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FOREWORD 


The Department of Economics takes pleasure in presenting the Eighth Annual 
Economic Survey of Ontario - a publication devoted to providing economic statistics 
of Ontario on a regional and provincial basis. 

This year's Survey differs considerably from previous issues. Many statistical 
tables on the whole provincial economy have been added. Extensive chapters on 
housing and prices have also been included for the first time. In many instances, 
the statistical data have been carried back to the earliest date for which they are 
available. Wherever possible, statistics for the year 1956 have been included, 
although in a number of cases these are estimates. All the 1956 Census data released 
by the date of our publication have been included in this Survey. For the first time, 
comprehensive data on the forestry, fishing and the fur industries have been presented. 
To assist readers in using the Survey for reference purposes, more comprehensive 
reference sources have been appended to the tables. 

The breakdown of Ontario statistical information by economic regions is presented 
for the first time on the basis of 10 instead of 19 regions. This brings our Survey 
into conformity with the new organizational structure adopted in 1954. 

This Survey was prepared under the direction of Mr. R.A. Farrell, Director of the 
Statistics Branch of the Department of Economics, Mrs. M. Bernice Levitt, Mr. Thomas 
Clarke and other members of the staff. For the co-operation of other Government 
Departments and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, we also acknowledge our grateful 
appreciation. 

The Department of Economics at all times welcomes criticisms and suggestions 


which will improve this publication. 


George Gathercole 
Deputy Minister of Economics. 
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THE ECONOMIC REGIONS OF ONTARIO 


The plan to divide the Province of Ontario into economic regions was 
conceived at the first Conference on Industrial Statistics convened by the 
Minister of Planning and Development in February, 1947. The normal political 
divisions of Ontario, consisting of forty-three counties and eleven districts, 
were deemed too numerous to make satisfactory statistical units. It was thought 
that larger areas would simplify the process of gathering and utilizing statistics. 


The first such system in Ontario stemmed from an industrial zoning plan 
of the Province designed by the Canadian Manufacturers' Association in 1940 and 
prepared in connection with a survey of industrial capacity. Officials of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Economic Research Branch of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce were consulted. The latter then prepared tables and 
county-outline maps which detailed the location of industry, the urban-rural 
population ratios, the distribution of gainfully occupied persons according to 
major industrial groups, types of agricultural production, lines of communication, 
commuting areas, public project areas, and estimated market areas. Contiguous 
counties possessing similar economic structures were combined and a system of 
nineteen economic regions was evolved. The boundaries of these regions, with 
only two exceptions, were made to conform to existing county or district bound- 
aries. The system was subsequently approved by the Ontario Cabinet and used 
by the Ontario Bureau of Statistics and Research as a basis for area distribution 
of statistical data. 


It will be recognized at once that no particular system of zoning will 
satisfy all requirements. For some purposes, finer breakdowns are essential; 
for others, combinations of regions may be more meaningful; and there are still 
others for which some different srea grouping plan is necessary. Nevertheless, 
“general purpose" regions have an important advantage in that a variety of 
statistical material can be made available on a comparable area basis. Such a 
system is generally useful to all persons concerned with analyzing the structure 
of a particular part of the provincial economy and it can eventually be used to 
forecast regional economic conditions. 


After the plan was initiated, the Ontario Bureau of Statistics and Research 
undertook a study of each of the regions in detail, in order to determine the 
chief types of economic activity in each and its relative importance in the 
provincial economy as a whole. The regions were studied not only as units but 
as combinations of contiguous counties, the present grouping of which was 
subject to revision at the later date. As far as is known, this was the first 
attempt to present descriptive information about different areas of the Province 
and to analyze such information. 


Meanwhile, officials of the Federal Government had been working on a 
comprehensive system of economic regions for the whole of Canada. In order to 
assess the regional impact of defence production and resources development, 
the Economics and Statistics Branch of the Department of Defence Production 
initiated research relating to the economic zoning of Canada, in April, 1951. 
The results of this work were published in August, 1953 under the title 
‘“Reonomic Zoning of Canada and the D-.D.P. Geographic Code". A sequel to this 
work was issued in June, 1954 under the title "Economic-Administrative Zoning 
of Canada". Ontario officials were able to bring to bear on the new plan of 
provincial economic regions the experience gained in analyzing the original 
nineteen economic regions of Ontario. 


A revised system was set up, which divides Ontario into ten economic 
regions; these fit intothe overall regional plan for the whole of Canada. 
No Province is divided into more than ten.regions. Some of the larger ' 
regions are further sub-divided into sub-regions. The economic regions in 
Ontario are, in all cases, combinations. of counties, the basic statistical 


units of the Province. 
The collection of statistical data on a regional basis has been continued 
and expanded by the Department of Economics. The regional data appearing in this 


Survey have been set up on the ten-region basis for the first time. Wherever 
possible, figures for the sub-regions have been included and, in many instances, 
> 


county data. 
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THE BCONOMIC REGIONS AND SUB-REGIONS OF ONTARIO 
SHOWING COUNTY DISTRIBUTION 


50 EASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Ottawa Valley 


Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 
Russell 


B - Upper St. Lawrence 


Dundas 
Frontenac 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Leeds 
Stormont 


51 LAKE ONTARIO 


Durham 

Haliburton 
Hastings 

Lennox & Addington 
Northumberland 
Peterborough 
Prince Edward 
Victoria 


52 METROPOLITAN 
Halton 
Ontario 
Peel 
York 

53 NIAGARA 

A - Burlington 


Brant 
Wentworth 


B - Niagara 


Haldimand 
Lincoln 
Welland 


54 LAKE ERIE 


Elgin 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 
Oxford 


55 


56 


aT 


58 


29 


ie Se 
a Bell 


Essex 
Kent 


B - Lambton 


Lambton 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron 
Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 
GHORGIAN BAY 


A - Blue Water 
Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Simcoe 


B - Highlands 


Muskoka 
Parry Sound 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 

A - Clay Belt 
Cochrane 
Nipissing 
Timiskaming 


B - Nickel Range 


Manitoulin 
Sudbury 


C - Sault 
Algoma 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARTO 
Kenora (Incl. Patricia) 


Rainy ‘River 
Thunder Bay 
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AREA AND PHYSTOGRAPHY 
Location, Area and Geographical Features 


Ontario, the central province of the Dominion, lies near the heart of the North 
American continent. Its southern part borders the most heavily industrialized areas 
of the United States - eight states with a population of more than 65 million. It lies 
between the Province of Quebec on the east and the Province of Manitoba on the west. 
Its northern boundary is Hudson Bay and James Bay while, in the south, it is separated 
from the United States by the St. Lawrence River, the Great Lakes and, a number of 
smaller lakes and rivers, including the Lake of the Woods. The Province stretches for 
about 1,050 miles from its most southerly point - Middle Island, south of Pelee Point, 
in Lake Erie - to its most northerly limits on the shores of Hudson Bay (from 42° to 
57° north latitute) and for 1,000 miles between the Quebec and Manitoba boundaries 
(from 75° to 95° west longitude ). 


Ontario is the second largest province of Canada. It is as large as the 14 states 
comprising the New England, Middle Atlantic and Fast North Central Divisions of the 
United States, is half as large again as Texas, the largest American State, and is nearly 
five times the size of great Britain. The Province contains 10.7 per cent of the 
3,845,774 square miles (combined land and fresh water) in the country. Of its area of 
412,582 square miles, 333,835 square miles, or 81 per cent, is land and the remaining 
78,747 square miles is fresh water. The fresh water shoreline continues for 2,362 miles 
and the salt water shoreline - on Hudson and James Bays - for about 680 miles. 


_ _Its natural boundary lines of rivers and lakes give Ontario a very irregular shape. 
Geographical features divide the Province into two areas of unequal size’- Northern 
and Southern Ontariosthe natural division between the two sections occurs where the 
French River, Lake Nipissing and the Mattawa River cut through a relatively narrow neck 
of land between Georgian Bay and the Ottawa River. The southern section, which is by 
far the smaller of the two, contains about 50,000 square miles. It is roughly 


triangular in shape, lying between Lake Huron and the two easternmost Great Lakes and 
the Ottawa River. 


Generally speaking, the topography of the Province may be described as varying 
between level and undulating, with rolling hills in many sections. In Southern Ontario, 
level sand and clay plains cover nearly half the area, giving a topography of low relief, 
except for the Niagara escarpment and several faults in the Ottawa Valley.One of 
the two upland regions lies just south of Georgian Bay ~ where the highest point in 
Southern Ontario, 1,775 feet, is found - and the other in the Algonquin Park area, part 
of the Canadian Shield, with a maximum elevation of about 1,600 feet. Northern Ontario 
generally has low relief and its hills and ridges do not rise more than 100 to 200 
feet above the lakes and valleys. Around Hudson and James Bays lies a low, flat plain. 
“The Pre-Cambrian Shield is generally over 1,000 feet above sea level but, at the water- 
shed, the elevation reaches about 1,500 feet, with several higher hills. The highest 
point in the Province - Mt. Batchawana, 2,120 feet above sea leyel - lies just north- 
east of Lake Superior. 


Most of northern Ontario and one-third of southern Ontario lies in the famous Pre- 
Cambrian, or Canadian Shield - a vast treasurehouse of mineral and forest wealth. Most 
sections of the Shield are too rocky for agriculture, but parts of the Great and Little 
Clay Belts and an area around Lake Nipissing,all in Northeastern Ontario, and several 
areas around Lake Superior and the Lake of the Woods are suitable for agriculture. The 
land in Southern Ontario, except in the eastern part where the Shield transverses it, 
has excellent soil and is one of the most productive farming areas in all Canada. 


Ontario contains many islands, the most notable of which is Manitoulin, in Lake 
Huron. It is 1,068 square miles in area and is the largest fresh water island in 
the world. There are also two island groups which should be noted - the Thirty 
Thousand Islands ,stretching along the east side of Georgian Bay,and the Thousand 
Islands ,located at the outlet from Lake Ontario into the St. Lawrence River. 


The Canadian portion of the Great Lakes makes up over two-fifths of the Province's 
fresh water area. In addition, there are many thousands of inland lakes of various 


sizes. 


Ontario has a considerable river system. The main rivers of southern Ontario 
flow into the Great Lakes or into the Ottawa or St. Lawrence Rivers. Most of the 
larger Northern Ontario rivers drain into Hudson or James Bays, since the height of 
land lies not far north of Lake Superior. The shorter rivers, lying south of the 
divide, flow into Lake Superior and Lake Huron. In the far west of the Province, a 
number of rivers drain into Lake Winnipeg. 


ELEVATIONS, AREAS AND DEPTHS OF THE GREAT LAKES 


Elevation Area on 
Above Maximum Maximum Maximum: Total Canadian Side 
Lake Sea Level Length Breadth Depth Area of Boundary 
(ft. ) (miles) (miles) ~(ft.) (sq-Miles)” (sq.-miles) 
Superior 602.23 383 160 1,302 31,820 11,200 
Michigan (U.S.A) 580.77 322: 118 923 22 ,400 - 
Huron (1) 580.77 2h7 101 750 23,010 13,075 
St. Clair HGSO 26 2k 23 460 270 
Erie 572.40 ahi 57 210 9,940 5,094 
Ontario 2h5.88 193 53 774 7,540 3,727 
Total 95,170 33,966 


(1) Includes Georgian Bay. 
‘Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Year Book, 1956, p.6. 


ELEVATIONS AND AREAS OF LAKES OF MORE THAN 100 SQUARE MILES, ONTARIO 


Lake Elevation Area Lake Elevation Area 
(ft.) (sq.miles) (ft.) (sq.miles) 
Abitibi(total,350)Part 868 295 Seul(reservoir) HW 1,172) 530 
Eagle 1,192 137 LW 1,156) 
Mille Lacs, Lac des 1,491 102 Simcoe 718 «280 
Nipigon 852 1,870 Sturgeon,English R. 1,342 110 
Nipissing 643 330 Trout,English River 1,294 156 
Rainy(total 345) part(reservoir) HW 1,108) 5 Trout, Severn River 215 
IW 1,103) 19 Woods ,Lake of the (total, HW 1,062) 953 
St. Joseph 1,219 187 1,485(1))part(reservoir) LW 1,056) 
Sandy 1,190 270 


(1) Total includes 69 sq. miles in Manitoba and 463 sq. miles in U.S.A. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Year Book, 1956, p.7. 


LENGTHS AND DRAINAGE AREAS OF PRINCIPAL RIVERS, ONTARIO 


Length Area Length Area 
(miles )(sq.miles ) (miles )(sq.miles ) 
Rivers Flowing into the St. Lawrence River - Great Lakes System 
Ottawa 596 56,000 Thames 190) «2,252 
Madawaska 130 3,293 Sydenham(Grey & Bruce Counties) 19 70 
Mattawa 33 880 Saugeen 120. 415565 
Mississippi 150 1,400 Nottawasaga Te 456 
Montreal 140 1,500 Severn(to L. Couchiching) 307 0 25a00 
Petawawa 95 1,600 Muskoka 70 2,101 
Rideau(to north of Newboro) 82 1,573 Magnetawan 130 (a5 
South Nation 100 «1,511 Sturgeon 110, 2,676 
Moira 92>, 1,056 French(to head of Sturgeon) 162 17,377 
Trent(to southeast of Kirkfield) 150 4,865 Spanish 200 5,250 
Don 18 140 Mississagi 1625 3,717 
Humber 55 333 Nipigon(to head of Ombabika) 130 9,200 
Credit 55 323 Pic 140 )— 2, 432 
Grand 180 2,600 Montreal Sarr LOO 
Sydenham(Lambton County) 100 283 
Rivers Flowing into Lake Winnipeg and Lake of the Woods 
Berens(from head to Ontario- Rainy(Ontario area only) 265 42,196 
Manitoba Boundary ) Wee — Aili) Seine pee 2,417 


Winnipeg(from mouth of Rainy R. 
to Ontario Boundary) 115 


English 3 (3) 2 uO 
Rivers Flowing into Hudson and James Bays 
Moose(to head of Mattagami ) 345 44,926 Kapiskau eP20hm 0,025 
Abitibi 228 11,920 Attawapiskat 465 21,392 
Mattagami 260 14,306 Ekwan 260 8,076 
Missinaibi 2hh 9, 368 Winisk 295 26,579 
Albany(to head of L.St.Joseph) 572 54,760(inel. Severn 534 41,024 
(to head of Cat River) 695 Ogoki R.Area) 
Kabinakagami 120 3,072 
Ogoki 235 =. 3, 288 


Source: Memo from Division of Surveys and Engineering, Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 
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Land Forms and Soils 


eR Rk are three ise natural physiographic regions in Ontario: the Canadian Shield; 

€ interior lowlands; and the Hudson Bay lowlands. In a more detailed breakdown of 
land forms, more regions could be listed. In Southern Ontario, for example,these smaller 
areas would be: the area sloping from the Niagara escarpment to Lakes Huron and Erie; 
the Niagara escarpment itself; south-central Ontario between the Canadian Shieid and 


ia Ontario; the Canadian Shield; and the lowlands between the St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
vers. 


Even within these smaller divisions, a diversity of land forms may occur. Some of 
the most interesting or important of these are the following: 


West of the Niagara escarpment, in the counties of Dufferin, Grey and Wellington, 
is the "roof" of Southern Ontario. This is a gently undulating plain about 925 square 
miles in area and with an elevation of from 1,400 feet to 1,750 feet above sea level. 
A number of rivers, including the Saugeen, Maitland, Grand and Nottawasaga, rise in 
this watershed and then make their various ways to Lake Huron, Lake Erie or Georgian 
Bay. To the west, the plain slopes gradually down to Lake Huron and to the clay plain 
surrounding Lake St. Clair, while to the south it slopes to the sand and clay plains 
stretching along the shores of Lake Erie. These sand and clay plains were once lake 
bottoms. The main characteristics of this type of formation are freedom from stones. 
and a level terrain. General farming with emphasis on livestock is carried on, on 
the uplands, while a more specialized type of agriculture has developed on the 
former lake beds. Corn and truck crops do well on parts of the clay plain, as do sugar 
beets and soy beans. On the sand plains, particularly in Norfolk County, tobacco is 
grown extensively. 


The Niagara escarpment, extends from Niagara Falls to the tip of Bruce Peninsula, 
a distance of 250 miles, and then forms the basis of Manitoulin Island. It is seen in 
its most spectacular form at Niagara Falls. Ina distance of 32 miles, the Niagara 
River drops 326 feet with about half of this drop occurring at the Falls. Along the 
brow of the escarpment are vertical limestone cliffs, while the slopes below are 
carved in red shale. Steep V-shaped valleys are characteristic of the escarpment. 
The highest and most picturesque part is the Blue Mountain section near Collingwood, 
1,775 feet above sea level or 1,100 feet above the waters of Georgian Bay. Here the 
rock is exposed in cliffs 150 feet high and huge blocks have broken away from the wall, 
leaving deep crevasses. 


One of the scenic attractions in Southern Ontario is the Beaver Valley. This is 
a very sharply cut valley opening onto Georgian Bay. The floor of the valley has, 
in addition to a well-drained loamy soil, a longer and more reliable frost-free season 
thanmany areas farther south. This latter fact is largely a result of the sheltering 
heights and the presence of Georgian Bay. This combination of soil, physiographic and 
climatic conditions has made the valley ideal for the growing of apples and it is 
particularly famous for its Northern Spies. 


In south-central Ontario, the major relief is provided by a height of land which 
extends east from the Caledon Mountain in the Niagara escarpment to the Trent River, 
a distance of about 120 miles. This ridge, the highest parts of which are between 
1,000 feet and 1,300 feet above sea level, is up to eight miles wide and covers a 
total area of approximately 500 square miles. It is the watershed which divides 
streams which drain into Lake Ontario from those which drain into Georgian Bay or 
the Trent River. The surface is hilly and is mostly composed of sandy or gravelly 
material. Much of the sand is subject to blowing. Some of the highest ridges are 
made of boulder clay. Beef cattle, potatoes and rye are the chief crops of this area. 
The south slope of this height of land has a variety of soils, some of which are very 
good. Beef cattle and hogs are the chief source of income here. In the Toronto area, 
however, dairying and fuit and vegetable growing have become the main agricultural 


pursuits. 


The Iroquois plain, as the lowland bordering Lake Ontario is called, extends 
around the western part of the lake from the Niagara River to the Trent River. At 
one time, this area was covered with water; this accounts for the flatness of the land 
and the relative freedom from stones. One of the most important sections of this plain 
is the Niagara fruit belt which is bordered on three sides by: Lake Ontario, the Niagara 
River and the Niagara escarpment and extends eastward as far as Hamilton. Sandy, clay 
and gravelly loam soils are all found here. Grapes and fruit trees are the most 
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important products of this region. The area between Hattilton and Toronto is primarily 
a well-drained sandy plain suitable for market gardens and small fruit. Gravel bars 

are also found here. At Scarborough, where the ancient shoreline comes close to the 
present day one, bluffs stand out above the lake - 350 feet at their highest point. 
They are constantly being undercut by the waves of Lake Ontario. East from Scarborough, 
there is no pattern either in land forms or soils. It might be noted, though, that 
around Bowmanville and Newcastle there is a plain of fine sand and silt which is 
excellent for fruit and canning crops as well as for general farming. 


One region of note which lies north of the height of land, is the Holland Marsh. 
This area, apout 20,000 acres in extent, lies in a vally about 15 miles long which opens 
on to the southern end of Lake Simcoe and which was at one time, covered by the waters 
of that lake. Part of the marsh has been drained and the soil has proved excellent 
for the growing of vegetables. 


The Canadian Shield underlies nearly one-third of Southern Ontario. Characteristic 
of this area, most'of which is 1,500 feet above sea level, are forests and lakes, 
rocky knobs or hills with very little soil covering and small patches of flat land. 
These latter are of little use for agricultural purposes. The highlands of Haliburton 
and Algonquin Park are used primarily for recreational purposes. 


Most of the area east ‘of the Canadian Shield was at one time covered by water. 
Except for a number of fault blocks in the Ottawa Valley it is an area of generally 
low relief. This valley, comprising clay plains interspersed with rocky or sandy ridges, 
divides roughly at the city of Ottawa. East of the city, the clay is finer, has a 
lower lime content, is less fertile and the drainage is generally poorer than west of 
the city. In the Winshester clay plain, which runs approximately through the centre of 
eastern Ontario parallel to the St. Lawrence River, the soils are highly productive 
when drainage is established. There is some bog in the area. Fluid milk and cheese 
are the chief products of this plain. Indeed, dairying is the principal agricultural 
activity throughout eastern Ontario. 


A large area, nearly 1,400 square miles, of shallow soil over limestone runs from 
the St. Lawrence River nearly to the Ottawa River. Poor drainage, stoniness and drought 
in summer have made most of the area unsuitable for agriculture. The farm economy is 
based on summer dairying, supplemented by the production of maple syrup. The gréatest 
concentration of productive maple groves in the Province is in this area. 


There are sand plains near Petawawa and Edwardsburg and one to the south of the 
Ottawa clay plain. The sands vary considerably in texture, some being coarse and apt 
to blow and others, of finer texture, good for agricultural purposes. 


Most of Northern Ontario is underlain by the Precambrian rocks of the Canadian 
Shield which is one of the richest mining areas in the world and is also valuable for 
its forest and water-power resources. The area bordering Hudson and James Bays, the land 
around Lake Timiskaming and all of Manitoulin Island, however, are underlain by younger 
rocks, similar to those found in Southern Ontario. 


The Hudson Bay coastal plain is a low flat area with low ridges which follow the 
contours of the bay. Drainage is poor except on these ridges and on the banks of the 
rivers which cut through them, so that marshes and muskegs abound. 


Most of the Great Clay Belt is very flat and is poorly drained so that large areas 
of muskeg occur. it has a deep covering of peat. sometimes to a depth of 6 feet. As more 
than 3 feet of peat makes land unsuitable for agriculture, and as the peat is shallower 
near the large streams, the best land lies near the river banks. There are also some sandy 
areas. These have better drainage than the clay and here soils have formed which are 
particularly suited to the growing of potatoes. In the small lowland areas around Fort 
William and Rainy River, there is some good agricultural land. 


Within the Canadian Shield (most of which is over 1,000 feet above sea level) are 
a number of land forms and a variety of soils. The highest part of the Shield occurs 
in a series of upland regions along the shores of Lake Superior and the Kenora District. 
This height of land has an elevation of about 1,500 feet but individual hills stand out 
above the rest. The highest point in the Province is Mount Batchawana (2,120 feet above 
sea level), not far north of Sault Ste. Marie, on the northeastern corner of Lake Superior. 
Characteristic of the upland areas is the tremendous number of rivers and lakes of all 
sizes and the lack of land suitable for agriculture. There are large areas of base rock, 
rock with shallow covering, or deep coarse sand plains, all too dry for normal’ soil deve- 
lopment. North from the height of land, the Shield slopes downward very gently to the 
coastal plain of Hudson Bay, which is less than 500 feet above sea level. As one goes 
farther north from Lake Superior,the relief becomes somewhat gentler,the number of lakes 
decreases and the number of bogs increases, as poor drainage prevents normal soil development. 
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Climate 


a Ba es 82 per cent af Ontario lies south of the northern limit of agricultural growth. 
€ July isotherm of 60°F. mean temerature - running from near the bottom of James Bay 
west and slightly north to the Manitoba border - marks the northern limit of successful 
agriculture and also of commercial forests. In order to raise cereal crops, there must 
be six months of growing temperatures (above a mean of 42° or 43° F.), With a shorter 
period, the variety of crops which can be grown is restricted, while with less than 
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The Great Lakes exert a considerable influence on the climate of Southern Ontario, 
providing moisture in the summer and moderating the winters. They lengthen the frost- 
free period by holding off the hard frosts of the late autumn and reducing the difference 
between day and night temperatures. January is generally the coldest month in Ontario 
and July the warmest. In Southern Ontario, the winter isotherms follow closely the 


shores of the Great Lakes and there is a north-south gradient of about 1° F. for 
every 20-25 miles. 


Based primarily on temperatures, three main climatic regions are to be found in 
Ontario. The first comprises the far north of the Province to just south of James 
Bay and has a growing season of less than five months. The second, or middle section 
of the Province has five tO six months with a mean of 42°F. or higher and a July mean 
ranging between 60° and 65°F; and the third, which comprises all of Southern Ontario 
and north to about the latitute of Sault Ste. Marie, is considered to have a long summer , 
with more than six months of growing temperatures and a July mean ranging from 64°F. in 
the northern part to as high as 74°F. in the south-western tip of the Province. Many 
variations are to be found within these main regions. For example, the two upland 
sections of Southern Ontario - Algonquin Park and the northern part of Southwestern 
Ontario, lying south of Georgian Bay - have a lower temperature than average and a 
higher rainfall; in Prince Edward County, higher summer temperatures are combined 
with lower than average rainfall; eastern Ontario is an area of heavy precipitation, 
while temperatures vary greatly; the Niagara fruit belt has a warmer summer and greater 
freedom.from spring and fall frosts than the rest of the Province and does not have 
extreme winter temperatures; southwestern Ontario has higher summer temperatures and 
lower rainfall, while Pelee Island is the warmest place in Ontario. 


The number of frost-free days varies considerably throughout the Province. At 
Leamington, in southwestern Ontario, there are 170-175 frost-free days, while in the 
uplands of Algonquin Park there are only 80-100 days. Around North Bay and Sudbury, 
the frost-free period lengthens to about 125 days and then shortens farther north, to 
about 75 days around Moosonee and to 60 days or less just south of Hudson Bay. 


NUMBER OF HOURS OF BRIGHT SUNSHINE, ONTARIO, BY MONTHS, 1956 AND LONG«TERM AVERAGE 


SPECIFIED CENTRES 


1956 

Year Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 

Harrow 1,900 Si 08 sai Ve ese ei eee oS 2Ole welotee Le 5h 
Woods tock 19935 = EL OT’ 120 “asa 233. Waite Secon era 203 «203 96 58 
Guelph 1,653 103 88 OY 229 Sk eel ale 165 155 167 Th 38 
Toronto 1597 5 Oe i 214 225 e2h7 230 204 190 9h 57 
Lindsay 1,870 GS™ 172 “AN Ss 21. ehOe "aoe ice yuemists: 66 51 
Ottawa 1,964 OB TH20 59 eS: 912206 ¢ Oh: . oehe anes 159 185 86 69 
New Liskeard 1,660 96. 1200, 188° “155; TF 168 Sou Ae 120 156 52 51 
Moosonee Pisin i 122 21k Ths 160-211 — 246 S213 96 142 36 hh 
Arms trong 2,062 Oono Perm P10- POT. 2uF 205 200. aan 125" 760 ho 63 
Long-Term Averages ‘ 

! 6 5 Jab" 165" 239 259.7 eos ect! “190 pace gu 6 

AT a As = 33 126 166 214 255 279° 2h3 179 143 78 57 
Guelph 16,6853 65 Boswil aye Poo yEeiD 279 2he NON acl 3% 73 55 
Toronto 2,047 77 106 149 184 . 225 263 286 256 LOU gad Bu 67 
Lindsay W833.e5 FAs M00 gato. Ail 204 236 254 223 172 gel 3 gO "HO 
Ottawa 2,010 9003 A16.4851 @85 228 8250 274 akg ie, ye 78 73 
OE 1 Seles rale 18579 1. GBS 96 yee 6g - 143 186 222 204 135 89 ‘2 52 
Moosonee 1545. Too We. a3e) 16k. 100, Ti. eo Lop) 210° Bai, 43 
Arms trong 1,799 96 126 157 183 205 207 251 226 134 gh 50 70 


Source: Ontario Department of Agriculture, 


Agricultural Statistics for Ontario, 1956. 
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TEMPERATURE DATA, ONTARIO, 1956 AND LONG-TERM AVERAGE 


SPECIFIED CENTRES 


idedlas Ee Long Term Average _ 
Highest Lowest Highest Lowest 
degrees Fahrenh it) 

EASTERN ONTARIO (deg . 

Ottawa 94.0 =1.30 91.4 -20.8 
LAKE ONTARIO 

Lindsay 90.0 -13.0 92 sik -19.2 
METROPOLITAN 

Toronto 95.0 - 1.0 91.8 S553 
NIAGARA 

Vineland 92.0 1.0 OB rors - 3.5 
LAKE ERIE 

London g2.0 UES 92.6 =TOse 

Woods tock 89.0 2 Pe) 90.0 - 9.1 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 

Chatham 94.0 bie dO 93.7 =—5o 
GEORGIAN BAY 

Beatrice 86.0 -19.0 89.4 =26n0 

Southampton 84.0 Bo) 87.8 Ano). {6 
NOTHEASTERN ONTARIO 

Cochrane 93.0 -18.0 

Earlton g4.0 -29.0 

Kapuskasing 97.0 -33.0 

Montreal River g2.0 =o) 91.9 -35.2 

North Bay 88.0 -25..0 

Sudbury 93.0 -28.0 

White River 92.0 -43.0 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 

Arms trong 95.0 -42.0 

Fort William 96.0 -28.0 

Kenora 92.0 -27.0 

Sioux Lookout 95.0 -29.0 


Source: Memo from Statistics and Publications Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture. 


LONG-TERM. TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION DATA, FOR 5 WEATHER STATIONS IN ONTARIO 


Temperature Killing Frost 

Height Length Highest Lowest Average Dates Precipitation 

Above of on Record on Record Last in First in Annual Annual (1) 
Sea Record Annual Jan. July 1921-1950 1921-1950 Spring Autumn Total Snow Rain Total 

ft. yrs. (fahrenheit) (inches ) (days ) 
Fort William 644 30 36.5 RG os h 91 ~38 June 4 Sept 7 27-62 68.8 82 lhe 
Kapuskasing © 752 13 43. EH 19320 ToL -53 June 14 Sept 5 34-51 124.0 95 182 
Ottawa 260 30 41.612.0 68.6 102 =35 May 11 Sept 29 34-89 80.5 98 139 
St.Catharines 347 a6" “h8 4586.7 Fry tok =12 May 5 Oct 21 30-92 47.1 99 132 
Toronto 379 30 «47.0 24.5 70.8 105 -22 May 3 0ct 15 30-94 54.6 109 145 


(1) Total i» number of days of raintals plus number of days of snowfall. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Year Book, 1956, p. 40. 
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Precipitation 


The mean annual precipitation in Southern Ontario varies from 25 inches to 40 
inches. Distribution throughout the year is fairly uniform, with no pronounced wet 
or dry season. The highest precipitation occurs on the slopes facing the east coast 
of Lake Huron and Georgian Bay and in Eastern Ontario. Pelee Island, the Niagara 
Peninsula and Prince Edward County tend to have a somewhat lighter precipitation than 
average. In Northern Ontario, precipitation ranges from 40 inches on the slopes to 
the east of Lake Superior (the wettest place in Ontario) to about 15 inches in the far 
north. More than half of this occurs during the warm season - the maximum falling in 
mid-summer in the west and late summer and autumn in the east. 


The distribution of snowfall, in general, follows the pattern of total precipi- 
tation. A band of heavy snowfall extends from London, in Southwestern Ontario, to 
Owen Sound and into Muskoka and Parry Sound. Owen Sound and Parry Sound each average 
more than 10 feet of snow each winter. In the northern part of Northern Ontario, the 


snowfall is generally under 5 feet per year, while in the rest of the area it is from 
7 feet to 9 feet. 


PRECIPITATION DATA, ONTARIO, 1956 AND LONG-TERM AVERAGE 


SPECIFIED CENTRES 


Annual 
1956 Normal 
Rain Snow(1 Total “Total 
oy eer (inches ) 
ONTAR 
Brockville 2h .69 114.8 36.17, 38.16 
Carleton Place 20.31 69.0 Pa PRCUE Tee. 
Clontarf - - - Salil) 
Kingston 25.61 75-6 330 17 32.82 
Morrisburg 24 81 96.5 34.46 Brovititl 
Ottawa 23.39 81.2 Si 5a 34.89 
Pembroke 2k ok 89.0 33.84 33.41 
Renfrew 23.41 74.6 30.87 26.53 
LAKE ONTARTO 
Apsley = = = 37.66 
Bancroft = = “ 32.26 
Belleville 25.11 if Scal 32.62 31.17 
Campbellford 2h .07 159 31.66 Soak 
Fenelon Falls 22.07 69.1 28.98 33.34 
Haliburton 26.87 69.1 3378 sesh 
Lindsay 25.54 88.7 34 4D 32 83 
Orono 22R5G 56.2 29.20 34.22 
Peterborough 19.69 62.3 25.92 31. 7 
Sterling 22.50 7h LY 30.00 31.49 
Trenton 25.29 Ties 33.02 31.74 
METROPOLITAN 
Agincourt e7.4e 71.5 34.57 29.87 
Brampton 30.10 56.0 35.70 Nea. 
Georgetown = 5 = 31.48 
Malton 2h 66 59.7 30.63 30.52 
Melville 29.42 67.4 36.16 meas 
Toronto 27.60 6051 33.61 30.94 
Uxbridge 2h 68 52.4 29.92 29.94 
Me 48.4 Bere le/ 30.69 
a 30.33 : : 5 
ERE 31.24 46.5 35.89 30.61 
Hamilton 32.63 Deal 37-90 30.93 
St. Catharines 32.02 45.0 36.52 30.60 
Vineland 29.16 4O.7 34.13 30.00 
Welland 30.02 66.0 36.62 33.88 
ee 68.6 38.45 36.92 
Delhi 3h +99 6.8 ie 
Glencoe 31-42 ee ce : 8 ok 
London 31.29 Oey 35,53) 30. 
32.20 54.7 37.67 Spee) 
upped 30.13 59.5 36.08 36.02 
shar 36.81 57.2 12.53 32.63 
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PRECIPITATION DATA, ONTARIO, 1956 AND LONG-TERM AVERAGE 


SPECIFIED CENTRES 


Annual 
1956 Normal 
Rain Snow(1 Total Total 
LAKE ST. CLAIR (inches ) 
Chatham 30.26 41.3 34.39 29.29 
Forest 29.76 52.0 34.96 33.86 
Harrow 29.64 46.0 34.24 25.11 
Leamington 31.11 40.5 35.16 28.84 
Ridgetown 28.94 48.2 33.76 31.94 
Sarnia 31.41 UG ly ¢ 35.58 26.02 
Wallaceburg 28.99 40.1 33.00 ale 
Windsor an Neu 43.6 28.73 33.43 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Brucefield 28.83 TOU 39.00 aig 
ergus ee aa a * 
: 26.69 Gite 34.86 37.34 
Guelph 31.98 64.4 38.42 29.26 
Lucknow | 30.76 117.5 42.51 30.82 
Stratford 34.31 106.4 4.95 37-78 
Waterloo B5e30 5565 40.85 31.19 
GEORGIAN BAY 
Angus - - - Pa C(O) 
Beatrice 28.72 85.8 37.30 39.65 
Beeton 25.14 68.4 31.98 27.07 
Durham 31.08 NOB ea 41.39 kody 
Magnetawan = 88.9 - 37.45 
Muskoka Airport 23.64 TH. Sales) 39.83 
Orillia 2h .07 84.0 32.47 32.26 
Owen Sound by alt 84.8 33.59 * 35.98 
Parry Sound 34.46 over 43.57 38.83 
Redickville 2h 97 166.0 HA 57 n.a. 
Southampton’ 26.42 W325 S30 t 34.54 
Tobermory . = 30.78 
Walkerton 26.49 108.6 37.35 38 44 
Washago 23.87 81.6 32.03 37.98 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
Algonquin Park 30.03 80.0 38.03 30.97 
Biscotasing 22.89 81.3 31.02 OTcom 
Chapleau 21.46 63.8 27.84 28.40 
Coniston 21.59 70.9 28.68 2Oe tls 
Gore Bay Teas 99.9 2Ge12 29.09 
Helen Mines ; 2273 84.0 subails) 39.12 
Hornepayne = - - 2 Saks 
Iroquois Falls 10.39 114.6 21.85 32.32 
Kapuskasing 17.68 Te aS 29.41 34.51 
Madawaska esas 64.6 SWS 32.03 
New Liskeard 24.17 69.0 aie OF Mieke 
North Bay 26.15 125.8 ses) 41.19 
Pagwa 15.50 147.5 30.25 32.64 
Timmins 18.70 107.0 29.40 26.20 
White River 17.66 Tas 29.41 30.37 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Armstrong 17.63 116.4 29.27 27.43 
Atikokan 10.44 77.6 18.20 oye 
Emo 12.92 58.9 18.61 2h .07 
Fort Frances 15.96 63.0 22.26 26.52 
Ignace 17238 129.5 30.33 31.72 
Kakabeka Falls 15.38 119.0 27.28 25.88 
Kenora Mey alt 81.1 2h .4e 25.33 
Lakehead Airport 17.18 162.6 33.44 27.62 
Mine Centre 16.72 Tle 23.84 27.30 
pep 19.77 85.5 28.32 29.93 
Sioux Lookout 15.49 99.0 25.39 28.52 
Upsala 16.15 92.6 25.41 23.95 


(1) Ten inches of snow is considered as having a water-equivalent of one inch. 
Source: Ontario Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Statistics for Ontario, 1956 
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Conservation Measures 


Interest in conservation in Southern Ontario appeared first in the field of 
reforestation and woodlot management, but later expanded to include flood and pollution 
control, improved land use and provision for recreation facilities. The Conservation 
Branch of the Department of Planning and Development was established in 1944 to 
organize conservation work in Ontario on the basis of watersheds. All the munici- 
palities (cities, towns, villages and townships) in the watershed were to be equal 
partners, with representation on a population basis. Between the passing of the 
Conservation Authorities Act early in 1946 and the end of 1956, 20 Conservation 
Authorities were established, of which 4 have recently been amalgamated, making 17 
Conservation Authorities in all. They cover an area of 12,217 square miles and include 
291 municipalities. In addition, the Grand River Conservation Commission, which was 
established by separate Act in 1938, should be included with these groups. 


Recent activity in the formation and expansion of Authorities includes the 
following: Four new Authorities were added in the fiscal year 1954-55: the Credit 
Valley Authority; the Rouge River, Duffin Creek, Highland Creek and Petticoat Creek 
Authority; the Neebing Valley Authority; and the Otter Creek Authority. As well, the 
area covered by the Big Creek Authority was doubled. During the 1955-56 fiscal year, 
the Otter Creek Authority was enlarged by the addition of adjacent watersheds, to form 
a continuous front with the Big Creek Authority along Lake Erie. During the fiscal year 
1956-57, one new Authority - Sixteen-Mile Creek with an area of 176 square miles - was 
formed and four others - the Don, the Etobicoke - Mimico, the Humber and the Rouge- 
Duffin-Highland-Petticoat, with intervening areas - were amalgamated to form the Metro- 
politan Toronto and Region Authority, covering an area of 950 square miles. 


As the area included under an Authority is governed by the size of the watershed ; 
of the river or creek concerned, the area boundaries cut across county lines in many 
cases. Only two Authorities - Upper Holland Valley and Sixteen-Mile Creek - lie 
wholly within one county. Several Authorities, such as the Ganaraska River and Middle 
Maitland, although in more than one county,are within one Economic Region. Others lie 
in parts of two or even more Regions - the Grand Valley Authority, for example, covers 
parts of five different regions. 


CONSERVATION AUTHORITIES IN ONTARIO, AS AT MARCH 31, 1957 


Conservation No. of Member Area 
Authority Counties Concerned Municipalities Sq. Miles 
Ausable River Huron, Lambton, Middlesex, Perth 23 665 
Big Creek Region Brant, Haldimand, Norfolk, Oxford 18 610 
Catfish Creek Elgin, Oxford 6 153 
Credit Valley Dufferin, Halton, Peel, Wellington 16 374 
Ganaraska River Durham, Northumberland 6 105 
Grand Valley Brant, Dufferin, Grey, Haldimand, Halton, 70 2,614 
Norfolk, Oxford, Perth, Waterloo, Wentworth 
Upper HollandValley York 5 93 
Metropolitan Dufferin, Ontario, Peel, Simcoe, York 23 950 
Toronto & Region (22 plus 
(This Authority is formed by the amalgamation of the former Metropolitan+ 
Don, Etobicoke-Mimico, Humber, and Rouge ~Duf fin-Highland- Toronto) 
Petticoat Authorities, with intervening areas ) 
Middle Maitland Huron, Perth, Wellington a3 257 
Moira River Hastings, Lennox & Addington 17 1.056 
Napanee Valley Frontenac, Lennox & Addington aley 307 
Neebing Valley Thunder Bay District 6 85 
Otter Creek Brant, Elgin, Norfolk, 15 316 
Saugeen Valley Bruce, Grey, Huron, Wellington 38 1,619 
Sixteen-Mile Creek Halton 5 176 
(Oakville Creek) 
South Nation River Carleton,Dundas ,Glengarry,Grenville,Leeds, 28 1,512 
Prescott ,Russell, Stormont 
Upper Thames River Middlesex, Oxford, Perth agi 1,325 
17 Authorities 33 Counties, 1 District 291 12,27 
munici- 
Grand River Consists of 8 urban muni- palities 
Conservation cipalities; established in one 
Commission under separate Act, 1938, or more 
for flood control only Authorities 


“Source: Memo from the Conservation Branch, Ontario Department of Planning & Development. 
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Flood Control is the most costly problem faced by the Authorities and several were 
established for the purpose of mitigating the annual floods that were occurring in their 
areas. A considerable number of flood control measures have been completed or are under 
way by Authorities and the Grand River Conservation Commission. 


FLOOD CONTROL MEASURES COMPLETED OR UNDER WAY BY CONSERVATION AUTHORITIES, ONTARIO, AS AT 


MARCH 31, 1957 


Government Authority's 
Authority Scheme Grants Share Total Costs 
ce ory rai Ontario Canada 
Completed 

Ausable Port Franks 75 25 157 , 784 
Don West Branch Diversion 373 624 10,000 
Etobicoke -Mimico Long Branch 15 25 155,600 

Brampton 15 25 976,600 
Grand Commission Shand Dam 373 313 25 2,056,487 

Luther Marsh 378 Sia 25 233,806 
Grand Authority Bridgeport (1955) Bic 624 S100) 

Paris 50 50 3,95 

Upper Holland Fairey Lake 373 623 36,914 
Moira Deloro Sita 625 555970 
Upper Thames Ingersoll 105) ED 1,000,000 

Fanshawe 373 373 25 4 ,895 ,896 

Under Wa: 
is aa (Estimated ) 

Ausable Morrison Dam (Exeter) 50 50 225 ,652 
Credit Orangeville 50 50 500,000 
Don Dredging of Lower Don 50 50 75,000 
Grand Commission Conestogo Dam 373 373 25 5,400,000 
Grand Authority Bridgeport (annual 

progressive work) 50 50 3,000 

Guelph 50 50 sta 

Galt 50 50 1,9 
Napanee Second Depot Lake 50 50 130,000 

$16,120,208 


Source: Memo from the Conservation Branch, Ontario Department of Planning and Development. 


In addition to the above measures which have been completed or are under way, surveys 


and plans up to the construction stage have been completed for projects entailing a total 
cost for construction of $8,671,000; preliminary and ground surveys have been completed 
for projects which would cost $46,808,000; and certain projects to be investigated further 
would probably cost $27 ,867 ,000 for construction. The total amount of money which would be 
involved for all these flood control projects if undertaken, as well as those completed or 
under way, would approach $100 million. 


The conservation Authorities are also interested in other schemes such as improved 
methods of land use, reforestation, proper woodlot management, prevention of pollution, 
investigation and recharging of underground water supplies, irrigation, farm ponds, the 
rebuilding of old mill dams, wildlife studies and recreation. But they are not equipped 
to carry out the extensive investigations necessary to find out where such work should be 
done. The conservation branch of the Department of Planning and Development, therefore, 
includes in its staff a small group of technicians to appraise the conservation needs of 
each watershed and to present to the Authority involved a comprehensive program for the 
solution of its problems. The survey work is grouped under five general headings: Land 
use, Forestry, Water (Hydraulics and Hydrometeorology), Wildlife: and Recreation. In addition, 
a study of the history of the area is included. All survey work begins with aerial photography. 


The results of the surveys together with the recommendations based on them are presented 
to the Authorities. The Authority, then, assumes the responsibility of initiating any schemes 
it considers urgent, and approaches the government departments or other bodies from which it 


wants assistance. Before any project can be proceeded with, approval must be given by the 
’ Minister of Planning and Development. 
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POPULATION 


General Review 


t 
Census tea eae wptalled 5,404,933 at June 1, 1956, according to the 
nactea : S eves Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and by the end of the year 
ah estimated 27915,000, The Census figure was 138,900 above that for a 
ae ame 1.6 million over the 1941 total and 3.2 million greater than the 1901 
te n the five years 1951-1956, the increase in the Province's population was 
y @ few thousand less than in the previous 10 years. The average rate of increase 
per ore of the Ontario population was nearly 3 per cent during the last decade and 
Se ie poe five years from June 1, 1951 to June 1, 1956; this is more than 
Ouble the increase in the period 1939 to 1945. A rising birth rate, a declining 


death rate and large scale immicr: i i i wt 
gration account for Ont J g 
Se TN oan ane ntario's rapid population growth 


The birth rate has risen sharply since the last years of World War II-~ In 1955, 
at close to 27 per thousand, it was considerably higher than the 23.8 rate of 1946 and 
nearly 10 points higher than the 17.3 figure registered in 1939. ‘The number of birth 
registrations in 1955 was at an all-time high of 139,000, 3,000 more than in 1954, 
42,000 higher than 1946 and nearly 93,000 above the 1901 figure. The death rate has 
been falling steadily since the beginning of the twentieth century, dropping to 8.8 in 
1955. The death rate’ per thousand population in the latter year was the lowest ever 
recorded and compares with the 13.1 rate in 1901, 10.1 in 1939 and 8.7 in 1946. The 
soaring birth rates and falling death rates of the last decade brought the Province's 
natural increase (births minus deaths) to the highest level known. In 1955, the 
natural increase was close to 94,000 - nearly 2,000 above the previous peak reached 
in 1954. The natural increase rate of 18.1 per thousand in 1955 was about one-third 
higher than the 14.1 rate of 1946, two and one half times the 7.2 rate registered in 
1939, and two and one-third times the 7.7 rate of 1901. 


Immigration to Ontario during the post-war years has been at a record level. 
More than 636,000 immigrants arrived in the Province during the period - 52 per cent 
of the Canadian total. This is an average of nearly 64,000 a year, ten times the 
annual average during the 1930's and the first five years of the 1940's. A greater 
number of immigrants to Canada settled in Ontario than in any other province in every 
year after 1904, except in 1929. 


At June 1, 1955, it is estimated that males formed 50.4 per cent of the population 
and females ,49.6 per cent. This preponderance of males has existed during the last 
half-century, except for several years in the mid-1920's. 


The age distribution of the population estimated for June 1, 1955 showed that the 
main pre-school ages (0-4 years) formed 12.1 per cent of the total; school age children 
(5-19 years), 23.9 per cent of the total; the working segment (20-64 years), 55.5 per 
eent; and the old people (65 and over), 8.5 per cent. (Revised data based on the 1956 
Census are not yet available. ) 


Ontario is now a province with a majority of urban dwellers. As at June 1, 1951, 
the’ Province was only 29 per cent rural. At that date, 1,346,443 persons were shown 
as rural and 3,251,099 as urban. Between the 1941 and 1951 Census dates the number of 
urban dwellers increased by 660,000 and the rural population by 150,000. 


Data on the Province's population at the 1951 Census data revealed more married 
persons than any other group - 48.7 per cent. This is a change from the five previous 
censuses, when there was a preponderance of single persons. By 1951, the proportion 
of single persons had fallen to 45.8 per cent of the total, compared with 35.3 per 
cent in 1901. 


The number of persons speaking English only rose by nearly 0.7 million between 
1941 and 1951, increasing to over 4.1 million at the later date, but the proportion 
they formed of the population fell from 90.4 per cent to 89.5 per cent. The prop- 
ortion speaking French only rose from 1.6 per cent to 1.7 per cent. 


The number of families in Ontario at June 1, 1955 was 1,315,000,152,000 more than 
in 1951 and 860,000 more than in 1901. The number of persons in families in 1955 was 
4,538,000, nearly 2.4 million more than in 1901. The average number of persons in 
families stood at 3.5 in 1955, compared with Pear ine TSOks 


Projections of Ontario's population indicate a total of 5,863,000 persons by June 
1, 1960; 6,555,000 by 1965; 7,314,000 by 1970; and 8,186,000 by 1975. 
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Ontario's Population Growth, 1901-1956 


The population of Ontario grew more rapidly in the 55 years ending June l, 1956 
than in the previous period, from its first settlement, of well over a century. It 
has been increasing at an unprecedented pace during the years since 1945. Between 
1901 and 1956, the population rose by 3.2 million or 147.6 per cent, increasing from 
2,183,000 to 5,405,000 during the period. The increase was very uneven, however, as 
more than half of it occurred in the 15 years between 1941 and 1956 and no less than 
one-third of the advance took place in the eight years from 1948 to 1956. On the other 
hand, 26 years passed before the first third of the increase was realized and 21 more 
years were necessary for the second third to be realized. An increase in population 
was registered for every year of the period except for 1916, when a loss of 11,000 
was indicated compared with 1915. The average population increase per annum has heen 
close to four times as great in recent years as in the first decade of the century. 
The annual increase for the decade 1901-1911 averaged 34,400, while for the years 
1946 to 1956, it averaged nearly 131,200 per year. For the five years from June 1, 
1951 to June 1, 1956, the average annual increase was over 161,000, or about 3.3 per 
cent per year. This is somewhat greater than the average annual increase for Canada 
as a whole during these same five years - 2.8 per cent. Ontario has always accounted 
for a high percentage of the population of the whole country. Although the Province 
contains only 10.7 per cent of the total area of Canada, the proportion of the 
Canadian population living within the horders of Ontario has remained at about one- 
third since the time of the First World War. The entrance of Newfoundland into 
Confederation in 1949 reduced Ontario's proportion - to 32.6 per cent, from 33.3 per 
cent in 1948 - but it rose again to 33.3 per cent by 1953. By 1956, the proportion 
had risen further to 33.6 - the highest level since 1919. 


When we turn to the county and regional population data, wide variations in . 
population changes between 1901 and 1956 are found. The greatest increases came in 
counties containing one of the larger metropolitan centres or lying on the fringes of 
one. The population of York County, (including Toronto) for example, increased by 28.3 
per cent over the period and that of Essex County (including Windsor) by 320.3 per 
cent. Counties containing other large centres also grew considerably. For example, 
Frontenac County (in which the City of Kingston lies) increased in population by 71.9 
per cent between 1901 and 1956. With the increased development of their forest and 
mineral resources, the northern Ontario districts, which were sparsely settled at the 
turn of the century, grew astoundingly in the following years. The population of 
Timiskaming increased 39-fold; that of Sudbury, 8-fold, and of Cochrane, 6-fold. A 
number of counties, which are largely rural in character, decreased somewhat in 
population - Bruce (28.7 per cent), Glengarry (15.5 per cent), and Huron (16.3 per cent), 
among others - between 1901 and 1956. In the counties where a decline in population 
occurred, the downward movement was generally ended by 1931 (though in a number of 
instances, there was a further slight drop between 1931 and 1941). After 1931, (or 
1941) these declining rural counties generally showed an upward movement in population, 
although in no case, by 1956, did they approach the numbers they held at the turn of 
the century. 


The population movement among the municipalities during the past half century 
in which Ontario has become heavily industrialized, shows a trend away from the smal- 
ler centres and towards the larger municipalities and their surrounding suburbs. The 
larger urban areas generally increased at a much more rapid rate than the smaller muni- 
cipalities and than the population of the Province as a whole. For example, between 
1901 and 1956, the population of the City of Windsor increased nearly 9 times; that 
of Hamilton, 34 times; Ottawa, as times; and the number of people in the City of 
Toronto doubled. During the same period, the population of the Province increased 
by 147.6 per cent. On the other hand, many of the smaller municipalities were either 
only slightly larger in 1956 than in 1901 or, indeed, had shrunk in size. Although 
some of these centres have continued to decline up to the present time, the lowest 
point in a number of others was reached by 1921 or 1931 and, at the Census dates 
since then, increases in population were registered. Another noticeable trend of 
recent years has been the slowing down in the growth of the central city of a 
metropolitan area as it became filled with homes and factories and the very rapid 
expansion of the surrounding, less developed, suburban municipalities. For 
example, the population of the City of Toronto is only 31,000 larger in 1956 
than in 1931, while the number of people in the 12 surrounding municipalities 
rose by nearly half a million between the same two dates. 


POPULATION , CANADA AND ONTARIO, 1901-1956 


Ontario as % of 


Canada Ont 
a Qntario Canada 
1902 aeabe 2,182,947 40.6 
1903 9 +94 ,O00 2,194 ,000 
ae 5,651,000 2,217,000 Hae 
1905 Abia 2 ake ae 
1906 6 ,002 ,000 2/389 7000 2 
1907 ee 2,299,000 37.7 
1908 6,625,000 2 , 365,000 36.9 
ie 6,800,000 SNE oe ae 
1s 6 ,988 ,000 2,482,000 oe 
ee 7,389,000 2,572,000 ce: 
oe 7,879,000 2.705 000 34.6 
oie 7,981,000 2,72l ,000 
1917 8,001 ,000 2,713,000 ae 
1918 ee 2; Tal 000 a 
1919 ee 2,744,000 cee 
1920 eee 2,789 ,000 a 
at eee 2,863,000 ee 
1922 Nees © 2 933,662 a 
ie 8,919,000 2,980,000 can 
192k 9,010 ,000 3,013,000 = 
ae 9,143,000 3,059, 000 ae 
1926 9,294 ,000 3,111,000 ee 
a 9,637 ,000 a i 606 nee 
192 _ 9,835,000 3,278,000 ae 
ee 10,029,000 3, 334,000 oe 
: 10,208 ,000 3, 386,000 oe 
1932 1D; 31057) 3,431,683 or 
eS Be 3,473,000 of 
1931 10,633 ,000 3,512 ,000 3.0 
aa 10,741 ,000 3,544,000 ae 
ae 10 845 ,000 3,575,000 ao 
93 10,950,000 3,606,000 See 
1937 11,045,000 3°637,000 ore 
1938 pe Oe 3 4 672 000 32-9 
BY. 11,267 ,000 3,708,000 ae 
ae 11, 381,000 3,747,000 ae 
19h2 roe Seana 32-9 
sae 05% ,000 3,884 ,000 33.3 
11,795 ,000 3,915,000 2 
1944 11,946.,000 3,963,000 33- 
1945 12,072,000 i, 000,000 as 
1946 12,292 ,000 093,000 ae 
1947 12,551,000 ee ES 
ns > 176,000 SES 
9 12,823,000 4 275,000 
1949(1) 13,447,000 1 378,000 ae 
1950 13,712,000 4 i721, a 
; 471,000 2.6 
1951 14,009 ,429 4 ae 
597,542 32.8 
1952(2) 14 459,000 4 788 
tates files 788,000 33.1 
oes : ce ee k ,941 ,000 33.3 
1955(2) ee ed Beee. 
eee ee 3900 5 ,266 ,000 33.5 
16,000,791 5 ok ,933 33.6 
(1) The Newfoundland population is included with the Canadian total beginning in 
19i9. Earlier censuses taken by the Newfoundland government showed the following 
totals: 1901 - 220,984; 1911 - 242,619; 1921 - 263,033; 1935 - 289,588; 1945 - 321,819. 
(2) Revised. : 
s of April 1; the 1911, 1921, 1931, 1951 and 1956 Censuses 


Note: The 1901 Census was taken a 
as of June 1; and the 1941 Censuses as of June 2. 
- 1951 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada 1951, 


Source: Census Years 1901 
Volume I, Table l. 
Intercensal Years 
Intercensal Years 
as of June 1, for 
1956 - D-B.S.,Census of Canada, 


1902-1920 - D.B.S., Canada Year Book, 1940, page 103. 
1922-1955 - D.B-S., Population of Canada and Provinces ,estimated 


intercensal years (issued 1957). 
1956 - Population of Counties and Census Divisions. 
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EASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Ottawa Valley 


Carleton 


Eastview 
Ottawa 
Richmond 
Rockcliffe Park 


Lanark 
Almonte 
Carleton Place 
Lanark 
Perth 
Smith's Falls 


Prescott 
Alfred 
Hawkesbury 
L'Orignal 
Vankleek Hill 


Renfrew 
Arnprior 
Barry's Bay 
Braeside 
Chalk River 
Cobden 
Eganville 
Killaloe Station 
Pembroke 
Renfrew 


Russell 
Casselman 
Rockland 


B psUpper Bt. Lawrence 


Dundas 

~~ Chesterville 
Troquois 
Morrisburg 
Winchester 


Frontenac 
Kingston 


Glengarry 
Alexandria 
Lancaster 
Maxville 


Grenville 
Cardinal 
Kemptville 
Merrickville 
Prescott 


Leeds 
Athens 
Brockville 
Gananoque 
Newboro 
Westport 


POPULATION OF ONTARIO, CENSUS YEARS 1901-1956 


a 


INCORPORATED CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


1901 


59,928 
469 


3,023 
4,059 

979 
3,588 
Bad 


4,150 
1,026 
Tyee 


4 152 
734 
alpnloyg 


5,156 
3,153 


107 
1,998 


O32 
1,097 
1,693 
1,101 


19, 788 


1,911 
583 
TH9 


1,378 
1,523 
1,024 
3,019 


953 
8,940 
3,526 

432 


1911 


20,660 


Pay Sies 
624 
159 


aly skibil 
1,192 

993 
2,801 


802 
9, 374 
3,804 

469 


803 


1921 


967 
916 
Loh 
1,126 


2h, 104 


2,195 
672 
f25 


1931 1941 
6,686 7,966 
126,872 154,951 
4O5 L57 
951 1,480 
2,415 2,543 
4,105 4 305 
601 663 
4,099 4 458 
7,108 7,159 
Syd 6,263 
Teen: 1,118 
1,380 1,435 
4 023 3,895 
. 1,198 
472 505 
639 656 
1,020 1,088 
618 628 
9, 368 alate usy6) 
5,296 D 11 
995 1,021 
2,118 2,040 
15012 1,067 
937 956 
1,420 ILA eH (S 
1,027 1,049 
26,180 33,261 
2,006 sales 
616 684. 
769 804 
1,319 1,645 
1,286 232 
812 794 
2,984 3,223 
Teh fee 
9,736 11,342 
3,592 4 ,O4k 
333 332 
{23 726 


1951 
13,799 19,283 
202,045 222,129 
610 794 
159. 20ST 
2,672 2,960 
4,725 4,790 
791 879 
5,034 5,145 
8,441 8,967 
as 
7,194 7,929 
967 1,067 
1,480 1,647 
#381 06-5 137 
T,2lOw a1, s00 
540 506 
- 986 
831 hes: 
1,326 1,598 
762 854 
12,704 15,434 
7,300 8,634 
1,158. 1,042 
2,308 2,757 
1,094 1,169 
1,086 1,078 
L658. 2,131 
ecole 338 
36,870 48,618 
2,204 2,487 
548 594 
778 782 
1,782 1,994 
1,488 1)730 
851 859 
3,518 4,920 
845 935 
12,301 13,885 
4,572 4,981 
311 270 
722 704 
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POPULATION OF ONTARIO, CENSUS YEARS 1901-1956 
Sa a or eS re 
INCORPORATED CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


Change 
1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1956 1956/0 1956/51 


EASTERN ONTARIO (Cont'd) 
B - Upper St. Lawrence (Cont'd) 


Stormont 


Cornwall 6,704 6,598 T5419 AL,126 Fh Wy. 6,869: 18,058 eee 1c) 
Finch - 411 383 386 397 393 389, -5.4 = -1.0 
LAKE ONTARIO Pa 
Durham ™Y 
Bowmanville 2,731 2,814 3,233 080k A306 SW Gaara eg 
Millbrook 917 793 ail 4 663 cen “734 807 A ae 
Newcastle 645 655 559 660 The 958 1,098 (ee RS 
Port Hope ye1s8 = «#509 SOY eres 5,055 6,548 7,522 Webias LAI9 
Hastings 
Bancroft = 625 768 911 1,094 1,334 . 1,669 Ley. BS o4. 
Belleville 9,117 9,876 12,206 13,790 15,710 19,519 20,605 126.0 5.6 
Deloro ~ ~ 279 331 333 283 253 ~953~~ =10.6 
Deseronto 3,520 2,013 1,847 1,476 1,261 caw aln(e9 -51.0 13.6 
Frankford - ms 786 - 852 1,144 15393 1,491 89.7 7.0 
Madoc ie Sire 1,058 1,058 1,059 1,188 1,240 1,325 14.5 6.9 
Marmora 961 866 9h8 996 1,106 Lakh ~ L,4e3 48.6 27.8 
Stirling 845 848 Bh 938 990 1,100 2201. 40.9 8.3 
Trenton ye lly 3,988 5,902 6,276 8,323 (10,085 11,492 172. 5oeneo 
Tweed 1,168 1,368 1,339 Tee Tel 1,343 1562) Saba )e 39.9 4-6 
Lennox & Addington 
Bath Lo7 347 349 334 303 406 637 56.5 56.9 
Napanee 3,143 2,807 3,038 3,497 3,405 3,897 4,273 36.0 9.6 
Newburgh 614 465 416 45k 71 509 603 -1.8 18.5 
Northumberland , 
Brighton 1,378 1,320 Thala 1,580 1,651 L987. ey 18a 5603. 1, o 
Campbellford 2,485 305i) 2,890 2,744. 3,018 3,235 3,425 37.8 Sag 
Covourg e239 307k. 55327.) sB3h 5ye7s | Guero. o.30g Tay) arr 
Colborne Lior? 999 932 1,015 994 15208 1,2h0 ee lil & 
Hastings 815 883 730 738 754. 819 816 On ae On lt 
Peterborough 
Have lock 984. 1,436 1,268 1637 3 Lggls. - Bese -2,205 22.5 6.4 
Lakefield Lem, La9F UalBO ese ho |” ama, i, o36 bein: ie Ce 
Norwood gs 811 765 756 762 e256 1,017 Co 1 .g 
Peterborough 11,239 18,360 20,994 22,327 25,350 38,272 42,698 279.9 11.6 
Prince Edward 
Bloomfield : 610 600 681 64-7 685 769 : 
Picton 3,698 = 3,564 3,356 «= 3,580 3,901 sk 2874, 998 at war 
Wellington 652 785 82h 966 1,036 982 1,077 C5 Queenie 
Victoria 
Bobcaygeon 914 1,000 1,095 991 1,002 W207 ae eke SES ee 
Fenelon Falls 1,132 1,053 1,031 963 1,158 1,300. Uha37 O-e -128 
Lindsay 7,003 6,964 7,620 7,505 8,403 9,603 10,110 Whe 5.3 
Omemee 574 505 510 514 620 The 837 45.8 12.8 
Sturgeon Point = 2 47 29 16 13 Pe, 8 OP Reg 
Woodville 458 394 hse 4o7 394 374 HOG sy vstistt uos6 


POPULATION OF ONTARIO, CENSUS YEARS 1901-1956 
chs cin cha aN Se eae EPI 
INCORPORATED CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
es EN AND VILLAGES 


% Change 
1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1956 1956/01() 1 [22 
METROPOLITAN 
Halton 
Acton 1,484 1,720 L722 23855 ees: 2,880 37910 LAI) ole 
Bronte ? = - 
Burlington 1,119 1,831 25 (09's 3,0NGr yok G,OLt "V araay 715:6 51.9 
George town 1,313 1,583 2,061 2,288 2,562 3,452 5,942 352.65 eed 
Milton OG | ee oh, eee © eye Berd he 5) 1 Or. 2 kb | 20k pag 6 75.2 
Oakville “1,643 2,372 3,29 3,857 2115 6,910 9,983 507.6 his 
Ontario - . - A 4,168* 5,683 L 36.3 
Ajax i 8 0 ; 
Beaverton 2 sont Bea oa os ce eee a ie 
i 1,05 -le. : 
Cannington if een 7,436 11,940 23,439 26,813 41,545 oo pla 2) 
Pickering 2 ia ie e f af ( 1, 3 
Port Perry 1,465 1,148 ANS oo Ga a ake Py Tat 2,121 pie ioe 
Uxbridge 1,657 1,433 1,456 1,325 1,406 1,785 2,065 ah. ea 
Whi tby 2 10 2 5248 3,9572 5 O46 5,904 1,207 95995 313 -T : is 
Peel ih 
Bolton 702 712 679 poe) sas : ep ye Oo Reo 
Brampton 2,748 3,412 BS5et.  Baege Gy : eine ae i 358.0 50.0 
Port Credit - - 1123-7 ByO35: |” 2B 160 3,643 2390 h65.4 74.3 
Streetsville 522 543 615 pel pe rien og 407-3 132.5 
. Leen Wkeme WEEN, Kia Sas 
York 
1,901 P30T, TyeeT © aeRG 3,358 148. aig | 
a vee 509 1,012 Ja008> 9 Pol 1,606 a eal ae 78.9 
Newmarket 2,125- 2,996 3,626 3,748 4,026 5 356 1, 368° "RNG Bice 
Richmond Hill "629 652 me? eos ee 2,164 6,677 961.5 208.5 
Stouffville ae pees me Bee ie ae ee Bee a 
tie ate 60) ie 672 8121, 044 1,699 1,958 224.2 15.2 
Toronto(Metrop'n) 238,080 409,925 611,443 818.348 909,928 1,117,470 1,358,028 470.4 21.5 
Toronto (City) (2)217,547 381,833 521,893 631,207 667,457 675,754 667,706 ee ma 
Etobicoke Twp. 3,767(3) 5,507(5) 10,445 ie ae a Oe har anti ae 
Forest Hill Ps ‘ * ; : : j ; 
ae : S - 325 "938 6,183 165233: > 16,538 “Hyo8ers 1.9 
Long Branch ~ - - 3,962 9,172 8,727 10,2h9 158.7 17.4 
Mimico WaT (Hy Sars 3,151 6800 BF070 di, Sha "13,687" 93 ,.03270 | 2On7 
New Toronto 209(4) 686(4} 2,669 7,146 9,504 11,194 11,560 5,431.1 ieee 
Scarborough Twp. 3,845 4713 11,746 sae eat: see pies oes 1 a 
Swans > = rr 2 , , , M i 
Weston 1,083 1,875 Syab6’ es Ee gall apo ae ae 
York Twp. ) 69,593 81,052 101,582. 117,55 : : 
( 642 522.2 7-8 
East York Twp. (11,192 13,938 57,448 ) 36,080 41,821 64,616 69, 
ten an mire Et ) 13,210 22,908 85,897 170,110 1,187.7 98.0 
NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 
~ Brant 7 48 36,72 1,069 °° Be he 
~~ Brantford 16,619 23,132 29,440 30,107 31,9 30,727 (951, - 
oa 3,229 4,098,368 1374637 5295504 = 70,5 9 
Wentworth 4 3 2,049 23827 3,314 6Ley 17.2 
ears nn dard) Wee Me Buk eee OOM cor Mingts ane 
Dundas eae 81,969 1145151 155,547 166,337 2083321 239,625 355-3 15.0 
Hamilton aie +s a 877 1,007 1,922 4,506 413.8 au 
Stoney Creek . 21 910 1,347 1, 754 Tem: 30% 
Waterdown 622 ve se : 
B - Niagara ‘ ie 6 
~~Haldimand es 1.206 1,401 1,681 2,078 159; . 
Caledonia 601 ae ae oo 709 719 772 0.1 Teo 
Cayuga fos. ByBEL. | geal. iC ea yee ae ee 
Dunnville 2,105 tone: 1,169 1,385 1,455 1,746 1,964 92.5 12.5 
Hagersville ahs ; "485 506 591 652 733 43.7 122% 
Jarvis 5 210 


*Improvement District in 1951. 
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POPULATION OF ONTARTO, CENSUS YEARS 1901-1956 


INCORPORATED CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


Chan, 
1902 igi. age Ypiogt gee ie exon ap 
NIAGARA (Cont'd) 


B-Niagara (Cont'd) 


Lincoln 
Beamsville 832 1,096 1,256 1,203 1,309 1,112 2,406", SAGO, 58 ky 
Grimsby 1,001 1,669 2,004 2,198 2351 2,773 3,605) 26001 37.2 
Merritton 1,710 1,670 2,544 2,523 2,993 4,714 -5,hoh 216.0 44.6 
Niagara 1,258 akasyke, ILA Sou 1,228 Aste 2,108 2,710) LL7e8 30.0 
Port Dalhousie 1,125 1,152 1,492 1,547 1,723 2,616 3,087 174.4 18.0 
St. Catharines 9,946 12,484 19,881 24,753 30,275 37,984 39,708 299.2 45 
Welland 
Chippaws. 460 707 nasi 1,266 iby Stole 1,762 2,039.  3hSzaueenae ed 
Crystal Beach = = 298 661 618 1,204 1,850 520.8 ee Om 
Fonthill - : 2 863 1,000 1,412 - 1,672 Waieronmmess 
Fort Erie 2,246 2,916 3,947 5,908 6,595 7,572 8,632 284.3 14.0 
Humberstone = 2 1,524 2,490 2,963 3,895 (6) - = 
Niagara Falls 4 ohh 9,248 14,764 19,046 20,589 22,874 23,563 455.2 3.0 
Port Colborne 253 1,624 3,415 6,503 6,993 8,275 Wb,0e8 1,01g.6 69.5 
Thorold 1,979 2,273 4,825 9,092 2 » 305 6,397: 8,053 306.9 Rae.G 
Welland 1,863 5,318 S654  TWOs709. 12,500° 1553825 16,405. “Were bsT 
LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 
Aylmer 2,204 2,102 2,194 2,283 2,478 S43, Medd. 90.6 20.6 
Dutton 863 836 813 776 787 794 784 ~9e2 ~1.3 
Port Burwell iz . = = = 674 722 e y ve 
Port Stanley 552 891 973 &16 a Aa 1j#91* 1,480. | T68ea -0.7 
Rodney = 676 756 736 702 885 1,026 51.8 15.9 
St. Thomas 11,485 14,054 16,026 15,430 17,132 18,173 19,129 66.6 Gas) 
Springfield 501 koh 460 378 4ST 52h 482 23000 e=05.0 
Vienna 352 332 288 217 260 322 362 SISK Sly 
West Lorne = THO 755 840 728 1,031 1,088 47.0 5.5 
Middlesex 
Ailsa Craig Thy 568 532 489 7h 515 533 «= -28.4 3.5 
Glencoe 1,034 841 862 788 836 979-1, O44 140 6.6 
London 37,976 46 , 300 60,959 71,148 78,134 95,343 101,693 167.8 6.7 
Lucan 848 709 683 606 631 881 geh. 9.0 4.9 
Newbury Woy 377 301 258 285 290 3310—) eile ee 
Parkhill 1,430 1,289 gS 2 1,030 Qh7 Oo = L0N3 Beam Dae 
Strathroy 2,933 2 ,823 2,691 2,964 3,016 3,708 4,2ho Wh Ge 14.3 
Wardsville 343 20 Pee 223 255 313 318 -7.3 156 
Norfolk 
Delhi 823 825 168 Tet 2,062 2,517 3,008 +26) Bio. 
Long Point hs 2 5 = 
Port Dover 1,177 1,138 1,462 Le TOT 1,968.» 2,yho 2,790 “197-0 eee 
Port Rowan 657 721 672 689 661 193 766  ""LG.iveasagh 
Simcoe 2 , 627 Baoan 3,953 5,226 6,037 13209 (80780 ss2Oap es eatery 
Waterford 1,122 1,083 He 2D 213 The BME IWS sal Sols) (Ord 9.3 
Oxford 
Embro 595 ATT 460 4.60 h6u 472 ye mmr Whe TNE gs boloph 
Teer ont 4,573 4 763 5,150 5,233 5,782 — 6,5e\)) \Gpeiue mis seen i 
Norwich 1,269 1,112 1,176 1,158 1,268 Ly3o0. 2 Ghee 27 40%) 12.0 
Tavistock - 981 1,011 1,029 1,066 LOGN aig 155 Leth eee o 6 
Tillsonburg 2,241 2,758 2,974 3,305 4,002 5,330 moselomunly yas 6.6 
Woods tock 8 833 9,320 9,935 11,146 12,461 15 ,5NNIS, 487 One enD. oO 


POPULATION OF ONTARTO, CENSUS YEARS 1901-1956 


a a ae a ti nc La A tr a BO 


INCORPORATED CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A --Border 
~~Essex 
Aube re pure 2,222 2,560 a, ee Bo 759r. Ne, Uae o,0n0 
Belle River 607 520 0 782 999 1,431 
aes 1,391 1,353 1,588 1,954 1,995" 2,742 
arrow és ES = 989 1,166 1519 
oa ube a hoy X, TOBU a Vee, ST pee 032 
Bake : - - 703 951 1,854 
Leamington 2,451 2,652 3, 6750 |b; 90277) 95,8580) 96,950 
Ojibway é A 101 19 ak ey 
Riverside - - 1,155 4,432 4 ,878 9,214 
St. Clair Beach eS 2 3 148 PHI 474 
Tecumseh - = 978 2,129 2,412 3,543 
Windsor 12) 153 17 ,829 38,591 63,108 105,311 120,049 
Kent 
Blenheim 1,653 1,387 1,565 1,737 1,952 2,459 
Bothwell 907 690 633 649 677 725 
Chatham 9,068 10,770 13,256e0 1h, 56@t" 27, 309n 21 218 
ae TGs. WEISS 1,339" 2) 41,529 tose ore 
rieau = 3 205 255 2 3 
Erie Beach = 2 28 48 Tee 59 
Highgate - - 394 361 311 349 
Ridgetown 2,405 1,954 1,855 1,952 1,944 2,365 
Thamesville 864 807 800 197 828 968 
Tilbury jones arse W8TS . *UyS0e T2186. eee 008 
Wallaceburg 2,763 3,436 4 ,006 4, 326 4 ,986 7,688 
Wheatley - - 378 798 785 1.021 
B - Lambton 
Lambton 
Alvinston 898 806 691 708 699 693 
Arkona 468 yok 20 420 406 370 
Courtright 2 375 Lu 345 Se, 531 
Forest 1553 1,445 1,422 1,480 15570 able 
Grand Bend = = Z é % "i ‘ : aes 
O11 Springs 1,018 64, 90 a9 > 
Petrolia 4,135 3,518 4, Ue “2505-9 "2,008 3,105 
Point Edward 780 874 1,258 1,362 1,363 1,838 
Sarnia 8,176 9,947 Uh ,O7%: 18,191" AB; Tsey 34,697 
Thedford 633 559 52h 559 623 616 
Watford 1,279 r,092 1,059 979 1, O78 1, Se! 
Wyoming 829 569 482 480 523 69. 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron 
Blyth 871 Tok 656 622 611 ap 
Brussels 1,114 902 870 782 825 As 
Clinton 2,547 2,254 2,018 1,789 1,896 2,547 
Exeter AN fo ae me ee 1 Wie)” 91,666) “BSB ae se eat 
gederick W158 04,522 i Op oie Oe, Sate toe 
Hensall 820 792 156 Tak 665 713 
Seaforth 2 ,2hk5 1,983 1,829 1,686 1,668 2,118 
Wingham 2,392 2,238 2,092" 1,959 2,030 |)2,642 
Perth 
—- 2,6 2 ,289 a Wr e676 © "3,0 Zhe 
nese £98 826 951 G3 77". L, Olea 1,050 
Mitchell 1,945 1,766 1,800 1,588 iby fi 1,979 
St. Mary's 3, 304 3, 388 3, O47 3,802 3,635 3,995 
Stratford 9,959 12,946 16,094 17,742 17,038 18,785 
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POPULATION OF ONTARIO, CENSUS YEARS 1901-1956 


INCORPORATED CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


1901 1911. «1921193 19kl «1951 1956 Tsefeuiy ee aaa 
UPPER GRAND RIVER (Cont'd) 


Waterloo 
Ayr 827 823 Tae 804 761 931 | 939 13.5 0.9 
Bridgeport - - ~ - = Seely Oe is 23.3 
Elmira 1,060 Hee 2,016 2,170 2,012 2,589 2,916 175.1 12.6 
Galt 7,866 10,299 13,216 14,006 15,346 19,207 23,738 201.8 23.6 
Hespeler 2,457 2,368 «2,777! 2,752, 3,058 eee eee ere 57: Or Os 
Kitchener 9,747 15,196 21,763 30,793 35,657 4b, 667 "69,56o “Sry 30.8 
New Hamburg 1,208 1,484 1,352 1,436 1,402 1,130 1,939 60.5 11.6 
Preston 2,308 3,883 5,423: 406,280) 0. °6,7O% ~ (ein ovea7 3p6%a? 89 IF 
Waterloo Sy sil 4,359 5 ,883 8,095 9,025» 11,99 16.874 362.9 36.5 

Wellington 

~~ Arthur — 1,285 L102 1,104 1,021 937 1,080, 152k -12.5 3.3 
Clifford 608 595 469 437 46h 510 533 a ic We 
Drayton 791 706 600 558 504 541 SHS) Sens 5:9 
Elora 1,187 1,197 1,136 1,195 1,247 1,348 1,457 eh ial sh 
Erin 511 511 479 451 4.99 650 885 13.2) 365 
Fergus 1,396 1,534 1,796 2,594 2 ,832 55 Ome wOCT. 163.4 8.6 
Guelph 11,496 15,175 18,128 21,075 > 23,273 | 27,386 7a3 660 1945 23.6 
Harriston 1,637 1,491 1,263 1,296 1,305 1,494 1,592 Oh 6.6 
Mount Forest 2,019 1,839 1,718 1,60% 1,892 2,291 | -2,438 20.8 6.4 
Palmerston 15,850 1,665 1528 1,543 1,418 NUH (Si » uy a\px0) -16o "ars 

GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 

Bruce 
Chesley 1,734 1,734 1,708 1,699 1,701 L672 * 2,629 ao 1 Geng 
Hepworth - 309 317 314 290 356 387 25.3. gar 
Kincardine Be Oa 1,956 2,077 2,465 2,507 RHE “Bali CGE 2042 
Lion's Head = > es 406 368 358 413 Beh als: 
Lucknow ey 967 905 973 867 908 962 -13.4 5.9 
Mildmay = = 708 685 Havel 847 870 22.9 ei 
Paisley 1,086 830 760 Tek 709 730 Gs -32.0 ee 
Port Elgin TE 38 1,235 1,291 1, 305 1,395 1,558 1,597 21.6 2a5 
Ripley x cs * Whe 391 450 472 6.8 4.9 
Southampton 1,636 1,685 1,537 1,489 1,600 1,700 1,640 OL25 he Sho 
Tara 625 551 545 461 4.95 485 540 43,65 ane 
Teeswater 930 854 829 792 819 197 866 -6.9 8.7 
Tiverton 470 342 292 265 282 252 261 44.5 3.6 
Walkerton eae sak 2,601 2, 344 2,431 2,679 3,264 3,698 25 5 285e 
Wiarton 2 ,4h3 2,260. 1,726) 1,940. 1,749 san, ooe me coe ~20,0aeeoel 

Dufferin 
Grand Valley 751 175 620 Sol) Gee 628 655 -12.8 4.3 
Orangeville BAS ii 2,340 2,187 2,614 eae! 3,249 3,887 54.8 19.6 
Shelburne 1,188 1; AS 1,072 L,Out 1,005 1,184 1,2h5 4.8 5.2 

Grey 
Chatsworth = 357 Boe 266 345 395 410 Lh She B28 
Dundalk 762 687 675 673 688 768 847 sts ee Om 
Durham 1,422 1,581 1,494 150 TEATS 1,839 -250676) » Soci eo.) 
Flesherton ~ - hoe 482 431 463 471 DE Ol) 
Hanover 1,392 Baus 9 Py [BL 3 OTF 3,290): “3, 5a ames sees Lass ay la 
Markdale 892 925 882 892 870 1,007 986 TOMS =D 
Meaford 1,916 Rola 2,650 2,624 2,662 3,178 3,643 Cea aS 
Neustadt - 466 422 455 419 481 490 5.2 1.9 
Owen Sound 8,776 12,558 12,190 - 12,839 Ih ,002 Sabyyeaer 76 OS Ak oie lt: 
Shallow Lake - 509 362 326 30h, 299 366 etelsile  vorepy ht 
Thornbury 786 793 820 764 838 O71 -1,037 Cae ee 


POPULATION OF ONTARIO, CENSUS YEARS 1901-1956 


ee 


INCORPORATED CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
il set i SAE Db Bn mia eo % Change 


1901 1911 1921 1 
931 1941 1951 1956 1956/0111) 1 Zz 
GEORGIAN BAY (Cont'd) - ade : 


A - Blue Water (Cont! 


d) 
Simcoe 
Alliston 1.256 
Barrie , Shek 1,376 14355 (elyT33ve 15987; 22,426 1193.2 22-1 
Seaton 5949 420 6,936 TeTTOe00 OsH25 (42, Fake dG, O52 9183.30 S4a7 
Bradford a sie a5 563 594 re 675 6.5 10.1 
Coldwater 972 1033. 2jHCS) 2,010 RON. (5563 
Collingwood ze 64g 658 628 549 583 693 6.8 18.9 
Creemore nee 13000 5 882 5 ,809 6,27 0-oe TAB T59TS 38.6 7-6 
Himvale 54 643 653 591 629 Re B30 Ba oe2Be 
Midland Li z : a 897 - 11.0 
Gwin eo 4,663 7,016 6,920 6,800 7,206 8,250 159.9 14.5. 
AR Pape 1 ated 6,828 "0 563k of B,183 wwr94 7980" 1251107 93,65 1» Leake Sales 
Hark Wen teolt 2,422 3,568 4,037 4,035 4,521 4, 9h9 «5,420 123.8 95 
Stayner - si 1,074 964 973 884 OR). dla 2'y ta Salt 
Gotteution ete 1,039 G72 owdgOhO wow dy@ad wed. BOGeh EyhO9 and 16.7 yy dL.6 
Victoria Harbour oe oe {366 561 aot 102 14.9 18.8 
Hage totes 5 1,616) sQ,HGS ir DARE n AG ORG AP ROD Py RR> yore hues Ore 
7 _ 2 * = J 387 529 - 36.7 
- Highlands 
Muskoka 
Bala - - 346 374 hol 4oo 
Bracebridge 2,479, 2eTO 2,451 2 436 2,381 2,68h : He ee ce 
Gravenhurst 2,146 1,624 4,478 1,864 2,122 3,005 oak mits “+ 
Huntsville 2,152 2,358 2,2h6 ORT 2,800 3,286 os 1 41.8 me 
Port Carling 323 378 Woy 599 509 493 3 57. Be 
Port Sydney - = ‘: i 127 181 as ides 3c 
Windermere ~ = z 168 143 153 151 eg pes 
Parry Sound 
Burk's Falls fe} Re) 976 981 855 710 891 
902 
a) : Bias  jegtd 327 Hizylaaiaoon wieiue heat eke 
Magne tawan ¥ 4 588 a7 213 197 197 pe 13. 
tae Sound 2 ,884 3,429 3,546 Spi 5,765. 5y183 55378 sats 3.8 
Aah ea? ‘i Ou 614 650 Tim DAOs2nwd 985 per 5 sB 19.4 
Rosseau 4 ‘ 2 262 266 215. 22 ; ; 
South River 2 593 573 672 838 ae Se Le 407 
Sundridge 357 420 423 sol oe eal S ai ae 
Trout Creek ue 388 376 370 389 438 13.9 “4i- 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Clay Belt 
Cochrane 
Cochrane is 
= sen Co pa ie eae ee eel ee Ree 
Ee abt. f 118 U6 1,s0@ she ays Bs'5 dock 
a reiol 4 fj if ae ae 3,431 4,687 5,463 490.0 16.6 
Smooth Rock Falls s a : z pes ea ‘ ois. : ie oe Z ae 
Timmi 4 , . . 
ess - - 3,643 14,200 28,790 27,743 27,551 616.9 -0.7 
Bipieeiee 
Bonfield ho 484. 421 4 
Cache Bay = 3 889 926. test ie ahs cay Sie ee 
Mattawa L400 /° t,salee gibee }2 1 cate es jor 13 poy 3208! aoe 4.6 
he eadiiao 2,530 7,737 10,692 15,528 15,599 17,944 21,020 730.8 17.1 
Sturgeon Falls 1,418 2,199 4,125 4234 576 44962 5,874 314.2 = 18.4 
Timiskaming 
Charlton - - 405 225 210 169 159 ~—--60 4 
Cobalt - 5 ,638 Reg 23 1005 3a, Spot Be aea0 oe, JOT eo Ae 
Englehart - 670 Too 1,210 1,262 1,585 1,705 154.5 7.6 
Hai leybury - 3,874 aisha tere tee B68! er 38 265k) 386 13.1. 
Latchford - 428 227 469 587 BOW FECB ye Ao ae 058 
New Liskeard - 2,108 2,268 2,880 3,019 4,215 4,619 119.1 9.6 
Thornloe . - 141 4h 145 180 189 34.0 5.0 
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POPULATION OF ONTARIO, CENSUS YEARS 1901-1956 


INCORPORATED CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


Change 
190, glk 192k 193N CT SST C956 Bae aeEEL 


NORTHEASTERN ONT. (Cont'd) 
B - Nickel Range 


Manitoulin 
Gore Bay 723 703 635 672 (2 ans = Tak: Aa SR 
Little Current 728 1,208 923 1,101 1,088 Lj3e7 “2,50 aes ow 
Sudbury 
Capreol t: - 1,287 1,684 1,641 2,002 2,394 86.0 19.6 
Chelmsford = 550 561 725 905 1210. U2) due B57 Gm mraieO 
Coniston = . . 5 2,245 Ba02- 2, 47e 10.4 8.1 
Copper Cliff 2,500 3,082 2,597 33173 3,732 3,974 3,801 52.0 -h.4 
Frood Mines S = 2 173 70 - 109: " © UBhs ) oR en 
Levack 3 . 3 - 895° 1,833) "2,929 22a ga 
Lively e a s a a 2,8h0 = 2 
Massey 864 632 643 152 937. 1,068: 23.6: 1h.o 
Sudbury 2,027 4,150 8,621 18,518 32,203 4e,hio 46,482 2,193.1 9.6 
Webbwood = 657 567 451 415 467 500 -23.9 Fal 
C - Sault 
Algoma 
Blind River 3 2,558 1,843 2,805 2,619 2,512 3,633 4e.0  4WN6 
Bruce Mines 2 689 LTT her3 262 370 51. ocpkveeeans 
Hilton Beach 2 i : 214 182 206 145 --32.2  -29.6 
Nesterville “ 2 180 209 112 116 354 Ga i BLO 
Sault Ste. Marie T5169 10j96) 21,092 23,082 255754 32a.h6e 3/329 HOOnf .al5e0 
Thessalon 1,205 1,945 1,651 1,632 1,316 1,595 1,716 yeu = 7.6 
LAKEHEAD -NORTHWESTERN ONT ~ 
Kenora 
Dryden - 715  1yOrg 1,306 16a «= a o7 NR 5 19.3F Gere 
Keewatin : 122-1, 387 2heo 6B) 68k 15989 56.9 19.3 
Kenora 5,202 6,158 5,407 6,766 7,745 8,695 10,278 97.6 18.2 
Sioux Lookout : 2 1,129 27008 «1756 «2G 2,504 aaa ae 
Rainy River 
Fort Frances ‘ {ory 3,109 5,470 5 ,897 8,038 9,005 459.0 12.0 
Rainy River : 1,578 1,44h Vice «6 1ya05 SS ee ee 
Thunder Bay 
Fort William 3,633 16,499 20,541 26,277 30,585 34,947 39,464. 986.5 eile.9 
Geraldton = ps E = 2,979 3,227 3,268 ORS 1.1 
Port Arthur S,e1k 11,820 ) 1h 366 19,818 24,406 31,161 38,136 1,086.6 22.4 


(1) Or the earliest year given 

(2) Includes 1,852 people in North Toronto, 6,091 in Toronto Junction and 1,564 in East Toronto 

in 1901; and 5,362 people in North Toronto in 191l;these centres were later annexed to Toronto. 

(3) Does not include the population of Mimico and New Toronto which were not then incorporated 

and formed part of Etobicoke Township. The population of these two centres are shown 
separately. 

(4) Not incorporated at this date. 

(5) Does not include the population of New Toronto, which was not then incorporated and formed 

part of Etobicoke Township. 

Note: .Population figures for any given year are based on the areas of the cities, towns and 
villages as incorporated at that date. In many cases, figures for earlier years would 
not correspond with the 1951 and 1955 areas due to later annexations. 

As only incorporated cities, towns and villages are covered by this table (except with 
Metropolitan Toronto), some of the municipalities may have had, in the dates shown blank, 
a population which would be included with the data for the township containing the munici- 
pality. The smaller municipalities shown under Metropolitan Toronto were, at various dates, 
carved out of townships now included in Metropolitan Toronto. 

Source: Dominion Buroau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Volume I, Table 93; Census of. 
Canada, 1956 - Counties and Sub-divisions 4 The Metropolitan Toronto townships - 
Census of Canada, 1951, Volume I, Table 12, ana Census of Canada, 1941, Volume II, 
Table 10. zi iis 
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Vital Statistics 


The birth and natural increase rates in Ontario during the past few years have 
been at the highest levels recorded in this century, while the death rates have been 
at the lowest mark. The trend toward a lower birth rate which prevailed in Ontario 
during the 1920's and 1930's was arrested during the World War II years, when the 
economic and social conditions resulting from the war brought about a considerable 
increase in the number of marriages - both those "saved" from the depression years 
and "borrowed" from the future years - and a rise in the number of births and the 
birth rate. The increased living standards of the people and the greater medical 
care and social services they now enjoy led to a fall of one-third in the death rate 
between 1901 and 1955. 


The 139,000 births in 1955 were the highest number ever registered in this 
Province, being 3,000 more than in the previous record year, 1954, 60,000 more than 
in 1945 and Qh. ,000 more than the number shown for 1901. At a rate of close to 27 
births per 1,000 population, the birth rate was at about the highest level ever 
recorded, 10 points above the depression low of 16.9 registered in 1937, 7 points 
above the 1945 level of 19.7 and 6 points above the 1901 rate. The Provinces's birth 
rate rose with some fluctuations from 20.7 in 1901 to 25.3 in 1920. From that date 
will. 1938, there was a steady decline. The downward movement was first reversed in 
that year and, except for a few zigzag moves, the rate after that rose to its present 
peak level, with the sharpest upward move occurring in the immediate post-war years. 


The 1955 death rate of 8.8 per 1,000 population was more than four points less 
than the 1901 rate, 13.1, and one point under the 1945 rate of 9.9. With a growing 
population, however, the number of deaths increased from 28,500 at the turn of the 
century to 45,434 in 1955, an increase of 17,000. 


The Province's natural increase (births minus deaths) has, of course, followed 
the fluctations of a rising birth rate and a falling death rate. The 1955 natural 
increase of 93,604 was the highest ever recorded, being 77,000 more than the 1901 
figure and 54,000 greater than in 1945. The natural increase rate of 18.1 in 1955 
was nearly 12 points higher than the lowest rate ever recorded (6.4 in 1937), 10.4 
points above the 1901 rate and 8.2 points higher than in 1945, 


A county and regional analysis of births, deaths and marriages in 1954 and 1955 
shows only insignificant changes between the two years. There were, however, consider- 
able differences in the birth rate from one county to another. Some counties showed 
a birth rate of over 30 per 1,000 population, while others were just over 20 per 1,000. 
Sudbury District, with a birth rate of 36.6 in 1955, had the highest rate. The 
difference from one region to another was not so pronounced. In 1955, the birth 
rates varied from 32.5 per 1,000 population in the Northeastern Ontario Region to 25.4 
in the Metropolitan Region. The former was the only regional rate over 30 per 1,000. 
The birth rates in the other regions ranged upward from the Metropolitan rate to 
around 28. Numerically, the Metropolitan Region accounted for the greatest number of 
births, with about 30 per cent of Ontario's total. The death rates also showed consider- 
able differences among the various counties, ranging from as high as 12.7 to as low as 
6.1. Again, Sudbury District was in the van, with the low rate of 6.1. As with births, 
the differences among regions was not so pronounced as those among counties. The 
highest rate - 10.2 per 1,000 population - occurred in the Georgian Bay Region and the 
lowest - 7.1 - in the Northeastern Ontario Region. The differences in marriage rates 
were not so great as in the birth and death rates, but as they are based on place of 
occurrence and not of residence as with birth and death rates, comparisons between 
counties are not as valid as for the other rates. Only in York County was the 1955 
marriage rate over 10 per 1,000. The lowest rate for any county was 6 per O00. 


The 1954 birth, death and marriage rates indicated considerable differences among 
incorporated municipalities of 5,000 and over. The birth rates ranged from a high of 
38.4 per 1,000 (Sturgeon Falls) to a low of 13.5 (Forest Hill). Death rates varied 
from a low of 5.0 in Eastview to a high of 14.8 per 1,000 in Perth. Both of these 
municipalities are in the Ottawa Valley Zone of the Eastern Ontario Region. Marriages 
are given by place of occurrence so that a fair comparison cannot be made among the 
municipalities. For example, the honeymoon centre of Niagara Falls had the highest 
rate in 1954 - 20 per 1,000 population. (It should be remembered when comparing the 
vital statistics rates forcounties and municipalities that county and regional rates 
are calculated on the basis of an intercensal estimate, while municipal rates are 
made up on the assessed population figures, which generally tend to be lower than Census 
figures ;municipal rates would generally, then, work out somewhat higher than county rates). 


BIRTHS, DEATHS AND NATURAL INCREASE, ONTARTO 
CALENDAR YEARS 1901 - 1955 


Births Deaths Natural Increase 
Rate per Rate per Rate per 

Year No. 1,000 Pop'n No. 1,000 Pop'n No. 1,000 Pop'n. 
1901 45 ,281 20.7 28 ,500 shoal 16,781 That 
1902 46,973 21h 26,713 12.2 20,260 9.2 
1903 47,709 21.5 28,399 12.8 19,310 8.7 
1904 49,158 21.9 29 ,600 13.2 19,558 OTT 
1905 50,808 e272 29,748 13.0 21,060 9.2 
1906 50,621 22.0 31, 2h4 13.6 19,377 8.4 
1907 52,289 22 BV TS6 nelle 20,533 Sh 44 
1908 54,878 22.8 30,947 12.8 23,931 9.9 
1909 54 448 22.3 30,792 12.6 23,656 o.7 
1910 55,755 22.5 31, 332 12.6 2h 423 9.8 
1911 56,096 22.2 31,878 12.6 2h ,218 9.6 
1912 58,870 20. 35 32,150 12.5 26,720 10.4 
1913 64,516 2k 4 34,317 13.0 30,199 11.4 
1914 66 ,225 Ou.5 32,440 16.0 33,785 Ea 
1915 67 ,032 2h .6 33,294 1252 33,738 12.4 
1916 65 ,264 24.1 35 ,580 138. 29 , 684 10.9 
1917 62 ,666 23.0 33,204. 12.2 29, 382 10.8 
1918 64,729 23.6 43,038 Ley 21,691 Tso 
1919 62,774 22.5 34 ,O10 12ee 28 , 764 10.3 
1920 f2,5 10 25.3 Oo, 440 ee. 32,071 Ree 
1921 Th 152 25.3 34,551 ETS 39,601 iso 
1922 71,430 24.0 34 034. 11.4 37 , 396 12.5 
1923 70,056 2303 35 ,636 1128 34,420 gave 
192k FL, 510 epul 33,078 10.8 38 432 1276 
1925 70,122 225 33,960 10.9 36,162 11.6 
1926 67,617 eileen 35 ,909 12.3 31,708 10.0 
1927 67 ,671 2150 34775 10.8 32 ,896 10.2 
1928 68,510 20.9 316028 ae. 3 31, 382 9.6 
1929 68 ,458 20.5 38,123 tbe 30, 335 Oya 
1930 71,263 21.0 37 , 313 ih bee) 33,950 10.0 
1931 69,209 20.2 35,705 10.4 33,504 9.8 
1932 66,82 19.2 36,469 TORS OR Sie! Ser 
1933 63,646 18.1 35,301 LOS 28 , 345 cay 
1934 62 234 MALS BN) ake) 9.9 OT, LUS ToT 
1935 63,069 1 (86 36, 327 10.2 26,752 i ie) 
1936 62,451 (aS Si epee 10.4 2h ,880 6.9 
1937 61,645 16.9 38 475 10.6 23,170 6.4 
1938 65,564 a7 36,890 10.0 28,674 7-8 
1939 64,123 ieee: 35230 LOWS. 26,593 ae 
1940 68 , 524. #28 38 ,503 10.3 30,021 8.0 
1941 72,262 akc a 6 39 ,226 10.4 33,036 o.7 
1942 78,192 206i 39,119 10.1 39,073 TOS 
1943 81,173 20.7 41,063 10.5 40,110 10.2 
igh 78 ,090 19.7 39,781 10.0 38 , 309 9.7 
1945 78,974 ey 39 4.99 9.9 39,475 Jog 
1946 97 446 2328 39,758 Ong 57,688 Weal 
1947 108 ,853 26.1 41,619 10.0 67 ,234 16:1 
1948 104,195 2h 4 he , 364 9.9 61,831 WAS) 
1949 106,601 24.3 43,379 9.9 63,222 144 
1950 108 ,708 2h 3 43,948 9.8 64,760 1h. 
1951 114 ,827 25.0 43,981 9.6 70,846 15.4 
1952 123,891 26.0 4h oe 9.3 79,489 16.7 
1953 129,771 26.5 4s eke 9.2 8h 529 iy ess} 
1954 136,261 2720 Wh 515 8.8 91,746 Ie Se. 
1955(prelim'y )139 ,038 26.8 45 43h 8.8 93, 604 18.1 


Note: Births are live births only. 


Source: Figures from memo from The Office of the Registrar-General, Ontario. 
Rates calculated by Statistics Branch, Department of Economics. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES & DEATHS, ONTARIO, 1954 AND 1955 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


EASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Ottawa Valle 


Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 


Russell 


Sub-total 


1955 
1954 
1955 
1954 
1955 
1954 
1955 
1954 
1955 
1954 


1955 
1954 


B - Upper St. Lawrence 


Dundas 
Frontenac 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Leeds 


Stormont 
Sub-total 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONT. 


LAKE ONTARIO 
Durham 
Te 
Hastings 
Lennox & Addington 
Northumberland 
Peterborough 


Prince Edward 


Victoria 


TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO 


1955 
1954 
1955 
1954. 
1955 
1954 
1955 
1954 
1955 
1954 
1955 
1954 
1955 
1954 


1955 
1954 


_1959 


1954 
1955 
1954. 
1955 
1954 
193) 
1954 
1955 
1954 
1955 
1954 
195) 
1954 
1955 
1954 


1959 
1954 


No. 


Tisso3 
7,063 
829 
931 
774 
782 
2,348 
2,343 
536 
526 


11,840 
11,645 


416 
hOS 
2,095 


Births 


Rate per 
1,000 Pop'n 


Marriages 
Rate per 
No. 1,000 Pop'n 
2,419 8.8 
2,356 8.9 
305 O.7 
277 7.8 
212 8.2 
209 8.4 
Dil ens 
546 Tel 
146 7.9 
130 lee 
3,655 8.6 
3,518 8.5 
al (CO 
118 Genes! 
588 Cee 
586 8.5 
LOT 768) 
154 SP 
126 Pe 
130 6.8 
317 Hie: 
328 7.9 
465 8.9 
OT 8.9 
1,740 7.9 
1,743 Sak 
5 5395 Bes 
5261 8.4 
ei 6.6. 
Pol gaon ++ 
46 6.0 
54 6.9 
683 8.6 
726 9.3 
134 6.0 
146 hel 
233 Biel 
231 6.8 
508 7.8 
478 (ae 
133 6.6 
123 6.3 
aig To 
226 seal 
2,187 7.4 
2,235 7.8 


i 


No. 


Deaths 
Rate per 
1,000 Pop'n 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES & DEATHS, ONTARIO, 1954 AND 1955 


METROPOLITAN 
Halton 
Ontario 
Peex 


York 
TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 


NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 


Brant 


Wentworth 


Sub-total 
B - Niagara 
Haldimand 
Lincoln 


Welland 
Sub-total 


TOTAL, NIAGARA 

LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 


Oxford 


TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 
& - Border 


Essex 


Kent 


Sub-total 


1955 
1954 
1955 
1954 
1955 
1954 
1955 
1954 


1955 
1954 


1955 
1954 
195) 
1954 
195) 
1954 


1955 
1954 
1959 
1954 
1955 
1954 


1955 
1954 


1955 
1954 


1955 
1954 
1955 
1954 
1955 
1954 
1955 
1954 


1959 
1954 


1995 
1954 
1955 
1954 


1955 
1954 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Births 
Rate per 


No. 1,000 Pop'n 


1,734 
1,545 
2,847 
2,876 
2 OCT 
2,148 
34,758 
33,068 


41,566 
39,637 


1,873 
1,949 
7,970 
7,924 


9,843 
9,873 


664 
725 
2,862 
2,762 
3,910 
3,984 


7,436 
T,471 
17,279 
17,344 


Marriages 


No. 1,000 Pop'n 


Rate Per 
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No. 


Rate per 


1,000 Pop'n 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES & DEATHS, ONTARIO, 1954 AND 1955 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


LAKE ST. CLAIR (Cont'd) 


B - Lambton 


Lambton. 
Sub-total 


TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron 
Perth 
Waterloo 


Wellington 


TOTAL, UPPER GRAND R. 


GEORGIAN BAY 
A = Blue Water 


Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 


Simcoe 
Sub-total 


B - Highlands 
Muskoka 


Parry Sound 


Sub-total 
TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARTO 
A - Clay Belt 
Cochrane 
Nipissing 


Timiskaming 


Sub-total 


Births 
Rate per 
No. 1,000 Pop'n 
LO5D 925519 29.3 
1954 2,520. 29.8 
1955 2,519 29.3 
1954 2,520 29.8 
19D 2 326 27.8 
1954 11,354 28.5 
1955 1,328 25.9 
1954 1,289 25.1 
1955 1,241 23.2 
1954 1,272 23.6 
1955 3,910 27.4 
1954 3,896 ad 
HO55° deere 2563 
1954 1,870 25.9 
1955 8,351 26.0 
1954 8,327 26.2 
1955 985 2h.0 
1954 1,029 24.8 
1955 329 22.0 
195% 338 22.9 
1955 1,403 24.2 
1954 1,354 23-3 
1955 3,318 27.8 
1954 3,088 26.8 
1955 6,035 25.9 
1954 5,809 25.3 
1955 616 26.0 
1954 578 24.3 
1955 ea 25.4 
1954 758 27.2 
1955. 1,337 25.7 
1954 1,336 25.8 
1955 Tpsne 25-0 
1954 7,145 25.4 
1955 2,750 30.6 
1954 2,792 Siloi/ 
1955 1,886 33-1 
1954 1,835 33.6 
1955 1,512 30.7 
1954 1,458 29.2 
1955 6,148 31.4 
1954 6,085 31.6 


Marriages 


No. 


Rate per 
1,000 Pop'n 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES & DEATHS, ONTARIO, 1954 AND 1955 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Births ——_Merriages tab 
Rate Per Rate per Rate per 


NORTHWESTERN ONT. (Cont'd) No. 1,000 Pop'n No. 1,000 Pop'n No. 1,000 Pop'n 
B - Nickel Range 


Manitoulin 1955 314 o> 86 ee 101 8.9 
Sudbury 1955 4,664 36.6 cso Ry eS 776 6.1 
1954 4,791 38.6 1,119 9.0 826 6.7 
Sub-total 1955 4,978 35.8 1,089 7.8 877 6.3 
1954°. 5,123%¢. 37.6 1,188 8.8 927 6.8 

Cc - Sault 

Algoma 1955 2,274 29.5 641 Sea 580 hs; 
1956 2,218 30.9 557 cs 581 8.1 
Sub-total 1955 eer  e9sS 641 8.3 580 Ts> 
TOS ee ela. 3059 557 7.0 581 sya 
TOTAL NORTHEASTERN, 1955 13,400 32.5 3,292 8.0 2,928 ed: 
ONTARIO 1954 13,426 33.6 3,350 _8.4 2,909 Tas 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHW'N ONT. = =— pemmerec hs aS 
Kenora 1955 1,346 29.2 319 6.9 381 8.3 
1954 1,323 31.4 313 7.4 323 Gal 
Rainy River 1955 770>-— 30.8 191 7.6 Bee 7.7 
1954 foe sie 217 8.9 195 8.0 
Thunder Bay T95DeSeee eines 913 Tor 925 7.8 
1954 3,276 28.6 884, tak 932 Syral 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD- 1955.\ 9,343 20.2 1,423 15 1,499 719 
NORTHWESTERN ONT. 1954 5,361 29.6 em a 1,450 8.1 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO 1955 139,038 26.8 44 638 8.6 45 41h 8.8 
1954 136,261 27.0 45,028 8.9 4h 515 8.8 


Note: 1955 data are preliminary. 
The population figures used in calculating the rates were estimated 


figures for June 1, 1954 and June 1, 1955. 
Births and deaths are by place of residence, marriages by place of occurence. 


Births are live births only. 
Source’ Registrar-General's Branch, Ontario - 1954 figures and rates (Report 


Relating to the Registration of Births, Marriages and Deaths, in the 
Province of Ontario 1954); 1955 figures. 1955 rates were calculated 


by the Statistics Section, Dept. of Economics. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, ONTARIO, 1954 


INCORPORATED CENTRES OVER 5,000 


EASTERN ONTARIO 


A - Ottawa Valley 


Eastview 
Hawkesbury 
Ottawa 
Pembroke 
Perth 
Renfrew 
Smith's Falls 


B - Upper St. Lawrence 


Brockville 
Cornwall 
Kingston 


LAKE ONTARIO 


Belleville 
Bowmanville 
Cobourg 
Lindsay 
Peterborough 
Port Hope 
Trenton 


METROPOLITAN 


Brampton 

Burlington 

Newmarket 

Oakville 

Oshawa 

Toronto (Metropolitan) 
Toronto (City) 
Forest Hill 
Leaside 
Long Branch 
Mimico 
New Toronto 
Swansea 
Weston 
East York (Twp.) 
Etobicoke (Twp.) 
North York (Twp-) 
Scarborough (Twp.) 
York (Twp-) 

Whitby 


NIAGARA 

A - Burlington 
Brantford 
Dundas 


Hamilton 
Paris 


BIRTHS 


Rate Per 
No. 1,000 Pop'n 


654 35.5 
otey 3563 
Sided GO<e 
45 = - 32.0 
TEL aR 
262. 32.4 
260 ©3006 
BOG) 227 
Net hss} 
1,252, 29.0 
539 26.1 
POG) ase! 
226 29.2 
Aly /23).0 
altos — iiss! 
1S leo. d 
390 37.8 
266 23.8 
e7Tkh 34.0 
148 ah 
233 25.6 
1,376 29.9 


31,202 24.9 
15,253 22.5 
248 


13.5 
243 144 
278 30.0 
3202 «6 2.6.1 
230 23.4 
ipa. 1155 

1,598 23.2 
2,269 27.3 
4,468 34.2 
3,209 33.5 
2,696 25.4 
205 28.9 
929 ©618.6 
226 27.2 
5,943 26.9 
YI “20.7 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, ONTARIO 1954 
INCORPORATED CENTRES OVER 5,000 


BIRTHS MARRIAGES DEATHS 
Rate Per Rate Per Rate Per 


No. 1,000 Pop'n No. 1,000 Pop'n No. 1,000 Pop'n 


NIAGARA (Cont'd) 


B - Niagara 


j STear Rte 
Fort Eri 20m 2h. I. (3 8.8 
Mand Cton The 27.3 hoe Tet 34 6.5 
Niagara Falls 612 24.6 493 20.0 252 10.2 
Port Colborne 381 28.3 130 9.6 105°" "706 
St. Catharines 889 22.3 570 14.3 356 «68.9 
Thor id eee ealell 68 9.2 65 8.8 
Welland 428 =. 26.3 264 16.2 105 6.4 
LAKE ERIE 
Ingersoll 16es 2.3, 64 9.5 97 144 
London 25174 2555 1,215) 12.3 41,032 10.5 
Simcoe Path 30.7 1295 Dye 96 13.0 
St. Thomas ho2 = 21.0 186 9.7 254 13.3 
Tillsonburg tho) 8=—2h..3 93 16.2 FO .12s2 
Woodstock ho8 24.2 17h 163 180 10.7 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 
Chatham 548 = oh. Fle 0} alle) 228 10.0 
Leamington 185 23.6 G6" 12.2 6812-2 
Riverside Se 31.0 67 5.6 TR G6 
Wallaceburg 268 = 34k 76 9.7 68 «68.7 
Windsor 3,125 2 Shee 1,497 11.9 1,086 8.6 
B - Lambton 
Sarnia 1,303 32.9 358 9.1 267 6:8 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Galt 506. 23 7 S257)" 10.1 208 «9.4 
Goderich WoO) 23.4 36 6.0 83 13.9 
Guelph SB55  26r7 322 «10.4 347 11.2 
Kitchener 1,641 29.5 583, 10.5 4187.5 
Preston Gas | 23.0 Hor . 34535 88 10.0 
Stratford Waa Wealegs) 152 7.8 P35 12.0 
Waterloo 386 27.5 114 8.1 Ge 5.8 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 
Barrie iso. 28.2 186 12.6 yh5* "ore 
Collingwood 179 23..4 68 8.9 IO 13.2 
Midland 208 « 27.3 67 8.8 68 8.9 
Orillia 388 =. 30.3 TASe Les ie y/ LOR Ff 
Owen Sound 4OO 23.1 2Olen leo 187 10.8 


B - Highlands 


Parry Sound iG. 32.9 89 16.7 Yee’ ka ( 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, ONTARIO, 1954 
INCORPORATED CENTRES OVER 5,000 


No. 1,000 Pop'n 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 


A - Clay Belt 


North Bay 611 
Sturgeon Falls 2i2 
Timmins 831 


B - Nickel Range 


Sudbury 1,680 
Cc - Sault 
Sault Ste. Marie 1,033 


LAKEHEAD - NORTHWESTERN 


ONTARTO 
Fort Frances 266 
Fort William L030 
Kenora 274 
Port Arthur 1,004 


Note: Births and deaths are by place of residence, marriages by 
place of occurrence. Births are live births only. 


BIRTHS 


Rate Per 


36.0 


28.9 


392 


93 
385 
124 
367 


MARRIAGES 


Rate Per 


No. 1,000 Pop'n 


Des 


11.0 


307 


303 
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6.6 


Rates were calculated on the basis of assessed population for 1954. 


Source: Office of the Registrar-General, Report Relating to the Registration 
of Births, Marriages and Deaths in the Province of Ontario for the 


Year Ending 31st December, 1954, Tables 2,3,7,8. 
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Immigration 


With the rapidly expanding economic conditions that have prevailed during the 
past 10 years, immigration into Ontario has been at a very high level, with more 
than 636,000 immigrants arriving in this Province from 1946 to 1955, inclusive - 
an inflow comparable to that in the boom years immediately before the outbreak of 
World War I. This figure represents 52 per cent of the 1.2 million immigrants to 
Canada during the last decade, and 30 per cent of the more than 2.1 million immi- 
grants whose original destination was Ontario during the first 56 years of the 
twentieth century. It works out to an average of about 64,000 immigrants per year, 
ten times the annual average for the fifteen years immediately before 1946. Al- 
though immigration has declined from the peak of 1951, when 105,000 persons out 
of 194,000 entering Canada indicated that they would settle in Ontario, the flow 
of new residents into the Province during the past few years was still very high, 
being exceeded only in the years 1911 to 1913. 


This Province has always attracted a large number of the immigrants arriving in 


Canada. In every year but one since 1947, more than half the immigrants to Canada 
settled in Ontario. This compares with the first two decades of the century when 


the Province's share of the national total usually fluctuated around one-quarter 

to one-third. There were several years of high immigration during the early 
twenties, but the proportion then settling in Ontario did not compare with that of 
the last few years. A high percentage of the Canadian immigrants of the thirties 
also came to this Province, but the number involved was only a small fraction of 
the total of the past decade. Except in 1929, more immigrants have come to Ontario 
than to any other province since 1904. 


The heavy immigration to Ontario has meant that a considerable number of the 
present population was born abroad - 18 1/2 per cent of the total as at June 
1, 1951. (The data indicating the number of people living in Ontario at June 1, 1951, 
who had immigrated from abroad is not comparable with the figures for the year, by 
year arrival of immigrants in this Province, 4s deaths and moves to other provinces 
and countries reduce the original number of immigrants arriving). At the last Census 
date, June 1, 1951, the number in the provincial population who had arrived as 
immigrants was just short of 850,000. Although the figures do not permit a strict 
comparison, it would seem that more of the then immigrant population had come in 
the decade 1921-1930 than in any other period - 226,631 - with almost as many 
arriving in the years 1941-1950. Nearly one-quarter of Ontario's immigrant 
population at June 1, 1951, had arrived in the five and a half years from 1946 
to May 31, 1951, inclusive - 210,792. The ten years 1931-1940 accounted for the 
least immigrant population of any decade - only 49,910 persons. 


The various regions showed a considerable variation in the number and per cent 
of their immigrant population. The regional data indicate that the Metropolitan Region 
- and York County in particular - has always proved the most attractive for immigrants 
to Ontario. Of the Province's total immigrant population as at June 1, 1951, 42.5 per 
cent - 361,658 - lived in the Metropolitan Region. Of the 210,792 immigrant population 
of the Province who had arrived in the post-war years ending May 31, 1951, 42.2 
per cent were located in the Metropolitan Region and 37.6 per cent in York County 
(which includes Metropolitan Toronto). The Niagara Region, especially Wentworth 
County - which includes the City of Hamilton - also proved attractive to immigrants, 
accounting for 15.3 per cent of the total immigrant population arriving in the post-war 
years, or 32,294 persons. The Lake St. Clair Region, in which the City of Windsor is 
located, also experienced a substantial inflow of immigrants in the first five and 
a half years after the end of the war; the total in this region was 19,169. The 
Lake Erie Region, in which is located the City of London, and the Bastern Ontario 
Region, which includes Ottawa, also accounted for substantial parts of the post- 
war immigrant population - 15,285 and 13,426, respectively. The counties 
containing the two metropolitan centres mentioned each contained roughly half 
of the total in their respective regions. The Northeastern Ontario Region ac- 
counted for 5.8 per cent of the total; more than one-third of the number in this 
region were in the District of Sudbury which contains the City of Sudbury and its 
related mining centres. Five per cent - 10,463 - of the Province's post-war 
immigrant population were settled in the Upper Grand River Region at the last census 
date, about three per cent each in the Lakehead - Northwestern Ontario and Lake 
Ontario Regions. The Georgian Bay Region accounted for 2.5 per cent of the total. 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA AND ONTARIO, 
CALENDAR YEARS 1900 - 1955 


Calendar Destined to Ontario as Calendar Destined to Ontario as 
Year Canada = Ontario (1) % of Canada Year Canada Ontario (1) % of Canada 
1900 41,681 5 252 12.6 1929 164,993 61,684 37.4 
1901 555747 8,083 14.5 1930 et 37,851 Ace 
1902 89,102 10,247 15 1931 27,530 12,316 4h 7 
1903 138,660 23,295 16.8 1932 20,591 ~—«9¢ 312 45.2 
1904 1307252 32,813 25.0 1933 14 , 382 6,210 43.2 
1905 W41,465 40,034 28.3 1934 12,476 5 582 4k 7 
1906 CUT ,653 36256 519) 26.7 1935 LiL ery 4 786 yo. 
1907 272,409 79,271 29.1 1936 11,643 4,913" 4o.2 
1908 143,326 29,382 20.5 1937 15,101 6,463 42.8 
1909 173,694 38 , 907 22.4 1938 17,244 TLC? 41.2 
1910 286,839 = 74,578 26.0 1939 16,994 5,957 35.1 
1911 331 ,288 95, THe 28.9 1940 11,324 4 a7 39.3 
1912 375,756 116,860 ena 1941 9,329 3, 365 36.1 
1913 400,870 131,485 32.8 1942 7,576 3,315 43.8 
1914 150,484 49,961 B82 1943 8,504 3,852 45.3 
1915 36 , 665 12,319 B35 19h) 12,801 5,361 41.9 
1916 55,914 20,185 2050 1945 22,722 9, 342 41.1 
1917 72,910 Pehanke, Blues 1946 clgr fal 29,604 41.3 (95| : 
1918 47,845 10,126 2h 2 ae oe oo 55.4 Wyea ae Lie 
1919 107 ,698 36,617 34.0 1948 125 ,414 61,621 4g.1 lo4,¥ d 
1920 138 ,824 59 ,833 43.1 1949 95 ,217 48 ,60L 1.0 aT) 295 
1921 91,728 35,536 38.7 1950 73,912 | 30,040 3 be 8 7 ieee 
1922 64 , 22h 26,448 41.2 1951 194,391 104,842 53.9 
1923 133,729 59,944 44.8 1952 164 498 86,059 | 52.3 
1924. 124 164. 52,069 41.9 1953 168 ,868 90,120 53-44 
1925 84 , 907 28,113 Bae 1954 154,227 83,029 5378 
1926 135,982 38 , 968 28.7 1955 109,946 57,563 52.4 
1927 158,886 45,847 28.9 19s& 40. Cby 
1928 166 ,783 kh 989 PYLAG Learn ele 
/ 
(an) 1900 to 1920 data are estimates based on fiscal year figures. 
Source: Canada, 1900 - 1908 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Year Book,1948-49, p.175. 
1909 - 1953 - Ibid, 1955, p. 167 
1954 - 1955 - Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Quarterly Immigration 
Bulletin, Deg. 1955. 
Ontario,1900 ~- 1928 - letter from Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration , Ottawa. 
1929 - 1934 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Year Book, 1943-44, p. 181 
1935 - 1946 - Ibid, 1947, p. 134 aaa) ise 
1947 = DEbide. WORSEN! peor 
19h8 «, Ibid, 1050p,” 192 
1949 a) Lbs O51 ae peed 
1950 - Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Statements for the 
Calendar Year 1950. 
1951 ~ Dominion esa ie Statistics, Canada Year Book, 1952-53, p. 172 
1952 Se Nijon olga ed Bola) serch aS) i 
1993 ~ gota, 19559. 2175p 
POON 2 too = Dept. of ge Acanert 44 and Immigration, Quarterly Immigration 
Bulletin, Dec, 1955 
19S) /4},00% ey 
Co . 
/9S9 pales Svn.vEe SF 
4) 
(95-7 4 onwr. DEePps 
/9Go 24, 000 ef Elepom 
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IMMIGRANT POPULATION, BY IMMIGRATION PERIODS, ONTARIO , JUNE 1, 1951 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Immigration Period _ 


1946-19512) 
Before 1911- 1921- 1931- 1941- of 
EASTERN ONTARTO Total 1911 1920 1930 1940 1945 No. Ont.Total 
A - Ottawa Valley 
Carleton 26,859 6,892 5,676 5,172 1,633 1,110 6,376 2.9 
Lanark B, 397 687 430 458 yh 102 Spe OLS 
Prescott 360 110 57 60 19 4 WO; (O81 
Renfrew 4,133 908 4.62 608 200 191 Ady The "O70 
Russell 284 89 43 47 14 $4 840.1 
Sub-total 34,033 8,686 6,670 6,345 2,010 1,414 8,908 4.2 
B - Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas 916 197 12h 148 7 22 378 0.2 
Frontenac Ty 5uOw AGNT 37h Deyo 562 344 1,838 0.9 
Glengarry 656 hy one 116 yo 19 Ou OL 
Grenville 1,551 330 193 283 118 33 SOUS MOSS 
Leeds 3,596 923 718 672 325 195 qos, 0.4 
Stormont 2,949 613 428 856 2h6 105 7 Olen 0.3 
Sub-total 17,208. 3,854 2,925) 3,853) 15346 Tibi teas 26k 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO 51,241 12 540 9,595 10,198, 33350 spl als tebe Salt 
LAKE ONTARTO 
Durham 3,932 OT 707 818 218 Ogee LPS fe kO%15 
Haliburton 479 119 110 105 37 14 Glas) Ou. 
Hastings 6,15! V, 318 WAAC) 1295 LUG 268 1,667 0.8 
Lennox & Addington 1 a3 Spi 162 ok 64 WL eGie O0r2 
Northumberland 5,506 1008 710 715 207 121 851 ) 0.4 
Peterborough 6522 V6 5w i NOG EOe 304 TOF BB 0.7 
Prince Edward 1,923 438 299 413 92 8h boy Oe 3 
Victoria 1,835 618 387 375 59 46 BOHOL, MOLE 
TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO 25,564 6,468 4,981 5,367 1,427 852 6,469 3.1 
METROPOLITAN 
Halton 9,113" 1,768. 0,605 sieeen 53h ego 2,696 1.3 
Ontario 15,019 3,122 2,975 4 oi 876 203,730. 1.8 
Peel 10,505 1,999 1,996 2,526 533 254 .3,197 1.5 
York . 327,021 69,052 72,386 84,136 16,938 5,135 79,374 37.6 
TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 361,658 75,941 79,042 92,900 18,881 5,889 89,005 42.2 
————_—_ aaa OC —™>™=—DFEEQRa_S-_ OO ——S—— SS. OES eae 
NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 
Brant VS 6803528238 Oe) SHS 950 SO yenort*” Let 
Wentworth 70,000 13,620 15,955 19,103 3,783 — 1,020 16,920 7-8 
Sub-total 83,880 16,902 19,027 22,552 4,733 1,270 19,396 9.2 
B - Niagara 
suas’ 2,839 SOY. 505” * 690 246 50 829 0.4 
erasers 22,474 3,500 4,467 7,072 1,507 339 5,589 2.6 
ie 29,477 4,741 6,019 9,410 2,315 512 6,480 3.1 
Sub-total 54,790 8,760 10,991 17,172 4,068 901 U12, 898: | 66.4. 


TOTAL, NIAGARA 138,670 25,662 30,018 39,724 8,801 2,171 32,294 15.3 
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IMMIGRANT POPULATION, BY IMMIGRATTON PERIODS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
rn tn ep UNTARLO 2 JUNE 1; 1951 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Immigration Period (1) 
ee eee eee ee ee 
1946-1951 
Before 1911- 1921- 1931- 19h41- % of 
LAKE ERIE Total 1911 1920 1930 1940 1945 No. Ont.Total 
pres 9,462 1,821 1,705 2,390 705 LO 20 G'y * 7.3 
Middlesex 28,587 6,304 6,104 6,447 1, 4k5 20) es Oke re 
Norfolk 9,739 92h 1,124 3,869 1,106 OO SOP bO feel 2 
Oxford 6,630" "1,700 Tig e166 600 SORE er UO tele d 
TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 56,418 10,757 10,412 14 B42 3,856 1,266 15 ,285 T.2 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 
Essex 48,082 6,302 8,146 17,234 3, Older td ghi6 a Belly ose 
Kent 13,1960. Iu t19. d.Gley 3106 125 B01, ASST Geet 
Sub-total 61,278 8,081 10,058 20,9h0 1y933 yy Lyhd eae Our 755 
B - Lambton 
Lambton 9,851 1,503 1,635 2,264 876 25 poy SPBCAne wes 
Sub-total 9,851 1,503 1,635 2,264 876 251 Wh S35 822 eG 
TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR 71,129 9,584 11,693 23,204 5,809 1,670 19,169 9.1 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Huron 3,288 661 490 569 190 Lo Gaee 1 252up (ONG 
Perth 4,954 1,343 1,116 866 186 133. 2,910: 0.6 
Water loco 19,147 3,473 3,491 5,509 984. BLO os SCOLem evo 
Wellington 8,987 1,945 1,768 2,180 Hay HIG Soya AE syet kee Rae: 
TOTAL, UPPER GRAND R. 36,376 7,422 6,865 9,12h 1,774 728 10,463 5.0 


GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 


Bruce 2,124 546 393 378 107 


81 619 0.3 

Dufferin 1,136 258 185 220 5a 27 395.1 O.2~ 
Grey 3,548 1,075 611 598 178 123 963 0.4 
Simcoe 10,8665 2,675. 2,961 2yW53 719 S09 Meee 37 31k © ales 
Sub-total 17,676 4,554 3,170 3,649 1,055 BHO 708 (ae 

B - Highlands 

Muskoka 2,545 904 575 531 103 67 B65) One 
Parry Sound eae T7845 472 94 55 221 OL 
Sub-total Jy 720% «1,68281,030 FS 003 197 122 6868 10.3 
TOTAL, GEORGLAN BAY 22,396 6,236 44200 4,652 1,252 662 5,394 2.5 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
Ae ClaysBele = 


Cochrane 4) 


1 

0 

oe, 7,344 1,333 1,171 2,303 493 125 1,919 0. 
2 


Sub-total 23 036 ne 3g 96 Te 4 022 nel Fata 62050 406 5,260 
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IMMIGRANT POPULATION, BY IMMIGRATION PERIODS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Immigration Period 


1946-1951 (1 
Before 1911- 1921- 1931- 1941- of 
Total 1911 1920 1930 1940 1945 No. Ont.Total 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO (cont'd) 
B - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin 352 100 83 73 27 10 59 Oak 
Sudbury TNS 655 2,087 Oso0t, FDS 057 262 4,298 2.0 
Sub-total D5ROOT Onley 2,440 4,667 1,004 272 357 ah 
C - Sault 
Algoma OMey/s! Wapaiee 25160. “QeaT7 498 230 . -25506 ee 
Sub-total 0,073 2,102 2,160 | 2ear7 498 230 2,506 Lee 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONT47,916 8,256 S622. a> 1 Seese 908 12,123 5.8 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Kenora Tipit Ooms SOO Taga Veen: 229 Ti4 1,812 0.9 
Rainy River Sek Bs 266 LyO65he 1,202 190 85 516 0.2 
Thunder Bay 26,487 6,337 5,429 6,433 1,109 343 «4,836 2.3 
TOTAL, LAKEHRAD- 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 38,597 9,510 8,008 11,845 1,528 542 7,164 Beh 


GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO 849,965 172,376 173,436 226,631 49,910 16,820 210,792 100.0 
(1) First 5 months of 1951. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. I, Table 51. 
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Sex Distribution 


From the turn of the century ( and,indeed, from the beginning of the Province 's 
history) until the present, the data on the sex distribution of the Ontario people 
have shown a greater number of males than females, except in the years 1925 and 1926. 
The figures do not show any great increase in the proportion of females over the 
period for, at the time of the 1901 Census, females comprised 49.8 per cent of the 
population compared with 49.6 per cent at. June 1, 1955. There were however, 
considerable fluctuations in the intervening 54 years. The lowest point recorded 
was at the time of the 1911 Census, when only 48.5 per cent of the population was 
female. From 1911 until 1926, there was an increase in the female ratio; in the 
latter year, females comprised 50.2 per cent of the population. A rapid decline 
followed in the proportion they formed of the population, and by 1931, only 49.0 
per cent of the total was female. There was little change between 1931 and 1937. 
The ratio of females to males rose steadily but irregularly from 1938, when females 


comprised 49.1 per cent of the total, to 1951, when they accounted for 49.7 per cent. 


There was a slight decline after that date to 49.6 per cent for 1955. Worthy of 
mention is the fact that the heavy immigration of the post-World War II years did 
not reduce the female ratio. The large number of females arriving was undoubtedly 
an important factor in this situation. 

The 1951 data on the sex distribution of the population by counties and 
regions showed a considerable variation in the male-female ratio among the regions 
and sometimes among the counties within a region. The regions and counties with 
large metropolitan centres generally showed more females than males. For example, 
York County (including Toronto), had a 51.2 per cent female population; Carleton 
County (Ottawa), 52.3 per cent; Wentworth County (Hamilton), 50.2 per cent; 
Middlesex County (London), 50.6 per cent. On the other hand, Essex, which includes 
the large centre of Windsor, had only 49.2 per cent of its population female, The 
two northern regions - Northeastern Ontario and Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario- 
showed the greatest preponderance of males; 53.4 per cent and 54.3 per cent, 
respectively, of their population was male. The regions generally, except for those 
containing the metropolitan centres mentioned, had a larger male than female 
population. 


POPULATION, BY SEX, ONTARIO, 1901, 1911, 1921 - 1955 


Total Total 
Pop'n Male Female 1 Pop'n Male Female 
Year No. No. No. fh Year No. “Yo. No. Z 
Cin, *% b-o-u saa ds} (ion “t hoolbu is 4 midi ) 

1901 2, 182). Om 1 09626 1,086.3 49.8 1938 SB, O7250 1067-9 1, 00h. Hor 
1911 POO ue SON 3 1,226.0 48.5 1939 3,708.0 1,604.5 "1,023.5 hoo 
1921 2.033 ae rola TNS) SOA: 1940 3,747.0 1,902.7 1,844.3 49.2 
1922 2980. OmmmL Ons ly ydsiay © ENON 1941 Bie Ol ant 1,921.2 15866.5° 4953 
1923 3,013.0 1,512.6 1,500.4 49.8 1942 3,884 .0 iuselein  abmenlrete ven 
1924 95059..Omiee! ,5stn9 a peyical. eKits, 1943 3,915.0 1,981.6 1,933.4 49.4 
1925 2050) 139960 1,558.0 50.1 1944 3,963.0 2,004.6 1,958.4 49.4 
1926 ce ae mee Lom | aL eles, BON 1945 4,000.0 2,014.6 1,985.4 49.6 
1927 3,219.0 1,612.9 1,607.1 49.9 1946 4,093.0 2 OGHRGme O2Gen. JKOLG 
1928 S27G,07 1i65i55 1,626.5 49.6 1947 4,176.0 P106.4 1 2,069.0 49,6 
1929 % 33.0 09), 685.5 1,648.5 49.4 1948 4,275.0 AA58.9 SRHS.t 49.5 
1930 3,300. 0. Mtl, owe 1,667.3 49.2 1949 4 378.0 PyolOry ee Mey 5s 49.5 
1931 Cc aie a OP or) 1,682.8 49.0 1950 4 471.0 Broo 2 eon sn 6,77 
1932 hy see! OP. Focas L7Or.. Fao 1951 4 597.6 2, 3S 2283.4 49,7 
1933 AR SIO OD. Led ~ Lepesexe BOT 1952(1) 4,766.0 2,406.4 2,359.6 49.5 
1934 3,544.0 1,804.4 1,739.6 49.1 1953(1) 4,897.0 2,471.9 2,425.1 49,5 
1935 3575-0 2,020.5 Ldoha pda! 1954 (1) 5,046.0 2,547.0 2,499.0 49.5 
1936 3.605.5 1,840.0 1,765.5 “49.0 1955 (4) 5,183.0 Pr Glh 6, 2,560.2 49.6 
1937 3,637.0 ~ 1,551.2 TS 7e5.8 LOat 


(1) Preliminary 
Source: 1901, 1911 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Year Book, 1948-49, p. 150 


1921 - 1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Population Estimates (Age And Sex) 
1921-1955. 
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POPULATION, BY SEX, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


wattle eh Dy Eakin te antae IM a a ee LS IMR 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total Male Female to 100 
rT Pop'n, == _Now No. SS Females 
A-Ottawa Valley 

Carleton 242,27 115,514 47.7 126,733 52-3 91 
Lanark 35,601 27,071 - 502. ATs 10 49.8 101 
Prescott 25,576 13,152 51.4 12,424 46.6 106 
Renfrew 66,717 355362 “53.0° 32,370 47.0 113 
Russell 17,666 SFO eagle A ar 8,635 48.9 105 
Sub-total 387, 807 190,930 49.2 196,877 50.8 97 
B-Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas 15,818 7,914 50.0 7,904 50.0 100 
Frontenac 66,099 93,732 “51.0 32,307. 49.9 104 
Glengarry 17, 702 Tetng, aie [ 8,547 48.3° 107 
Grenville 17,045 8,510 49.9 8,535 50.1 100 
Leeds 38, 831 19,171 49.4 19,660 50.6. 98 
Stormont 48,458 2,222 50.0 24,236 50,0 100 
Sub-total 203, 953 102,704 50.4 101,249 49.6 101 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO 591,760 293,634 49.6 298,126 50.4 98 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Durham 30,115 15,275 50.7 14,840 49.3 103 
Haliburton 7,670 4,040 52.7 3,630 47.3 vane 
Hastings 74,298 37,606 50.6 36,692 49.4 102 
Lennox & Addington 19, 544 9,999 51.2 9,545 48.8 105 
Northumberland 33, 482 16,610 49.6 16,872 50.4 98 
Peterborough 60,789 30,074 49.5 30,715 50.5 98 
Prince Edward 18,559 9,480«.51.1 9,079 48.9 104 
Victoria Pu PONE 13,608 60.24 13,519 49.8 101 
TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO 271, 584 136,692 50.3 134,892 49.7 101 
METROPOLITAN 
Halton 4h 003 22,307 50.7 21,696 49.3 103 
Ontario 87,088 4y,601 52.2 42,487 48.8 105 
Peel 55,673 28,889 51.9 26,784 48.1 108 
York 1,176,622 574,631 48.8 601,991 51.2 95 
TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 1,363,386 670,428 49.2 692,958 50.8 9T 
NIAGARA 
A-BurLington 
Brant 72,857 36,405 50.0 36,452 50.0 100 
Wentworth 266, 083 132,404 49,8 133,679 50.2 99 
Sub-total 338, 940 168,809 49.8 170,131 50.2 » 99 
B-Niagara 
Haldimand 24,138 12,282 50.9 11,856 49.1 104 
Lincoln 89,366 44,842 50,2 4h,52eh 49.8 101 
Welland 123,233 62,843 51.0 60,390 49.0 103 
Sub-total 236,737 119,967 50.7 116,770 49-3 103 


TOTAL, NIAGARA 575,677 288,776 50,2 286,901 49.8 101 


LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 
Oxford 


TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A-Border 


Essex 
Kent 


Sub-total 
B-Lambton 
Lambton 


Sub-total 


TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Huron 
Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 


TOTAL, UPPER GRAND R. 


GEORGIAN BAY 
A-Blue Water 


Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Simcoe 


Sub-total 


B-Highlands 


Muskoka 
Parry Sound 


Sub-total 


TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 


P 


OPULATION, BY SEX, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


pa ein amet) J eae 8 ee) hE eR ee 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total su Male Female 
Pop'n. No. + No. 
55,518 28,193 50.8 27,325 
162,139 80,063 49.4 82,076 
42,708 21,75. Via 20,957 
58,818 29,514 50 29,304 
319,183 159,521 50. 159, 662 
O17 150 110,405 50.8 106,745 
79,128 40,133 50.7 38,995 
296,278 150,538 50.8 145,740 
74, 960 38,261 51.0 36,699 
74, 960 38,261 51.0 36,699 
371,238 188,799 50.9 182,439 
49,280 25,596 51.9 23,684 
52,584 26,316 50.0 26,268 
126,123 62,166 49.3 63,957 
66,930 83,113 = 90-5 33,157 
294,917 147,851 50. 147,066 
41,311 21,071 51.0 20,240 
14,566 7,457 51.2 7,109 
58,960 29,792 50.5 29,168 
106, 482 55,516 52.1 50,966 
Pel 519 113,836 51.4 107,483 
24,713 12,513", 50,6" 12/200 
27,371 14,282 52.2 13,089 
52,084 26,795 51.4 25,289 
273,403 140,631 51.4 132,772 
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POPULATION, BY SEX, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Males 
Total Male _Female_ to 100 
Pop'n. oc eigae Nowee ee Females 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A-Clay Belt 
Cochrane 83, 850 45,360 54.1 38, 490 45.9 118 
Nipissing 50,517 25,952 51.4 2,565 48.6 106 
Timiskaming 50,016 26,154 52.3 23,862 47-7 110 
Sub-total 184, 383 97,466 52.9 86,917 ek 112 
B-Nickel Range 
Manitoulin 11,214 5,857 52.2 5,397 47.8 109 
Sudbury 109,590 59,376 54.2 50,214 45.8 118 
Sub-total 120, 804 65,233 54.0 55,572 46.0 17 
C-Sault 
Algoma 64,496 34,536 53-5 29, 960 46.5 115 
Sub-total 64,496 34,536 53-9 29,960 46.5 115 
TOTAL, NO'EASTERN ONT. 369, 683 197,235" 5354 172,448 16.6 124 
Kenora 39,212 21,566 55-0 17,646 45.0 122 
Rainy River re be 11,827 .53.4 10,305 46.6 pis bs 
Thunder Bay 105, 367 57,210 54.3 48,157 45.7 119 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD- 
NORTHWESTERN ONT. 166, 712 90,603 54.3 16,108 45.7 119 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO 4597, 542 2,314,170 50.3 2,283,372 49.7 101 


=—_— 
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Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. I, Lables inti. 
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Age Distribution 


The age distribution of the Ontario population changed somewhat between 1901 
and 1955. In 1901, the pre-school age children (mainly those in the O-4 age group) 
formed 10.3 per cent of the total population. By 1955, this group comprised 12.1 
per cent of the total, having risen to 626,900 from 224,800 in 1901, an increase of 
one and three-quarter times. Children of school age (chiefly to be found in the age 
groups between 5 and 19) nearly doubled, from 690,100 to 1,240,000 in 1955. However, 
the proportion this group formed of the total population fell from 31.6 per cent in 
1901 to 23.9 per cent in 1955. The main body of the population - from which those 
gainfully employed in the labor force are mainly drawn and comprising chiefly the 
age groups from 20 to 64 - increased from 1,147,400 in 1901 to 2,876,800 in 1955, an 
advance of 150.7 per cent. The proportion this group formed of the total population 
rose from 52.6 per cent in 1901 to 55.5 per cent in 1955. The number in the older 
age groups - those aged 65 and over - rose from 120,600 in 1901 to 439,300 in 1955, 
an increase of more than two and a half times-the greatest shown for any of the main 
age groups. This striking increase in the number of the Province's older citizens 
reflects the great increase in life expectancy during at least the last generation, 
as a result of the progress of medical science and the development of public health 
services. Between 193] and 1951 alone, the life expectancy at birth of Canadians 
increased from 60 to over 66 for men and from 62 to nearly 71 for women. 


The data on age groups by county and region for the 1951 Census indicate 
differences in all age groups among the various regions of the Province. Reflecting 
the somewhat higher birth rates, pre-school age children (ages o-4) formed a higher 
proportion of the population in largely rural areas than in highly urbanized 
localities. For example, in the Lake Ontario Region, this age group formed 12.0 per 
cent of the population compared with 9.8 per cent of the total in the adjoining 
Metropolitan Region, in which Toronto is situated. The same is true in the case of 
school age children (ages 5-19). They formed 24.) per cent of the population in 
the Lake Ontario Region and 19.1 per cent in the Metropolitan Region. The age groups 
20-64 (from which the labor force is mainly recruited) formed a higher proportion of 
the population in regions containing a large urban centre than in the regions which 
were more rural in character. The Metropolitan Region, which includes the commercial, 
financial and manufacturing centre of Toronto, had the highest proportion in this 
age group of any of the regions - 62.3 per cent - while the Niagara Region, in which 
the industrial centre of Hamilton is located, had the second highest - 58.3 per cent. 
On the other hand, regions which include none of the very large centres and in which 
agriculture is an important occupation, such as the Lake Ontario and Georgian Bay 
Regions, had only 52.8 per cent and 52.2 per cent, respectively, of their population 
in these age groups. A smaller proportion of the total population in the urbanized 
regions are in the 65 and over age groups than in the rural areas. In the Lake St. 
Clair (Windsor), Metropolitan and Niagara Regions, 7.6 per cent, 8.8 per cent and 8.3 
per cent, respectively, of their people were in the older age groups, while in the 
Georgian Bay and Lake Ontario Regions, these age groups formed 11.1 per cent and 10.6 
per cent of the total, respectively. On account of their more recent settlement, it 
is not surprising to find that the two northern regions have a very low proportion 
of older persons - in the Northeastern Ontario Region, 5.1 per cent, and in the Lake- 
head-Northwestern Ontario Region, 6.2 per cent. 


The larger municipalities generally had a lower proportion of pre-school age 
and school age children and older people than the smaller cities and a higher prop- 
ortion of the working age groups. In Metropolitan Toronto, for example, the O-'t 
age group formed 9.3 per cent of the total population, compared with 10.0 per cent 
in Kingston and 10.4 per cent in Woodstock, which were chosen as random samples. An 
exception was Ontario's fourth largest city,wWindsor, which had a relatively high prop- 
ortion of its population in this age group - 10.8 per cent. The 5-19 age group in 
Metropolitan Toronto comprised 18.2 per cent of its total, compared with 19.7 per 
cent in Kingston and 20.9 per eent in Woodstock. The 20-64 age group formed 63.7 per 
cent of the population in Metropolitan Toronto and 60.5 per cent and 58.7 per cent 
in Kingston and Woodstock, respectively. Only 8.8 per cent of the population of 
Metropolitan Toronto was in the 65 and over group, while 9.8 per cent of the King- 
ston population and 10 per cent in Woodstock were in the same age group. 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS, ONTARIO, 1901 
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Vol. 1, Table 19. 


Age & Sex 
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Rural-Urban Distribution 


Since the turn of the century, Ontario has changed from a society with a 
majority of rural dwellers (57 per cent of the total) to a heavily urbanized one 
(40 per cent or 29 per cent rural, according to whether the 1951 Census definition 
or the previous Census definition is used). This has resulted from the industrial 
growth of the province and the movement of population to the larger centres. The 
greatest decreases in the rural proportion came between 1901 and 1921; there has 
been relatively little decline since then (using a comparative Census definition). 
Using the 1951 Census definition, nearly 71 per cent of Ontario's people (3,251,099) 
were urban dwellers at the time of the last Census and they exceeded the rural 
dwellers by over 1.9 million. The number of urban dwellers increased by 660 ,000 
between 1941 and 1951, while the rural population rose by only 150,000. 


The 1941 and 1951 rural-urban data by counties (based on the 1951 Census 
definition) showed, generally, a drop in the proportion of rural population between 
the Census dates. Only a few counties, notably Prince Edward, experienced a percen- 
tage increase in rural population, although, numerically, most counties had more 
rural dwellers in 1951 than in 1941. There was a wide variation in the rural 
proportion among the various counties. In York County, which contains the Province's 
largest metropolitan area, only 3.6 per cent were rural; on the other hand, Haliburton, 
with a much smaller total population than York, was completely rural. 


RURAL-URBAN DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION, ONTARIO, CENSUS YEARS 1901-1951 


Census Year Total Rural Urban 
1901 No. 2,182 ,9h7 1,246,969 935,978 
% (100) (57-1) (42.9) 
1911 No. 2,527 ,292 1,198 ,803 1, 328 ,489 
% (100) (47.4) (52.6) 
1921 No. 2,933,662 1,227 ,030 1,706 ,632 
b (100) (41.8) (58.2) 
1931 NO. 3,431,683 1,335,691 2,095 ,992 
i (100) (38.9) (61.1) 
1941 No. 3, 187 1055 1,449,022 2,338, 633 
$ (100) t3hie3) (61.7) 
1941 (1) No. 3,787 ,655 1,196,161 2,591,494 
% (100) (31.6 ‘ 
1951 No. k 597 , 542 1,844 , 316 Bi,7533;226 
% (100) (40.1) (59.9) 
1951 (1) No. 4 597 542 1, 346 ,443 3,251,099 
b (100) (29.3) (70.7) 


(1) Data according to the 1951 Census definition of rural and urban population. 


Note: Prior to the 1951 Census, the population residing within the boundaries of 
incorporated cities, towns and villages, regardless of size, was classified 
as urban and the remainder as rural. In the 1951 Census, the aggregate size 
of population rather than provincial legal status was the main criterion for 
the rural-urban definition; urban population was defined to include all 
persons residing in cities, towns and villages of 1,000 and over, whether 
incorporated or unincorporated, as well as the population of all parts of 
census metropolitan areas. 

For comparative purposes, rural-urban figures are shown from 1901 to 1951 
on the old basis. 1941 and 1951 data are also shown according to the 1951 
definition. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. I, Table 13; 
Table 14 (population data according to 1951 Census definition). 
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Marital Status 


The data from the last Census revealed a changed pattern in the marital status 
of Ontario's people. From 1901 to 1941, single persons formed a much larger group 
than the married ones, although the proportion shrank gradually and steadily from 60.1 
per cent of the total population at the earlier date to 49.4 per cent in 1941. The 
position was reversed at the 1951 Census date, when more married persons (48.7 per 
cent of the total) than single ones (45.8 per cent) were registered. Although,with 
the growth in population, the number of both married and single persons increased 
greatly between 1901 and 1951, the number of married persons grew three times as fast as 
the single persons in the 50 year period. In the 1941-1951 decade, the number of 
married persons increased two and a half times as fast as the single group. Reflecting 
the excess of males over females in the Ontario population, at the 1951 Census there 
were 137,544 more single males than single females. The proportion of Widowed persons 
remained approximately the same over the half century, although numerically they inc- 
reased by nearly two and half times. It is also interesting to note that the number of 
widows exceeded the widowers by 103,101 at June 1, 1951. Both the number and per 
cent of divorced persons increased greatly between 1901 and 1951, with most of the 
rise occurring in the 1941-1951 decade. Even in the latter years, however, their 
number (12,434) formed only an infinitesimal fraction of the total population. 


There was considerable variation among the counties and regions in the number of 
married and single persons as at June 1, 1951. The regions and counties with large 
metropolitan centres generally had a larger proportion of married than single people. 
York County, which includes Toronto, for example, had 51.9 per cent married and 41.9 
per cent single persons, while Wentworth County, in which Hamilton is gituated,had a 
married population comprising 51.2 per cent of its total and single, 43.1 per cent. On 
the other hand, however, Carleton County, which includes Ottawa, was only 45.3 per 
cent married and 49.0 per cent single. The regions which were predominantly rural or 
had a majority of rural dwellers generally had more single than married persons. The 
two northern Ontario regions, Northeastern Ontario and Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario, 
were the only exceptions; although largely urban, they each had a larger proportion 
of single than married persons. These two regions, however, have a considerably 
larger male than female population. 


Year Total Single Married Widowed Divorced 
1901 No. 2,182 ,947 1,310,402 Veplsiiicy  akoeyysial 229 

% (100) (60.1) (35.3) (4.6) . 
1911 No. 2,527,292 1,443,003 969,438 113,189 1,662 

% (200) (57-0) (38.4) (4.5) (0.1) 
1921 No. 2,933,662 1,590,167 1, £o8, 53 he 455 CEO 

i (100) (54.2) (10.8) (4.9) (0.1) 
LOSI a EING 3,431,683 1,822 ,904 I) 3585 SOs lay One 2,088 

% (100) (53.1) (41.8) (5.0) (0.1) 
1941 No. 3,787 ,655 1,869,588 1,709,951 . 202,960 5,156 

% (100) (49.4) (45.1) (5.4) (0.1) 
1953! 9 No. k 597,542 2,104 448 2,239,617 241,043 12,434. 

(100) (45.8) (48.7) (5.2) (0.3) 
Note: Persons whose marital status was not stated were prorated and assigned 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. I, Table 26. 
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OPULATION BY MARITAL STATUS, ONTARIO, CENSUS YEARS 1901-1951 


a 


to the various categories shown. 


The married data included all married persons whether they were living 
together or resided apart for any reason, unless they were divorced. 
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POPULATION BY MARITAL STATUS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


eee 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total Single Married Widowed Divorced 
EASTERN ONTARIO —— Eee I 


A - Ottawa Valley 


Carleton it ae Has mie ey ao 
100 9.0 5.3 5.5 0.2 
Lanark No. 35,601 16,871 16,435 2,261 34 
% (100) (47.4) (46.2) (6.3) (0.1) 
Prescott No. 25,576 14,468 10,007 1,094 7 
% (100) (56.6) (39.1) (4.3) - 
Renfrew No. 66,717 34,894 28,810 2,957 56 
t (100) (52.3) (43.2) (ek) (02) 
Russell No. 17,666 10,036 6,932 692 
% (100) *9P(56.9)* (39.2) *°9) - 
Sub-total No. 387,807 194,991 171,778 20,378 660 
% (100) (50.3) (44.3) (5.2) (0.2) 
B - Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas No. 15,818 T, 306 7,496 1,011 5 
% (100) (46.2) (47.4) (6.4) = 
Frontenac No. 66,099 31,575 30,906 3,426 192 
% (100) (47.7) (46.8) (5.2) (0.3) 
Glengarry No. 17, (02 9,719 7,108 866 9 
% (100) (54.8) (40.2) (4.9) (0.1) 
Grenville No. 17,045 7,602 8,224 datos 26 
% (100) (44.6). (48.2) (7.0) (0.2) 
Leeds No. 38,831 17.841 18,244 20TT 69 
% (100) (45.9) (47.0) (6.9) (0.2) 
Stormont No. 48,458 24,831 21,439 2,149 39 
% (100) (51.3) (44.2) (4.4) (0.1) 
Sub-total No. 203,953 98,874 93,417 11,322 340 
% (100 eet (O55 pr (eo 36) 2s 8) (0.2) 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO No. 591,760 293,865 265,195 31,700 1,000 
% (100) (49.7) (44.8) (5-3) (0.2) 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Durham No. 30,11500)13,5408 14,797 1,743 29 
% (100) (45.0) (49.1) (5.8) (0.1) 
Haliburton No. 7,670 3,667 3,652 335 16 
% (100) (47.8) (47.6) (4.4) (0.2) 
Hastings No. Ts29820 35,1520 35,104 3,898 145 
% Geo i Od) ie ae 
& Addi No. 19,5 5999 9,30 e 
gr aR eee 4 (100) (46.0) (41-6) (6.2) (0-2) 
chumberland No. 33,482 15,274 16,052 2,102 5 
“Ger Ol dita) (uooleusy (e-em (Tea) (6.3) (2) 
Peterborough be Teoh ie aon tae (oa) 
100 : ‘ $ : 
No. 18,559 8,332 9,055 1,132 ho 
te i (100) (49) (48.8) (6.2) (0.2) 
No. O7, leq 12,2708 12,997 1,820 0 
a a Pa (1.00) (45.2) (47.9) (6.7) (0.2) 
TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO No. 271,584 125,628 130,028 15,456 472 


% (100) (46.2) (47.9) (5.7) (0.2) 


POPULATION BY MARITAL STATUS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total Single Married Widowed Divorced 


METROPOLITAN 
Halton No. 4,003 9,531 22,285 2 Aid 76 
4, (100) (ih) (50.6) (4.8) (0.2) 
Ontario No. 87,088 ke 43,573 4,135 223 
t (100) (45.0) (50-0) += (4.7) (03) 
Peel No. 55sOine 255 00le 121s ahd 2,261 100 
4 (100) (46.3) (49.4) (4.2) (0.2) 
York No. 1,176,622 492,270 610,586 68,716 5,050 
% (100) (41.8): (51.9) (5.9) (0.4) 
TOTAL, METROPOLITAN No. 1,363,386 576,759 703,955 77,223 5,449 
% (100) (42.3) (51.6) (5-7) (0.4) 
NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 
Brant No. 72,857 32,417 36,264 3,976 200 
% (100) (44.5) (49.7) (5-5) (0.3) 
Wentworth No. 266,083 114,738 136,399 14,002 Obh 
% (100) (43.1) (51.2) (5.3) (0.4) 
Sub-total No. 338,940 147,155 172,663 17,978 1,144 
i (100) (43.4) (51.0) (5.23) (0.3) 
B - Niagara 
Haldimand No. ehoysba JO, 9eke Li, yoo 1,414 32 
% (100) (45.3) (48.7) (5.9) (0.1) 
Lincoln No. 89,366 39,650 5,075 4433 208 
% (100) as kh) = (50.4) (5.0) (0.2) 
Welland No. 123,233 5,344 61,863 5,125 301 
4 (100) ik) (50.2) (4.7) (0.2) 
Sub-total No. 236,737 ae. 218,706 19,512 541 
b (100) (44.7) (50.2) (4.9) (0.2) 
TOTAL, NIAGARA No. 575,677 253,073 291,369 29,550 1,685 
% (100) (44.0) (50.6) (5-1) (0.3) 
LAKE ERTE 
Elgin No. 555518" 24,335) 27,469 3,524 190 
% (100) (43.8) (49.5) (6.4) (0.3) 
Middlesex No. 162,139 71,976 79,944 9,638 581 
% (100) (44.4) oats (5-9) (0.4) 
Norfolk No. 42,708 19,480 20,9h1 2,163 12h 
6 (100) (45.6) (49.0) (5-1) (0.3) 
Oxford No. 58,818 26,609 28,654 3,418 137 
v7 (100) (45.3) (48, 7) (5.8) (0.2) 
TOTAL, LAKE ERIE No. 319,183 142,400 157,008 18,743 1,032 
% (100) (44.6) (49.2) (529) eielOnd) 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 
Essex No. 217,150 98,737 107,919 9,735 759 
i (100) (45.5) (49.7) (4.5) (0.3) 
Kent No. 79,128 36,384 38,454 4,118 172 
4 (100) (46.0) (48.6) (5.2) (0.2) 
Sub-total No. 296,278 135,121 146,373 13,853 931 


h (100) (i. 6) (49.4) (4.7) (0.3) 
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POPULATION BY MARITAL STATUS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


LAKE ST. CLAIR (Cont 'd) 
B - Lambton 


Lambton 


Sub-total 
TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron 
Perth 
Waterloo 


Wellington 
TOTAL, UPPER GRAND R. 


GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 


Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 


Simcoe 
Sub-total 
B - Highlands 


Muskoka 


Parry Sound 


Sub-total 


TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A =~ Clay Belt 
Cochrane 


Nipissing 


Timiskaming 


Sub-total 


COUNTIES AND REGTONS 
Total Single Married Widowed Divorced 


5 Hemtea dec het —— 
eee —_—— 


No.. 74,960 34,344 36,537 3,918 161 
% (100) (45.8) (48.8) (5.2) (0.2) 
No. 74,960 34,344 36,537 3,918 161 
% (100) (45.8) (48.8) (5.2) (0.2) 
No. 371, 238.1169, 465" 182,910) 17,771 1,092 
% (100) (45.6) (49.3) (4.8) (0.3) 
No. 49,280 23,159 23,123 2,958 4O 
% (100) (gap) (86.9) .€60) (0.1) 
No. 52,584 23,613 25,659 3,247 65 
% (100) (44.9) (48.8) (6.2) (0.1) 
Nos: “126,923 57,227 62,394 6,231 271 
ig (100) (45.4) (49.5) (49) (0.2) 
No. 66,930 31,365 31,540 3,911 114 
% (100) (4679) GARY S28) (0.2) 
No. 294,917 135,364 142,716 16,347 490 
% (100) (45.9) (48.4) (5.5) (0.2) 
No. 41,311 19,674 18,995 2,610 32 
% (100) (47.6) (46.0) (6.3) (0.1) 
No. 14,566 6,642 6,971 932 21 
% (100) (45.6) (47.9) (6.4) (0.1) 
No. 58,960 26,882 28,407 3, 500 
% (100) (ps6) (482). (Gr (0.2) 
No. 106,482 51,670 49,087 5,542 183 
% (100) Gish) (46.1) O6s2) (0.2) 
No. 221,319 104,868 103,460 12,661 330 
i, (100) (47.5) (46.7) (5-7) (0.1) 
No. eer a) ere Le Ope 1,356 58 
% (100) ne 2) ORO IDY /(5y353)) (0.2) 
No. ‘OU, STL Layo. 1escss 1,331 30 
% (100) (50.9) (44.1) (4.9) {0.1) 
No. 52,084 25,354 23,955 2,687 88 
% (100) Seo, WOO) (5.084 (0.2) 
No. 273,403 130,222 127,415 15,348 418 
% (100) (i726) (46.6) (5.6) (0.2) 
No. 83,850 45,368 36,143 2,270 69 
% (100) (Sk eay e304.) (227) (0.1) 
No. Oho, erie hla sya 1,862 he 
r (100) (53.9) (he.3) (3.7) (0.1) 
No. 50,016 25,833" 22,220 1,875 88 
% (100) (51-7), GR). (3.9) (0.2) 
No. 184,383 98,442 79,735 6,007 199 


ia (200) See Cao ye (5.3) (0.1) 
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POPULATION BY MARITAL STATUS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


B = Nickel Range 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO (cont'd. ) 


Manitoulin 
Sudbury 
Sub-total 


C = Sault 


Algoma 
Sub-total 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONTARTO 


LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONT. 
Kenora 
Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD- 
NORTHWESTERN ONT. 


GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO 


No. 


h 


Total 


11,214 
(100) 
109 ,590 
(100) 
120 , 804 
(100) 


64 5496 
(100) 


6 496 
(100) 


369 , 683 
(100) 


39,212 
(100) 
22,132 
(100) 
105 , 367 
(100) 


166,711 
(100) 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Single Married 


5,967 4,713 
(53.2) (42.0) 
58,063. 48,323 
(83.0) (4.1) 


64,030 53,036 
(53-0) (43.9) 


32,822 28,760 
(50.9) (44.6) 


32,822 28,760 
(50.9) (44.6) 


195,294 161,531 
(52.8) (43.7) 


19,949 17,647 
(50.9) (45.0) 
11,331 9,952 
(51.2) (45.0) 
51,098 49,891 
(hB5) (473) 


62,378 77,490 
(49.4) (46.5) 


Widowed 


925 


No.4 ,597,542 2,104 448 2,239,617. 241,043 


b 


(100) 


(45.8) (48-7) 


(5.2) 


Divorced 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. I, Table 28. 
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official Languages 


The proportion that the Ontario people speaking English only formed of the total 
provincial population declined by nearly one per cent between 1941 and 1951, al- 
though the number rose by nearly 700,000 to over 4.1 million. The number speaking 
French only increased ty 0.1 per cent to 79,000. The number speaking both English 
and French advanced by nearly 77,000 to just short of 360,000 - an increase of 0.3 
per cent. Those speaking neither English nor French increased by more than 25,000 
to 43,000, an increase of 0.5 per cent. The large number of recent immigrants from 
Continental European countries at the time of the 1951 Census accounted for the 
relatively large increase in this category. 


The 1951 data on official languages by county and region show considerable 
variation in different parts of the Province. In all cases, the number speaking 
neither English nor French is negligible. The Lake Ontario Region had the largest 
proportion of people speaking English only - 98 per cent; only 1.7 per cent speak 
both English and French and O.1 per eent, French only. The French-speaking people 
were concentrated in the eastern parts of the Eastern Ontario and Northeastern 
Ontario Regions, which, roughly speaking, lie along the Quebec border. In the 
former, 72.9 per cent spoke English only, 6.6 per cent French only and 20.2 per 
cent spoke both English and French. In Northeastern Ontario, 63.7 per cent spoke 
English only, 8.5 per cent French and 26.5 per cent, both English and French. Even 
within these regions, there were wide variations among the various counties. For 
example, in Lanark, Frontenac, Grenville and Leeds counties in the Eastern Ontario 
Region, more than 95 per cent of the people spoke English only. On the other hand, 
in Prescott, only 12.8 per cent spoke English only, 45.2 per cent, French only and 
41.9 per cent, both English and French. In Russell, 50.2 per cent spoke French only 
and 33.7 per cent, both English and French, while 16 per cent spoke English only. 
The Districts of Cochrane, Nipissing and Sudbury in the Northeastern Ontario Region 
showed between 50 and 60 per cent speaking English only and over 30 per cent speak- 
ing both English and French. On the other hand, 86.5 per cent of the population of 
Algoma District in the same region. spoke English only. The Lake St. Clair Region - 
where the French settlements around Windsor were made 200 years ago - also contained 
a fair proportion of people who spoke both English and French, while 87.1 per cent 
are shown as speaking English only. 


The data on centres of 5,000 and over indicatz the same pattern. The largest 
number of bilingual persons and those speaking French only lived in municipalities 
in the Fastern Ontario and Northeastern Ontario Regions. Most other municipalities, 
except in the Windsor and Welland areas, had well over 90 per cent speaking English 
only. A number of the municipalities even in the Fastern Ontario and Northeastern 
Ontario Regions had a population speaking English only of over 90 per cent. 


In considering these statistics, it should be remembered that official language 
is not the same thing as mother tongue. Mother tongue refers to the language first 
spoken in childhood and still understood, while official language data are only 
concerned with the use or non-use of the English and French languages, the two 
official languages of Canada. The data for official languages therefore vary 
considerably from the statistics for mother tongues, as 4 Continental European immi- 
grant to Canada might be listed as (say ) Ttalian under mother tongue, but if he 
spoke English in Canada and not French, he would be shown under English only in the 
official language data. 


POPULATION BY OFFICIAL LANGUAGES , ONTARIO, CENSUS YEARS 1941, 1951 


Census Total English French English Neither 
Year Pop'n Only _Only & French English nor French 
1941 No. 3,787,655 3,425,266 61,533 283,195 17,661 
% (100) (90.4) (1.6) (7-5) (0.5) 
1951 No. 4,597,542 4,115,554 78,974 359,965 43,019 
% (100 ) (89.5) G.7) (7.8) (1.0) 


Source: 1941 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, LOU, Vol. LV, fabie 12. 
1951 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Year Book, 1955, p. 151. 
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POPULATION BY OFFICIAL LANGUAGES, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Neither 
Total English French English English 
eepeR Only | Only” “French nor Sregen 
EASTERN ONTARIO 
A-Ottawa Valley 
Carleton No.  2h2,247 163,498 12,148 65,879 722 
% (100) (67.5) (5.0) (22) (0.3) 
Lanark No. 35,601 34, 714 29 787 7 
% (100) (973) (0.1) (2.2) (0.2) 
Prescott No. 25,576 3,286 Dabs 3) 10,718 37 
% (100) (12.8) (45.2) (41.9) (0.1) 
Renfrew No. 66,717 59,702 340 6,132 543 
a (100) (89.5) (0.5) (9.2) (0.8) 
Russell No. 17,666 2,830 8,664 5,947 a5 
% (100) (16.0) (50.2) (35°7) (0.1) 
Sub-total No. 387,807 26h , 030 32,916 eee 143 
4 (100) (68.0) (8.5) (23.2 (0.4) 
B-Upper St.Lawrence 
Dundas No. 15,818 14,833 158 76 58 
% (100) (93-7) (1.0) (4.9 (0.4) 
Frontenac No. 66,099 63,453 62 2,492 92 
% (100) (96.0) (0.1) (3.8) (0.1) 
Glengarry No. Le (O2 8,178 1,890 1,507 47 
% (100) (46.1) (10.7) (42.9) (0.3) 
Grenville No. 17,045 16,295 4 608 101 
% (100) (95.6) (0.2) (3.6) (0.6) 
Leeds No. 38,831 37,252 35 1,473 71 
% (100) (95.9) (0.1) (3.8) (0.2) 
Stormont No. 48,458 27,195 3,770 17,41 Th 
; % (100) (56.1) (7.8) (35.9 (0.2) 
Sub-total No. 203,953 167,206 5,956 30, 348 Laie} 
% (100) (82.0) (2.9) (14.9) (0.2) 
TOTAL,EASTERN ONTARIO No. 591,760 431,236 38, 872 119,811 1,841 
% (100) (72.9) (6.6) (20.2) (0.3) 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Durham No. S(O alls, 29,481 18 OT 11 
% (100) (97.9) - (147) (0.4 
Haliburton No. 7,670 7,562 4 100 4 
% (100) (98.5) (0.1) (1.3) (0.1) 
Hastings No. 74,298 72,187 45 1,942 12h 
ig (100) (97.2) - (2.6) (0.2) 
Lennox & Addington No. 19,544 19,320 2 181 41 
hb (100) (98.9) - (0.9) (0.2) 
Northumberland No. 33, 482 32,934 29 420 <n Ge 
% (100) (98.4) - (1.3) (0.3) 
Peterborough No. 60,789 59,676 37 988 88 
% (100) (98.3) - (1.6) (0.1) 
Prince Edward No. 18,559 18, 236 3 270 50 
% (100) (98.2) - (1.5) (0.3) 
Victoria No. 27,127 26,807 ie 306 13 
% (100) (98.9) - (a1) = 
TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO No. 271,584 266, 203 139 4, 704 538 
% (100) (98.0) (0.1) (157) (0.2) 
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POPULATION BY OFFICIAL LANGUAGES, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Neither 
Total English French English English 
Pop'n. Only Only & French nor French 
METROPOLITAN 
Halton No. 4,003 42,369 30 1,186 418 
ia (100) (96.3) (9.1) (2.7) (0.9) 
Ontario No. 87,088 8h, 764 83 1,649 992 
f (100) (97.3) (0.1) (1.9) (0.7) 
Peel No. 55,673 53,688 91 1,497 397 
% (100) (96.4) (0.2) (2.7) (0.7) 
York No.. 1,176,622 1,123,270 1,36F ° 39, 7%5 12,283 
% (100) © (95.6) (0.1) (3.3) (1.0) 
TOTAL, METROPOLITAN No. 1,363,386 1, 304,091 1,568 4, OTT 13,650 
(100) (95.7) (0.1) (3.2) (1.0) 
NIAGARA 
A-Burlington 
Brant Yo. 712,857 70,931 39 1,474 413 
'b 100) (97.4) = 2.0) (0.6) 
Wentworth No. 266,083 256,232 370 934 2,547 
% (100) (96.3) (0.1) (2.6) (1.0) 
Sub-total No. 338,940 327,163 409 8,408 2,960 
% (100) (96.5) (0.1) (2.5) (0.9) 
B-Niagara 
Haldimand No. 24,138 23,621 35 338 14h 
% (100) (97-9) (0.1) (1.4) (0.6) 
Lincoln No. 89,366 85,123 188 3,024 1,031 
% (100) (95.2) (0.2) (3.4) (1.2) 
Welland No. 123,233 112,415 1,540 T, THL 1,537 
% (1.00) (91.3) (122) (6.3) (1.2) 
Sub-total Wo, «. 236, 157 ape 1,763 11,103 2,712 
(100) (93-5 (0.7) (1.7) (111) 
TOTAL, NIAGARA No. BiS,0TT 548,322 aSlie 19,511 5,672 
% (100) (95.2) (0.4) (3.4) (1.0) 
LAKE ERIE 
Elgin No. 55,518 53,887 7TH abn ap?) 545 
% (100) (97.1) (0.1) (1.8) (1.0) 
Middlesex No. 162,139 157,824 124 3,285 906 
oh (100) (97.3) (0.1) (250) (0.6) 
Norfolk No. he, 708 41,281 80 761 586 
% (100) (96.6) (0.2) (1.8) (1.4) 
Oxford No. 58,818 57,653 64 662 439 
% (100) (98.1) (O23) Glaaly (0.7) 
TOTAL ,LAKE ERIE No. 319,183 310, 645 342 5,720 3,476 
% (100) (97.3) Cae (1.8) (0.8) 
LAKE ST.CLAIR 
A-Border 
Essex Nokes Cleo 180,138 1,464 33,359 2,189 
% (100) (82.9) (0.7) (15.4) (1.0) 
Kent No. 79,128 ee ik 403 5,818 796 
(100) (91.1) (0.5) (7-4) (1.0) 
Sub-total No. 296,278 252,249 1,867 S90,171 « “27909 


% (100) (85.2) (0.6) (13.2) (1.0) 
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POPULATION BY OFFICIAL LANGUAGES, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total 
Pop'n 
LAKE ST. CLAIR (cont'd) 
B - Lambton 
Lambton No. 74, 960 
% (100) 
Sub-total No. 74, 960 
% (100) 
TOTAL, LAKE ST.CLAIR No. 371,238 
% (100) 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron No. 49,280 
% (100) 
Perth No. 52,584 
% (100) 
Waterloo No. 126,123 
% (100) 
Wellington No. 66, 930 
% (100) 
TOTAL,UPPER GRAND R. No. 294,917 
% (100) 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A-Blue Water 
Bruce No. 41,311 
% (100) 
Dufferin No. 14,566 
% (100) 
Grey No. 58,960 
% (100) 
Simcoe No. 106, 482 
% (100) 
Sub-total No. Seuss 19 
% (100) 
B-Highlands 
Muskoka No. 24,713 
% (100) 
Parry Sound No. PAAS Ab 
% (100) 
Sub-total No. 52,084 
% (100) 
TOTAL,GEORGIAN BAY No. 273, 403 
% (100) 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A-Clay Belt 
Cochrane No. 83,850 
% (100) 
Nipissing No. DO oat 
% (100) 
Timiskaming No. 50,016 
% (100) 
Sub-total No. 184, 383 
(100) 


English 
Only 


70,828 
(94.5) 


70,828 
(94.5) 


323,077 
(87.1) 


47, 743 
(96.9) 
51,890 
(98.7) 
122,613 
(97.2) 
5,452 
(97-7) 


287, 698 
(97.5) 


40,977 
(99.3) 
14,399 
(98.9) 
58,357 
(99.0) 
96,917 
(91.0) 


210,650 
(95.2) 


23, 806 
(96.3) 
25,627 
(93.5) 


49,433 
(94.9) 


260, 083 
(95.1) 


41,973 
(50.1) 
27,022 
(53-5) 
35,945 
(71.8) 


104.940 
(56.9) 


French 
Only 


374 
(0.5) 


ar 
(0.5) 


2,2h1 
(0.6) 


Neither 
English English 
& French nor French 


3,282 476 
(4.4) (0.6) 
3,282 476 


(4.4) (0.6) 


42,459 3,461 
(11.4) (0.9) 


Soo 146 
(2.7) (0.3) 
420 239 
(0.8) (0.5) 
2,252 Lees 
(1.8) (0.9) 
914 514 
(1.4) (0.8) 
4, OWL 2,036 
(1-7) (0.7) 
phy ey 14e 
(0.4) (0.3) 
96 64 
(0.7) (0.4) 
463 128 
(0.8) (0.2) 
8,431 512 
(7.9) (0.5) 
9,167 B46 
(4.1) (0.4) 
873 18 
(3.5) (0.1) 
1,631 6 
(6.0) (0.3) 
2,504 8 
(4.8) (0.2) 
11,671 933 
(4.3) (0.3) 


(32.9) (1.4) 
16,502 1 

(32.7) (0.3) 
10,829 601 
(21,7) (1.2) 
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POPULATION BY OFFICIAL LANGUAGES, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Neither 
Total English French English English 
Pop'n. Only Only & French nor French 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO (cont'd) : 
B-Nickel Range 
Manitoulin No. 11,214 10,491 14 184 920 
% (100) (93-6) (0.1) (1.6) (4.7) 
Sudbury No. 109,590 64,365 8,147 35,658 1,420 
i (100) (58:8); (74h (32.5) (1.3) 
Sub-total No. 120, 804 74,856 S161 35, 842 1,945 
ia (100) (Giooys, (6-8) 2 (2057) (1.6) 
C-Sault 
Algoma No. 64,496 55,719 912 7,011 79H 
% (100) (86.5) (18) (10.9) (i.e) 
Sub-total No. 64,496 55,719 912 vad 794 
% (100) (86.5) (1.4) (10.9) (1.2) 
TOTAL, N'EASTERN ONT. No. 369, 683 235,575 31,602 97,790 4, 716 
b (1.00) (63.7) (8.5) (26.5) (7.3) 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Kenora No. 39,212 32,832 176 1,991 4213 
ia (100) (83.8) (0.4) (5.1) (10.7) 
Rainy River No. 22,132 20,161 60 1,509 402 
ia (100) (91.1) (0.3) (6.8) (1.8) 
Thunder Bay No. 105 , 367 95 , 661 Bu) 5,781 3,081 
% (100) (90.8) (0.8) (5.5) (2.9) 
No. 166, 711 148,654 1,080 9,281 17,696 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD- - (100) (89.2) (0.6) (S26) (4.6) 


NORTHWESTERN ONT. 


RAND TOTAL, ONTARIO No. 4,597,542 4,115,584 78,974 359,965 43,019 
> ; : Pa ; (1.00) *(89.5) (1.7) (7.8) (1.0) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. I, Table 56. 
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POPULATION BY OFFICIAL LANGUAGES, ONTARIO, JUNE Le LOok 
enn traintalersn ty Mtdek tak Luclemtits Eilblnctedincieta) Mal A Sead 
CENTRES OF 5,000 AND OVER 


Neither 
Total English French English English 
Pop'n. Only Only & French nor French 
EASTERN ONTARIO Seer eat ist a 
A-Ottawa Valley 
Eastview No. 13,799 4,348 2,263 7,173 1 
t (100) (31.5) (16.4) (58.0) =) (ed) 
Hawkesbury No. 7,194 42s 2,960 3,804 2 
(100) (5-9) (41.1) (53.0) = 
Ottawa No. 202,045 137,657, 8,412 FeO 509 
% (100) (68.1) (4.2) (27.4) (0.3) 
Pembroke No. 12, 704 10,416 gl 2,189 8 
4, (100) (#2.0) (0.7) (172) etrL) 
Perth No. 5,034 4,875 - 156 3 
d, (100) (96.8) ~ (3.0) (0.1) 
Renfrew No. 7,360 6,772 18 563 (f 
(100) (92.1) (0.2) (7.6) (0.1) 
Smith's Falls No. 8, bya 8, 2h5 1 179 16 
(100) (97-7) - (2.1) (0.2) 
B-Upper St. Lawrence 
Brockville No. 12,301 11,679 16 592 14 
% (100) (95.0) (Ou) (4.8) (0.1) 
Cornwall No. 16,899 10,763 423 5,689 ah 
ig (100) (63.7) (2.5) (33-7) (0.1) 
Kingston No. 33,459 32,128 eh ore 3D 
% (100) (96.0) (0.1) (3.8) (0.1) 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Belleville No. 19,519 18,990 1 496 26 
fb (100) (97.4) - (2.5) (0.3) 
Bowmanville No. 5,430 5,327 2 98 
% (100) (98.1) - (1-8) se (O51) 
Cobourg No. 7,470 7,299 25 135 ia} 
h (100) (97.8) (0.3) (1.8) (0.1) 
Lindsay No. 9,603 9,463 i 137 (2 
% (100) (98.6) = (1.4) - 
Peterborough No. 36,272 37,484 31 717 40 
ig (100) (97.9) (0.1) (1.9) (0.2) 
Port Hope No. 6,548 6,383 2 158 
ia (100) (97-5) : (2.4) (0.1) 
Trenton No. 10,085 9,696 7 370 12 
% (100) (96.1) (0.1) (3.7) (0.1) 
METROPOLITAN 
Brampton No. 8, 389 S177 2 167 43 
t (100) (97.5) - (2.0) (0.5) 
Burlington No. 6,017 5,77 3 209 30 
% (100) (96.0) - (3.5) (0.5) 
Newmarket No. 5,356 5,278 2 68 
% (100) (98.6) - (1:3) 9(Oe2) 
Oakville No. 6,910 6,681 - 217 12 
(100) (96.7) - (312) "{0-8) 
Oshawa No. 41,545 ho ,e7h 52 O41 278 
% (100) (96.9) (0.1) (253) oa) 
Toronto (Metro'n) a Ba enh: 1,065,530 1.230 38,821 11,789 
100) (95.3) O.1 ; on 
Toronto (City) No. ae are oe oe ie be See 
Forest Hill ae: 15 , 305 ee oe ae nia 
100 ‘ 
Leaside No. ee Pee Oo) ye ee 
% (100) (96.6) (3.2) (0.2) 
Long Branch No. 8,727 8,413 5 297 12 
i (1.00) (96.4) (0.1) (2.4 (0.0) 


POPULATION BY OFFICIAL LANGUAGES, ONTARIO 


JUNE 1, 1951 


a a a ee ee al eS ma 


CENTRES OF 5,000 AND OVER 


METROPOLITAN (cont'd) 


Total 
Pop'n. 


Toronto (Metropolitan) (cont'd) 


Mimico No. 
% 
New Toronto No. 
% 
Swanses, No. 
% 
Weston No. 


Etobicoke(Twp) No. 
Scarborough(Twp)No. 
York (Twp. ) No. 
East York (Twp) No. 


North York (Twp) Wo. 
oO 


Whitby No. 
i 
NIAGARA 
A-Burlington 
Brantford No. 
% 
Dundas No. 
% 
Hamilton No. 
% 
Paris No. 
% 
B-Niagara 
Fort Erie No. 
6 
Niagara Falls oe 
Port Colborne a 
St. Catharines oy 
Thorold No. 
% 
Welland No. 
% 
LAKE ERLE 
Ingersoll No. 
b 
London No. 
% 
St. Thomas No. 
% 
Simcoe No. 
% 
Tillsonburg ee 
Woodstock 


11, 342 
(100) 
11,194 
(100) 
8,072 
(100) 
8,677 
(100) 
53,779 
(100) 
56,292 
(100) 
101,582 
(100) 
64,616 
(100) 
85 ,897 
(100) 


1,267 
(100) 


English 
Only 


French 
Only 


English 


& French 
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Neither 
English 
nor French 
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POPULATION BY OFFICIAL LANGUAGES, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


CENTRES OF 5,000 AND OVER 


Total English French English 
Pop'n. Only Only & French 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A-Border 
Chatham No. 21,218 20,127 6 998 
% (100) (94.9) - (4.7 
Leamington No. 6,950 6,786 5 143 
% (100) (97.6) (0.1) (2.1) 
Riverside No. 9,214 7,415 31 1, 746 
% (100) (80.6) (0.3) (18.9) 
Wallaceburg No. 7,688 6, 886 16 669 
% (100) (89.6) (0.2) (8.7) 
Windsor No. 120,049 103,261 LO RG eee 
% (100) (86.0) (0.4) (12.6) 
B-Lambton 
Sarnia No. 34,697 31, 780 337 2,460 
% (100) (91.6) (1.0) (7-1) 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Galt No. 19,207 18, 767 25 378 
4 (100) (97.7) (0.1) (2.0) 
Guelph No. 27, 386 26,670 21 HG 
% (100) (97-4) (0.1) (1.6) 
Kitchener No. 4h, 867 43,271 38 1,068 
% (100) (96.4) (O.1) (2.4) 
Preston No. 7,619 7,433 9 134 
% (100) (97.5) (0.1) (1.8) 
Stratford No. 18,785 18,563 3 199 
vi (100) (98.8) = (a) 
Waterloo No. 11,991 1 GTS 10 204 
% (100) (97.3) (0.1) (1.7) 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A-Blue Water 
Barrie No. 12,514 12,142 2 356 
% (100) (97.1) - (2.8) 
Collingwood No. 7,413 7,353 2 53 
i (100) (99.2) - (0.7) 
Midland No. 7,206 6,489 17 697 
% (100) (90.1) (0.2) (9.7) 
Orillia No. 12,110 11,867 6 221 
% (100) (98,1) - (1.8) 
Owen Sound No. 16,423 16,202 4 214 
% (100) (98.7) - (1.3) 
B-Highlands 
Parry Sound No. pyyikes 4,991 a 186 
% (100) (96.3) - (3.6) 
N'EASTERN ONTARIO 
A-Clay Belt 
North Bay No. 17, 9 13,406 41 4,356 
ig (100) (74.7) (0.8) (24.3) 
Timmins No. 27,743 15,682 1,516 10,278 


% (100) (56.4) (5-5) (at 


Neither 
English 
nor French 


5 
(0.1) 
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POPULATION BY OFFICIAL LANGUAGES, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


CENTRES OF 5,000 AND OVER 


Total 


Pop'n. 
NORTHEASTERN ONT. (cont'a) —>— 


B-Nickel Range 


Sudbury No. 42,410 
b (100) 
C-Sault 
Sault Ste. Marie No. 32,452 
% (100) 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Fort Frances No. 8,038 
va (100) 
Fort William No. 34, 947 
v7 (100) 
Kenora No. 8,695 
% (100) 
Port Arthur No. 31,161 
% (1.00) 


English 
Only 


French 
Only 


English 


& French 


14,589 
(34.4) 


B-69 


Neither 
English 
nor French 


542 
(1.3) 


‘Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Population by Official Language and Mother 
Tongue, 1951, (Census Pamphlet SP-6), 


except Metropolitan Toronto municipalities, 
cteristics by Census Tracts, Toronto, 1951 (Census Bulletin CT-6). 


Population and Housing Chara- 
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Families 


The number of families in Ontario stood at 1,315,000 at June 1, 1955, 860,000 
more than in 1901, 406,000 above the 1941 figure and 152,000 over the 1951 total. The 
number of persons in families increased by nearly 2.4 million from 1901 to 1955, 
standing at over 4.5 million at the latter date. However, the average size of the 
family declined considerably between these two dates, falling from 4.8 in 1901 to 
its present average of 3.5. The 1921-1931 decade showed the most rapid drop in the 
average, from 4.3 to 3.4. There was then a slight increase to 3.6 in 1941. The 
average remained at 3.4 persons during the post-war years, until 1955, when a 
Slight advance occurred. The average number of persons per family has always been 
somewhat lower in Ontario than in Canada as a whole. In 1901, the Canadian average 
was 5.2, compared with the Ontario one of 4.8. In 1921, the difference had widened 
to 0.7 points. By 1941, the difference had narrowed to 0.3 points and it has 
remained at that point since then. Urban families comprised 73 per cent of the 
Ontario total as at June 1, 1951 - 848,660 in all. 


The distribution of families by counties and regions at June 1, 1951, 
followed roughly the population pattern. The average number of persons per family 
fluctuated around the provincial average. The lowest average - 3.2 - was in the 
Metropolitan Region and the highest in the Northeastern Ontario Region - 3.9. There 
was wider variation from one county to another, with a number of counties and 
districts in Eastern Ontario and Northeastern Ontario having an average of 4.0 persons 
per family or more. The average for York County, on the other hand, was 3.1. There 
was also considerable variation among the counties in the number of rural and urban 
families. Families in the Metropolitan Region were nearly 92 per cent urban, while in 
the Georgian Bay Region, they were only 41 per cent urban. The figures for the other 
regions range between these two extremes, with most of them being in the 60 and 70 
per cents. 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES, ONTARIO, CENSUS YEARS 1901-1941, 1947-1955 


Average Number of 


Year Families Persons in Families Persons per Family 
. 1901 455,264 2,180,715 4.8 
1911 545 ,229 2,529,863 4.6 
1921 681 ,629 2,931,005 Lies 
1931 872 , 377 2,992,095 3.4 
1941 909,210 352355 i9o 3.6 
1947 1,085 ,000 3,720,000 3.4 
1948 1,108,000 3,819,000 Sul 
1949 1,137,000 3,881,000 3.4 
1950 1,162,000 3,952 ,000 Bal 
1951 12625772 3,941,473 3-4 
1952 1,213,000 4,150,000 3.4 
1953 1,237,000 4 ,260 ,000 3.4 
1954 1,293,000 hk 41k ,000 3.4 
1955 1,315,000 4,538,000 355 


Note: A familywas defined as two or more persons living in a dwelling, related 
to one another either as husband or wife, with or without children, or as 
parent and child. Other relatives living in the same dwelling, including 
married children, were not counted as members of the family. A married son 
(or daughter) and children Jiving with his parents were counted as a second 
family. 

The 1951 data includes a small number of families in hotels, institutions 
and larger boarding houses. 

The 1952-1955 estimates do not include families in institutions. 

Estimates for the intercensal years are based on a sample survey and might 
differ slightly from figures abtained in a complete enumeration. 


Source; 1901-1921 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Year Book, 1927-28, p. 113. 
(Families and Average Number of Persons ‘ 


1931 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1931, Vol.V, 
a 
p- 1110. (Families and Persons ) 


1941, 1951. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada ,1951,Vol.III,T.127, 
i EET Pee EE ES eed 
1947-1950 - Letter from Dominion Buresu of Statistics. 


1952-1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Estimates of Households and 
Families in Canada, 1955. 
amas Soa ee EN ON) 


EASTERN ONTARTO 
Sere veicy 


Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 
Russell 


Sub-total 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


ln meron 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Families 


58 ,256 
8,758 
pees) 

15,129 
3,674 


91,172 


B - Upper St. Lawrence 


Dundas 
Frontenac 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Leeds 
Stormont 


Sub-total 


TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO 


LAKE ONTARIO 


Durham 
Haliburton 
Hastings 


Lennox & Addington 


Northumberland 
Peterborough 
Prince Edward 
Victoria 
TOTAL, LAKE ONTARTO 
METROPOLITAN 
Halton 
Ontario 
Peel 
York 
TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 


NIAGARA 
A ~- Burlington 


Brant 
Wentworth 


Sub-total 
B - Niagara 
Haldimand 
Lincoln 
Welland 
Sub-total 


TOTAL, NIAGARA 


3,984. 
15,468 
3,197 
4,357 
9,429 
11,407 


46 lke 


139,614 


7,760 
1,896 
18,402 
4,955 
8,426 
155 Sei 
4 743 
6,897 


68,406 


11,547 
22 ,2he 
14,106 
317 475 


365 , 370 


18 ,922 
70,224 


89,146 


Oe 
eo) 
31,976 
61,543 


150,689 


Persons in Families 


202 , 757 
30 446 
23,134 
dT 091 
16,146 


329,574 


13,813 
53,146 
15 , 308 
14,669 
32 ,266 
43,703 


172 ,905 
502 479 


26,335 

6,951 
64,770 
17 , 302 
28 , 684 
53,028 
sys 7 
23,425 


236,466 


39,062 
TH 953 
hg, 348 
988 , 94-7 


idly SU) 
=————— 


63,440 
228 ,768 


292 ,208 


PA Sul! 
79,227 
109 ,466 
210 , 006 


502,214 
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Average Number of 
Persons per Family 
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NUMBER OF FAMILIES, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Average Number of 


hss E tak Persons in Families © Persons per Femily 
LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 13,880 46,089 3.3 
Middlesex 41,314 134 , 744 3.3 
Norfolk 10,859 37,195 3-5 
Oxford Lh ,o41 50,429 3.4 
“TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 80,994 269,057 3.3 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 
Essex 55,674 192 ,719 3.5 
Kent 19,979 70,122 3.5 
Sub-total 75,653 262 , B41 BG: 
B - Lambton 
Lambton 19,003 65 ,866 3.5 
Sub-total 19,003 65 ,866 sie5: 
TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR gh ,656 328,707 3.5 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron TAN a(9;0: 41,985 3.5 
Penth 13,609 46,067 304 
Waterloo 32 ,618 109 ,892 3.4 
Wellington 16,649 57,107 3.4 
TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER 74,976 255,051 3.4 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 
Bruce 10.161 35,975 265 
Dufferin 3,704 12,693 3.4 
Grey 15,051 51,595 3.4 
Simcoe 25 137 87,565 3.5 
Sub-total 54,053 187 ,828 3.5 
B - Highlands 
Muskoka 6,143 21,276 3-5 
Parry Sound 6,414 2k ,099 3.8 
Sub-total 12,557 45 375 256 
TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 66 ,610 233,203 | 3.5 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Clay Belt 
Cochrane 18,143 72,776 4.0 
Nipissing 11,160 45,015 4,0 
Timiskaming 11,482 KL 103 3.8 
Sub-total 40,785 161,894 4.0 
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NUMBER OF FAMILIES, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Average Number of 


Families Persons in Families Persons per Family 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO (Cont'd) 
B - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin Papi 9,919 3.9 
Sudbury 2k ,2h8 95 ,203 3-9 
Sub-total 26,760 105,122 369 
C - Sault 
Algoma 14 ,832 55,021 3-7 
Sub-total 14,832 55,021 3-7 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ont. 82,377 322,037 3.9 


LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONT. 


Kenora 8,919 32 ,B49 Sail 
Rainy River Syl 19,474 3.8 
Thunder Bay 25,050 87 ,626 3-5 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD- 
NORTHWESTERN ONT. 39 ,080 139,949 3.6 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO 1,162,772 3,941,473 3.4 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. III, Table 128, 
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FAMILIES, TOTAL, RURAL AND URBAN, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
pa mn) ure ticle icicle aes Baral (TE a hal acd Aa ada a) alba 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


EASTERN ONTARIO 
A-Ottawa Valley 


Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 
Russell 


Sub-total 


B-Upper St. Lawrence 


Dundas 
Frontenac 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Leeds 
Stormont 


Sub-total 


TOTAL, EAST. ONTARIO 


LAKE ONTARTO 


Durham 

Haliburton 
Hastings 

Lennox & Addington 
Northumberland 
Peterborough 
Prince Edward 
Victoria 


TOTAL, L. ONTARIO 


METROPOLITAN 


Halton 
Ontario 
Peel 
York 


TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 


NIAGARA 


A-Burlington 


Brant 
Wentworth 


Sub-total 


Total 


Families 


58,256 
8,758 
5355 

15,129 
3,674 


91,172 


3,984 
15,468 
3,797 
4357 
9,429 
11,407 


48, 442 


139,614 


7,760 
1,896 
18,402 
4,955 
8,426 
15,327 
4743 
6,897 


68, 406 


11, 547 
22, 2h2 
14,106 
317,475 


365,370 


18,922 
70, 22h 


89,146 


Total 
Rural 


5,457 
3,364 
3,483 
8,102 
2,908 


23,314 


2,635 
D099 
3,302 
2,584 
5,051 
4,726 


23,897 


47,211 


4573 
1,896 
8,135 
3,929 
4, 988 
4,783 
3,601 
Srey: 


35,660 


4 567 
7,482 
7,141. 
10,554 


29, Tu 


5 ,890 
3,979 


9,869 


Rural 


Farm 


3,061 
2,257 
2,07 
3,685 
1,814 


12,891 


2,02h 
2,481 
1,942 
1,623 
2,627 
dynes 


12,522 


25413 


2,400 

Who 
3,993 
2,275 
3,019 
2,323 
1,976 
ea 


18,712 


2,094 
3,582 
2,784 
3,773 


12,233 


2,895 
2,391 


5 ,286 


Urban 

Non- of 
Farm Number Total. 
2,396 52,799 90.6 
DylOy 5,394 61.6 
1,409 1,872 35.0 
4417 7, 02%. lee 
1,094 766 20.8 
10,423 67,858 Th. 
3,118 9,869 63.8 
1,360 495 =—-:13.0 
961 1,773 40.7 
2, 42h 4,378 = 46 
2,901 6,681 58.6 
11,375 24,545 50.7 
21,798 92,403 66.2 
2,173 Jal 87a reel 
1,447 _ _ 
4,12 10,267 55.8 
1,654 13026 EOeT 
1,969 3,438 40,8 
2,460 10,544 68.8 
1,625 Lilie Beet 
1,478 3,142 45.6 
16, 948 32,746 47.9 
2,473 6,980 60.4 
3,900 14,760 66.4 
4,357 6,965 ho. 
6, 781 306,921 96.7 
Leo 335,626 91.9 
2,995 13,032 68.9 
1,588 66,245 94.3 


4,583 79,277 88.9 


FAMILIES, TOTAL, RURAL AND URBAN, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


NIAGARA (cont'd) 
B-Niagara 
Haldimand 
Lincoln 
Welland 
Sub-total 
TOTAL, NIAGARA 
LAKE ERTE 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 
Oxford 
TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A-Border 


Essex 
Kent 


Sub-total 
B-Lambton 
Lambton 
Sub-total 
TOTAL, L. ST.CLAIR 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron 
Perth 
Waterloo 


Wellington 


TOTAL, UPPER GRAND R. 


GEORGIAN BAY 
A-Blue Water 


Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Simcoe 


Sub-total 


Total 


Families 


6,172 
23,395 
31,976 
61,543 


150,689 


15,051 
25en5 | 


54,053 


9,677 
10,156 


19,833 


8,031 
8,031 
27,864 


8,193 
5,569 
T5310 
6,595 


27,934 


6,860 
Poss 
8,199 

12,564 


30,156 


Rural 


Farm 


2,719 
4 4h 
2,686 
9,819 


15,105 


4,164 
5,814 
4423 
4,672 


19,073 


6,427 
6,606 


13,033 


4,768 
4, 768 


17,801 


2,114 
13,767 
23, 842 


39, 723 


119,000 


23,897 


B-75 
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FAMILIES , TOTAL, RURAL AND URBAN, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Rural Urban 
Total Wotal tio, 22~=CO ome, % of 
Families Rural Farm Farm Number. Total 
GEORGIAN BAY (cont'd) — — 2 pia eer se $7 
B-Highlands 
Muskoka 6,143 3,792 718 3,074 2,35), 6 30s3 
Parry Sound 6,414 5,124 1,523 3,601 12907 Boe 
Sub-total bey ent 8,916 2,241 6,675 3,641 29.0 
TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 66,610 39,072 20,467 18,605 27,538. 41,3 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A-Clay Belt 
Cochrane 18,143 6,206 2,087 4,119 11,937. . 65.8 
Nipissing 11,160 4,562 1,513 3,049 6,598 59.1 
Timiskaming 11,482 4,275 1,587 2,688 7,207 cbend 
Sub-total 40, 785 15,043 LOT 9,856 25 Te eas) 
B-Nickel Range 
Manitoulin 2,512 2th 1,027 1, U4y4 341 13.6 
Sudbury 2h, 248 8,115 1,845 6,270 16,133 66.5 
Sub-total 26,760 10,286 2,872 7,414 16,474 61.6 
C-Sault 
Algoma. 14,832 5523 1,422 4,101 9,309 62.8 
Sub-total 14,832 5,523 1,422 4,101 9,309 62.8 
TOTAL, NO'EAST, ONT. 82,377 30, 852 9,481 21371 515525: "6245 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARTO 
EE RORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Kenora 8,919 4,656 793 3,863 4,263 47.8 
Rainy River 5,111 2,736 1,245 1,491 2,375 46.5 
Thunder Bay 25,050 5,978 2,069 3,909 19,072 76.1 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD - 
NORTHWESTERN ONT. 39, 080 13,370 4,107 9,263 25,710 65.8 


GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO 1,162,772 314,112 159,894 154,218 848,660 73.0 


Note: Urban includes all persons residing in cities, towns and villages of 1,000 
and over, whether incorporated or unincorporated, as well as in all parts 
of the Census metropolitan areas. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. III; Table 128. 
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Population Projections to 1975 


For use in the Province's Submission to the Royal Commission .oM Canada's 
Economic Prospects (the Gordon Commission), the Department of Economics prepared 
projections of Ontario's population to 1975. The main assumptions used in making 
these projections were as follows: the fertility rate in future years will show a 
slight increase over the 1954 one; the death rate in the Province will continue to 
fall; net migration into Ontario both from other countries and from other provinces 
will average 41,000 annually until 1975; the economic conditions prevailing in this 
Province will, in general, continue favorable during the next 20 years. 


On the basis of the projection, it was estimated that the Province's population 
will reach nearly 6.6 million by 1965 and close to 8.2 million by 1975. This is an 
increase of 1.4 million in the decade 1955-1965 and 1.6 million in the 1965-75 decade, 
and represents an estimated increase in population of 27 per cent in the next decade 
and 58 per cent over the next 20 years. 


The rate of growth during the next 10 years,it is anticipated, will be slowed 
compared with the post-war years, as a result of the low birth rates of the 1930's 
bringing a smaller proportion of females in the younger, more fertile age groups in 
relation to total population. The very large number of births which occurred in 
the post-World War II years will by 1965 result in a record number of persons entering 
the marriageable and family-forming age groups. If fertility rates continue high, 
the growth in population in that period will accelerate. A continuation in the 
decline in death rates will accentuate this growth. 


On the basis of these projections, the average annual rate of Ontario's popula- 
tion growth will be 2.65 per cent in the 1955-1965 decade and 2.49 per cent in the 
following decade. This compares with an average annual rate of increase of 1.58 per 
cent in the 1901-1911 decade, 1.58 per cent in the decade 1941 to 1951, and 3.18 per 
cent over the four year period from June 1, 195) to June Aes 955% 


It is expected that the age structure of the Province's population in the future 
will vary considerably from that ahawale am, Bele O-4 group (which includes most of the 
children of pre-school age) will form about the same proportion of the total popu- 
lation in 1975 as in 1955, though the numerical increase will be substantial. How - 
ever, the number in the 5-19 age groups (comprising mostly school age children) will 
likely increase enormously. Between 1955 and 1975, they will increase from 23.9 per 
cent to 28,8 per cent of the total population. The 1.1 million increase estimated 
in these age groups by that date means that they will increase by nearly 90 per cent 
compared with the increase of 58 per cent estimated for the whole population. The 
relative importance of the 20-64 age groups is expected to decline. This group, 
which contains a majority of the labor force, is expected to grow at a slower rate 
than the total population - 45.7 per cent. The number in the age groups 65 and over 
is expected to increase by 50 per cent during the 20 years covered by the estimates, 
although their relative importance will decline slightly - from 8.4 per cent of the 
total population in 1955 to 8.1 per cent in 1975. 


Population projections other than for the Province as 4 whole have not been 
prepared. 
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POPULATION PROJECTIONS, ONTARIO, 1960, 1965, 1970, 1975 


Age Group June 1, 1955 June 1, 1960 June 1, 1965 June 1, 1970 June 1, 1975 

0-4 000's 627 701 THT 841 980 
Aled) (11.9) (11.4) (11.5) (12.0) 

5-9 000's 501 640 a 758 851 
(9.7) (10.9) (10.9) (10.4) (10.4) 

10-14  000's 400 511 649 123 767 
(7-7) (8.7) (9.9) (9.9) (9.4) 

15-19 000's 339 410 522 660 733 
(6.5) (7-0) (7-9) (9.0) (9.0) 

20-24 000's 358 262 433 Shy 682 
(6.9) (6.2) (6.6) (7-4) (8.3) 

25-29 000's LOT 392 396 4.66 mirei¢ 
(7-9) (6.7) (6.0) (6.4) (7.0) 

30- 34 000's 395 434 417 427 491 
(7.6) (7.4) (6.4) (5.8) (6.0) 

35-39 000's 378 412 451 435 438 
(7.3) (7.0) (6.9) (6.0) (5.4) 

ho-hh 000's 346 391 oe 460 yah 
(6.7) (6.7) (6.4) (6.3) (5.4) 

45-ho 000's 303 350 393 yok 62 
ey toed) (6.0) (6.0) (5.8) (5.6) 

50-54 000's 266 300 345 7 416 
$ (5.1) (5.1) (5.3) (5.3) (5.1) 

55-59 000's 231 257 289 332 372 
(4.5) (4.4) (4.4) (4.5) (4.5) 

60-64 000's 193 217 2h0 270 310 
fa (3.0) (3.7) (3-7) (3-7) (3.8) 

65-69 000's 163 174 195 215 2he 
(3.1) (3.0) (3.0) (2.9) (3.0) 

70-74 000's 129 138 147 it 181 
$ (2.5) (2.3) (2.2) (2.2) (2.2) 

(es: 000's 147 174 196 214 238 
% (2.8) (3.0) (3-0) (2.9) (2.9) 

Total 000's 5,183 5 ,863 6,555 7,314 8,184 
4 (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) 

Note: The principal assumptions used in these projections were: fertility rates will 


show a slight rise above those in 1954; death rates will continue to fall; net 
in-migration to Ontario from other countries and provinces will average 41,000 
annually until 1975; economic conditions will generally continue favourable. 


Source: 1955 -Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Population Estimates (Age & Sex), 1955. 
1960-1975-Submission of Ontario to the Royal Commission on Canada's Economic 
Prospects, January 26, 1956, p. 106. 
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c-1 
HOUSING 


General Review 


The last decade has witnessed extensive residential construction in Ontario. 
During the 12 years 1945 to 1956, inclusive, the construction of 400,150 dwellings 
was completed. The new dwelling units completed in Ontario during 1954 and 1955 
comprised over 40 per cent of the Canadian total and nearly 38 per cent in 1956, while 
in housing starts, the Province accounted for around 38 per cent in 1955 and 1956. The 
52,635 dwellings (including conversions) completed in 1955 was the highest figure ever 
reached in Ontario, being 10,026 (23.5 per cent) more than in 1954. The greater part 
of these were new units - 51,612 - with only 1,023 being conversions. Fifty-nine per 
cent of the completions occurred in the five metropolitan centres, Toronto, Hamilton, 
London, Ottawa and Windsor; 43.2 per cent were in Metropolitan Toronto alone. 1956 comp- 
letions in Ontario were only 348 lower than in 1955. More single detached dwellings. are 
built in the Province than any other type, but the proportion they formed of the total 
fell from 93.5 per cent in 1948 to 79.5 per cent in 1956. Apartments and flats have 
been accounting for a larger share of construction; in 1955, this group formed 19.3 


per cent of all dwelling units completed. However, in 1956, their proportion fell to 
14.6 per cent. 


Occupied dwellings in Ontario in September, 1955 numbered 1,333,000, 34.4 
per cent of the Canadian total. This was an increase of 422,000, 46.3 per cent 
over the total of 910,935 listed at the 1941 Census date and 152,000, 12.9 per cent, 
over the 1951 figure of 1,181,126. 


Single detached units form by far the largest proportion of any type of 
dwelling in Ontario - 944,000, 70.8 per cent in 1955, an increase of 280,000 over 
1941. Apartments and flats are increasing in importance, forming 17.7 per cent of 
the total number of dwellings in 1955, compared with 15.1 per cent in 1941. Al- 
though the number of single attached homes rose by 4,000 between the two dates, 
the proportion they formed of the total was only 11.5 per cent in 1955, a drop from 
12.0 per cent. Six-room dwellings are the most popular kind in Ontario, comprising 
26.5 per cent of the total in 1955. Their number increased by 114,000 between 1941 
and 1955, standing at 353,000 at the latter date. The next most popular numbers of 
rooms were 5, 4, and 7, in that order. There are comparatively few 2, 2, °9sr0r 
10-room homes. Brick is the principal exterior material used in Ontario dwellings - 
553,630 units, 46.9 per cent of the total, were of this type in 1951. Wood is next 
in importance, followed by imitation siding. Relatively few homes in the Province 
are in need of major repair. At the time of the 1951 Census, 115,350 units, 9.8 
per cent of the provincial total, had a noticeable defect, compared with 22.9 per 
cent in 1941. 


Home-ownership has become widely prevalent in Ontario in the last decade 
and a half. In 1955, 990,000 dwellings, 74.3 per cent of all units in the Province, 
were owner-occupied, compared with 514,956 units, (56.5 per cent) in 1941. 


The ownership of all kinds of household facilities and equipment is very 
wide-spread in the Province. In 1955, 1,144,000 dwellings, 85.8 per cent of all 
Ontario homes, had a water supply piped inside, compared with 69.2 per cent in 1941. 
Hot and cold piped water was available in 1,021,000 dwellings (76.6 per cent) in 
1955. The principal heating fuel in 1955 was oil, which was used in 653,000 
dwellings - 49 per cent of the total. Only 2.3 per cent of Ontario homes used this 
fuel in 1941. Coal or coke was the next most used fuel in 1955, followed by wood 
and gas, in that order. The electric range was by far the most popular type of 
cooking equipment in the Province in 1955, when 849,000 homes used it -63.7 
per cent of the total. Gas ranges came second, followed by coal. Most Ontario 
homes are now supplied with electricity. Out of 1,333,000 dwelling units in 1955 
1,300,000 (97.5 per cent) were equipped for electricity, compared with 738,201 
(81 per cent) in 1941. Practically all these dwellings obtain their power from a 
central generating source. In 1955, 1,171,000 Ontario dwellings (87.9 per cent of 
the total) were equipped with a mechanical refrigerator, compared with 31.5 per cent 
in 1941. Practically all of these were electrical. Home freezers are becoming more 
popular, with 68,000 dwellings (5.1 per cent) having one in 1955. The vast major- 
ity of Ontario residents enjoy the use of most of the other standard living conven- 
jences. In 1955, 1,145,000 dwellings (85.9 per cent of the total) were equipped 
with a powered washing machine; 400,000 (30 per cent) with an electric sewing mach- 
ine; 882,000 (66.2 per cent) with an electric vacuum cleaner; 1,115,000 (83.6 per 
cent) with a telephone; 1,288,000 (96.6 per cent) with a radio; 698,000 (52.4 per 
cent) with a television receiver; and 912,000 (68.4 per cent) with an automobile. 

A considerable number of households had more than one radio and automobile. 


RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
Dwelling Units Started and Completed 


The proportion of dwelling units started and completed in Ontario ranged from one- 
third to two-fifths of the Canadian total every year between 1948 and 1956. The average 
for starts over the last few years was just under 40 per cent, while completions reached 
a level of somewhat over 40 per cent in each of 1954 and 1955, falling to 37.7 per cent 
in 1956. The figures for dwelling units under construction at year end gave Ontario the 
same proportion as for starts and completions. The average completion times of dwellings 
were somewhat longer in Ontario than in Canada asa whole, except in 1955, when the 
average time was 6.1 months compared to the national average of 6.2 months, and 1956, 
when the Ontario and Canada times were 6.3 months and 6.4 months, respectively. 


The 52,635 units, new and converted, completed in Ontario in 1955 was the highest 
figure of home construction ever reached in this Province and was 23.5 per cent more than 
in 1954. The 1956 total of completions was only a few hundred lower than in 1955, despite 
the effect of credit restrictions. During the 12 years 1945 to 1956, inclusive, a total of 
400,150 dwelling units were completed in Ontario. Of these, 382,613 units were entirely 
new construction, while the remaining 17,537 units were conversions. For the years 1948 to 
1956, 69,831, 21.3 per cent of the 327,413 units completed were built in rural areas and 
Ey AGise 7837 per cent, were urban dwellings. Figures are not available by counties for 
residential construction, but are prepared for centres of 5,000 and over, in which a 
great part of the Province's housing activity is concentrated. For example, for the years 
1952 to 1955, completions made in these urban centres averaged between 71 and 78 per cent 
of the provincial total. The large metropolitan centres accounted for a very high proportion 
of the total. In 1955, 22,277 units were constructed in Metropolitan Toronto, 43.2 per cent 
of the Ontario total. In the five largest metropolitan centres - Toronto, Hamilton, London, 
Ottawa and Windsor - 30,548 units were completed in the same year, 59 per cent of all homes 
finished in Ontario. 


By far the greater number of dwelling units completed in Ontario in the post-war years 
have been single detached ones. However, the proportion they formed of the total fell from 
93-5 per cent in 1948 to 79.5 per cent in 1956. The construction of apartments and flats 
has increased considerably during the post-war years, rising to 14.6 per cent of all comple- 
tions in 1956 from 4.9 per cent in 1948. The number of apartments in 1956, however, was 
2,500 less than in 1955. 


DWELLING UNITS STARTED, COMPLETED, AND UNDER CONSTRUCTION, CANADA AND ONTARTO , 1948 - 1956 


New Dwelling New Dwelling Dwelling Units Under 
Units Started Units Completed Construction at Dec. 31 
Ont. as % Ont. as Ont. as 
Year Canada Ontario of Canada Canada Ontario of Canada Canada Ontario of Canada 
1948 90,194 29,976 Bose 76,097 26,391 34.7 56,456 21,112 Eye. 
1949 89,509 34,023 38.0 87 ,533 31,440 35.9 58,169 23,585 40.5 
1950 92 53133 5430 36.1 89,015 31,318 35.2 60,538 24,331 hO.2 
1951 68, 579. 27, 349 39.9 81,310 31,732 39.0 45,926 19,258 4i.g 
1952 83,246 30,016 36.1. 73,087 27,461 37.6 55) 089. 20,513 36.8 
1953 102,409. 38,873 38.0 96,839 35,173 368 29,923 24,134 40.3 
1954 113,527 46,362 40.9 101,965 41,085 lie 68,641 27,941 40.7 
1ODS alse re (6. 53 E56 38.7 127,929 51,612 40.3 19,339 29,794 37.6 
1956 127,31 4d, ae 38.3 ES KOOUS Is, 20m SH(eHl 68,579 "26/230 38.3 


Source; Started Completed - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, New Residential Construction, 
December, 1955, Tables 5,6. MME BIIP i 
Under Construction - 1948, 1949 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Housing Bulletin 
No.24 (Jan. 31 to Dec 31, 1949) Table 1. 
1950 - 1952 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, New Residential 
Construction, January 1 to December 31, OSE Te le 


RMA SK IIS 
? 2 925.. Mabie sda. 
BOO" = 1956 2 bidy December, 1956, Table 1. 


DWELLING UNITS COMPLETED, BY AVERAGE TIME UNDER CONSTRUCTION, CANADA AND PROVINCES , 1948-1956 
Year Canada Nfld. Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies Bie urs 
(<mOon ty hy cad) 


1948 


6.5 6.5 5.5 6.8 bus: oS 
1949 hao Tai 6.4 7.5 6.0 8.1 
1950 Hee 6.5 6.8 Gal sO 6.2 9.1 
1951 lee 6.6 7.6 Gan (es 6.9 9.5 
1952 Tad We 9.8 536 Tene O53 8.4 
1953 6.3 a9 fee 5.5 6.6 6.4 6.8 
1954 Bag 9.8 6.6 Soh 6.5 6.4. T.4 
1955 6.2 nee Ay, 6.2 5.9 ae (Seal 6.6 
1956 6.4 1086 6.5 5.9 6.3 6.4 Talk 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, New Residential Construction, Dec., 1956, Table 9. 


D 
WELLING UNITS STARTED, COMPLETED, AND UNDER CONSTRUCTION, ONTARIO, 1945 - 1956 


Under 
Year Starts Completions got aay 
New Units Conversions Total 

1945 Total (est.) n-a. 13,100 2,000 15,100 na. 
1946 Total (est. ) Mea 19,600 1,700 21,300 12,706 
1947 Total (est. ) n.a. 22,500 2,200 24,700 17,243 
1948 Total 29,976 26,391 DEPTS 28 , 664 21,112 
Urban 21,547 18,207 16, 382 

Rural 8,429 8,184 5730 

- 1949 Total 34,023 31,440 1,264 32 , 704 23,585 
Urban 23,107 23,144 16,270 

Rural 10,916 8,296 7,315 

1950 Total 33, 430 31,318 Lue 32 496 ah, 332 
Urban 28 428 24 ,267 19,740 

Rural 5, 002 7,051 43591 

1951 Total 27 , 349 31,732 973 32,705 19,258 
Urban 21,680 26,530 13,159 

Rural 5,669 5 202 6,099 

1952 Total 30,016 27,461 985 28 446 20,513 
Urban 2h 723 22 ,601 f : 15,713 

Rural 5 293 4,860 i, }800 

1953 Total 38 ,873 Spanlyes SOL 36,504 24 134 
Urban 30, 348 28 , 324 nar Gripiene 

Rural 8505 6,8h9 6,543 

1954 Total 46, 382 41,085 1,524 42 ,609 eT OWL 
Urban 39,847 33,874 22,682 

Rural 6,535 Te jealel 22209 

1955 Total 53,456 51,612 1,023 52 635 29,794 
Urban 40,505 40,995 22,212 

Rural 12,951 10,617 7582 

1956 Total 48,712 51,201 1,086 52 ,287 26,232 
Urban 37,014 39 ,640 19,319 

Rural 11,698 156. 6,913 


Source: 1945-1947 - estimated by Department of Economics. 
1948- -1956 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, New Residential Construction 
(former ly Housing Bulletin) December issues, 19 to 1956. 


TYPES OF NEW DWELLING UNITS COMPLETED, ONTARIO, 1948 - 1956 


Single Single Apartments 
Total Detached Attached and Flats Other 
Year No. No. % No. 9% _No. i ae No. es 
1948 26,391 24,669 93.5 389 1.5 206) les) 30 2On0 
1949 31,440 29,146 92.7 UNS dS 1 OOKe aay 215) (yA! 
1950 31,318 27,942 89.2 288 0.9 3,064 9.8 UEP Oe 
1951 Slee (Se 26,237 62-7 OTe ae ay 4,529 14.3 88 0.3 
1952 27 461 22,948 83.6 340 1.2 Pasa lyps yl daicte. - 
1953 Sis 28,241 80.3 ipmee dl! CASS aly s0 - 
1954 41,085 31,397 76.4 1,073) 2-6 8,615 21.0 = 
1955 51 oe 39,346 76.2 2,295 4.5 9,971 19-3 E 
1956 51,201 40,721 79-5 3,025 5.9 7,455 14.6 7 
race" are totalled as "Single Attached" 


Note: "Two-family Detached" and “Row or Ter 
following the Census definition. 


Source: 1948 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Housing Bulletin, No. 12 (Jan.1 to Dec. 
Sat abi) 31, 1948) Table 7. 


1949 - Ibid, No. 24, (Jan. 1 - Dec. 31, 1949) Table 10. 
1950 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, New Residential Construction, Jan.1 to 


Dec. 31, 1950, Table 9. 
1951 - Ibid, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 195], Table 9. 
1952 = Ibid, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1952, Table 1O< 
1953 - Ibid, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1953, Table 10. 
1954 - Ibid, December, 1954, Table 10. 
1955 - Tbid, December, 1955, Table 10. 
1956 - Ibid, December, 1956, Table 10. 


(Revised in letter from D.B.S.) 


DWELLING UNITS, COMPLETED AND STARTED, ONTARIO, 1952-1955 


EASTERN ONTARLO 
A-Ottawa Valley 


Hawkesbury 
Ottawa(metropolitan) (1) 
Ottawa(city) 
Eastview 
Rockcliffe Park 
Gloucester Twp. (part) 
Pembroke 
Perth 
Renfrew 
Smith's Falls 


B-Upper St.Lawrence 


Brockville 
Cornwall 
Kingston 


LAKE ONTARIO 


Belleville 
Bowmanville 
Cobourg 
Lindsay 
Peterborough 
Port Hope 
Trenton 


METROPOLITAN 


Brampton 

Hamilton (metrop'n.) 
Burlington 
Nelson Twp. (part) 

Newmarket 

Oakville 

Oshawa 

Toronto (Metropolitan) 
Toronto(city) 
Leaside 
Mimico 
New Toronto 
Weston 
Forest Hill 
Long Branch 
Swansea 
Etobicoke Twp. 
Scarborough Twp. 
East York Twp. 
North York Twp. 
York Twp. 

Whitby 


ees) 


CENTRES OF 5,000 AND OVER 


Completed 
1955 1954 1953 1952 
yd 33 68 Tae 
8,001" (02,537. Va aes als, (oe 
2,285: 2,067 1,846 15434 
288 312 193 260 
a9 30 13 13 
389 128 Sif 45 
225 138 119 72 
10 22 an 9 
4O 83 90 113 
OT 81 25 26 
128 54 all Ne) 
60 57 104, 76 
156 179 203 205 
137 ae gl fe 
Dili 39 35 25 
50 70 35 36 
20 70 67 28 
364 288 272 189 
Ko) 2h 35 26 
132 60 Ke) 52 
237 222 110 88 
136 wea 190 oi 
240 128 91 73 
AL 33 2h i 
81 256 327 103 
567 437 DSit B35 
22,016 . 16,252 99,460 9,576 
3,877 bet ae 93 653 
115 263 76 50 
252 122 Sy 184 
28 14 27 23 
118 118 6 iG 
426 329 289 370 
20 ve 29 21 
16 32 25 29 
3,766 3,099) UyfGe" ae ,255 
7,068 6,077, 2,458. 1,940 
92 32514 FITTS 468 
4,404 3,831 2,223 2,947 
OLN EL, RS 640 621 
162 133 64. 90 


Started 
1954 1953 1952 
i) 62 50 
2, 70L, G2zgis) toes 
2,139 1,995 1,497 
311 192 255 
37 14 10 
294 112 Bil 
227 116 oly 
26 14 6 
92 80 90 
86 32 17 
105 64. 53 
109 112 70 
182 198 189 
159 105 72 
53 Me) 22 
66 88 ko 
55 69 8h, 
305 282 209 
2 Sil 26 
oh 67 52 
240 115 110 
218. 198 156 
188 aval 66 
59 23 14 
162 261 282 
Yd 592 Sp) 
20,483 11,543 9,735 
3, (32601527 820 
227 131 8h. 
218 239 86 
8h. 8 19 
161 63 9 
518 283 45k 
214 ‘11 16 
16 33 8 
35731. 2s 300n 13907 
6,467. 2,645 52,500 
310 602 513 
9,941 2,851 2,576 
854 oT 601 
123 91 88 


DWELLING UNITS, COMPLETED AND STARTED, ONTARIO, 1952-1955 
CENERES OF 5,000 AND OVER 


Completed Started 


1955 1954 1953 1952 1955 1954 1953 1952 


NIAGARA 
A-Burlington 
Brantford 228 120 312 308 336 95 325 253 
Hamilton(metrop'n,) (part)(3) 2,932 2,593 2,961 1,877 3,368 3,082 2,509 2,460 
Hamilton(city) 1,392 }o1, 236d, 760 906 =: 1, 484 1,401 1,308 1,449 
Dundas 20 196 182 43 206 235 152. 126 
Stoney Creek 205 120 130 46 228 216 130 61 
Waterdown 32 16 15 11 41 27 12 13 
Barton Twp. 64 103 09: me 21k ve 107 85 130 
Ancaster Twp.(part) _ 167 198 206 146 20h.» 178, eal rol 
Flamborough E. Twp. (part) 229 2he 162 179 328 264 182 153 
Flamborough W. Twp. (part) 63 a 43 30 2l 86 46 41 26 
Saltfleet Twp. (part) 164 134 96 = 4 209 202 oy eteege WAS) 
Paris 18 20 10 10 2h 28 5 LY. 
B-Niagara 
Fort Erie 36 NOR 37 31 34. vat 15 36 
Niagara Falls 14 36 51 61 31 10 54 53 
Port Colborne 136 135%6. «140 63 146 118 163 93 
St. Catharines 197 189 180 113 181 174 159 ye 
Thorold Het 78 123 64 68 sal: alae 86 
Welland 80 55. 73 69: 108 4Q 67 70 
LAKE ERIE 
Ingersoll 14 19 26 15 20 18 21 16 
London (metropolitan) (+) 1, 9560) Lp2O7 eal sa 1,358 1 4D5.+ 9386.14 438 0 176 
London(city) 378 200 453 532 O60 385 332 465 
London Twp. (part) 583 689 539 534 80, 616 648 400 
Westminster Twp. (part) 395 408 = 363—i(‘ié«éa B49 v9 B85. 4p BS0=5" 341 
St. Thomas 4O 66 66 154 48 4e 90 60 
Simcoe ek 28 1E 39 3h. 20 49: 69 
Tillsonburg 38 30 dy 33 39 33 day 38 
Woodstock 117 117 153 119 2h6: 138 150 128 
LAKE ST.CLAIR 
A-Border 
Chatham 61 130 100 93 73 92, 126: 96 
Leamington 8 39 39 23 4O 26 56 a4 
Wallaceburg 8 9 54 3h) 16 1 a 35 
Windsor (metropolitan) (4) 982. 1,722 oho 818 1,324. 1,677 1,060 1,104 
Windsor (city) 308 338 «6 116—Ss 0 BLD wrod aan) tO toe 
LaSalle 27 80 27 8 22 69 4O 16 
Ojibway = = = = 3 a F = 
Riverside 76 322 250 93 146 278 239 145 
Tecumseh 3 4O 19 12 i( 2 if) 22 18 
St. Clair Beach 26 16 10 nae 3h 19 12 8 
Sandwich E. Twp. (part) 52 380 199 108 bipesc ail Sako. WALG5 
Sandwich 8. Twp. fo ib 47 9 3 al 31 2k {( 
Sandwich W. Twp. part) 489 499 310 Ts 700 545 367 191 


B-Lambton 
Sarnia 514 334 584 529 572 hok 347 621 


DWELLING UNITS, COMPLETED AND STARTED, ONTARIO, 1952-1955 
CENTRES OF 5,000 AND OVER 


eS 


Completed Started 
1955 1954 1953 1992 1955 1954. 1953 1952 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Galt 193 187 156 128 211 186 197 119 
Guelph 437 hol 408 11.7 356 396 534 Lh 
Kitchener 624 633 706 493 660 713 636 532 
Preston 87 110 19 57 108 106 17 67 
Stratford 116 85 121 34 142 75 103 59 
Waterloo 32h 331 28h. 186 350. 34 339 191 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A-Blue Water 
Barrie 279 211 141 12 298 243 155 154 
Collingwood 10 ek 13 30 10 13 18 29 
Midland eh 38 47 30 19 he 39 45 
Orillia 125 90, Ut 63 rhe 89 88 70 
Owen Sound aby he 19 39 9. o4 74 he 
B-Highlands 
Parry Sound 17 20 30 18 8 27 22 23 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A-Clay Belt 
North Bay 138 124 112 78 159 153 112 19 
Timmins 23 16 y "6 BD 30 i ») 
B-Nickel Range 
Sudbury 183 336. 322 225 165 287 361: 291 
C-Algoma 
Sault Ste. Marie 168 498 574 470, 267 112 787 581 
LAKEHEAD - NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Fort Frances LO 43 4g eat ST 36 48 33 
Fort William 253 184 220 16 259 202 190 195 
Kenora 36 54 31 41 Ke) Tal yb Xe) 
Port Arthur 300 353 290 1h5 318 213 373 237 


TOTAL,URBAN CENTRES 
OF 5,000 & OVER 38,097 32,101 25,009 21,212 37,385 36,877 27,299 22,966 


TOTAL, ALL ONTARIO 51,351 41,085 35,173 27,461 53,456 46,382 38,873 30,016 


(1) Includes that part of the (Census) metropolitan area of Ottawa which lies in 
the Province of Ontario. 

(2) These parts of the (Census) metropolitan area of Hamilton lie in Halton County. 
For the total for metropolitan Hamilton and the data for its remaining munici- 
palities, see under Niagara Region. 

(3) The remaining parts of the (Census) metropolitan area of Hamilton are shown 
in the Metropolitan Region. 

(4) This coyers the (Census) metropolitan area of this city. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, New Residential Construction, Dec. 1953,4,5- 
A further breakdown of the Ottawa, Hamilton, London and Windsor metropolitan 
areas was obtained by letter from Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS 
Number of Occupied Dwellings 


The Province of Ontario contains somewhat over one-third of all the occupied 
dwellings in Canada, with a 1955 estimate of 34.4 per cent of the national total. As 
the 1955 population estimate shows Ontario with 33.2 per cent of Canada's people, the 
Province has a somewhat higher ratio of homes per capita than the country as a whole. 


At the time of the 1951 Census, there was a total of 1,229,759 dwellings in 
Ontario, iL Aalle hl <alZKS5,. or 96 per cent, of which were occupied. Listed as vacant - suit- 
able for occupancy but unoccupied - were 27,034 dwellings. Units under construction 
numbered 21,599. Between the 1941 and 1951 Census dates, the number of occupied dwel- 
lings increased by 270,000, 29.7 per cent, rising from 910,935 to 1,181,126. Data on 
total and vacant dwellings and on those under construction are not available for the 
1941 Census date. Of the 1,181,126 occupied dwellings in the Province in 1951, 
840,254, 71.1 per cent, were in urban centres and 340,872, 28.9 per cent were in the 
rural areas. In 1941, 556,538 units (61.1 per cent) were shown as urban and 354,937 
as rural. (The 1941 figures are not strictly comparable with the 1951 data because 
of a change in the definition of rural and urban between the two Census dates). Farm 
dwellings in 1951 numbered 166,957, 49 per cent of the rural homes, while the non- 
farm units made up the balance of 173,951, 51 per cent. 


As is to be expected, dwelling units are concentrated in the counties containing 
the large centres of population. The 1951 Census data showed 288 , 939 dwelling units 
in York County, 24.5 per cent of all the homes in the Province. Wentworth County, in 
which the City of Hamilton is located; Carleton County - Ottawa; Essex County - Windsor; 
had 70,069 (5.9 per cent), 58,579 (5.0 per cent) and 57,524 (4.9 per cent), respectively, 
of all the homes in the Province. The counties with the Province's four large metro- 
politan areas thus contained 475,111‘ occupied dwellings, 40.2 per cent of the provincial 
total. (At the same date, these four counties contained 41.4 per cent of the population 
of the Province). The rapid housing expansion in the metropolitan areas is shown by the 
fact that 52 per cent of all dwellings under construction in Ontario at the 1951 Census 
date were located in these four counties. On the other hand, vacant dwellings in these 
counties comprised 26 per cent of the total number of vacant dwellings in the Province 
as of June 1, 1951. 


The size of the metropolitan centres is further emphasized by the number of 
occupied dwellings that were located within the boundaries of Ontario's four largest 
municipalities at the 1951 Census date. The city of Toronto alone, with 157,174 homes , 
accounted for 13.3 per cent of the Ontario total. The 13 municipalities which a short 
time later were joined to form the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto accounted for 
23.1 per cent of the total. The four cities, Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, Windsor, 
together contained 293,292 occupied dwellings, 24.8 per cent of all Ontario dwelling 
units. 


occuPIED pweLLincs,‘+) CANADA AND ONTARTO 1941, 1951, 1953 - 1955 


pein ennai tae cronies LE xed osieanett teenie tote Wien Ae Es elt Dit EE i oa 


1941 1951 1953 1954 1955 
Canada 2 soilee eu 3,409 ,284 3,641 ,000 3,734 ,000 3,872,000 
Ontario 910 935 1.1814 126 1,266,000 1,311,000 1,333,000 
Ontario as % of Total 35.4 4% 34.6 % 34.8 % 35.1% BLL 


(1) Does not include hotels, institutions and camps. 


Note: The 1941 and 1951 data were collected at the Census date during the enumeration; 
the 1953, 1954 and 1955 figures were based on figures collected during the regular 
September Labor Force surveys. The latter figures, being based on a small sample, 
would probably differ somewhat from a Census compilation made at the same date. 


Source: 1941 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1941., Vol IX, Table 1. 
1951 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol III, Table 4. 
1953 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Household Facilities and Equipment,Sept. 
1955, Tabliere. 
1954 - Ibid, September, 1954, Table 2. 
1955 - Ibid, September, 1955, Table 1. 


DWELLINGS, TOTAL, VACANT, UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND OCCUPIED, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total Vacant Under 


Dwellings Dwellings Construction Occupied Dwellings (1) 
a “ton aan Geawie fee > Sh l- epterotal 
No. No. No. No.  _Dwellings_ 
EASTERN ONTARIO ne RES 
A - Ottawa Valley 
Carleton 60,957 1,090 1,288 58,579 96.1 
Lanark 10,082 347 59 9,676 96.0 
Prescott 5 ,815 189 36 5 ¥590 96.1 
Renfrew 16,417 594 168 15,655 95.4 
Russell 4,021 170 27 3,824 Obl 
Sub-total 97 5292 2,390 1,578 93, 324 95-9 
B - Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas 4 516 205 16 4,295 95.1 
Frontenac 16,919 483 426 16,010 O46 
Glengarry 4 632 318 8 4,306 93-9 
Grenville 5,104 223 34 4 O47 95.0 
Leeds 10,699 332 69 10,298 96.3 
_ Stormont 12,63 363 oh 11,706 96.2 
Sub-total 54 ,033 1,924 64-7 51,462 95.2 
TOTAL, EASTERN GNTARIO 151,325 4,324 2,225 144 ,786 95.7 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Durham 9,010 262 128 8,620 OF (| 
Haliburton 2,167 106 Teh 2,050 9h 6 
Hastings 20,912 698 475 19,739 gh 4 
Lennox & Addington (25 254 30 5 44. 95.0 
Northumberland 9,998 430 76 9,492 94.9 
Peterborough . 16,565 336 243 15,986 96.5 
Prince Edward 5,500 180 12 5,308 96.5 
Victoria 8 ,232 358 46 7,828 Obiral 
TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO 78,109 2,624 1,021 TH 464 95.3 
METROPOLITAN 
Halton 12 ,847 300 331 12,216 Cini 
Ontario 23,968 490 472 23,006 96.0 
Peel 15,405 271 630 14,504 o4..2 
York 300 ,995 } 233 7,823 288 , 939 96.0 
TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 3585215 5,294 9,256 338 ,665 95.9 
NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 
Brant 20,438 296 297 19,845. Gwent 
Wentworth Tes2i5 914 1,232 70,069 97.0 
Sub-total 92 ,653 1,210 1,529 89,914 97.0 
B - Niagara 
Haldimand 6,976 174 65 6,737 96.6 
Lincoln 25 ,236 436 498 2h , 302 96.3 
Welland 33,564 468 748 32, 348 96.4 
Sub-total 65,776 1,078 ‘legs 63, 387 96.4 


TOTAL, NIAGARA 158,429 2 288 2 B40 153, 301 96.8 


DWELLINGS , TOTAL, VACANT, UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND OCCUPIED, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total Vacant Under 
Dwellings Dwellings Construction Occupied Dwellings (1) 
; of Total 
No. No. No. No. Dwellings 
LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 15,916 452 134 15 , 330 96.3 
Middlesex 46,049 896 1,061 4h 092 95.8 
Norfolk 12, 340 LO7 146 11,787 95.5 
Oxford 16,892 293 163 16,436 97-3 
TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 91,197 2,048 1,504 87,645 96.1 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 
Essex 59,196 780 892 57,524 97.2 
Kent 23,088 54h 366 22,178 96.1 
Sub-total 82 ,284 TW oek 1,258 79,702 96.9 
B - Lambton 
Lambton 21,621 562 451 20,608 95.3 
Sub-total 21,621 562 451 20,608 95.3 
TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR 103,905 1,886 1,709 100, 310 96.5 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron 14,670 555 2k5 13,870 O4.5 
Perth 15,194 375 78 14,741 97.0 
Waterloo 33,611 334 676 32,601 97-0 
Wellington 18,331 _ 360 206 17,765 96.9 
TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER 81,806 1,624 1,205 78,977 96.5 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 
Bruce 12,426 612 43 Liga 94.7 
Dufferin 4 487 227 29 Hepes 94.3 
Grey 17,284 562 159 16,563 95.8 
Simcoe 20,351 718 243 27 , 390 96.6 
Sub-total 62 548 2,119 47 59,955 95.9 
B - Highlands 
Muskoka 7,160 246 53 6,861 95.8 
Parry Sound Te035 352 Se 7,251 95-0 
Sub-total 14 795 598 85 14,112 95.4 
TOTAL GEORGIAN BAY TT, 343 CLES 559 T4 , 067 95.8 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Clay Belt 
Cochrane 20,232 TH 76 19,412 95-9 
Nipissing 11,938 243 210 11,485 96.2 
Timiskaming Swe 813 SL 12,731 93.8 
Sub-total 45,745 1,800 317 43,628 95.4 


DWELLINGS, TOTAL, VACANT, UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND OCCUPIED, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


Total 
Dwellings 
No. 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARTO(Cont 'd. ) 
B - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin 2,963 
Sudbury 25,324 
Sub-total 28 ,287 
C - Sault 
Algoma eye oi) 
Sub-total 15,993 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 90,025 
=— 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONT. 
Kenora 10,504 
Rainy River SyORI 
Thunder Bay 27,970 


TOTAL, LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONT. 44,405 


GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO 1,229,759 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Vacant 
Dwellings 


No. 


142 


745 


Under 


Construction 


No. 


21,599 


Occupied Dwellings (1) 


No. 


15,337 
15 ,337 


86,109 


10,205 
29137 
26 ,860 


42 ,802 


1,181,126 


of Total 


Occupied 


o4.7 
96.1 


96.0 


99 
95-9 


95-7 


97-2 
96.7 
96.0 
96.4 


96.0 


(1) Data relate to private dwellings only and not to hospitals, welfare and penal 
institutions, hotels, large lodging houses, military camps, etc. 
Note: A dwelling was defined as a structurally separate set of living premises, 


with a private entrance from outside the building, or from a common hallway 
or stairway inside; the entrance was not to be through someone else's 


living quarters. 


A vacant dwelling was defined as a dwelling suitable for occupancy, but 


unoccupied at the time of the Census. 
A dwelling under construction was defined as such from the time the 
foundation was begun until the first occupants moved in. 


Source: Vacant Dwellings and Under Construction data - letter from the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics. 


Occupied Dwellings - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. 


III, Table 4. 


Total - Obtained by adding the 3 sub-totals. 
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DWELLINGS, TOTAL, VACANT, UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND OCCUPIED, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
INCORPORATED MUNICIPALITIES 2,500 AND OVER 


Total Vacant Under Occupied 
Dwellings Dwellings Construction Dwellings (1) 
4 of Total 
No. No. No. No. Dwellings 
EASTERN ONTARIO 
A = Ottawa Valley 
Almonte 801 al. aL 77 Suma O7 ae 
Arnprior 1,176 el - 1,155 98.2 
Carleton Place 1,431 ae 1,301 40g 
Eastview 3,435 79 166 3,190 92.9 
Hawkesbury ey is 36 25 1,526)" 9641 
Ottawa 50,585 675 ghe 48,968 96.8 
Pembroke 3,154 58 hg 3,047 96.6 
Perth 1,417 27 12 L370 Oise 
Renfrew 1,876 15 12 1,848 98.6 
Smith's Falls 2,455 33 17 2,405 98.0 
Brockville 3,466 56 26 3,384 97.6 
Cornwall h, re ui au pot Al 6 
Ganan 1,343 1 igh AeNis) weelsige) 
eicnetous 8,913 163 ho 8,708 97-7 
Portsmouth 372 6 8 358 96.2 
Prescott 1,020 15 tt 998 97.8 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Bellevi 5,621 96 59 5,466 97.2 
TiGuaetiiis abr 618 22 36 1,560 96.4 
Campbellford 1,073 2h 4 1,045 97.4 
Cobourg 2,061 a3i() 26 1,998 96.9 
Lindsay -2,798 a1 19 2,720" | 97.5 
Napanee 1,219 el 5 Vos OO 
Peterborough 10,325 138 169 10,018 97.0 
Picton 1, 393 2e 3 1,368 98.2 
Port Hope 2,037 39 20 1,900 Of ok 
Trenton 2,878 76 30 2 (ees 
METROPOLITAN 
Acton 79 6 8 780 98.2 
Aurora 1,019 12 Aili 980 96.2 
Brampton 2,408 30 63 2,315 96.1 
Burlington 1,828 42 58 1,728 94.5 
Georgetown 1,090 18 10 1 foe P0773 
Newmarket 1,52h al 32 1,471 96.5 
Oakville 1,996 30 50 1,916 96.0 
Oshawa 11,671 4a 305 11,225 96.2 
Port Credit 1,050 16 60 974 92.8 
Toronto (Metropolitan ) 284, 30h 37,092 7,301 273, 2 ip ee0Guk 
Toronto (City) 159,701 2,028 499 157,174 98.4 
Forest Hill 4.602 82 270 4,250. 92.4 
Leaside hy 72k 35 ks 4,644 98.3 
Long Branch ies: 19 4h 2 ake 075 3 
Mimico 3, 326° 76 234 3,016 90.7 
New Toronto 2,h12 26 at 25359" 97.8 
Swansea 2,500 34 64 DIN Oas Ob at! 
Weston An ae i aes ee gt iy 
; coke : ? 38 , 14 , 392 9.1 
Deen 16,218 180 1,434 14,604 90.0 
York (Twp. ) 27,037 312 403 26, 322" foe 
East York (Twp.) sie eet ne we 31-7 
North York(Twp. ) 12482 cal ae ps 


Whitby 


DWELLINGS, TOTAL, VACANT, UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND OCCUPIED, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
INCORPORATED MUNICIPALITIES 2,500 AND OVER 


Total Vacant Under Occupied 
Dwellings Dwellings Construction Dwellings (1) 
% of Total 
No. No. No. No. Dwellings 
NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 
Brantford 10,537 105 59 10,31 adage 
Burlington Beach 792 43 1 1,831 97.6 
ee ac 58 = 55,337 97-9 
Hamilton 56,527 598 592 17535 96.9 
Paris 1,584 20 29 , . 
B - Niagara 
Dunnville 1,336 i 26 1,303 97.5 
Fort Erie 2,337 AS 26 2,266 97.0 
Grimsby 894 18 oT 849 95.0 
Humberstone 1,069 qf om 1,041 ° 97.4 
Merritton 1,325 25 25 1,275* 'YOCGS 
Niagara Falls 6,212. 56 51 6,104 98.3 
Port Colborne 2,190 19 ho 2,131 97.3 
Port Dalhousie 764 18 10 [30's 0623 
St. Catharines 10,554 105 66 10,383 98.4 
Thorola 1,734 31 26 1 6777209627 
Welland 3,985 25 oy 3 S3suol.T 
LAKE ERIE 
Aylmer LLG Ne) 16 ye ii 95.2 
Delhi 80h 14 8 782 97.3 
Ingersoll 1,995 34 14 1,947 97.6 
London 27,170 4h 343 26,384 97.1 
St. Thomas 5,649 91 17 5,541 98.1 
Simcoe 2,280 ho 28 9018 a GTO 
Strathroy 1,183 20 12 WAST eas 
Tillsonburg 1,654 14 15 1,625 98.2 
Woodstock 4,760 Bye ie 635 Oral 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 
Amherstburg 983 15 13 955 97.2 
Dept a 6,290 116 69 6,105 97.1 
ae (Che 7 uh 115 97h 
Kingsville 812 10 3 799, 98.4 
Leamington 2,215 Yel Dd 2,152 rial 
Riverside QnA 90 181 2,502 90.2 
Tecumseh 919 T 17 895 97-4 
Tilbury THS5 17 5 723 97.0 
Wallaceburg 2,239 Sut 33 25L(5 Ofek 
bog rial 257 209 31,813 98.6 
B - Lambton 
Petrolia 934 ek 3 907 97 Sail 


Sarnia 9,831 160 291 9, 380 95.4 
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DWELLINGS, TOTAL, VACANT, UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND OCCUPIED, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


INCORPORATED MUNICIPALITIES 2,500 AND OVER 


Total Vacant Under Occupied 
Dwellings Dwellings Construction Dwellings (1) 
% of Total 
No. No. No. No. Dwellings 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Clinton 829 8 12 
Elmira 726 é 8 a 36 3 
Exeter 883 2h 16 843 95.5 
Fergus 1,040 T 14 1,019 98.0 
Galt 5, 556 39 ks 5,472 98.5 
Goderich 1,590 34 10 1,546 ~ 97.2 
Guelph T ,267 75 88 7 10h OTe 
Hespeler 08 12 9 1,032 98.0 
Kitchener 11,885 109 205 TOA ewenfalh 
Listowel 1,040 5 12 1,023 98.4 
Preston 2,080 29 18 2,033 97.7 
St. Mary's 1,268 15 9 1 ohh 98.1 
Stratford 5 534 67 21 5 4h6 98.4 
Waterloo 3,189 26 119 3,044 95.5 
Wingham 823 2h 5 794 96.5 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 
Barrie 3,624 51 pl Sypee, eOT.e 
Collingwood 2 eke 43 8 25191" OTT 
Hanover 1,051 6 1 W3033" "68.3 
Kincardine 826 19 5 BGs MoT FF 
Meaford 1,049 18 iN) BOLO? +07". 6 
Midland 2,007 36 14 OD Sire 
Orangeville 1,021 14 agg SE Sie 
Orillia 3,530 T4 26 3,430 97.2 
Owen Sound 4 597 47 84 4,466 97.2 
Penetanguishene 1,072 20 8 1,044 97.4 
Walkerton 875 3 at 871 99.5 
B - Highlands 
Bracebridge 798 al 5 He . Soar 
Gravenhurst 92h 31 8 885 95.8 
Huntsville 969 14 10 945 «97.5 
Parry Sound 1,404 28 13 15363 “O7.1 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A= Clay belt. =e? 
Cochrane 828 13 5 810 97.8 
Kapuskasing 1,080 ul 28, 1,048 97.0 
Mat bane 688 13 1 674 98.0 
New Liskeard Lalo al y Yri20 GT 60 
North Bay 4,507 52 53 4,402 97.7 
Sturgeon Falls 1,083 22 15 1,046 96.6 
Timmins (REIL 245 lee 6,919 96.4 


Copper Cliff 968 2 2 964 99.6 
sudeeey 9,643 105 86 9,452 98.0 
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DWELLINGS, TOTAL, VACANT, UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND OCCUPIED, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


INCORPORATED MUNICIPALITIES 2,500 AND OVER 


Total Vacant Under Occupied 
Dwellings Dwellings Construction Dwellings (1) 
% of Total 
No. No. No. -No. Dwellings 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO (cont'd) 


G.- Sault 
Blind River 565 aly ce 546 96.6 
Sault Ste. Marie 8,065 715 134 7,856 97.4 


LAKEHEAD - NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 


Dryden 699 6 4 689 98.6 
Fort Frances 2,197 he 19 PFI 36 enone! 
Fort William 9,468 117 54 9,297 98.2 
Geraltdon 854. 29 = 825 96.6 
Kenora 2,456 45 13 2,398 197.6 
Port Arthur 8,659 159 7 8,426 97.3 


(1) Data relate to private dwellings only and not to hospitals, welfare and 
penal institutions, hotels, large lodging houses, military camps, etc. 


Note: A dwelling was defined as a structurally separate set of living premises, witha 
private entrance from outside the building, or from a common hallway or stairway 
inside; the entrance was not to be through some one else's living quarters. 

A vacant dwelling was defined as a dwelling suitable for occupancy, but unoccupied 
at the time of the Census. 

A dwelling under construction was defined as such from the time the foundation 

was begun until the first occupants moved in. 


Source: Vacant and Under Construction, Incorporated Centres of 10,000 and over - 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol III, Table 2. 
Incorporated Centres, 2,500 - 10,000 - Letter from Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Occupied Dwellings - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol 
Til, Table’ 5. aire 
Total - Obtained by adding the 3 sub-totals. 
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Type 


Between 1941 and 1955, the number of single detached dwellings in Ontario 
increased by over 280,000 (42 per cent), rising to 944,000 in the latter year. The 
proportion this group formed of total occupied dwellings fell, however, from 72.9 
per cent an T1941 6.70.6 per cent in 1955. The number of single attached dwellings 
increased by 44,000 (40 per cent) to 153,000 in the same period. The proportion 
they formed of the total, however, fell slightly - from 12.0 to 11.5 per cent. 
Apartments and flats comprised 17.7 per cent of all occupied dwellings in 1955, 
compared with 15.1 per cent in 1941, while numerically, they increased by 98,000 
(71 per cent), rising from 138,149 to 236,000. 


The county and regional breakdowns for 1951 showed considerable variation 
for all types of dwellings. As might be expected, apartments and flats were 
more important in the counties where the larger municipalities are located. For 
example, 21.2 per cent of York County dwellings were apartments, compared with 13.1 
per cent in the adjoining Peel County. Single attached dwellings formed a higher 
proportion of the dwellings in York County than in any other county - 24.3 per cent, 
compared with the provincial average of 11.3 per cent. As might be expected, the 
proportion of single detached dwellings was generally higher in the rural regions, 
where there is less premium on space, than in the heavily urbanized ones. As an 
example, this type of dwelling formed 78.1 per cent of the total in the Lake Ontario 
Region and 58.1 per cent in the adjoining Metropolitan Region. 


Although apartments and flats in 1951 were much more common in the larger cities 
than in the smaller ones, there were wide differences even among the larger centres. 
Of the dwellings in the City of Toronto,29.7 per cent were apartments, compared with 
39.6 per cent in Ottawa. However, single attached dwellings were much more common in 
Toronto than in Ottawa - 38.1 per cent compared with 16.7’per cent. Even cities 
within the same region showed considerable differences- North Bay had 75 per cent 
single detached dwellings and Timmins, 59.7 per cent. 


TYPE OF OCCUPIED DWELLING , ONTARIO, 1941, 1951, 1953 - 1955 
— es re 


Total 
Occupied (1) 
Year Dwellings Single Detached Single Attached Apartments & Flats Other 
1941 No. 910,935 663,756 109 ,O40 138 ,139 - 
4, (100) (72.9) (12.0) (15.1) 
1951 No. 1,181,126 823,933 133,855 219 , 360 3,978 (2) 
% (100) (69.8) (11.3) (18.6) (0.3) 
1953 No. 1,266,000 908 , 000 157,000 201,000 - 
% (100) (71.7) (12.4) (15.9) 
1954 No. 1,311,000 gh5 ,000 147 ,000 219,000 . 
Bae) nea ae 20 
2 Nox, 153337000 gu ,000 153, , = 
oe ace) (70.8) (11.5) (17.7) 


(1) Total of "semi-detached" and "sections of rows and terraces". 
(2) Includes all the unusual types of (makeshift or temporary) dwellings, such as 
houseboats, trailers, tents, cabins, railway cars and other miscellaneous types. 


Note: The 1941 and 1951 data were collected at the Census date during the enumeration; 

———~ the 1953, 1954 and 1955 figures were based on figures collected during the 
regular September Labor Force surveys. The latter figures being based on a small 
sample, would probably differ somewhat from a Census compilation made at the same 


date. 


Source: 1941 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1941, Vol IX, Table 1. 
"~~ 1951 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol III, Tables 4,8. 
("Single detached" and "Other" adjusted Me ' ; 
1953 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Household Facilities and Equipment, 
September, 1953, Table 5. 
1954 - Ibid, September, 1954, Table 5. 
1955 - Ibid, September, 1955, Table 5. 
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Number Of Rooms Per Dwelling 


The dwelling with six rooms is by far the most popular type in Ontario and has 


been so since 1941 at least. In that year, 239,000 homes, 26.2 per cent of the 911,000 
occupied dwellings in Ontario, contained six rooms. By 1955, the number had increased to 
353,000, although the proportion they formed of the total had risen only very slightly 

- to 26.5 per cent. The next most,and increasingly.popular number of rooms in all years 
was five. In 1955, there were 292,000 dwellings with this number, compared with 143,000 
in 1941. The proportion they formed of the total had risen to 21.9 per cent in 1955, a 
decided increase over the 15.7 per cent of 1941. Four-room dwellings rose somewhat 

in popularity between 1941 and 1955. There were 199,000 of them in the latter year, 
when they comprised Ure per cent of all dwelling units. Seven-room houses increased 
Slightly in number over the 14 year period, but their proportion of the total fell 

from 15.1 per cent to 12.4 per cent. Eight and nine-room homes also increased slightly 
in number, but fell percentagewise. Dwellings with 10 rooms and over fell both numer- 
ically and proportionally during the decade and a half, likely because of the tearing 
down of old houses in commercial sections of the cities to make way for office buildings. 
One, two and three-room units together accounted for 10 per cent of all dwellings in 

1955.' The number of three-room dwellings rose between 1941 and 1955; as well, the 
proportion of the total that this group formed increased slightly. One and two-room 
units declined both in number and percentagewise. The average number of rooms per 
dwelling fell between 1941 and 1955 from 6 to 5.7. 


County figures for the number of rooms per dwelling,collected during the 1951 


Census ,revealed relatively little variation among the counties, although some 
exceptions were to be noted. The proportion of six-room units in York County (and 
consequently, in the Metropolitan Region) was considerably higher than for the Province 
as a whole. On the other hand, dwellings with this number of rooms were proportion- 
ately well below the provincial average in the two northern Ontario Regions. Dwellings 
with seven rooms and over were also of much less importance in the northern regions 
than in the southern ones. As a result, one to four room dwellings in both the 
Northeastern and Northwestern Ontario Regions formed a much higher percentage than in 
the whole Province. In general, it might also be added that the larger dwellings - 
those with seven or eight rooms and over - were to be found in higher proportion in 

the rural counties than in the urban ones. 


Year 


1941 
1951 
1953 
1954 
1955 


Note: 


Source: 


NUMBER OF ROOMS PER OCCUPIED DWELLING, ONTARIO, 1941, 1951, 1953-1955 


Total (in thousands ) Average 


Occupied Number of Rooms No. of 
Dwellings al: 2 3 5 Ti _o fae 10+ Rooms _ 
No. 911 alt 29 64 101 143 239 137 96 4S 46 6.0 
% (100) «(1.2). C32) (720) (LUE) ase), “Gate ye (15.1) (Ot ae (oe) 
No. 1,181 12 38 95 178 207° 296 a5 96 5 435.7 
% (1.00) © (150)0 (302). (8. Ode A521) 2 Ope len (aoe te (12.8) ee) (3p (5.6) 
No. 1,266 6 28 86 193 269 354 154 96 LO hO 5.7 
% (100) (0.5) (2.23 (G6, 8)e(522) “(2182) 8f27. Sy (12.2) a.G)” aay (3.2) 
No. Ie Sul dl 19 32 101 197 267 350 Lig ee Oe ky 42 5.6 
o (100) (2.4) (24) (RT) 405.0) (2024) “6. 7) (32.0) “(7 Oe ae eee) 
Nos, oly 333 i 28 99 «+199 292 353 165 104 6 Oo 5.7 
@ (100) (0.5) (2-1) (7-4) (14.9) (21.9) (26.5) (12.4) (7-8) (3.5) (3-0) 
Only rooms which were used or suitable for living purposes, including those occupied by 
servants or lodgers were counted. The following were not counted: bathrooms, pantries, 
halls, clothes closets and rooms used solely for business purposes. Summer kitchens, sun 
rooms and basement or attic rooms were not counted unless suitable for living quarters 
throughout the year. Kitchenettes were included if used for normal kitchen functions and 
contained. as a minimum, cooking facilities, such as a stove or range, and a sink or tub. 
In making estimates for smail groups, sampling errors tend to be large. 
The 1941 and 1951 data were collected at the Census date; the 1953 to 1955 data were based 
on figures collected during the regular September Labour Force surveys and, being based on 
a small sampie, would probably differ from a Census compliation made at the same date. 
1941 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics ,Census of Canada, 1941, Viol. TIX, Table 6b. (Ge 
1951 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, vol. Mt. Table 3. 
1953 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Household Facilities and Equipment, Sept., 1953, fT. 3. 


1954 - Ibid, September, 1954, Table 3. 
1955 - Ibid, September, 1955, Table 3. (Average Figures 1953-1955 are estimates ) 
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Exterior Material 


fe pee es with brick as the main exterior material,accounted for 46.9 per cent of 
e total exterior material used, at the time of the 1951 Census. Although 124,000 
cae dwellings were shown as brick in 1951 than in 1941, there was a slight percentage 
rop from 1941; however, the data for the two years are not strictly comparable, as 
imitation siding was not shown separately in the earlier year. The number of dwellings 
wee of wood dropped by 19,000 between the two Census dates, while the proportion they 
ormed of occupied dwellings fell from 39.3 per cent to 28.8 per cent. In 1951, 
imitation siding dwellings numbered 146,710, 12.4 per cent of the total. The number of 
stucco houses increased by 19,000 between 1941 and 1951, though the proportion they 
formed of the total fell by 0.1 per cent. Stone dwellings increased in number by 5,000, 
though their proportion of ‘the total remained constant. : 


Considerable county and regional variation in the kind of principal exterior 
material used in the construction of dwellings were evident from the 1951 Census data. 
Brick was generally more popular in counties in which the larger urban centres were 
located, while wood was to be found more often in the rural counties. For a number 
of years, fire regulations in the larger centres have prevented the construction of 
houses with wood as the principal exterior wall. In York County, 78.5 per cent of the 
dwellings had brick as the principal exterior material, compared with 33.8 per cent in 
the adjoining Peel County. Imitation siding was used in about the same proportion in 
all the regions, except in the Metropolitan Region, where this type of exterior was used 
considerably less than average - in 7.2 per cent of the dwellings. The Georgian Bay 
and Northeastern Ontario Regions showed a greater than average use of this material - 
18.3 per cent and 28.9 per cent, respectively. Stucco and stone were of relatively 
‘small importance in all the regions except Niagara. 


In the larger centres, brick was by far the most important exterior material used, 
when the 1951 Census data was collected. In the City of Toronto, 88 per cent of the 
dwellings used brick and in Metropolitan Toronto, 81.4 per cent. The other centres also 
showed a considerable use of brick but not so much as in Toronto. A few municipalities 
in the eastern part of Ontario , such as Cornwall and Eastview, had a considerable 
number of wood houses. Imitation siding was of little importance in any municipality, 
except in a number of centres,such as Timmins and Sudbury, in the Northeastern Ontario 
Region and, to a lesser extent, in several in the Eastern Ontario Region. Stucco was 
important in several cities, such as St. Catharines. Stone played a negligible role, 
except in two cities in the Upper Grand River Region - Guelph and Galt. 


OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, SHOWING PRINCIPAL EXTERIOR MATERIAL USED, ONTARIO, 1941 and 1951 


Total 
Occupied Imitation 
Year Dwellings Wood Brick Siding Stucco Stone Other 
1941 No. 910,935 358,174 430,043 Not shown 65 ,283 17,572 39 ,863 
% (100) (39.3) (47.2) separately Grey, (1.9) (4.4) 
1951 No 1,161,126 3395630 / 553,630 146,710 81,295 22 ,270 34,591 
% (100) (28.8) (46.9) (12.4) (7-1) (1.9) (2.9) 


Note: "Principal exterior material" for the 1951 Census was defined as the principal 
visible material used in the wall of the structure. Where one type of material 
was used for walls of the ground floor and another for those of the upper 
stories of a house, that used for the ground floor was taken as the principal 


material. 


1941 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1941, Vol IX, Table 2. 
1951 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, DOS, Vols Lol, Tables 
("Other" adjusted to make the sum of the sub-totals agree with the 

total of occupied dwellings). 


Source: 
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OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, SHOWING PRINCIPAL EXTERIOR MATERIAL USED, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


EASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Ottawa Valley 


Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 


Russell 


Sub-total 


B - Upper St. Lawrence 


Dundas 
Frontenac 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Leeds 


Stormont 
Sub-total 


TOTAL, EASTERN ONT. 


LAKE ONTARIO 
Durham 
Haliburton 
Hastings 
Lennox & Addington 
Northumberland 
Peterborough 
Prince Edward 


Victoria 


TOTAL, LAKE ONT. 


Total 
Occupied 
Dwellings 

No. 58,579 
% (100.0) 
No 9,676 
% (100.0) 
No. 5,590 
% (100.0) 
No. 15,055 
% (100.0) 
No. 3,824 
% (100.0) 
No. 93,324 
% (100.0) 
No. 4,295 
% (100.0) 
No. 16,010 
% (100.0) 
No. 4,306 
% (100.0) 
No. 4,847 
% (100.0) 
No. 10,298 
% (100.0) 
Nos 24706 
% (100.0) 
No. 51,462 
% (100.0) 
No. 144,786 
% (100.0) 
No. 8,620 
% (100.0) 
No. 2,050 
% (100.0) 
No. 19,739 
% (100.0) 
No. 5 bbl 
% (100.0) 
No. 9,492 
% (100.0) 
No. 15,986 
% (100.0) 
MOsne gO 
% (100.0) 
No. 7,828 
% (100.0) 
No. 74,464 
% (100.0) 


Dwellings With Principal Exterior Material Of - 


Wood 


Brick 


Imitation 


Siding 


Other 
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OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, SHOWING PRINCIPAL EXTERIOR MATERIAL USED, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
SS EMAL ER AL USD ROUNTARLOF SUN Beye OO 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 
Se TO 
Dwellings With Principal Exterior Material of - 


METROPOLITAN 
Halton 
Ontario 
Peel 


York 


TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 


NIAGARA 


A - Burlington 


Brant 


Wentworth 


Sub-total 


B - Niagara 
Haldimand 
Lincoln 


Welland 
Sub-total 


TOTAL, NIAGARA 


LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 


Oxford 


TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 


A - Border 
Essex 


Kent 


Sub-total 


Total 


Occupied 
Dwellings 


12,216 
(100.0) 
23,006 
(100.0) 
14,504 
(100.0) 


« 288 ,939 


(100.0) 


- 338,665 


(100.0) 


19,845 
(100.0) 
70,069 
(100.0) 
89,914 
(100.0) 


6,737 
(100.0) 
2h , 302 
(100.0) 
32 , 348 
(100.0) 


63, 387 
(100.0) 


- 153,301 


(100.0) 


15,330 
(100.0) 


hh 092- 


(100.0) 
11,787 
(100.0) 
16,436 
(100.0) 


87 ,645 
(100.0) 


57,524 
(100.0) 
22 5178 
(100.0) 


79,702 
(100.0) 


eee 


Brick 


245 ,610 
(72.5) 


11,185 
(56.4) 
41,980 
(59.9) 
53,165 
(59.1) 


Ws if2O 
(25.5) 
W415 
(18.2) 
7,155 
(22'1) 
13,290 
(215.0) 


66,455 
(43.4) 


5 390 
(35.2) 
235: 635 
(53-a) 

2,810 
(23.8) 
6,870 
(41.8) 


38 ,805 
(4h. 3) 


19,870 
(34.6) 
BE eieb) 
(25.2) 
25 455 
(31.9) 


mitation 


Siding 


Stucco 


Stone 
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OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, SHOWING PRINCIPAL EXTERIOR MATERIAL USED, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


LAKE ST. CLAIR(cont 'd) 


B - Lambton 


Lambton 
Sub-total 


TOTAL, LAKE ST.CLAIR 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron 
Perth 
Waterloo 


Wellington 


TOTAL, UPPER GRAND R. 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 

Bruce 

Dufferin 

Grey 


Simcoe 
Sub-total 
B - Highlands 
Muskoka 


Parry Sound 
Sub-total 


TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 

A - Clay Belt 
Cochrane 
Nipissing 


Timiskaming 


Sub-total 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 
Dwellings With Principal Exterior Material Of - 


Total 


Occupied 
Dwellings 


20,608 
(100.0) 


20,608 
(100.0) 


. 100,310 


(100.0) 


13,870 
(100.0) 
1h 741 
(100.0) 
32,601 
(100.0) 
17,765 
(100.0) 


78,977 
(100.0) 


TLE 
(100.0) 

L230) 
(100.0) 
16,563 
(100.0) 
27 390 
(100.0) 


99 955 
(100.0) 


6,861 
(100.0) 
7,251 
(100.0) 


We Ae 
(100.0) 


74 , 067 
(100.0) 


19,412 
(100.0) 
11,485 
(100.0) 
12,731 
(100.0) 


43,628 
(100.0) 


Wood 


12,080 
(58.6) 


12,080 
(58.6) 


49 ,930 
(49.8) 


Brick 


4 480 
(21.7) 
4 480 
(21.7) 


29 935 
(29.8) 


Imitation 
Siding 


2,795 
(13.6) 


2,199 
(13.6) 


13,090 
(13.1) 


2 ,890 
(20.9) 
2,155 
(14.6) 
2,610 
(8.0) 
2,065 
(6) 


9,720 
(12.3) 


450 
(2.2) 


450 
(2.2) 


3,260 
(3.2) 


615 
(4 4) 

280 
(1.9) 
3,210 
(9.8) 
1,565 
(8.8) 


5,070 
(7.2) 


Stucco Stone 


Other 


OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, SHOWING PRINCIPAL EXTERIOR MATERIAL USED, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total Dwellings With Principal Exterior Material Of - 
Occupied Imitation 
Dwellings Wood Brick Siding Stucco Stone Other 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO(cont'd) 
B - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin oe 2,806 1,660 65 710 160 55 156 
100.0) (59.1) (2.3) emenoa)') 1 (5,7) 2.0) 5.6 
Sudbury No. 24 , 338 8,040 5,220 7,500 2,790 125 : me 
% (100.0) (33-O)MS (21.5 )aeG0<8) (11-5) - (025) (2.7) 
Sub-total eh cam 9,700 5,285 8,210 2,950 180 819 
een, -0) (35-7) (19.5) (30.2) (10-9) (9,7) (3-0) 
Algoma No. NESS EH 5,915 3,000 4 030 2 
, , ; JS 185 932 
(100.0) (38.6) (19.5)5 (26.5) (Sas) (lig) (6.1) 
Sub-total No. Boe ORE 3,000 4 5030 Lye 185 932 
100.0 38. (19.5) Ye6. 3) (853) (Gee) (6.1 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONT.No 86,109 35,890 12,970 24,895 7,180 660 aa 
@ (100.0) (4te7)- - (15.1) ((28.9) (8.3) Beigore) (5.2) 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Kenora No. 10,205 6,915 625 1,510 505 30 620 
% (100.0) (67.8) (6c ee) (4.9) (0.3) (6.1) 
Rainy River No. 5,737 3, 360 265 1,515 ahs 20 332 
% (100.0) (58.5) (4.6) (26.4) (4.3) (0.4) (5.8) 
Thunder Bay No. 26,860 14,065 4 420 4,340 3,050 150 835 
% (100.0) (52.4) (16.4 os (A628) (aa) (0.6) (3.1) 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD- No. 42,402 24 , 340 5 3UOLS- 5 305 3,800 200 1,787 
NORTHWESTERN ONT. % (100.0) (56.8) (12. Anu 17..2) (8.9) (0.5) (4.2) 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO No. 1,181,126 339,630 553,630 146,710 84,295 22,270 34,591 
(100.0) (28.8) (CG. OI Glaus) Chet) (1.9) (2.9) 


"Principal exterior material" was defined as the principal visible material 
used in the wall of the structure. Where one type of material was used for 
walls of the ground floor and another for those of the upper stories of a 
house, that used for the ground floor was taken as the principal material. 


Note: 


Because of possibility of sampling errors, figures under 100 were not shown 
in the Census material. In this table, estimates were made for counties 
where figures were not available. 


Source: Total Occupied Dwellings - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 


HOS VOL. ile Table sy. 
Exterior Material - Ibid, Vol. III, Table 17. (Adjusted to make sub-totals 


agree with total of occupied dwellings by adjusting "Other"). 
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OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, SHOWING PRINCIPAL EXTERIOR MATERIAL USED, ONTARIO, JUNE 1 1951 
SS ee eB IEEE 7 UNE ty 472+ 


EASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Ottawa Valley 


Eastview 
Ottawa 


Pembroke 


B - Upper St. Lawrence 


Brockville 
Cornwall 


Kingston 


LAKE ONTARIO 
Belleville 
Peterborough 


Trenton 


METROPOLITAN 
Oshawa 
Toronto(Metro'n) 

Toronto(City) 
Forest Hill 
Leaside 

Long Branch 
Mimico 

New Toronto 
Swansea 


Weston 


Etobicoke (Twp.) No. 


Scarborough(Twp.)No. 


York (Twp.) 


East York (Twp.) No. 


North York (Twp.)No. 


Total 
Occupied 
Dwellings Wood Brick 
No 3,190 910 865 
h (100.0) (26.51 (27a) 
No. 48,968 GO, 135 20Gh5 420 
% (100. 0) (16.6) (64.0) 
No 3B OUG 630 1,205 
% (100.0) (20.7) (39.5) 
No 3, 384 IF 210N O95 
% (100.0) (35.8) (32.4) 
No. 4,099 1, 905m meds 
% (100.0) (46.5) "C27 a) 
No 8,708 2,260 4,485 
% (100.0) (25.9) (51.5) 
No 5,466 1,665 2,515 
4 (100.0) (30.5) (46.0) 
No. 10,018 2,095, we Gn e> 
% (100.0) (20.9) (67.1) 
No. 2,772 1,245 Th5 
4 (100.0) (44.9) (26.9) 
No. 11,225 2 LOE GH215 
% (100.0) (19.4) (55.9) 
NO 27352 Leo meSiee2e 8a 
% (100.0) COAT) ea Mote) 
No. 157,174 5,385 138,345 
% (100.0) (3.4) (88.0) 
No. 4,250 MO we3,'100 
b (100.0) (1.6) (87.1) 
No. 2 15 4,570 
% (100.0) (0.3) (98.4) 
iMelg Beye) 530 885 
% (100.0) (23.6) (39.4) 
Woe) 3,016 Lm ria (0 
% (100.0) C75)? Cpe 22) 
No. 2,359 TOS) Sei 
% (100.0) F599) cele) 
No. 2,402 60 2,105 
b (100.0) (2.5) (87.6) 
Nowiiseyahe INO? ofl: $915 
% (100.0) (6.3) (85.4) 
14,392 1,480 9,830 
% (100.0) (10.3) (68.3) 
14,604 4,360 6,495 
% (100. 0) (29.9) (44.5 
No. 26,322 1,735 21,080 
b (100. 0) (6.6) (80.1) 
16,996 1,230 13,790 
(100.0 (rae) (Siem 
22 ,562 2,765 15,485 
% (100.0) (12. 3) (68. 6) 


NCORPORATED MUNICIPALITIES 10,000 AND OVER 


Principal Exterior Material of 


Imitation 
Siding 


Stucco 


Stone 


Other 


OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, SHOWING PRINCIPAL EXTERIOR MATERIAL USED, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 


Brantford 
Hamilton 
Niagara Falls 
St.Catharines 


Welland 


LAKE ERIE 
London 
St.Thomas 
Wocds tock 

LAKE ST. CLAIR 

A - Border 
Chatham 


Windsor 


B - Lambton 


Sarnia 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Galt 
Guelph 
Kitchener 
Stratford 
Waterloo 
GEORGIAN BAY 
pe Blue Water 
Barrie 
Orillia 


Owen Sound 


INCORPORATED MUNICIPALITIES 10,000 AND OVER 


Total 


Occupied 
Dwellings 


10,373 
(100.0) 
29 337 
(100.0) 
6,104 
(100.0) 
10, 383 
(100.0) 
3,933 
(100.0) 


26, 364 
(100.0) 
5,541 
(100.0) 
4 635 
(100.0) 


6,105 
(100.0) 
31,013 
(100.0) 


9 , 380 
(100.0) 


5,472 
(100.0) 


104 
(16820) 
eS Oia 


(100.0) 
5 446 
(100.0) 
3,044 
(100.0) 


3,522 
(100.0) 


3,430 
(100.0) 
4 466 
(100.0) 


Wood _ 


1,160 
Clee) 
8,690 
(15.7) 
1,650 
(27.0) 
2,420 
(23.3) 
1,245 
(37°.6)) 


Principal Exterior Material of 


Brick 


7,825 
(75.4) 
37 ,580 
(67.9) 
2,445 
(40.1) 
2,620 
(25.2) 
asl 
(28.3) 


16,145 
(61.2) 
2,840 
(52.3) 
2 485 
(53.6) 


Imitation 
Siding 


Stucco Stone 


Other 


(2) 
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OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, SHOWING PRINCIPAL EXTERIOR MATERIAL USED, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
INCORPORATED MUNICIPALITIES 10,000 AND OVER 


Principal Exterior Material of 


Total 
Occupied Imitation 
Dwellings Wood Brick Siding Stucco Stone Other 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Clay Belt 
North Bay No. 4 402 BLO 2,025 665 150 90 302 
t (100.0) (26.5) (46.0) (15.1) (3a) OY TO) 
Timmins No. 6,919 2,920 545 2,330 670 60 394 
t (100.0) (42.2) (7-9) (33-7) (9.7) (Ore) e7) 
B - Nickel Range 
Sudbury No. 9,452 W505 4,015 2,195 1,430 50 177 
% (100.0) (16.8) (42,5) (23.2) (15.1) (0.5) (1.9) 
Cc - Sault 
Sault St.Marie No. 7,856 2,435 2,505 DO. HS 170 421 
(100.0) (32.0) ° 631.9) (Ge) (12,4) Ye) 5-3) 


LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 


Fort William No. 9,297 3,835 2,410 1,425 1,410 355 182 
b (100.0) (41.2) (25.9) (15.3) (25-2) (Ok) (2.0) 
Port Arthur No. 8,426 3,915 1,620 1,220 1,395 75 201 
% (100.0) (46.5) (19.2) (14.5) (16.5) “(Ovo y—erG2 ak) 


Under 100; these figures are not shown in the Census data. 
(1) Includes a number of "stucco" and "stone". 
(2) Includes a number of "stone. 


Note: "Principal exterior material" was defined as the principal visible material 
used in the wall of the structure. Where one type of material was used for 
walls of the ground floor and another for those of the upper stories of a 
house, that used for the ground floor was taken as the principal material. 
For a number of centres, arithmetic estimates were made for data not shown in 
the Census table. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol III, Table 18. 
Smaller Toronto municipalities and the townships from letter from Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. (Arithmetic estimates were made for figures under 100 
which are not shown in the Census data). 
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Dwellings in Need of Major Repair 


The number of Ontario dwellings needing major repair fell by 93,676 (44.8 per 
cent) between 1941 and 1951, dropping from 209,026 to 115,350. The proportion that 
such dwellings formed of all occupied dwellings in the Province declined from 22.9 
per cent in 1941 to 9.8 per cent in the latest Census year. The fall in the number 
of homes requiring major repair would have been even greater, if the data for the 
two Census years had been strictly comparable. -To illustrate, the proportion of 
dwellings in 1941 needing repair would have been higher if interior defects of dwell- 
ings had been listed, as they were for the 1951 Census. Of the 115,350 dwellings 
shown in 1951 as requiring major repair, 66,625 (57.8 per cent of the total needing 
repair) were owner-occupied and the remaining 48,725 were occupied by tenants. 
Rural dwellings needing major repair numbered 50,835 (44.1 per cent) in 1951, while 
urban units totalled 64,515 (55.9 per cent). The corresponding 1941 figures were 
101,698 (48.7 per cent) rural and 107,328 (51.3 per cent) urban. Farm dwellings with 
serious defects in 1951 numbered 25,660 (22.2 per cent). In 1951, 22,350 (19.4 per 
cent) of the homes needing major repair were in cities with a population of over 
100,000. 


County data taken during the 1951 Census on dwellings needing major repair show 
that the lowest proportions of such units to total occupied dwellings were to be found 
in the Metropolitan and Niagara Regions, with 6.4 per cent and 7.1 per cent, respect- 
ively. The Upper Grand River and the Lake Erie Regions also had a lower than average 
percentage of dwellings with major defects. The proportion of such dwellings was 
relatively high in the two Northern Ontario regions. 


The larger centres,generally,in 1951 had a smaller ratio of dwellings needing 
major repair to total dwellings than the smaller cities, although there were some 
exceptions. For example, in the 13 municipalities later formed into Metropolitan 
Toronto, only 5.9 per cent of the dwellings had a major defect; in Hamilton, the 
figure was 5.8 per cent. Cities in the northern parts of the Province also had a 
higher proportion of dwellings with a noticeable defect. 


DWELLINGS IN NEED OF MAJOR REPATR AND NOT IN NEED OF MAJOR REPAIR, ONTARIO, 1941 AND 1951 


Total 
Occupied Dwellings in Need of Dwellings Not in Need 
Year Dwellings Major Repair of Major Repair 
1941 No. 910,935 209,026 701,909 
% (100) (22.9) (77-1) 
1951 No. ails alate 115,350 M065, 716 
$ (100) (9.8) (90.2) 


Note: The data for 1941 and 1951 are not strictly comparable, as, at the time of the 
1941 Census, note was only made of external defects requiring repair, while, for 
the 1951 Census, serious interior defects were also listed. As well, there 
were slight changes in definitions of the exterior defects between the two 
Census dates. 

In 1941, one or more of the following defects was sufficient to classify a dwelling 
as needing external repair: sagging or rotting foundations causing walls to crack 
or lean; shingled roofs with warped or missing shingles; chimneys cracked or with 
missing bricks; and unsafe outside steps or stairways. 

In 1951, a dwelling was considered in need of major repair if it possessed any one 
of the following defects: sagging or rotting foundations, indicated by cracked 

or leaning walls; faulty roof or chimney; unsafe outside steps or stairways; 
interior badly in need or repair, i.e. large chunks of plaster missing from walls 
or ceiling. 


Source: 1941 - Occupied Dwellings - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1941, 
re er Vol IX, Table 1. Ot De camo wit a 
Dwellings Needing Repair - Ibid, Vol IX, Table 3. 
1951 - Occupied Dwellings - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, 
Vol III, Table 4. 
Dwellings Needing Repair - Ibid, Vol III, Table 16. 
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DWELLINGS IN NEED OF MAJOR REPAIR AND NOT IN NEED OF MAJOR REPAIR, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total 
Occupied Dwellings in Need Dwellings not in Need 
Dwellings of Major Repair(1) of Major Repair 
EASTERN ONTARIO ae EI CRTs ree) a Ce 
A - Ottawa Valley 
Carleton 58,579 5,180 8.8 53, 399 91.2 
Lanark 9,676 1,270 13.1 8,406 86.9 
Prescott 5 590 1,695 30.3 3,895 69.7 
Renfrew 15,655 25255 14.4 13,400 85.6 
Russell 3,824 1,145 29.9 2,679 7 Oat 
Sub-total 93, 324 12,545 12.4 81,779 87.6 
B - Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas 4 295 540 12.6 Aas 87.4 
Frontenac 16,010 1,895 hes’ i AE 88.2 
Glengarry 4,306 119 18.0 See 82.0 
Grenville 4 B47 540 id h , 307 88.9 
Leeds 10,298 1,070 10.4 9,228 89.6 
Stormont 11,706 eT DS 10.9 10,431 89.1 
Sub-total 51,462 6,095 ube) 45,367 88.2 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO 14h 786 17,640 Ne 127 ,146 87.8 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Durham 8,620 1,165 13.5 7 455 86.5 
Haliburton 2,050 285 ROS, 1,765 86.1 
Hastings 19,739 2,325 plex: fey 88.2 
Lennox & Addington 5 ya 520 9.6 4,921 90.4 
Northumberland 9,492 1,020 10.7 8,472 89.3 
Peterborough 15 ,986 1,940 WAS IL 14,046 87.9 
Prince Edward 5,308 630 aS 4,678 88.1 
Victoria sits) 1,010 12.9 6,818 One 
TOTAL, LAKE ONTARTO 74 464 8,895 ake) 65 ,569 88.1 
METROPOLITAN 
Halton 12 ,216 855 (50) Hale sion 93.0 
Ontario 23,006 2,470 IOAN 20,536 89.3 
Peel 14,504 1,030 Tost 13,474 92.9 
York 288 , 939 UE SHES 6.0 271,564 94.0 
TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 338 ,665 21,730 6.4 316 ,935 93.6 
NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 
Brant 19,845 1,400 gets 18 445 92.9 
Wentworth 70,069 4340 6.2 65,729 93.8 
Sub-total 89,914 5,740 6.4 8h 174 93.6 
B - Niagara 
Haldimand Mi {4 680 10.1 6,057 89.9 
Lincoln 2h , 302 1,975 8.1 22,327 91.9 
Welland 32 , 348 2,490 TAT 29,858 92.3 
Sub-total 63, 387 5,145 Glad 58,242 91.9 
TOTAL, NIAGARA GS seu 10,885 Tacele 142 ,416 92.9 
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DWELLINGS IN NEED OF MAJOR REPAIR AND NOT IN NEED O¥ MAJOR REPAIR, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total 
Occupied Dwellings in Need Dwellings not in Need 
Dwellings of Major Repair(1) of Major Repair 
LAKE ERIE No. No. _& No. 
Elgin 15,330 1,520 9.9 13,810 90.1 
Middlesex hh 092 3,420 7.8 40,672 92.2 
Norfolk 11,787 1,250 10.6 10,537 89.4 
Oxford 16,436 1 SO 9.2 14,926 90.8 
TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 87 ,645 7,700 8.8 79,945 91.2 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 
Essex 57,524 5 ,605 Oi 51,919 90.3 
Kent 22,178 2,675 abet t 19,503 87.9 
Sub-total 79,702 8,280 10.4 71,422 89.6 
B - Lambton 
Lambton 20,608 2,475 12.0 18,133 88.0 
Sub-total 20,608 2 475 UDO) LO S38 88.0 
TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR 100, 310 105,(5D MOET, 89,555 89.3 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron 13,870 1,245 9.0 IPR C25 g1.0 
Perth 14,741 eo5 8.4 13,506 91.6 
‘ Waterloo 32,601 PESO Tee 30,251 92.8 
Wellington WAS: 1,625 Glau 16,140 90.9 
TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER 78,977 6 455 8.2 72,522 91.8 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 
Bruce ue ara 1,190 MOBS TOR or 89.9 
Dufferin 4 231 615 syle) 3,616 85.5 
Grey 16,563 2,125 aS: 14 438 87.2 
Simcoe 27 , 390 3,140 alias 2k 250 88.5 
Sub-total 59,955 TOTO 11.8 52,885 88.2 
B - Highlands 
Muskoka 6,861 920 13.4 5,941 86.6 
Parry Sound {eon 1,610 22.2 5,641 TGfas 
Sub-total alice 2,530 fae) 11,582 82.1 
TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY Th 067 9,600 13.0 64 467 87.0 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Clay Belt 
Cochrane 19,412 3,830 19.7 15 ,582 80.3 
Nipissing 11,485 2435 ello 9,050 78.8 
Timiskaming TES hib 2,095 16.5 10,636 83.5 


Sub-total 43,628 8,360 19.2 35 ,268 80.8 
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DWELLINGS IN NEED OF MAJOR REPAIR AND NOT IN NEED OF MAJOR REPAIR, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total 
Occupied Dwellings in Need Dwellings not in Need 
Dwellings of Major Repair(1) of Major Repair 
No. No. % No. 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO (cont'd) 


B - Nickel Range 


Manitoulin 2,806 155) 26.9 2,051 Tae. 
Sudbury 24 , 338 3,980 16.4 20, 358 83.6 
Sub-total 27,144 4,735 vireo 22 ,409 82.6 

C - Sault 
Algoma 153331 2 325 Sie 13,012 84.8 
Sub-total 15.337 25325 15.2 13,012 84.8 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONT. 86,109 15,420 nace) 70,689 82.1 


LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONT. 


Kenora 10,205 1,435 14.2 8,770 85.9 
Rainy River Bil sile 850 14.8 4 ,887 85.2 
Thunder Bay 26 ,860 3,985 14.8 22 ,875 85.2 
TOTAL LAKEHEAD- 
NORTHWESTERN ONT. wie 802 _ 6,270 14.6 36,532 85.4 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO 1,181,126 115,350 9.8 1,065,776 90.2 


(1) A dwelling was considered in need of major repair if it had any one of the following 
defects: sagging or rotting foundations; faulty roof or chimney; unsafe outside 
steps or stairways; interior badly in need of repair, i.e. large chunks of plaster 
missing from walls or ceiling. 


Source: Total Occupied Dwellings - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada 1951, 
Vol. III, Table 4. State of Repair - Ibid, Vol. III, Table 17. ("Dwellings not 
in Need of Repair" adjusted to make the two sub-totals add to total of occupied 
dwellings ). 
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DWELLINGS IN NEED OF MAJOR REPAIR AND NOT IN NEED OF MAJOR REPAIR, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


EASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Ottawa Valley 


Eas tview 
Ottawa 
Pembroke 

B - Upper St. Lawrence 
Brockville 
Cornwall 
Kingston 

LAKE ONTARTO 
Belleville 
Peterborough 
Trenton 


METROPOLITAN 


Oshawa 


Toronto (Metropolitan ), 


Toronto (City) 
Forest Hill 
Leaside 

Long Branch 
Mimico 

New Toronto 
Swansea 

Weston 

Etobicoke (Twp.)  . 
Scarborough (Twp. ) 
York (Twp. ) 

East York (Twp. ) 
North York (Twp. ) 


NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 


Brantford 
Hamilton 


B - Niagara 
Niagara Falls 
St. Catharines 
Welland 

LAKE ERIE 
London 


St. Thomas 
Woodstock 


Total 
Occupied 


Dwellings 


No. 


10,373 
Do soo 


6,104 
10, 383 
3,933 


26, 364 
5,541 
} ,635 


INCORPORATED MUNICIPALITIES 10,000 AND OVER 


Dwellings in Need 


of Major Repair(1) 


No. 


270 8.5 
4,210 8.6 
460 “15.2 
335 9.9 
290 Yersil 
985 BEA | 
540 9.9 
825 8.2 
235 8.5 
970 8.6 
15,985 29 
10,905 6.9 
130 ay! 
20 0.4 

95 Lee 
IG 5.6 
285 WL 
70 2.9 

60 2.7 
480 353 
1,050 ee 
1,395 5.3 
490 2.9 
835 3-7 
495 4.8 
3,210 5.8 
370 6.1 
805 Tae 
2715 Tae 
1,635 6.2 
285 5.1 
25 5.9 


wot nde 


Dwellings not in Need 
of Major Repair 


No. 

2,920 91.5 
4h 758 91.4 
e501 84.9 
3,049 90.1 
3,809 92.9 
Aes SEui 
4,926 90.1 
9 193 91.8 
(eof 91.5 
10,255 91.4 
257 ,226 94.1 
146 ,269 93.1 
4,120 96.9 
624 99.6 
2,153 95.8 
2,846 gh 4 
2,074 87.9 
2, 332 97-1 
2,182 97-3 
13,912 96.7 
13,554 92.8 
24 , 927 94.7 
16,506 97-1 
21,727 96.3 
9,878 95-2 
52127, 94.2 
5,734 93-9 
9,578 deahes 
3,658 93.0 
2k 749 93.8 
5 256 g4.9 
360 94.1 
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DWELLINGS IN NEED OF MAJOR REPAIR AND NOT IN NEED OF MAJOR REPAIR, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


INCORPORATED MUNICIPALITIES 10,000 AND OVER 


Total 
Occupied Dwellings in Need Dwellings not in Need 
Dwellings of Major Repair(1) of Major Repair 
No. _ No. % No. 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 
Chatham 6,105 520 8.5 5,585 91.5 
Windsor 31,813 2,630 os 29,183 a 
B - Lambton 
Sarnia 9, 380 710 7.6 8,670 92.4 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Galt 5,472 450 6.2 5 ,022 91.8 
Guelph 7,104 395 5.6 6,709 ok 4 
Kitchener roe 685 5.9 10 ,886 O41 
Stratford 5 4k6 285 5.2 5,161 94.8 
Waterloo 3,044 185 6% 2,859 93.9 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A = Blue Water 
Barrie 5522 415 11.8 3,107 88.2 
Orillia 3,430 250 Wes} 3,180 92.7 
Owen Sound 4 466 485 10.9 3,981 89.1 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Clay Belt 
North Bay 4 42 650 14.8 3,752 85.2 
Timmins 6,919 695 10.0 6,224 90.0 
B - Nickel Range 
Sudbury 9,452 1,075 11.4 8,377 88.6 
C - Sault 
Sault Ste. Marie 7,856 930 1128 6,926 88.2 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Fort William 9,297 920 9.9 S37) 90.1 
Port Arthur 8,426 BONUS 1270 Weal 88.0 


(aly A dwelling was considered in need of major repair if it had any one of the following 
defects: sagging or rotting foundations; faulty roof or chimney; unsafe outside steps 
or stairways; interior badly in need of repair, i.e., large chunks of plaster missing 
from walls or ceiling. 


Source: Total Occupied Dwellings - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada 1951, 
Vol. III, Table 5. 
State of Repairs, Ibid, Vol. III, Table 18. (Smaller Toronto Municipalities and 
Townships in letter from Dominion Bureau of Statistics). 
("Dwellings not in Need of Repair" adjusted to make the two sub-totals add to total of 
Occupied Dwelling). 
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Tenure 


A considerable shift towards home ownership occurred in Ontario during the last 
decade and a half. Nearly three-quarters of all Ontario dwellings were owner- 
occupied in 1955 - a very great increase over the 56.5 per cent at the 1941 Census 
date. The number of owner-occupied dwellings increased by 475,000 (92.2 per cent ) 
between the two dates, rising from 514,956 to 990,000. Correspondingly, the number 
of rented dwellings fell by 53,000 to 343,000 in 1955. Of the rented dwellings, the 
number rented in return for a cash payment fell between 1941 and 1955, with the drop 
in the number of rented dwellings. However, the proportion that cash rented units 
formed of the total number rented increased slightly during the period. 


With some exceptions, the 1951 Census data revealed relatively little difference 
among the counties and regions in the proportion of home ownership. The highest pro- 
portion of owner-occupied dwellings was in the Georgian Bay Region - 78.9 perecent. 
The lowest county percentage was in Carleton - 48 per cent. The low figure for this 
county gave the Eastern Ontario Region the lowest ratio of any region of owned to 
rented dwellings, although for most of the counties in this region, the proportion of 
owner-occupied dwellings was well above the provincial average. The Northeastern 
Ontario Region was also below the Ontario percentage, because of the large number of 
rented homes in several of the districts. 


The proportion of Owner-occupied dwellings in 1951 varied considerable from one 
municipality to another, even for those located in the Same region. In most of the 
municipalities in the Metropolitan Region, a high percentage of the dwellings were 
owned. In the 13 municipalities which now comprise Metropolitan Toronto, for example, 
70.8 per cent of the units were owned by their occupants. The high level of home 
ownership in the growing suburban. Toronto townships - in four of them, over 80 per 
cent - brought the proportion to this high level. Home ownership was less important 
in the Eastern Ontario municipalities - for example, in Ottawa and Eastview - and 
those in the Northeastern Ontario Region. 


TENURE OF OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, ONTARIO TOT, 1951,. 1953 = 1955 
ee er en Sty 19 5 19D 


Tenure 
Total Owned : Rented 
Occupied of Total 
Year Dwellings Total Tn Cash Rented Others (1) 
1941 No. 910,935 514,956 395,979 347,081 (87.7) 48 ,898 
(100) (56.5) (43.5) } 
iol Aifey, al paltealle see 821, 336 359,790 
% (100) (69.5) (30.5) 
1953 No. 1,266,000 918 ,000 348 , 000 316,000 (90.8) 32 ,000 
% (100) (72.5) (27 5) 
1954 No. 1,311,000 969 , 000 342 , 000 309,000 (90.4) 33,000 
v (100 ) (73-9) (26.1) 
1955 No. 1,333,000 990 ,000 343,000 312 ,000 (91.0) 31,000 
% (100) (74.3) (25.7) 


(1) Includes share cropping; payment in kind or services; free rent; rent including 
business premises. 


Note: The 1941 and 1951 data were collected at the Census date during the enumeration; 
the 1953, 1954 and 1955 figures are based on figures collected during the regular 
September Labor Force surveys. The latter figures, being based on a relatively 
small sample would probably differ somewhat from a (Census compilation made at the 
same date. 


Source: 1941 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1941, Vol-IX, fT. 20;21b. 

1951 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol III, Table 8. 
(Number of "Owned" adjusted to make sub-totals agree with total of occupied 
dwellings in Table }) 

1953 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Household Facilities and Equipment, 
September, 1953, Table 5. 

1954 - Ibid, September, 1954, Table '5. 

1955 - Ibid, September, 1955, Table 5. 
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TENURE OF OCCUPIED DWELLINGS , ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


EASTERN ONTARTO 
A - Ottawa Valley 


Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 
Russell 


Sub-total 


B - Upper St. Lawrence 


Dundas 
Frontenac 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Leeds 
Stormont 


Sub-total 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Durham 
Haliburton 
Hastings 
Lennox & Addington 
Northumberland 
Peterborough 
Prince Edward 
Victoria 
TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO 
METROPOLITAN 
Halton 
Ontario 
Peel 
York 
TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 


NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 


Brant 
Wentworth 


Sub-total 
B - Niagara 
Haldimand 
Lincoln 
Welland 
Sub-total 


TOTAL, NIAGARA 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total 
Occupied 


Dwellings 


58,579 
9,676 
5,590 

15,059 
3,824 


93, 324 


4 295 
16,010 
4,306 
4 847 
10,298 
11,706 


51,462 
14h 786 


153,301 


% of Total 
No- Occupied 
28 ,124 48.0 
7,096 Ta23 
4 245 7569 
11,680 fives 
3,114 81.4 
54,259 58.1 
3, 300 76.8 
9,370 58.5 
3,406 79.1 
3,432 7Ono 
6,978 67.8 
Sur 55.6 
32 ,99T 64.1 
87 ,256 60.3 
6,365 oes 
LEO 83.4 
12939 65.6 
7236 TT-9 
6,952 73:2 
11,266 OBS: 
3,738 70.4 
6,118 Tone 
53, 324 716 
9,381 76.8 
16,486 “flee 
10,514 W265 
2055579 71-1 
241,960 71.4 
13,875 69.9 
47,734 68.1 
61,609 68.5 
> 9137 76.3 
16,847 69.3 
23,013 TL.2 
4h 997 71.0 
106 ,606 69.5 


Owned 


Rented 

of Total 

No. Occupied 
30,455 Seo 
2,580 26.7 
1,345 ah.1 
3,975 25.4 
710 18.6 

39 ,065 41.9 
995 23.2 
6,640 HSS) 
900 20.9 
1,415 29.2 
3,320 32.2 
5,195 hy 
18,465 35-9 
DT »930 39-7 
ene oe 26.2 
340 16.6 
6,800 34.4 
1,205 2ounl 
2,540 26.8 
4,720 29.5 
1570 29.6 
sbi’ on.8 
21,140 28.4 
2,835 23.2 
6,520 28.3 
3,990 27-5 
83, 360 28.9 
96,705 28.6 
5,970 3082: 
Ce SoD 31.9 
28 , 305 32.5 
1,600 Pen 
7,455 30.7 
G33) 28.9 
18,390 29.0 


46,695 30.5 


TENURE OF OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 
Oxford 


TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 


Essex 
Kent 


Sub-total 
B. - Lambton 
Lambton 
Sub-total 
TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron 
Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 


TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER 


GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 


Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Simcoe 
Sub-total 
B - Highlands 


Muskoka 
Parry Sound 


Sub-total 
TOTAL GEORGIAN BAY 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Clay Belt 


Cochrane 
Nipissing 


Timiskaming 


Sub-total 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total 
Occupied 


Dwellings 


57 524 
22,178 


19,702 


No. 


Owned 
a % of Total 
Occupied _ 

105980" 7 76 
30,427 > Gono 
8,217  Goay 
11,656 70.9 
61,280 69.9 
37,689 65.5 
15,268 68.8 
52,5951 66,4 
15,939 Tew 
15,833 7618 
68,790 68.6 
10,895 78.6 
AL Shs nhl 28 
Dol Oiler spk wil: 
ISRO5O sees 
58,557 74.1 
9,746 82.8 

3,551. 83.9 
Ly 8s3 OOM. 
2OV5CO! afipad: 
Li LOO! SMO 

5,481 79-9 

5,191 19-9 
Ti ,2te abe 
58,462 78.9 
LO;972" 85685 

Syor?., 41249 

7,061 60.2 
27,008 61.9 
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Rented 
% of Total 

No. Occupied 
4,350 28.4 
13,665 31.0 
3,970 30.3 
4,780 | 29.1 
26, 365 30a 
19,835 34.5 
6,910 sae 
26,745 33.6 
4775 23.2 
4775 BIE 
31,520 31.4 
2,975 21.4 
3,310 pens 
9,420 28.9 
LF elie 26.5 
20,420 25.9 
2,025 ee 
680 160d 
3,230 10/5 
6 ,830 2h.g 
12,765 CAN 
1,380 20.1 
1,460 20.1 
2,840 20.1 
15,605 OF ak 
8,440 43.5 
3,110 27-1 
5,070 39.8 
16,620 38.1 
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TENURE OF OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total Owned Rented 
Occupied “Tay Sproia pote. ~  & of Total 
Dwellings No. Occupied No. Occupied 
NORTHEASTERN ONT. (CONT'D.) eee Fiery mia 
B - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin 2,806 2 431 86.6 BID 13.4 
Sudbury 2h , 338 14,048 yews 10,290 42.3 
Sub-total 27,144 16,479 60.7 10,665 39.3 
C - Sault 
Algoma 15,337 11, Huy 74.0 3,990 26.0 
Sub-total ly sie Nae Sua 74.0 3,990 26.0 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 86,109 54 ,834 63.7 31,275 36.3 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONT. 
Kenora 10,205 6,660 65.3 3,545 34.7 
Rainy River 53137 4,587 80.0 50 20.0 
Thunder Bay 26 ,860 19,020 70.8 7,840 29.2 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD-N.W. ONTARIO 42,802 30 ,267 TORT 12 5535 29.3 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO TOI 26 tom 821 936 69.5 359,790 30.5 


Note: Dwellings were classified as owner-occupied or tenant-occupied depending on 
whether "the home was owned or rented by the head of the household or a member 
of hisimmediate family". 
A home was considered as owned even if there were a mortgage or other encumbrance. 
Dwellings in which the head was provided with free living quarters, whether or not 
in return for services rendered, were considered as tenant-occupied. 


Source: Total Occupied Dwellings - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, 
Vol III, Table 4. 
Owned and Rented - Ibid, Vol III, Table 6("Owned"adjusted to make sub-totals agree 
with total of occupied dwellings ). 


EASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Ottawa Valley 


Almonte 
Arnprior 
Carleton Place 
Eastview 
Hawkesbury 
Ottawa 
Pembroke 
Perth 

Renfrew 
Smith's Falls 


B - Upper St. Lawrence 


Brockville 
Cornwall 
Gananoque 
Kingston 
Portsmouth 
Prescott 


LAKE ONTARIO 


Belleville 
Bowmanville 
Campbellford 
Cobourg 
Lindsay 
Napanee 
Peterborough 
Picton 

Port Hope 
Trenton 


METROPOLITAN 


Acton 
Aurora 
Brampton 
Burlington 
Georgetown 
Newmarket 
Oakville 
Oshawa 
Port Credit 
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ENURE OF OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


INCORPORATED MUNICIPALITIES 2,500 AND OVER 


Total 


Occupied 
Dwellings 


To 

TE MNS 

It stom 

3,190 

15516 

48 ,968 
3,047 

1,378 

1,849 

2,405 


3, 364 
4,099 
Ly sate) 
8,708 
358 
998 


5,466 
1,560 
1,045 
1,998 
2,728 
1,193 
10,018 
1,368 
1,978 
2,172 


780 
980 
211 GH 
es! 
1,022 
Tyre 
1,916 
11,225 
O74 


Toronto (Metropolitan) 273,211 


Toronto (City) 
Forest Hill 
Leaside 

Long Branch 
Mimico 

New Toronto 
Swansea 

Weston 
Etobicoke (Twp. ) 


Scarborough (Twp. ) 


York (Twp. ) 
East York(Twp. ) 


North York(Twp. ) 


Whitby 


157 pL 
4,250 
h Ob 
2 ,2h8 
3,016 
2,359 
2,402 
2 ,2ke 
14 , 392 
14,604 
26, 322 
16,996 
22 ,562 

1,442 


Owned 


% of Total 


No. Occupied 


534° 68.5 
800 69.3 
876 63.0 
5, 50ND 
886 58.4 
i. 263" = 4354 
2 222 [Peg 
828) 60L1. 
1,299 [0.3 
1,574, bap 
1,63 Leas 
(20 eae 
859 65.1 
Homialin Levee 
188 52.5 
493 gh 
2,946 53.9 
leu KO! eto) 7/ 
630 60.3 
1,083 Slee 
BETS Say 
ie(omee (OG) 
@, 368%) 6356 
833 60.9 
1,213) 6la6 
92” 5328 


SO: PareSist 
1605) TREO 

AC Goa fate: 
298) ae 
642 62.8 
Qué 64.3 
1,391 72a 
6 eva) Tage 
749 = 76.9 
193, 4269) 7O%S 
97,794 62.2 
2,885 67.9 
33 71a, Olt 
1, Cb Oren Soa 
2131 ” “LOR 
1,789 75.8 
TO eee 
1 CCOmee Ose: 
12,482 86.7 
12S 369) Sts | 
2OOL (aon: 
TERS 6Gr Oba, 
20,087 89.0 
pl 


Rented 


% of Total 


No. Occupied 


aks 31.5 
309 30.7 
pul 37.0 
1,740 54.45 
630 41.6 
27,705 56.6 
825 ru felt 
550 39.9 
550 29.7 
830 34. 
US ((9) pLall 
2,370 57.8 
460 34.9 
4,595 52.8 
170 47.5 
505 50.6 


23520 46.1 


550 35-3 
415 39.7 
915 45.8 
935 34.3 
20 352 
3,650 36.4 
BS) 39-1 
760 38.4 


1,280 46.2 


210 26.9 
220 Powe 
670 28.9 
430 24.9 
380 3782 
pad 35-7 
525 27.4 
2,980 26.5 
225 23ual 
(alee: 29.2 
59 , 380 37.8 
1,365 seh 
865 18.6 
390 17.3 
885 29.3 
570 2 
615 25.6 
380 16.9 
1,910 1323 
2,235 eS} 
6,295 23.9 
2,430 14.3 
2,475 11.0 
hs 30.9 
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NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 


Brantford 
Burlington Beach 
Dundas 

Hamilton 

Paris 


B - Niagara 


Dunnville 

Fort Erie 
Grimsby 
Humberstone 
Merritton 
Niagara Falls 
Port Colborne 
Port Dalhousie 
St. Catharines 
Thorold 
Welland 


LAKE ERIE 


Aylmer 
Delhi 
Ingersoll 
London 

St. Thomas 
Simcoe 
Strathroy 
Tillsonburg 
Woods tock 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 


Amherstburg 
Chatham 
Essex 
Kingsville 
Leamington 
Riverside 
Tecumseh 
Tilbury 
Wallaceburg 
Windsor 


B - Lambton 


Petrolia 
Sarnia 


TENURE OF OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
——————— eS 


INCORPORATED MUNICIPALITIES 2,500 AND OVER 


Total 
Occupied 


Dwellings 


Owned 
~~. @ of Total 
No. _Occupied_ 

6,408 61.8 
518° 69.3 
LS 1h Ales 
36,087 65.2 
1,010 65.8 
813 063k 
1,451 64.0 
D399 wy ub325 
TEP "68.3 
G50 ens 
3,919 Gh. 
1,266 59.4 
456 2.0 
6,598 63.5 
Uieey <7 3.0 
2583 en. 65.7 
646 58.1 
NTs SOLO 
1,267 65.1 
15,894 60.2 
3,452 6273 
1,297 58.6 
886 77.0 
1,030 63.4 
2,740 59.1 
675 70.7 
3,440 56.3 
610 Gistont 
549 68.7 
1,492 69.3 
2,222 88. 
735 Bar 
518 HILAS 
1,410 64.8 
17,298 54.4 
657 72.4 


6,620 


Rented 
of Total 
No. Occupied 

3,965 38.2 
230 30.7 
520 28.4 
19,250 34.8 
DeD 34.2 
490 37.6 
815 36.0 
310 36.5 
330 Sabre 
345 or ay 
2,185 35.8 
865 40.6 
280 38.0 
3,785 36.5 

450 26. 
1,350 34.3 
465 41.9 
305 39.0 
680 34.9 
10,490 39.8 
2,090 Syl cll 

915 Wi. 
265 23.0 
595 36.6 
1,895 40.9 
280 29.3 
2,665 eit 
165 21.3 
250 Shle 5) 
660 30.7 
280 EAS 
160 Moke, 
205 28.4 
765 35.2 
14,515 45.6 
250 EG 
2,760 29.4 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Clinton 
Elmira 
Exeter 
Fergus 
Galt 
Goderich 
Guelph 
Hespeler 
Kitchener 
Listowel 
Preston 
St. Mary's 
Stratford 
Waterloo 
Wingham 


GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 


Barrie 
Collingwood 
Hanover 
Kincardine 
Meaford 
Midland 
Orangeville 
Orillia 
Owen Sound 
Penetanguishene 
Walkerton 


B - Highlands 


Bracebridge 
Gravenhurst 
Huntsville 

Parry Sound 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARTO 


A - Clay Belt 


Cochrane 
Kapuskasing 
Mattawa 

New Liskeard 
North Bay 
Sturgeon Falls 
Timmins 


B - Nickel Range 


Copper Cliff 
Sudbury 


MY 


ENURE OF OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


aati oreo d: iew tees ae ome hs 2 0 Mi aclaned eset citi Une Meee Sl 


INCORPORATED MUNICIPALITIES 2,500 AND OVER 


Total 
Occupied 


Dwellings 


809 
(He 
843 
1,019 
5,472 
1,546 
7,104 
1,032 
11,571 
1,023 
2 ,033 
1,244 
5 446 
3, 044 
794 


B5pee 
2,191 
1,033 

802 
1,018 
1,957 

990 
3,430 
4 466 
1,044 

871 


tte 
885 
G45 
1,363 


810 
1,048 

674 
1,126 
4,402 
1,046 
6,919 


964 
9,452 


Owned 


% of Total 


Bel Smaal 
Gitte oats 
OIG G7 Biss 
659 64.7 
3,522 64.4 
Toso «70.2 
Heiley  ASOKs: 
687 66.6 
Topol 68S 
+ de Pama Nee) 
1 306— 60.3 
829 66.6 
SRO Oy 10 
Pls NG Tans 
554 69.8 
2EOOD SAG a sas 
1,521 69.4 
S15 Sher ony. 
MIO» Witias 
753 74.0 
is Le eemin s 
(20 teen 
ee  Wkae 
3,081 69.0 
et GOR 
ol yeah 
572 ThH.1 
645 72.9 
650 68.8 
928) WIGS a1 
5OOn Or ee 
SD Oe eS al 
434 64 
ion Congas 
SOTA” ASS) 
696 66.5 
3,379 48.8 
Bisley GH 
4437 0 ©646.9 


Rented 


% of Total 


No. Occupied 


185 22.9 
165 Mei 
225 2627 
360 35.3 
1,950 35.6 
460 29.8 
25105 39.2 
345 33.4 
4,070 35.2 
250 eb yk 
645 Stet 
415 33.4 
1,795 33.0 
875 2Oa% 
2h0 30.2 
1,300 36.9 
670 30.6 
220 Plas 
225 28.1 
265 26.0 
hs 22.7 
270 ENG) 
995 29.0 
1, 385 31-0 
320 30.7 
eho LGAs) 
200 25-9 
2ho Pie al 
295 SUL 
435 BL 
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TENURE OF OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
INCORPORATED MUNICIPALITIES 2,500 AND OVER 


Total Owned Rented 
Occupied % of Total ~ & of Total 
Dwellings No. Occupied No. Occupied 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO (cont'd) 
C - Sault 
65 30.2 
Blind River 546 381 69.8 1 
Sault Ste. Marie 7,846 5,331 67.9 ae Oh 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONT. 
Dryden 689 K64 67.3 225 32.7 
Fort Frances 2,136 1 oat, y 78.7 455 21,3 
Fort William 9,297 CO, Giese TLS 2,625 2852 
Geraltdon 825 480 58.2 345 41.8 
Kenora 2,398 1,620), £ 67.5 780 32.5 
Port Arthur 8,426 CE2TO& T-.5 2,150 25.5 


Note: Dwellings were classified as owner-occupied or tenant-occupied depending on 
whether "the home was owned or rented by the head of the household or a member 
of his immediate family". 
A home was considered as owned even if there were a mortgage or other encumbrance. 
Dwellings in which the head was provided with free living quarters, whether or not 
in return for services rendered, were considered as tenant-occupied. 


Source: Total Occupied Dwellings - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1a 
Vol ITT ,Table 5% 


Owned and Rented - Ibid, Vol III, Table 7. (Figures for "Owned" adjusted to make 
sub-totals agree with total of occupied dwellings.) 


eb 


HOUSING FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
Water Supply and Bath Facilities 


The number of Ontario dwellings with a water supply piped inside increased 
greatly between 1941 and 1955, rising from 630,311 to 1,144,000. This represents an 
increase of 514,000 dwellings (81.5 per cent). ‘The proportion of Ontario homes with 
inside running water increased to 85.8 per cent in 1955 from 69.2 per cent in 1941. 
The number of dwellings with hot and cold water increased by 210,000 (25.9 per cent) 
between 1951 and 1955, rising from 811,146 to 1,021,000. The proportion that such 
units formed of total dwellings rose from 68.7 per cent to 76.6 per cent. Only 9.2 
per cent of Ontario dwellings in 1951 had an inside supply of cold water alone, 
compared with 13.5 per cent in 1951. Dwellings without an inside piped water supply 
(i.e. had an inside pump or depended on an outside supply) fell in number to 189,000 
(14.2 per cent of all dwellings) in 1955 from 280,624 (30.8 per cent) in 1941 - a 
drop of 92,000 (32.7 per cent). 


Homes with a bathtub or shower totalled 1,045,000 in 1955 compared with 553,432 
in 1941, an increase of 492,000 (88.8 per cent). The proportion these dwellings 
formed of all occupied dwellings in the Province was 76.1 per cent in 1955 compared 
with 54.8 per cent in 1941. The number of dwellings using shared bath facilities 
fell to 31,000 (2.3 per cent of total dwellings) in 1951 from 54,163 (6.0 per cent) 
in 1941 - a drop of 23,000 (42.8 per cent). Homes without bath facilities fell to 
288,000 (21.6 per cent of occupied dwellings) in 1955 from 357,503 (39.2 per cent) 
in 1941, a drop of 70,000 (19.4 per cent). 


The 1951 Census figures show that the counties in which the larger urban centres 
are situated had a much higher proportion of dwellings with hot and cold water piped 
inside than the more rural counties. For example, in York County, 89.6 per cent of 
the homes were so equipped and in Wentworth, 79.1 per cent. Correspondingly, the 
proportion of homes with no water supply piped inside was very low in the urban 
counties. When we turn to the county survey of bath facilities, we find that the 
counties with the larger centres have the lowest proportion of dwellings without an 


installed bathtub or shower. On the other hand, shared bath facilities are relatively 
uncommon in the counties which are more rural in character. 


WATER SUPPLY AND BATH FACILITIES IN OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, ONTARIO, 1941, 1951, 1953 - 1955 


Dwellings with Dwellings with 
Total Water Supply Piped Inside Installed Bathtub or Shower 
Occupied Hot & Cold Exclusive Shared 
Year Dwellings Cold Only None Use Use None 
1941 910 ,935 630, 311 280 ,624(1) 499 ,269 54,163 357,503 
(100) (69.2) (30.8) (54.8) (6.0) (39.2) 
1951(2) 1,181,126 811,146 159,835 210,145 805 ,036 55,330 320 ,760 
(100) (6857) (13-5) (17.8) (68.2) (4.7) (27.1) 
1953 1,266,000 958,000 125,000 183,000 938 , 000 34,000 294 ,000 
(100 ) (75.7) (9-9) (14.4) (74.1) (2.7) (23.2) 
1954 1, 311,000 990,000 120,000 201,000 973,000 29,000 309 , 000 
(100 ) (75-5) (9.2) (15.3) (74.2) (2.2) (23.6) 
1955 15 333, 00003 )1,021 ,000.07,.123 000 189,000 1,014 ,000 31,000 288 , 000 
(100) (76.6) Kees) (Tr22) (iferaly) (2.3) (21.6) 


(1) Includes 59,440 dwellings with an insidé pump and 221,184 with an outside supply 
(2) Water from a hand pump inside the dwelling was not classed as piped water. 
Inside bath or shower facilities were those operated from a piped water source and 
controlled by a tap and drain. 
Shared use of bath facilities refers to those shared with another household (dwelling). 
(3) In 1955, 257,000 dwellings were supplied from a private well or spring and 887,000 by 
a central water-works system serving all or part of a community. 


Source: 1941 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1941, Vol IX, Tables 14, 15. 
1951 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada 1951, Vol III, Tables 4, 32 
1953 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Household Facilities and Equipment, September, 
1953; Tablicnd (i. 
1954 - Ibid, September, 1954, Tables 17, 18. 
1955 - Ibid, September, 1955, Tables 17, 18. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND BATH FACILITIES IN OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Dwellings With Water Dwellings With Installed 
Total Supply Piped Inside Bathtub or Shower 
Oc cupi ed Hot & S old “Exclusive Shared 
EASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Ottawa Valley 
Carleton No. 58,579 yh woh 8,425 5,730 46,109 2,705 9,765 
® (100) (75.8) “(14.4 (9.8) (78.7) (4.6) (16.7) 
Lanark No. 9,676 5,341 830°; 3505 5,186 32.5 tT 5 
b (100) (55.2) (8.6) 9 5(g6-2) (53 JOP 169) AEG 21 ) 
Prescott No. 5,590 1,315 2,300 oes 5 Boe tes 725 
® (100) (23,5) (ela ae) (31-9) (1-4) (66.7) 
Renfrew No. 15,655 6,495 2,420 . 6,740 6 , 305 330 9,020 
b (100) (41.5) (15.5) (3.0) (40.3) (2.1) (57-6) 
Russell No. 3,824 769 _ 1, 300m Poo 709 45 3,070 
% (100) (20.1) (34.0) (45.9) (76.599 © eave y7 Bos) 
Sub-total No. 93,324 58,344 15,285 19,695 60,094 3,475 ©29,755 
% (100) (6275), (16. Pie wer 1) (64 4) =F) (327 US L9) 
B - Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas No. » 4,295 1,450 Se me 00 1,395 O597m2 915 
% (100) (33:8)) (12,9) 53.5) (32.5) (2-0) (65.5) 
Frontenac No. 16,010 sO AO sis ASO Aislin 9,480 ol Sams 5.505 
% (100) (O26 > eee Welt | (59.2) (5.9) (34.9) 
Glengarry No. 4,306 916 115 PANS 986 Obie 3529) 
% (100) (21-3). (1798 >= (Gish) (22.9) (0.6) (76.5) 
Grenville No. 4,847 1,967 615 2,265 2,017 70 2,760 
v (100) (HOG) (Te ee BCH, ) (4246 i, ott Saa(56.9.) 
Leeds No. 10,298 S130). / be tue 100s 5,228 180 4,890 
% (100) (49.9) (11.2) (38.9) (5028) v9(2-7 agh7.5) 
Stormont No. 11,706 5B Tok. 35100. 2 Ors 6,641 155. 4,910 
% (100) (49.2) | (26. teres ) (56.7) (1.3) (42.0) 
Sub-total No. 51,462 25,287 7,690 18,485 25, Tt ee Le etOO 24255 
% (100) (49.1) (15-0) (35-97 (50.0) (2.9) (47.1) 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONT. No. 144,786 83,631 22,5975 ~s6arco 85,842 4,935 54,010 
%@ (100) (5720)" (1520) 26a) (5923) 4 0 (3-4) (3773) 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Durham No. 8,620 4,180 9357. 3,505 4135 245 ,2ho 
% (100) CSGES:)) (ORG a CLOnda) (18V0\24" (2.8) “(ko.2) 
Haliburton No. 2,050 455 295 1,300 390 20" GLO 
% (100) (22.2) (ee ee (G3a70) (19:0)>4" (2.0) £(66.0) 
Hastings No. 19,739 9,469 2,805 7,465 9, 344 765 9,630 
% (100) (48.0) (14.2) (37.8) (47.3) (3.9) (48.8) 
Lennox & Addington No. 5,441 1441 650" 35350 1,456 155° | 3}830 
% (100) (26.5)" “(tl G)) Cones) (2676927 * (S264" C70.4) 
Northumberland No. 9,92 toot] 6 peO pean 4,157 370 «64,965 
@ (100) (46.1) (13.9) (40.0) (43-8) (3.9)° (52.3) 
Peterborough No. 15,986 9,686 1,995 %,305 955906 TE55" 55535 
% (100) (60,6) 7 132.5)" (2679) (60:6) + (5.45 (34.6) 
Prince Edward No. 5,308 2,008 660 2,640 i (50 165™ ) 3.3985 
% (100) (37-8) (12.4) (49.8) (33.1) (3-1) (63.8) 
Victoria Now 7828 3,483 (EO Bess 3,428 135 4,265 
% (100) (44.5) (9.6) (45.9) (43.8) (1.7) (54-5) 
TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO No. 74,464 35,099 9,410 29,955 34,264 2,710 37,490 


% (100) (R72 Tye" * (4267) Nose) (16.0 )*S543.6) (50.4) 
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WATER SUPPLY AND BATH FACILITIES IN OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Dwellings With Water Dwellings With Installed 
Total Supply Piped Inside _ Bathtub or Shower 
Occupied “Hot &. Cold Exclusive Shared 
Dwellings Cold Only None Use Use None 
METROPOLITAN 
Halton No. 12,216 OF 16 mele OO Hs 2 ONO 8,526 425 3,265 
® (100) (68.9) (14.6) (16.5) (69.8) (3.5) (26.7) 
Ontario No. 23,006 13,730) 6,230 GL ONS ‘ide i (oak ae Ge ee UM 8 Bo 
@ (100) (59-7) (14.0) (26.3) (59-0) (5.0) (36.0) 
Peel No. 14,504 G59? 2,920: (185055 8,929 925 4,650 
h (100) (58.8) " (20.2) - (61.2) (GLGye "Guy -€22.0) 
York No. 288,939 258,909 21,065 8,965 252,584. 18,315 18,040 
% — (100) (89.6) 97.3) (G2) (87.4) (6.3) (6.3) 
TOTAL, METROPOLITAN No. 338,665 289,585 29,005 20,075 283,615 20,810 34,240 
(100) (85.5) (856), 15.9) (83.8) ALE ew name @ ne a 
NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 
Brant No. 19,845 ie OOOMES 155 i mea ilO Whos ~1,120' 4,680 
@ (100) (68.9) (17-4) (13.7) (70.8) (5.6) (23.6) 
Wentworth No. 70,069 55,449 10,160 4,460 57,129. 5,390 7,550 
% (100) (79-1) (14.5) (6.4) (61.5) “(7-7) (10<8) 
Sub-total No. 89,914 C9 I2O as. Olen 0/5450 TNE Geb 1O wae 230 
% — (100) (76.9) (15.1) (8.0) ((Oseg eg h3+0) 
B - Niagara 
Haldimand No. 6,737 3,182 640 2,915 3,042 210 ee 
% (100) (47.29 (9.5) 24383) (45.2) (3-1), (51-7) 
Lincoln No. 24,302 17,987.92 2,945 (9135870 18 ,237 O10” 5,255 
% (100) (74.0) (12.1) (13.9) (75: Take 3) (21-6) 
Welland No. 32,348 26 ,Oa3ntee 715 (R000 25,970 1,555 4,835 
% (100) (82.3) (8.4) (9.3) (80.3) (4.7) (15.0) 
Sub-total No. 63,387 47,802 6,300 9,285 Oe (me ys i he eyes 
% (100) (75-4) (9.9) (14.7) (74.6) (4.0) (21-4) 
TOTAL, NIAGARA No. 153,301 VG, Got eeto Olle ous 118,43 795065. "25,805 
$ (100) (76.3) (13.0) (10.7) Wa h3) eae re) ta Od 
LAKE ERIE 
Elgin No. 15,330 9,920 27550 3,080 9,750 610 4,970 
% (100) (6429). TCS .2 Fr a(2622) (63.6), gad (32u) 
Middlesex No. 44,092 32,647 5,805 5,640 33,247 1,895 9,050 
% (100 ) (74.0) (13.2) (12.8) (75-2) 1@4.3), (20.5) 
Norfolk No. (9943787 5,887 2,460 3,440 5,917 330 5,540 
% (100) (49.9) (20.9) (29.2) (50.2) (2.8) (47.0) 
Oxford No. 16,436 Li |TEO ae 7 Loe cesge07 10,971 685 4,780 
h (100) (67.6)0e(16.5)( 015.9) (66.7) (4.2) (29.1) 
TOTAL, LAKE ERIE No. 87,645 59,570 13,310 14,765 59,785 3,520 24,340 


% (100) (6820), © (15.2) 1236.8) (68.2) sud.) (27.8) 
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WATER SUPPLY AND BATH FACILITIES IN OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Dwellings With Water Dwellings With Installed 
Total Supply Piped Inside Bathtub or Shower 
Occupied Hot & Cold Exclusive Shared 
Dwellings Cold Only None Use Use None 
LAKE ST. CLATR 
A - Border 
Essex No. 57,524 NG 279s BO, 10. PSE a5 45,424 2,480 9,620 
b (100) (80.4) (10.7) (8.9) (79-0) (4.3) (16.7) 
Kent No. 22,178 1,368. 8,490 4,520 13,578 700 7,900 
i (100) (64.8) (15.7) (19.5) (61-2) ' (352) gs46) 
Sub-total No. 79,702 60, G7 "GR630) ros 425 SORO02 sedi O meee On 
% (100) (76.7 ys CGS) AC ia) (e.0) GPO es (2270) 
B - Lambton 
Lambton No. 20,608 13,416 502, 555u ayas> 13,068 690 6,850 
% (100) (65.2) 12.a)" eees5) (65.4) "374 ) 2) (33522) 
Sub-total No. 20,608 13,415) 925 555m 2h eas 13,068 690 6,850 
% (100) (65-0) (22.4) (2265) (63.4) (3.4) (33.2) 
TOTAL, LAKE ST.CLAIR No. 100,310 74,065 12,185 14,060 72, 0/0» 3,01 Ome tes 
% (100) (73.8) (12.2) (14.0) (71-5) (3-9), (2% <3) 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron Wai . lsyleyae Tg OLOG 2,6 Samnre OU 6,945 SOM enn aie) 
ia (100) (50.5) (18.9) (30.6) (50.0) Co ear) 
Perth No. 14,741 8676) 34395") 2.670 omar 630 4,940 
% (100) (50.990 (23.0.)) aes ) (6225) ees ae Saas) 
Waterloo No. 32,601 21 TH 217 5895 (52.965 2s RE PA? isn INC’ 2) 
% J) (100) (66.7) (24.2) (9.1) (74.5) (5-9) (19.6) 
Wellington Nol syle O930" LY 69 (0 mmmyCo> 10,795 530. 6,440 
% (100 ) (55 «Qn, (2223) CGS) (60.8) (113-0) 5, (36-2) 
TOTAL,UPPER GRAND R. No. 78,977 Vis SOT aL CoO! wala rere 54192. 3, Sea ek 2hO 
% (100) (6020); 22.6) sobre ) (Bi 6B Ete tes aay) 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 
Bruce NOsrs Sle faa h,000) 27710. F085 5,356 ZO 16,205 
b (100) (43.0) (23.0) (34.0) (45.5) “(80 (gar) 
Dufferin Ho. ier. 1,731 (me twee 1,766 85 2,380 
% (100) (40099, o(27..2))igp C220) C7) CSc0) STi sae 3) 
Grey No. 16,563 f 5093400) 3 ,205( ded 5125 7 ,888 690 7,985 
b (100) (46.1) (19.3) (34.6) (47.6) (4.2) (48.2) 
Simcoe No. 27,390 LA, BES) 5 660) nerf, 305 st get parle el tle 5 7,0) 
% (100) (52.4) (20.7) (26.9) (S26) JE yaaa) 
Sub-total No. 59,955 28,775 (12;300%48,880 29,415 ..2,100 28,440 
4, (100) (4870) pe(20.5)/ (81.5) (49.1) (3.5) (47-4) 
B - Highlands 
Muskoka No. 6,861 3 Hea 1, COD ag Ps 215 3,216 T3830 n S525 
i (100 ) (89.9) (eb) ceay) (46.9) (1-9) (51.2) 
Parry Sound No. 1,208 2,206, 1400) fae 2,041 Pou orp 
% (100) (31.2) (1603): sal Sab) (28.2) (1.0) (70.8) 
Sub-total No. 14,112 5,677 2,385 6,050 5,257 205 8,650 
% (100) (40.2) (16.9) (42.9) (37.2) (1.65). Takes} 
TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY No. 74,067 34,452 14,685 24,930 34,672 2,305 37,090 


h (100) (46.5). (19.8) C3a070 (46.8) (3.2) “(50.4) 
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WATER SUPPLY AND BATH FACILITIES IN OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, ONTARIO, JUNE Ly Lob 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS ee 


Dwellings With Water Dwellings With Installed 
Total Supply Piped Inside Bathtub or Shower 
Occupied Hot & Cold — Exclusive Shared — 
Dwellings Cold Only None Use Use None 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Clay Belt 
Cochrane No. 19,412 115824) 2 bee. S225 DA STO2 SD MipsoDD 
- ae @ (100) (59.5) (13.5) (26.9) (orien (168), SCkItO) 
Nipissing No. 11,485 By AO) yp GENO oe asiet6):6) 5,220 265° 46,000 
: erigte @ (100) (HaBVeelatts (338) Gib 75). (2.3) (52-2) 
Timiskaming No. 125750 Tiel 2,100. ware 6,851 BOF. 5315 
Ber LGLCO) (b= 3 (LT). (26.5) (53.8) (4.4) (41.8) 
Sub-total No. 43,628 23,938 7,255 12,435 ea, lie 1) o> 195270 
% (100) (54.9) (16.6) (28.5) (53-1) (2-7) (44.2) 
B - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin No. 2,806 596 260 1,950 536 $5. 2 255 
@ (100) (212 Jun (Ona) (Oda) (19.1) (0.5) (80.4) 
Sudbury No. 24,338 e958. a5 CO. on tOn Ole al Omeitenhos 
%@ (100) ee ee ee (47.7) 9 (4.7) (47.6) 
Sub-total No. 27,144 13,549 5,940 7,655 Te oer 55) Se orO 
% (100) (49.9) (21.9) (28.2) (HES “CL .2)\ S(5210) 
C - Sault 
Algoma Nos 15,387 O hese) BRO ef 30 7,937 CT>* Ber (e5 
% (100) (59.5) (16.2) “(203 (SIR) VOLE arses) 
Sub-total Nome 56 3 Oylaeen 2 gt0D 3,1 oO 7,937 OT) T°6, 725 
% (100) (59.5) (Steps) (51.8) (4.4) (43.8) 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONT.No. 86,109 46,609 15,680 23,820 43,259 3,015 39,835 
% (100) (PAS) (ie. 2) (ree (Sorey==(4.5), (46.3) 
LAKEHEAD-NORTWESTERN ONTARIO 
Kenora No. 10,205 3,450 ~b,025 5,730 3,230 205, yoy 0 
% (100) (33-8) (10.0) (56.2) (31.7) (2.0) (66.3) 
Rainy River No. 5 137 1,997 820 2,920 1,897 95 3,745 
(100 ) (34.8) (24.3) (50.9) (33-4), f{1-6) (65.3) 
Thunder Bay No. 26 ,860 16,400 $2,950 5,520 UG (SOEs lye 55) mO,O25 
% (100) (68.5) {12.0% (20.5) (G2n oe weret a (seso) 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD- 
NORTHWESTERN ONT. No. 42,802 23,847 4,795 14,160 21,907 1,555 19,340 
% (100) (Sb aK) Statue) | Ca oaey (52) yuls0) ,(#5-2) 
GRAND TOTAL, ONT. No. 1,181,126 811,146 159,835 210,145 05,036 55,330 320,760 
io ahOohoy Memes a ee eet ees (4.7) (27.1) 


Note: Piped water was defined as water, the flow of which could be controlled by means of 
~~" a tap. Water from a hand pump located within the dwelling was not considered as piped 
running water. Inside means inside the dwelling unit. 
Installed bath or shower facilities were those operated from a piped water source and 
controlled by a tap and drain. 
Shared use of bath facilities refers to those shared with another household (dwelling) 
and does not extend to cases where the facilities are used in common by members of the 
family and lodgers or servants within the same household. 
Source: Occupied dwellings - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol III, T.4. 
~~ Water and Bath Facilities - Ibid, Vol III, Table 33 ("Hot and Cold" and "Exclusive Use" 
adjusted to make the sum of each of the two groups of facilities. agree with the total of 


occupied dwellings ). 
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Principal Heating Fuel 


Oil moved into first rank among the heating fuels used in Ontario homes by 1954, 
displacing coal. The phenomenal increase in the use of this fuel which took place 
between the 1941 and 1951 Census dates was exceeded by the rise during the next four 
years. Only 2.3 per cent of the dwellings in the Province used this fuel for heating 
purposes in 1941, but by 1955, the proportion had risen to 4Q per cent. The number 
of dwellings using oil stood at 653,000 in 1955, compared with only 20,706 in 1941 
an increase of 632,000, or more than 30-fold. Homes using coal or coke fell from 
62.9 per cent of the total in 1941 to 33.2 per cent in 1955. In the latter year, 
442,000 units were in this category, a drop of 131,000, 22.8 per cent from the 1941 
total of 572,645. The use of wood also dropped precipitously over the 14-year period. 
In 1941, 274,305 homes (30.1 per cent of the total) used this fuel compared with only 
145,000 (10.9 per cent) in 1955 - a drop of 129,000, 47.1 per cent. Gas increased in 
importance over the period, but is still used for heating in a relatively small pro- 
portion of homes. In 1955, 91,000 used this fuel, a rise of 50,000, 120.9 per cent, 
over the 1941 figure of 41,365, while the proportion they formed of the total rose 
from 4.5 per cent to 6.8 per cent between the two dates. 


Data gathered during the 1951 Census revealed considerable variation among the 
counties and regions in the principal fuel used in heating homes, except for coal. 
This fuel was the principal heating fuel used in every region,with its use ranging 
from 72.3 per cent of the dwellings in the Upper Grand River Region to 39.9 per cent 
in the Northeastern Ontario Region. In a number of the rural counties, however, coal 
was in second place to wood. In five of the regions - those outside south-western 
Ontario - wood was the chief fuel used in from one-quarter to two-fifths of all homes. 
Wood was used to a negligible extent in the Metropolitan and Niagara Regions and 
only slightly in the Lake Erie, Lake St. Clair and Upper Grand River Regions. In 
1951, oil was the second most important heating fuel. However, one county - York - 
accounted for 36.6 per cent of all Ontario dwellings using it. Its use was more 
prevalent in the Eastern Ontario, Lake Ontario, Metropolitan, Niagara and Lake Erie 
Regions than in the remaining ones.(It should be remembered that with the great in- 
crease in the use of oil as a heating fuel between 1951 and 1955, the 1951 Census 
data must be considerably out of date). Gas was of little importance except in the 
south-western Ontario counties where most of the pipe lines in the Province run. 


PRINCIPAL HEATING FUELS USED IN OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, ONTARIO, 1941, 1951, 1953 - 1955 


Occupied Dwellings Using 
Year Dwellings Coal or Coke Oil(1) Wood Gas Other 
1941(2) No. 910,935 572,645 20,706 274 , 305 41,365 1,914(3) 
% (100) (62.9) (2.3) (30.1) (425) (0:2) 
A95L(A) Nos. gl TOU 2G 672,700(5) 293,945 166,935 BOS, | Mes SoL (ey) 
% (100) (57.0) (24.9) (14.1) (3-8) (0.2) 
1953 No. 1,266,000 557,000 500,000 128 ,000 78 ,000 3,000(7 ) 
% (100) (44.0) (39.5) (RO Is) (6.2) (Oz2) 
1954 No. | 2,311,000 502 ,000 99) ,000 173,000 79,000 2,000(7) 
% (100) (38.3) (42.3) (73.2) PXGS.O) »OR(O12) 
1955 No. 1,333,000 42 , 000 653,000 145,000 91,000 2,000(7) 
% (100) (33.2) (49.0) (10.9) (6.8) ~~ (Ova) 


Includes kerosene. 

Data relate to the principal heating fuels used during the year ending May, 1941. 
Dwellings where electricity was the principal heating source. 

Data relate to the principal heating fuel used at the Census date. 

In 13,770 dwellings,1.2 per cent of the total, the chief heating fuel was coke. 
Includes 1,175, electricity; 500, sawdust; and 856,other. " 

Includes sawdust, electricity, briquettes. 


ane 
ae 


Wote:; The 1953 to 1955 figures being based on a small sample would probably differ 
somewhat from a Census compilation made at the same date. The 1941 and 1951 
figures were collected during the Census enumeration. 

In 1955, dwellings using a supplementary heating fuel numbered 271,000; with. 
87,000, coal or coke; 31,000, 011; 130,000, wood; 16,000,gas; and 7,000, other. 


Source: 1941 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1941, Vol IX, Table 11. 
1951 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol III, Table ou, 
1953 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Household Facilities and Equipment, Sept. 
1953, Table 11. 
1954 - Ibid, September, 1954, Table ll. 
1955 - Ibid, September. 1955. Table 1]. 


PRINCIPAL HEAT 


EASTERN ONTARIO 


Carleton 


Lanark 


Prescott 


Renfrew 


Russell 


Sub-total 


B - Upper St. Lawrence 


Dundas 
Frontenac 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Leeds 


Stormont 


Sub-total 
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ING FUELS USED IN OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


TOTAL, EASTERN ONT. No .144 ,786 


LAKE ONTARIO 
Durham 
Haliburton 
Hastings 
Lennox and 
Addington 
Northumberland 
Peterborough 


Prince Edward 


Victoria 


TOTAL, LAKE ONT. 


Total 
Occupied 
Dwellings 

No. 58,579 
% (100) 
No. 9,676 
@ (100) 
No. 5,590 
% (100) 
No. 15,655 
% (100) 
No. 3,824 
% (100) 
No. 93,324 
% (100) 
No. “2h,295 
% (100) 
No. 16,010 
% (100) 
No. 4 , 306 
% (100) 
No. 4,847 
% (100) 
No. 10,298 
% (100) 
No. 11,706 
% (100) 
No. 51,462 
% (100) 

% (100) 
No. 8 ,620 
t (100) 
NO Hee O50 
@ (100) 
No. 19,739 
@ (100) 
No web 
% (100) 
No. 9,492 
% (100) 
No. 15,986 
4 mi G0) 
No. 5,308 
% (100) 
No. 7,828 
% (100) 
No. 74,464 
vg (100) 


Coal 


32 5550 


Coke 


1,250 
(2.1) 
* 


* 


* 


* 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Dwellings Using 


Wood 


Oil 


14,725 
(19.8) 


Gas (1) 


Other 
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PRINCIPAL HEATING FUELS USED IN OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


METROPOLITAN 
Halton 
Ontario 
Peel 


York 


TOTAL, METROP'N. 


NIAGARA 


A - Burlington 


Brant 


Wentworth 


Sub-total 


B - Niagara 
Haldimand, 
Lincoln 


Welland 


Sub-total 


TOTAL, NIAGARA 


LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 


Oxford 


TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 


A - Border 
Essex 


Kent 


Sub-total 


Total 
Occupied 
Dwellings 

Nos, 22,216 
i (100 ) 
No. 23,006 
% (100) 
No. 14,504 
% (100) 
No. 288,939 
% (100) 
INo.- 338,665 
% (100 ) 
No. 19,845 
% (100) 
No. 70,069 
% (100) 
No. 89,914 
% (100) 
No. OLT 3p 
% (100) 
No. 2h , 302 
% (100) 
No. 32 , 348 
% (100) 
No. 63,387 
% (100) 
No. 153,301 
% (100) 
Now la e30 
vi (100 ) 
No. 44,092 
% (100) 
NO eer 
% (100 ) 
No. 16,436 
(100) 
No. 87,645 
a (100) 
No. 57,524 
% (100) 
Nownee ao 
% (100) 
No. 79,702 
% (100) 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Dwellings Using 


Coal 


7,410 
(60.7) 
15,090 
(65.6) 

8,665 
(5927) 

174,790 
(60.5) 


205 995 
(60.8) 


13,625 
(68.6) 
49,715 
(71.0) 


63, 340 
(70.4) 


2,690 
(39.9) 
15 5930 
(65.6) 
PA AKS 
(65.5) 


OSH) 
(62.8) 


103,135 
(67.3) 


9,745 
(63.6) 
24 , 360 
(55.2) 

9,230 
(44.4) 
11,055 
(67.3) 


50, 390 
(5%.53 


34,950 
(60.8) 

8,465 
(36.2) 


43,415 
(54.5) 


Coke 


* 


Wood 


Oil 


Gas (1) 


Other 


(0.1) 
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PRINCIPAL HEATING FUELS USED IN OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total Dwellings Using 
Occupied 
Dwellings Coal Coke Wood Oil Gas(1) other 
LAKE ST. CLAIR (cont'd) 
B - Lambton 
Lambton No. 20,608 8,830 2,190 2,565 3,590 3, 390 43 
% (100) (4229). (20.6) (124) (17-4) @igs5,) (0.2) 
Sub-total No. 20,608 8,830 2,190 EDD 3,590 3,390 43 
% (100) (125) es (QO). mun (Glee Ht) (17.4) (GIGS) (0.2) 
TOTAL, LAKE ST.CLAIR No.100,310 52,245 3,065 4 855 16,685 23,290 170 
% (100) (Bases (351) (4.8) (i6s6M “(B8.2) e(evay 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron No. 13,870 8, 380 * 3,060 2,215 * 135 
% (100) (60.4) (22.1) (16.0) (1.0) 
Perth No. 14,742 11,230 * 1,090 2,345 *: * 
% (100) (76.2) (7-4) (15.9) 66 
Waterloo No. 32,601 on 355 200 1,300 6,295 385 (0.2) 
% (100) (ToT) GeCy = PUSON. ve (Toes) tee) 
Wellington No. 17,765 13,160 415 1,760 2,350 * * 
% (100) (74.1) (2.3) (9.9) (13.2) 
TOTAL, U.GRAND R. No. 78,977 Sl aS * Reo) 13,205 ¥ ¥ 
% (100) (72.3) (9.1) (16.7) 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 
Bruce Weg abaya 4,690 * 5,305 1,620 * * 
% (100) (39.8) (45.1) (13.8) 
Dufferin No. 4231 2,400 * 1,170 640 * * 
% (100) (56.7) (27-7) (15.1) 
Grey No. 16,563 7,345 330 6,540 2,305 * * 
% (100) (44.3) (2.0) (39.5) (13.9) 
Simcoe No. 27,390 14,015 x 7,455 GSS. * * 
% (100) (51.2) (27.2) (20.9) 
Sub-total No. 59,955 28 ,450 # 20,470 10, 300 * * 
% (100) (47.5) (34.1) (17.2) 
B - Highlands 
Muskoka No. 6,861 Leto * 4 685 965 * x 
% (100) (16.8) (68.3) (DL) 
Parry Sound NO seeped. 1,285 * 5,075 855 * * 
% (100) (17-7) (70.0) (11.8) 
Sub-total Howey le 2,435 * 9,760 1,820 * * 
(100) > tas (69.2) (12.9) 
TOTAL,GEORGIAN BAY No. 74,067 30 ,885 * 30 ,230 12,120 * * 
% (100) (41.7) (40.8) (16.4) 
NORTHEASTERN ONT. 
A - Clay Belt 
Cochrane No. 19,412 8,595 me 8,395 SReeD * * 
% (100) (44.3) (43.2) (11.5) 
Nipissing No. 11,485 3,740 2 5,070 2,505 a * 
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PRINCIPAL HEATING FUELS USED IN OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total Dwellings Using 
Occupied 
Dwellings Coal Coke Wood Oil Gas(1) Other 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO (cont'd) 


A - Clay Belt (cont'd) 


Timiskaming NO. SASS 4.555 * 5,635 2,455 * * 
% (100) (35.8) (44.3) (19.3) 

Sub-total No. 43,628 16,890 * 19,100 7,185 * * 
% (100) (38.7) (43.8) (16.5) 


B - Nickel Range 


Manitoulin No. 2,806 205 * 2,380 ENG: * * 
@ (100) (7-3) (84.8) (7-7) 
Sudbury No. 24,338 U3 7215 110 aloe 5,220 * * 
~@ (100) (54.3)) (0.5). 423-5) (21.4) 
Sub-total No. 27,144 13,420 * shale) Sip Sb) * * 
% (100) (49.4) (29.9) (20.0) 
C - Sault 
Algoma No. 15,337 4,065 4,060 4,085 ares 340 * 
4% (100) (26.54 (26.5) (26.6) (17-8) (2.2) 
Sub-total Noles alGy SE / 4 065 4,060 4 085 Bes 340 * 
% (100) (26.5) (26.5) (26.6) (17.8) (2.2) 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN No. 86,109 34,375 * 31,295 15,345 340 * 
ONTARIO % (100) (39.9) (36.3) (17.8) (0.4) 


LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 


Kenora No. 10,205 3,890 * 5,420 830 * * 
% (100) (38.1) amy . ap 
Rainy River fio. Sytor 1,995 * 2,690 1,015 * * 
@ (100) (34.8) (46.9) (17-7) 
Thunder Bay No. 26,860 TLS 185 5350 5445 * * 
@ (100) (58.57) (0.7) (19.9) (20.3) 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD- yo, 42,802 21,600 * 13,460 7,290 * * 
NORTHWESTERN ONT. 4 (100) (50.5) (31.4) (17.0) 
GRAND TOTAL, ONT.No.1,181,126 658,930 13;770 166,935 293,945 45,015 2,531 (3) 
vA (100) (55.8) Gls) (GUE) (24.9) (3.8) (0.2) 


* Indicates under 100; these low figures are not shown in the Census tables. 
(1) Includes all types of gas, but not gasoline. 
(2) Includes 100 dwellings using electricity or sawdust. 


(3) Includes 500 dwellings using sawdust as the principal heating fuel - 135 
of these in Huron County; and 1,175 using electricity, 120 in Cochrane. 


Note: The principal heating fuel is the chief fuel used in the principal heating equipment. 
The county totals for coal, wood and oil add to the regional and Ontario totals. The 
county totals for the other fuels do not, on account of omissions. 

For all Ontario, 71,135 dwellings used coal or coke as a supplementary heating fuel; 
56 ,830,wood; 34,844, oil or gas; 11,820, electricity; and 325, other. 


Source: Occupied Dwellings - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol III, T. 4. 
Fuel - Ibid, Vol. III, Table 25. (The "Other" total for Ontario and York County has 
been adjusted to make the sub-totals add to the total of occupied dwellings). 
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Cooking Facilities 


An extensive shift in the kind of cooking equipment used occurred after 1941. 
There was a rapid decline between 1941 and 1955 in the number of dwellings using a 
wood or coal stove. The number fell from 358,171 in the earlier year to 194,000 in 
1955 - a drop of 164,000, 45.8 per cent. In 1955, 14.6 per cent of Ontario homes 
cooked on wood or coal ranges, compared with 39.3 per cent in 1941. A breakdown of 
the figures for electric and gas ranges ig not available for 19/1, but it seems 
likely that the number of dwellings using them increased between 1941 and 1951. From 
1951 to 1955 the number of dwellings with electric ranges continued to rise, from 
572,640 in 1951 to 849,000 in 1955, an increase of 276,000, 48.2 per cent. The 
number of homes using electric ranges was 63.7 per cent of the total in the latter 
year, compared with 48.5 per cent in 1951. The number of dwellings with gas ranges 
rose slightly between 1951 and 1953, but fell during the next two years by 50,000, 
totalling 275,000 in 1955. Homes cooking on gas ranges formed 20.6 per cent of the 
total dwelling units in that year, compared with 26.0 per cent in 1951. The number 
of dwellings with oil stoves declined considerably between 1951 and 1955, falling by 
38.8 per cent to 7,000 in the latter year. 


Considerable regional variations existed in the cooking facilities used, according 
to the 1951 Census data. Most of the gas ranges were found in the southwestern part 
of the Province, where the gas pipe lines run. In the Metropolitan, Niagara, Lake 
Erie and Lake St. Clair Regions, dwellings with gas ranges comprised 40.1, 44.7, 35.5 
and 44.2 per cent, respectively, of the total. Comparatively few dwellings using gas 
ranges were found in other regions. More electric ranges than any other kind of 
cooking equipment were to be found in half the regions. In the Lake Ontario, Georgian 
Bay and Northeastern Ontario Regions, wood or coal ranges were used in more dwellings 
than any other kind of stove. Wood or coal stoves were also important in three other 
regions, the exceptions being the four where gas was widely used. 


COOKING FACILITIES IN OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, ONTARTO, 1941, 1951, 1953 - 1955 


Dwellings with 
Total “lr a) 7% aay | [Woodgor 
Occupied Electric Gas Coal Oil (2) 
Year Dwellings Range(1) Range Range _ Stove Other (3) None (4) 
1941(5) 910,935 542 ,869 355,17 5 9,895 
(100) (59.6) (39.3) (1.1) 
1951 1, WOie 26 572,640 307,020 277,605 lS, 12,426 (6) 
(100) CUSAG 9) ow (Eee) (23s) (30) (1.0) 
1953 1,266,000 696,000 325,000 226,000 10,000 6,000 3,000 
(100) (55.0) . (25-7) (17-8) (0.8) (0.5) (0.2) 
1954 1,311,000 779,000 288,000 229 ,000 6,000 4,000 5,000 
(100) (59-4) (22.0) (17-4) (0.5) (0.3) (0.4) 
1955 1,383, 000 849,000 275,000 194 , 000 7,000 3,000 5 ,000 
(100) (63-7) s(20.6) (14.6) (025) (0.2) (0.4 


) For 1953 - 1955, includes combination electric and wood (or coal) stoves. 

) For 1953 - 1955, includes kerosene. 

) For 1953 - 1955, includes hot plates and sawdust burners 

) For 1953 - 1955, dwellings with no cooking facilities, such as may be found in 
apartment hotels. 

) These figures are based on data showing the principal cooking fuel used. 

) Includes dwellings without cooking facilities. 


Note: The 1941 and 1951 data were collected at the Census date during the enumeration; 
the 1953, 1954 and 1955 data are based on figures collected during the regular 
September Labor Force surveys. The latter figures would probably differ some- 
what from a Census compilation made at the same date. 


Source: 1941 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1941, Vol IX, Table 12. 
—————~ 1951 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol III, Table 36. 
("Other" calculated by subtraction) 
1953 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Household Facilities and Equipment, 
September, 1953, Table 19. 
1954 - Ibid, September, 1954, Table 20. 
1955 - Ibid, September, 1955, Table 20. 
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COOKING FACILITIES IN OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


EASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Ottawa Valley 


Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 


Russell 


Sub-total 


B - Upper St. Lawrence 


Dundas 
Frontenac 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
feeds 


Stormont 


Sub-total 


TOTAL, EASTERN ONT. 


LAKE ONTARIO 
Durham 
Haliburton 


Hastings 


Lennox & Addingtonyo, 


Northumberland 
Peterborough 
Prince Edward 


Victoria 


TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO No 


Total 
Occupied 
Dwellings 

No. 58,579 
% (100) 
No. 9,676 
@ (100) 
No. 5,590 
% (100) 
No. 15,655 
@ (100) 
No. 3,824 
% (100) 
No. 93,324 
% (100) 
No. 4 295 
® (100) 
No. 16,010 
® (100) 
No. 4, 306 
® (100) 
No. 4 847 
% (100) 
No. 10,298 
i (100) 
Nos 11,706 
® (100) 
No. 51,462 
% (100) 
No. 144,786 
(100) 

No. 8,620 
% (100) 
No. 2,050 
% (100) 
No. 19,739 
(100) 

5 441 

% (100) 
No. 9,492 
% (100) 
No. 15,986 
% (100) 
No. 5,308 
% (100) 
No. 7,828 
% (100) 
- 74,464 
(100) 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Electric 
Range 


Dwellings with 


Gas 


Range 


Wood or 
Coal 


Range 


Oil 
Stove 


(2) 


(3) 


(2) 


(3) 


(3) 


(2) 


COOKING FACILITIES IN OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


METROPOLITAN 
Halton 
Ontario 
Beell 


York 
TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 


NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 


Brant 


Wentworth 
Sub-total 


B - Niagara 
Haldimand 
Lincoln 


Welland 
Sub-total 
TOTAL, NIAGARA 


LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 


Oxford 


TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 


No. 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total 
Occupied 


Dwellings 


12,216 
(100) 
23,006 
(100) 
14,504 
(100) 


- 288,939 


(100) 


338 ,665 
(100) 


19,845 
(100) 
70,069 
(100) 


89 ,914 
(100) 


6,737 
(100) 
2h , 302 
(100) 
32, 348 
(100) 


63, 387 
(100) 


* 153,301 


(100) 


Electric 
Range 


7,445 
(60.9) 
13,605 
(59.1) 
10,085 
(69.5) 

145,145 
(50.2) 


176,280 
(52.1) 


10,310 
(51.9) 
33 ,885 
(48.4) 


4h 5195 
(49.1) 


1,090 
(16.2) 
14,095 
(58.0) 
12 535 
(38.7) 


27,720 
(43.7) 


71,915 
(46.9) 


7,330 
(47.8) 
21,610 
(49.0) 

3,515 
(29.8) 

9,030 
(54.9) 


41,485 
(47.3) 


Dwellings with 


Gas 


Range 


2,345 
(19.2) 
15236 
(5<3) 
pip ee) 
(9.1) 
130,970 
(45.3) 


135 ,860 
(40.1) 


Wood or 


Coal 


Range 


2,175 
(17.8) 
ERD 
(32.1) 
2,610 
(18.0) 
10,600 
(2-7) 


22,760 
(6.7) 


2,125 
(10.7) 
3, 360 
(4.8) 


5,485 
(6:1) 


745 
(1g 1) 
2,870 
(11.8) 
2,055 
(6.4) 


5 670 
(8.9) 


119855 
(7-3) 


2,785 
(18.2) 
4,865 
(11.0) 
3,305 
(28.1) 
2,600 
(15.8) 


8, 59D 
(15:%5,) 
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Other (1) 


COOKING FACILITIES IN OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 


Essex 


Kent 
Sub-total 


B - Lambton 


Lambton 


Sub-total 


TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron 
Perth 
Waterloo 


Wellington 


TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER 


GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 


Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 


Simcoe 
Sub-total 


B .- Highlands 
Muskoka 


Parry Sound 
Sub-total 


TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total 
Occupied 
Dwellings Electric 
aA a Te Range 
No. Dil. , 5eh 29,705 
% (100) (51.6) 
No. 22,178 6,395 
% (100) (28.8) 
No. 79,702 36,100 
@ (100) (45.3) 
No. 20,608 7,965 
*@ (100) (38.7) 
No. 20,608 7,965 
@ (100) (38.7) 
No. 100,310 4h 065 
% (100) (43.9) 
No. 13,870 5,965 
% (100) (43.0) 
No. 14,741 9,190 
2.) (100) (62.3) 
No. 32,601 20,265 
% (100) (62.2) 
No. £7 5765 7,905 
@ (100) (44.5) 
No. 78,977 43,325 
v3 (100) (54.8) 
Nowe dae (al: 3,425 
% (100) (29.1) 
No 232 1,390 
*@ (100) (32.9) 
No. 16,563 6,495 
b (100) (39.2) 
No. 27,390 13,020 
@ (100) (47.5) 
No. 59,955 24 , 330 
% (100) (40.6) 
No 6,861 1,985 
ia (100) (28.9) 
No Wacol 890 
% (100) (12.3) 
Mors AE ae 2,875 
% (100) (20.4) 


Gas 
Range 


23,545 
(40.9) 
12,405 
(55.9) 


35,950 
(45.1) 


8,375 
(40.6) 


85375 
(40.6) 


KL, 325 
(44.2) 


Dwellings with 


ood or 
Coal 
Range 


7,785 
(66.2) 
EX, SHA) 
(60.7) 
9435 
(57.0) 
13,110 
(47.9) 


32,900 
(54.9) 


4,665 
(68.0) 
6,140 
(84.7) 


10,805 
(76.6) 


43,705 
(59.0) 


oil 
Stove 


Other (1) 


kok 
(0.9) 
88 
(0.4) 


582 
(0.7) 


101 (4) 
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COOKING FACILITIES IN OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total Dwellings with 
Occupied Wood or 
Dwellings Electric Gas Coal Oil 
Range _ Range Range Stove Other (1) 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Clay Belt 
Cochrane No. 19,412 7,465 170 Mey LO 230 237 
h (100) (38.4) (0.9) 951/58. 3) (i<2) (1.2) 
Nipissing No. 11,485 4,020 135 6,740 455 135 
% (100) (35.0) Lee tet oG t) (3-9) (1.2) 
Timiskaming Now, §02574) 4,500 # 7,800 270 161 (2) 
% (100) (35.03) (61.3) (2.1) (1.3) 
Sub-total No. 43,628 15,985 305 25,850 955 Biaye. 
ia (100) (36.6) COs) inp Ge3) (2.2) (1.2) 
B - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin No. 2 ,806 325 * 2,420 * 61 (3) 
% (100) (11.6) (86.2) (2.2) 
Sudbury No. 24,338 13,650 230 9,320 530 608 
i (100) (56.1) (0,9) 9 36 (3023) (2.2) (au)) 
Sub-total No. 27,144 ibe oH) 230 11,740 530 669 
% (100) (51.5) (0.8) (43.2) (2.0) (2.5.) 
C - Sault 
Algoma No. 15,337 5,630 2 295 6,895 160 357 
% (100) 3627) ( eai(25«0) » 45.0) (1.0) (2.3) 
Sub-total No. 1.59337 5 ,630 2 5295 6,895 160 357 
i (100) (36.7 eanpuel 1590) veneer (456) (1.0) (2.3) 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN No. 86,109 35,590 2,830 Wh 485 1,645 159 
ONTARLO % (100) (41.3) (3), Wanted.) (1.9) (1.8) 


LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONT. 


Kenora No. 10,205 2,970 145 6,770 145 175 
% (100) (29.1) (1 typue,.(66. 55) (1.4) ee) 

Rainy River No. 5,737 595 45 By (oD * 2ahe (4) 
i (100) (27.8) (B55). val b55) (4.2) 
Thunder Bay No. 26,860 15,415 205 10,240 295 705 
% (100) (57.4) (0.8 bee) eee (2.6) 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD- No. he ,802 19,980 495 20,765 LO yee 
NORTHWESTERN ONT. % (100) (46.7) (1.2) (48.5) (1.0) (2.6) 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO No. 1,181,126 572,640 307,020 277,605 T1435 12,426 
(100) (48.5) (26.0) (23.5) (1.0) (1.0) 


* Figures under 100 are not shown in the Census data; in this table, they are included with 
Nother". 

(1) Includes miscellaneous types, such as small grills and burners, cookers, fireplaces, etc. 
as well as dwellings with no cooking facilities, such as may be found in apartment hotels. 

(2) Includes a number of dwellings with gas ranges. 

(3) Includes a number of dwellings with gas ranges and oil stoves. 

(4) Includes a number of dwellings with oil stoves. 

Note: The type of range or stove was the one on which the household did most of its cooking. 

—— The county and regional figures for "Gas Range" and "Oil Stove" will not add to the 

Ontario totals as some of these data are included with "Other". Similarly, the county 

and regional figures for "Other" will exceed the Ontario total, as in some counties, 

the data for "Gas Range" and "Oil Stove" are included with "Other". 

Occupied Dwellings - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. TIL 0s5 


Source: 
Cooking Facilities - Ibid, Vol.III, Table 37. 
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Dwellings with Electricity 


A very large proportion of Ontario dwellings are now supplied with electricity. 
The number with electrical facilities totalled 1,300,000 in 1955, an increase of 
562,000, 76.1 per cent, over the 1941 figure of 738,201. Homes using electricity 
comprised 97.5 per cent of all Ontario homes in 1955, compared with 81 per cent 14 
years earlier. The 33,000 dwellings without electricity represented only 2.5 per 
cent of the total in 1955, while the 172,734 such dwellings in 1941 comprised 19 
per cent of the total and the 69,765 in 1951, 5.9 per cent. Homes without electri- 
city are lighted in the main by gas and kerosene lamps. All but a very small frac- 
tion of dwellings using electricity obtain their power off transmission lines from 
a central generating source serving the community. The remaining 1,000 or so elec- 
trified dwellings use a home generator source. 


There was some variation shown in the 1951 Census data among different sections 
of the Province as regards the proportion of dwellings wired for electricity. The 
counties and regions containing large urban centres had the highest proportion. In 
York County, for example, 99.6 per cent of all dwellings had electricity. In fact, 
the four regions stretching from Lake Ontario to Lake St. Clair - Metropolitan, 
Niagara, Lake Erie and Lake St. Clair - all had 97 per cent or more dwellings with 
electric power, although some of the counties in each of these regions showed a 
figure somewhat below this. The two northern Ontario Regions, as well as the 
two most easterly regions, registered figures for number of dwellings without elec- 
tricity at well above the provincial average. More than half of the home-generated 
power sources were to be found in the two northern regions. 


With only 2.5 per cent of all Ontario homes being without electricity in 1955, 


compared with 5.9 per cent in 1951, the number of rural homes without power has shrunk 
considerably since the last Census was taken. For some years, the Provincial Govern- 
ment has been spending large sums to enable the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 


Ontario to carry on its program of expanding the amount of power supplied to the rural 


areas. 


As a result, in the last dozen or so years, the mileage of Hydro's primary 


transmission lines has doubled, while the use of power by its farm service customers 


increased five times. 


Relatively few rural and farm. homes are now without electric 


power, thus permitting the much greater use of all kinds of electrically-operated 


farm and home equipment. 


OCCUPIED DWELLINGS WITH ELECTRICITY, ONTARIO, 1941, 1951, 1953 - 1955 


Total _Dwellings With Electricity Dwellings 
Occupied Home Generated Without 
Year Dwellings Total Power Line Source Source Electricity 
1941 No. 910,935 738,201(1) 172,734 
% (100) (81.0) (19.0) 
LOD ANOe es Oe 126 ul i ie feb 1,108,861 (99.8%) 2,500 69,765 
% (100) (94.1) (5.9) 
1953 No. 1,266,000 1,233,000 1,231,000 (99.8%) 2,000 33,000 
% (100) (97.4) (2.6) 
1954 No. 1,311,000 1,276,000 1,274,000 (99.8%) 2,000 35,000 
* (100) (97.3) (2.7) 
1955 No. yO S53 000 1,300,000 1,299 ,000 (99.9% ) 1,000 33,000 
i (100) (97-5) (2.5) 
(1) Included a number of homes lighted by small, private power plants. 
Note: "Power Line Source" refers to cases where the electricity was conveyed by 


Source: 1941 


transmission lines from a central generating source serving the community. 

"Home Generated Source" covers all cases where the dwelling was lighted by 
electricity generated on the property. 

Homes without electricity were lighted by gas, kerosene lamps, etc. ‘ 

The 1941 and 1951 data were collected at the Census date during the enumeration; 
the 1953, 1954 and 1955 figures were based on figures collected during the regular 
September Labor Force surveys. The latter figures being based on a small sample, 
would probably differ somewhat from a Census compilation made at the same date. 


- Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1941, Vol EX, Table ws. 


1951 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol III, Table 36. 

1953 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Household Facilities and Equipment, September, 
1953, Table 8. OS Tai Ta aaa ie 

1954 - Ibid, September, 1954, Table 8. 

1955 - Ibid, September, 1955, Table 8. 
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OCCUPIED DWELLINGS WITH ELECTRICITY, ONTARIO, JUNE i, 1951 
a ee eI De 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total Dwellings With Electricity Dwellings 
Occupied Power Line Home Generated Without 
Dwellings Total Source Source Electricity 
% of 
EASTERN ONTARTO No. Occ.Dwgs 
A - Ottawa Valley Nae 
Carleton 58,579 57,140 ST LL 30 1,439 125 
Lanark 9,676 8,2k0 8,220 20 1 V36%, FURS 
Prescott 5,590 4 5590 4,580 10 L000 7a9 
Renfrew 15,655 12,045 11,930 115 3 OLOmeP aL 
Russell 3,824 3,070 3,060 10 754 19.7 
Sub-total 93, 324 85,085 84, 900 185 8,239 68.8 
B - Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas 45295 35730 3,730 - 565 1342 
Frontenac 16,010 14,595 14,565 30 abeMaiey  Us)ais: 
Glengarry 4 , 306 3,010 3,000 10 1,296 2021 
Grenville 4 B47 4,175 4165 10 672 13.9 
Leeds 10,298 9,185 9,135 50 In Tals) — Toy! 
Stormont 11,706 10,925 10,920 5 fei (SSF 
Sub-total 51,462 45,620 My Salts 105 5,842 11.4 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONT. 14h ,786 130,705 130,415 290 LOSI Oar 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Durham 8,620 15585 7,560 25 1,035 12.0 
Haliburton 2,050 ApS) IAS auss 20 Pipe 25 ed 
Hastings 19,739 16,920 16,850 70 Pryeiiey ane 
Lennox & Addington 5 44T 4,285 4255 30 dS Ge ones 
Northumberland 9,492 Be525 8,515 10 967 10.2 
Peterborough 15,986 14,560 14,555 5 iiere: ele: 
Prince Edward 5,308 4,870 4 ,870 2 2B i ORS 
Victoria 7,828 6,835 6 ,825 10 Oey Sy 
TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO 74 46) alla 64, 945 170 9,349 12.6 
METROPOLITAN 
Halton WARS 11,820 11,805 15 306) aaue 
Ontario 23,006 21,900 21,885 WS 1, LOO Mme, 
Peel 14,504 14,095 14 ,090 5 HOOMeES 
York 288 ,939 287 ,865 287 ,835 30 es OF Oe 
TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 338,665 335,680 335,615 65 2,985 0.9 
NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 
Brant 19 ,845 19,050 19,040 10 795 wok.O 
Wentworth 70,069 69,520 69,460 60 549 0.8 


Sub-total 89,914 88 ,570 88 ,500 70 Seve GRAS 
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NIAGARA (cont'd) 

B - Niagara 
Haldimand 
Lincoln 
Welland 

Sub-total 

TOTAL, NIAGARA 

LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 
Oxford 

TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 


LAKE ST. CLATR 
A - Border 


Essex 
Kent 


Sub-total 
B - Lambton 
Lambton 


Sub-total 


OCCUPIED DWELLINGS WITH ELECTRICITY, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
ee 


Total 
Occupied 


Dwellings 


6,737 
2h, 302 
32, 348 
63, 387 


153,301 


TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR 100, 310 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Huron 13,870 
Perth 14,741 
Waterloo 32,601 
Wellington Gb 
TOTAL, UPPER GRAND R. 78,977 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 
Bruce Leh 
Dufferin 4231 
Grey 16,563 
Simcoe 27 , 390 
‘Sub-total 59 955 
B - Highlands 
Muskoka 6,861 
Parry Sound send: 
Sub-total 14,112 
TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 74,067 


Dwellings With Electricity 


Power Line Home Generated 


Total 


6,090 
23,930 
31, 950 


61,970 


150,540 


14,865 
42 920 
TPETSS 
16,035 


85 ,005 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Source 


Source 


120 


Dwellings 
Without 
Electricity 
h of 
No. Occ.Dwgs 
6-7 aaeGuG 
272 m5 
306 sree 
I Muy. ese 
2, 16ND F418 
465 3.0 
1 ea 
6025 a! 
Kol 2.4 
2,640 3.0 
Cpe mare 
933 4.2 
1. 607 420 
125 Olew Orel: 
1,258.5 6.2 
2,865 2.9 
1 ,O30m ink. 8 
681 4.6 
iohere dice, 
1 HO) 8s 
4332) “SN5 
1,686 14.3 
Tl, Le 
2, 608/7 25%'7 
26 sami EO 
7,180 12.0 
pejoilay eral 
apron file aenbs: 
3,102 22.6 
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OCCUPIED DWELLINGS WITH ELECTRICITY ONTARTO, JUNE 1, 1951 
. ee Ie) 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total Dwellings With Electricity Dwellings 
Occupied Power Line Home Generated Without 
Dwellings Total Source Source Electricity 

% of 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO No. Occ.Dwgs 


A - Clay Belt 


Cochrane 19,412 16, 345 16,140 205 a OST 25.0 
Nipissing 11,485 9,270 9,105 165 enlisy © “alis)7s| 
Timiskaming A iS 11,010 10,995 15 She etilly abe yas: 

Sub-total 43,628 36,625 36,240 385 HROOS mm G al 


B - Nickel Range 


Manitoulin 2,806 1,810 Tats) 55 996 35-9 
Sudbury 2h , 338 21,440 21, 310 130 2,898 11.9 
Sub-total 27 , 144 De) 50) 23,065 185 Bice Mike 


C - Sault 


Algoma 15,337 13,220 13,060 160 eae Waly pate eee) 
Sub-total 15eBeT 13,220 13,060 160 expla aleve: 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONT. 86,109 73,095 72,365 730 DEVON. eullsegih 


LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 


Kenora 10,205 6,960 6,630 330 Sy) sstibese! 
Rainy River Cieowt 4135 4,035 100 IOO2 eT 69 
Thunder Bay 26 ,860 2h ,250 24,070 180 Cr olon | Oni 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD he ,802 35, 345 34,735 610 Tes7 Lyset 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO 1,181,126 1,111,360 1,108,860 2,500 69,766 5.9 


Note: Power Line Source refers to electricity conveyed by transmission lines from a 
central generating source serving the community. 
Home Generated Source covers cases where the dwelling was lighted by electricity 
generated on the property. 
Homes without electricity were lighted by gas, kerosene lamps, etc. 


Source: Occupied dwellings - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. 
III, Table 4. Sf RE ay erg mr ar 
Lighting facilities - Ibid, vol III, Table 37. 
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Refrigeration Facilities 


A vast expansion in the number of Ontario dwellings with mechanical (chiefly 
electrical) refrigeration facilities took place between 1941 and 1955. 
such homes rose at the latter date to 1,171,000, an increase of 884,000, 308.4 per cent, 
In 1955, 87.9 per cent of all dwellings in the Province were 
estimated to have a mechanical refrigerator, compared with only 31.5 per cent in 1941. 

By far the greater number of mechanical refrigerators in use are electric ones - in 1955, 
there were 1,162,000 dwellings with this type, 99.2 per cent of the 1,171,000 homes 


over the 286,702 of 1941. 


using mechanical refrigerators. 


The number of 


The remainder operated on kerosene or gas. The 


number of homes with an ice box fell to 59,000 in 1955 from 255,019 in 1941 - a drop 


of 196,000, 76.9 per cent, over the 14 years. 
Province used an ice box in 1955, compared with 28 per cent in 1941. 


dwellings with other refrigeration 


1941 to 1951. 


facilities 


Only 4.4 per cent of the homes in the 
The number of 
was small, falling even more between 
In 1955, dwellings without any kind of refrigeration facilities numbered 


only 103,000, a drop of 253,000 (71-0 per cent) from the 355,535 listed in 1941. ‘The 
proportion of homes without any refrigerator stood at 7.7 per cent in 1955, compared 


with 39 per cent just 14 years earlier. 
also increasing. 


such equipment, compared with 68,000 - 5.1 per cent - in 1955. 


The number of dwellings with a home freezer is 
In 1953, only 24,000 Ontario homes-1.9 per cent of the total - used 


Mechanical refrigeration facilities are more common in the south-western part of 
Ontario than in other sections, and in the urbanized counties and regions than in the 


ones which are more rural in character. 


ings 


large metropolitan centres. 


In 1951, for example, 71 per cent of the dwell- 
in York County used a mechanical refrigerator, compared with the province-wide 
average of 61.7 per cent. 


The proportion in the Metropolitan and Niagara Region was 

well over the provincial average, while in the northern regions, it was considerably below. 
Ice boxes in some number were used in most counties, with the largest proportions being 
found in the Metropolitan, Niagara and Lake St. Clair Regions, all three of which contain 


On the other hand, relatively few homes in these three regions 


were without refrigeration facilities of any kind, while more than a third of the homes in 
the three northern regions were listed as such. 
economy also showed a considerable number of dwelling units without refrigeration. 


Several of the regions with a rural-based 


OCCUPIED DWELLINGS SHOWING REFRIGERATION FACILITIES, ONTARTO, 1941, 1951, 1953-1955 
St ES eS aS a a tera A aa geet Sled IE) 


Year 
1941 No. 
% 
1951 No. 
% 
1953 No. 
% 
1954 No. 
% 
1955 No. 


i 


(1) Included spring houses, 
foods , 
(2) Include 


Occupied 


Dwellings 


910 ,935 
(100) 
1,181,126 
(100) 
1,266,000 
(100 ) 
1,311,000 
(100) 
1,333,000 
(100) 


Dwellings with Refrigeration Facilities 


Mechanical 


(Electric or Gas) 


286 , 702 
(31.5) 
728 ,670 
(61.7) 
1,022 ,000 
(80.7) 
1,109,000 
(84.6) 


1,171,000 (2) 


(87.9) 


Ice Box 


255,019 
(28.0) 
236,150 
(20.0) 
118,000 
(9.3) 
79,000 
(6.0) 
29 ,000 
(4.4) 


Other None 
13 ,679 355 535 
(1.5) (39.0) 
8,241(1) 208,065 
(0.7) (17.6) 
not 126,000 
estimated (10.0) 
not 123,000 
estimated (9.4) 
not 103,000 
estimated (7.7) 


Home Freezers 
not listed 
not listed 


24 ,000 
(1.9) 
52,000 
(4.0) 
68 ,000 
(5-1) 


well coolers, and ice houses with storage space for perishable 


but not window boxes for winter use, root cellars, open springs and basements. 
8 1,162,000 electric refrigerators and 9,000 gas and kerosene ones. 


Note: The 1941 and 1951 data were collected at the Census date during the enumeration; 
the 1953, 1954 and 1955 figures were based on figures collected during the regular 


September Labor Force surveys. 


Source: 


1941 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
1951 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
1952 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


1953, Table 20. 
1953 - Ibid, September, 1954, Table 21. 
1954 - Ibid, September, 1955, Table 21. 


The latter figures being based on a small sample, 
would probably differ somewhat from a Census compilation made at the same date. 


Census of Canada, 1941, Vol IX, Table 17. 
Census of Canada, 1951, Vol III, Table 36. 
Household Facilities and Equipment, September, 
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OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, SHOWING REFRIGERATION FACILITIES , ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Dwellings with Refrigeration Facilities 


Total Mechanical 
Occupied (Electric Ice 
Dwellings or Gas ) Box Other (1) None 
EASTERN ONTARIO me he eee i ere a a 
A _- Ottawa Valley 
Carleton No. 58,579 42,095 P5150 184 4,150 
ia (100) (71-9) (20.7) (0.3) (7.1) 
Lanark No. 9,676 4,460 2,280 136 2 ,800 
% (100) (46.1) (23.6) (1.4) (28.9) 
Prescott No. 5,590 2,020 1,090 200 2,280 
% (100) (36.28) (19.5) (3.6) (40.8) 
neurE ey No. 15,655 5 5960 3,910 360 5 425 
% (100) (38.1) (25.0) (2.3) (34.6) 
Russell No. 3,824 1,390 400 20) ARTO 
% (100) (36.3) (10.5) (5-9) (47.3) 
Sub-total No. 93, 324 55,925 19,830 1,104 16,465 
% (100) (59-9) (21.3) (1.2) (17.6) 
B - Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas No. 4 295 2,040 225 5 2,025 
% (100) (47.5) (552) (0.1) (47.2) 
Frontenac No. 16,010 10,545 2,000 250 Be215 
% (100 ) (65.9) (12.5) (1.5) (20.1) 
Glengarry No. 4,306 P5315 305 191 2,495 
% (100) (30.5) (7-1) (4.4) (58.0) 
Grenville No. 4 847 2125 760 152 1,810 
d, (100) (43.8) (15.7) (3.1) (37-4) 
Leeds No. 10,298 5,600 550 73 BONS 
% (100) (54.4) (15.0) (0.7) (29.9) 
Stormont No. 11,706 6,365 2,310 166 2,865 
% (100) (54.4) (19.7) (1.4) (24.5) 
Sub-total No. 51,462 27,990 nO 837 15,485 
% (100) (54.4) (13.9) (1.6) (30.1) 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO No. 144,786 83,915 26,980 1,941 31,950 
% (100) (58.0) (18.6) (GES3;) (22.1) 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Durham No. 8,620 4 625 1,240 85 2,670 
% (100) (53516) (14.4) (Ro) (31.0) 
Haliburton No. 2,050 720 340 30 960 
% (100) (35.1) (16.6) (1.5) (46.8) 
Hastings No. 19,739 LOFT S5 3,820 329 5455 
% (100) (50-3) (19.4) (1.7) (27.6) 
Lennox & Addington No. 5 441 2,430 THO yale 2,200 
% (100) (44.7) (GISolS) (Gia) (40.4) 
Northumberland No. 9,492 4725 1,500 82 3,185 
% (100) (49.8) (15.8) (0.9) (33.5) 
Peterborough No. 15,986 9,605 3,160 76 3,145 
% (100) (60.1) (19.7) (0.5) (19.7) 
Prince Edward No. 5,308 2,700 850 8 1,750 
% (100 ) (50.9) (16.0) (0.1) (33.0) 
Victoria No. 7,828 3,440 1,360 D3 2,919 
% (100 ) (43.9) (17.4) (0.7) (38.0) 
TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO No. Th 464 38 , 380 13,010 734 22 , 340 


% (100) (51.5) (175) (1.0) (30.0) 
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OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, SHOWING REFRIGERATION FACILITIES, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


METROPOLITAN 
Halton 
Ontario 
Peel 


York 


TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 


NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 


Brant 


Wentworth 


Sub-total 


B - Niagara 
Haldimand 
Lincoln 


Welland 


Sub-total 


TOTAL, NIAGARA 


LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 


Oxford 


TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 


Total 


Occupied 
Dwellings 


12,216 
(100) 
23,006 
(100) 
14,504 
(100) 
288 , 939 
(100) 


338 ,665 
(100) 


19,845 
(100) 
70,069 
(100) 


89,914 
(100) 


OsTar 
(100) 
2h , 302 
(100) 
32, 348 
(100) 


63, 387 
(100) 


Noe we OAL 
(100) 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


8335 
(68.2) 
13, 330 
(S19) 
8,940 
(61.7) 
205 ,035 
(71.G) 


235,640 
(69.6) 


11,985 
(60.4) 
51,490 
(73.5) 


63,475 
(70.6) 


4 185 
(62.1) 
16 , 350 
(67.3) 
21,310 
(65.9) 


41 845 
(66.0) 


105 , 320 
(68.7) 


9 ,835 
(64.2) 
28 ,800 
(65.3) 
7,425 
(63.0) 
10,800 
(65.7) 


56,860 
(64.9) 


Ice 
Box 


Other (1) 


Dwellings with Refrigeration Facilities 
Mechanical 
(Electric 


or Gas ) None 


1,410 
(11.6) 
4 595 
(20.0) 
1,730 
(11.9) 
12,315 
(4.2) 


19,850 
(5.8) 
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OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, SHOWING REFRIGERATION FACILITIES, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 


Essex 


Kent 
Sub-total 


B - Lambton 


Lambton 
Sub-total 
TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron 
Perth 
Waterloo 


Wellington 
TOTAL, UPPER GRAND R. 


GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 


Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 


Simcoe 
Sub-total 


B - Highlands 
Muskoka 


Parry Sound 
Sub-total 


TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total 
Occupied 
Dwellings 

No. SY eypovee: 
(200) 
No. 22,178 
% (100) 
No. 19,702 
% (100) 
No. 20,608 
5 (100) 
No. 20,608 
% (100) 
No. 100, 310 
% (100) 
No. 13,870 
% (100) 
No. 14,741 
% (100) 
No. 32,601 
% (100) 
No. 17,765 
% (100) 
No. 78,977 
q, (100) 
No Tabata 
% (100) 
No 4,231 
% (100) 
No 16,563 
ia (100) 
No. 27 390 

(100) 

No SF 
% (100) 
No 6,861 
% (100) 
No seo 
% (100) 
No 14,112 
% (100) 
No 74,067 


Dwellings with Refrigeration Facilities 
ae OS Wen hetrigeration Faclittvies —_ 


Mechanical 


(Electric 


or Gas ) 


37,520 
(65.2) 
13,635 
(61.5) 


BL, 155 
(64.2) 


12,880 
(62.5) 


12 ,880 
(62.5) 


64 ,035 
(63.9) 


7,215 
(5250) 
8,595 
(58.3) 
21,335 
(65.5) 
9,810 
(55.2) 


46,955 
(59.4) 


5 5625 
(47.8) 
Ll (2 
(42.0) 
7,600 
(45.9) 
14,855 
(54.2) 


29,855 
(49.8) 


3,510 
(51.2) 
2,330 
(Geni), 


5,840 
(41.4) 


35,695 
(48.2) 


Ice 
Box 


17 ,260 
(30.0) 
5,310 
(23.9) 


22 570 
(28.3) 


4 ,240 
(20.6) 


4 ,2k0 
(20.6) 


Other (1) 


189 


(0.3) 
148 


(0.7) 


337 
(0.4) 


None 


eo 
(4.5) 
3,085 
(13.9) 


5,640 
(7-1) 


3,400 
(16.5) 


3,400 
(1675) 


9,040 
(9.0) 


5,710 
(41.2) 
3,975 
(27.0) 
4 275 
(13.1) 
D 300 
(29.8) 


19,260 
(24.4) 


4485 
(38.1) 
2,100 
(49.6) 
6,890 
(0. )) 
1,925 
(27.5) 


21,000 
(35.0) 


1,830 
(26.7) 
3,480 
(48.0) 


5,310 
(37.6) 


26,310 
(35.5) 
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OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, SHOWING REFRIGERATION FACILITIES, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Dwellings with Refrigeration Facilities 


Total Mechanical 
Occupied (Electric Ice 
Dwellings oor Ges_) | Box Other(1) None 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Clay Belt 
Cochrane No. 19,412 10,090 1,150 ihe (SESE 
% (100) (52.0) (5.9) (0.9) (41.2) 
Nipissing No. 11,485 SO 1,970 140 4 2k5 
(100) (44.7) (17.1) (1.2) (37.0) 
Timiskaming No. Tee age Sa 6,785 905 146 4 895 
% (100) (53-3) (7.1) {1.1) (38.5) 
Sub-total No. 43,628 22 005 4,025 463 agility 
% (100) (50.4) (9.2) (1.1) (39.3) 
B - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin No. 2,806 gh5 355 31 TTS 
% (100 ) (33.7) (12.6) (1.1) (52.6) 
Sudbury No. 2h 338 13,225 3,115 353 7,645 
% (100) (54.3) (12.8) (255) (31.4) 
Sub-total No. 27,144 14,170 3,470 384 9,120 
% (100) (52.2) (12.8) (1.4) (33.6) 
C - Sault 
Algona No. pce yi 7,470 2,090 267 5510 
% (100) (48.7) (13.6) (1.8) (35.9) 
Sub-total No. 15,337 Tao 2,090 267 Sieoulte’ 
(100 ) (48.7) (13.6) (1.8) (35.9) 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONT. No. 86,109 43,645 9,585 Teall) 31,765 
(100) (50.7) (11.1) (1.3) (36.9) 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Kenora No. 10,205 Saale, BS) 145 4 ,805 
% (100) (36.4) (15.1) euz®) (47.1) 
Rainy River No. eG 2,100 910 157 250 
ia (100) (36.6) (15.9) (2.7) (44.8) 
Thunder Bay No. 26,860 RSMo, 2,045 185 12,215 
% (100) (46.2) (7-6) (0.7) (45.5) 
TOTAL-NORTHWESTERN ONT. No. 42 ,802 16,225 4 ,500 487 19,590 
(100) (42.6) (10.5) (id) (45.8) 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO Nos Vinton, lee 728 ,670 236,15C 8,241 208 ,065 
(100) (61.7) (20.0) (Onn) (@yfasy) 


(1) Included spring houses, well coolers, and ice houses with storage space for 
perishable foods, but not such sources of refrigeration as window boxes for 
winter use, root cellars, open springs and basements. 


Source: Occupied Dwellings - Dominion Bureau of Statistics ,Census of Canada,1951,V.III,T.4. 
Refrigeration Facilities - Ibid, Vol III, Table 37. 


C=79 


Other Living Conveniences 


With the improved living standards that came after the dark years of the depres- 
sion, the number of living conveniences enjoyed by the Ontario people increased 
greatly between 1941 (or 1951) ana 1955, both numerically and in the percentage of 
Ontario dwellings using them. At 1,145,000, there were 218,000 (23.5 per cent) more 
households with powered washing machines in 1955 than four years earlier and the 
proportion of dwellings with this equipment rose from 78.5 per cent to 85.9 per cent. 
The number of dwellings with electric sewing machines increased from 334,000 tnstO5s 
to 400,000 in 1955, an increase of 66,000 (19.8 per cent) and the proportion these 
households formed of the Ontario total rose to 30 per cent from 26.4 per cent. House- 
holds with electric vacuum cleaners registered a very great increase between 1941 and 
1955 - 568,000 (180.7 per cent) bringing the total in 1955 to 882,000. In that year, 
66.2 per cent of Ontario dwellings had a vacuum cleaner compared with 34.5 per cent 
14 years earlier. Telephones were found in 83.6 per cent of Ontario dwellings in 
1955, compared with 52.2 per cent in 1941. The number of households with a phone 
increased by about one and a third times, rising from 475 ,530 in’ 1941 to 1,115,000 
in 1955. Very few dwellings were without a radio in 1955 - the proportion being 96.6 
per cent, compared with 83.3 per cent in 1941. There was an increase in their number 
of 529,000 (69.6 per cent)bringing the total to 1,288,000 in 1955. 1953 is the first 
year for which figures on television receivers are available. In that year, 272,000 
homes had one; two years later, this number had risen to 698,000, an increase of 156.6 
per cent. Only 21.5 per cent of Ontario dwellings had a TV set in 1953, compared 
with 52.4 per cent in 1955. The number of households with passenger automobiles 
doubled between 1941 and 1955, rising from 449,675 in 1941 to 912,000 in the latter 
year. In 1955, 68.4 per cent of all Ontario households had a car compared with 49.4 
per cent 14 years earlier. 


County and regional data on the number of households with some of these living 
conveniences are available for 1951. They show relatively little difference among 
the regions in the proportion of households equipped with them, except that a few of 
the rural counties located at a distance from the larger centres had a comparatively 
smaller proportion of households with certain conveniences such as washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners and telephones. A number of the northern districts, also, were 
below the provincial average. County figures on TV receivers as at February, 1956, 
are shown in a separate table; these were prepared by a private research bureau. 


OCCUPIED DWELLINGS SHOWING SPECIFIED LIVING CONVENIENCES, ONTARIO, 1941, 1951, 1953-1955 
Pa aka a me en dS eA as NE De pecioemcrnte oi Teste tects ent Ram mea ek ey Bch ek Rare at Slt i BS a A asst BALE ea EAE 
Number of Occupied Dwellings with 


Total Powered Hlectvic Mie¢tric Wade), (GGhl. #2...  .sasenger 
Occupied Washing(1) Sewing Vacuum Tele- Auto- 
Year Dwellings Machine Machine Cleaner Telephone Radio (2) vision mobile 
1941 No. GLO IS Da * 314,228 WT 30 A750, 228 ; 4U9 675 
% (100) (34.5) (9222) (83.3) (49.4) 
Tope “Now (1,161 1265) 927.290 * 648 ,035 864,580 1,098,480 * 640,135 
% (100) (78.5) (54.9) (73-2) (93.0) (54.2) 
1953 No. 1,266,000 1,080,000 334,000 799,000 1,016,000 1,229,000 272,000 818,000 
% (100) (85.3) (26.4) (63.1) (80.3) (O7-Ljou (21-5) _ (64,6) 
1954 No. “2,311,000 1,1125000) 362,000 831,000 1,064,000 1,267,000 478 ,000 885 , 000 
% (100) (84.8) (27.6) (63.4) (81.2) k90.6)am (3655), male 5) 
1955 Wo. 1,333,000 1,145,000 400,000(3) 882,000 1,115,000 1,288,000(4) 698,000 912,000(5) 
(100) (8o>.9)- (3080) (66.2) (83.6) (96.6) (5272) ga((Oo..4)) 
* Not listed. 
(1) Gasoline or electric. (2) Does not include automobile radios. 


(3) 443,000 households had foot-treadle sewing machines and 17,000 had hand-operated ones. 
(4) 833,000 households had one radio; 332,000 had 2; 86,000 had 3; and 37,000 had more than 3. 
(5) 113,000 households had 2 or more automobiles. 


Note; 


Source: 


Data relate to the number of households with the conveniences and not to the number of 
conveniences. The 1941 and 1951 data were collected at the Census date during the 
enumeration; the 1953, 1954 and 1955 figures were based on figures collected during 
the regular September Labour Force surveys. The latter figures, being based on a 
relatively small sample,would probably differ somewhat from a Census compilation. 


1941 - Dominion Bureau of Statisties, Census of Canada, 1941, Vol IX, Table 18. 

1951 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol III, Table ho. 

1953 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Household Facilities and Equipment, September, 
1953; ‘Pables' 21, 22, 23,265.26. 

1954 - Ibid, September, 1954, Tables 22, 23, 24, 25, 28. 

1955 - Tbid, September, 1955, Tables 22, 23, 2h, 25, 28. 
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OCCUPIED DWELLINGS SHOWING SPECIFIED LIVING CONVENIENCES, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 
COUNELES AND REGIONS 


EASTERN ONTARIO 
A-Ottawa Valley 


Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 


Russell 


Sub-total 


B-Upper St.Lawrence 
Dundas 


Frontenac 

Glengarry 
Peenditle 

Leeds 


Stormont 
Sub-total 


TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO 


LAKE ONTARIO 
Durham 
Haliburton 
Hastings 
Lennox & Addington 
Northumberland 
Peterborough 
Prince Edward 


Victoria 


TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO 


No. 


Total 
Occupied 
Dwell- 


ings 


58,579 
(100) 
9,676 
(100) 
55590 
(100) 

15,655. 
(100) 
3,824 
(100) 


93,324 
(100) 


4,295 
(100) 
16,010 
(100) 
4, 306 
(100) 
4 847 
(100) 
10,298 
(100) 
11,706 
(100) 


51, 462 
(100) 


144,786 
(100) 


8,620 
(100) 
2,050 
(100) 
19,739 
(100) 
5 h51 
(100) 
9,492 
(100) 
15,986 
(100) 
5 , 308 
(100) 
7,828 
(100) 


7h 46 
(100) 


Number of Occupied Dwellings With 
Powered Electric 


Washing Vacuum 


Machine Cleaner 


43,775 
(74.7) 

13255 
(75-0) 

4,050 
(72.5) 
10,655 
(68.1) 

Bt 
(72.5) 


68,510 
(73.4) 


3,415 
(79.5) 
11,980 


(43.6) 


Tele- 
phone 


105,505 
(72.9) 


Radio 


133, 780 
(92.4) 


7,945 
(92.2) 


assenger 
Auto- 


mobile 


(61.2) 


44, 300 
(59.5) 


None of List- 
ed Conven- 
iences 
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OCCUPIED DWELLINGS SHOWING SPECIFIED LIVING CONVENIENCES, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total Number of Occupied Dwellings With 
Occupied Powered Electric Passenger None of List- 
Dwell- Washing Vacuum Tele- Auto- ed Conven- 
ings Machine Cleaner phone Radio mobile iences 
METROPOLITAN 
Halton No. 12,216 10,030 79585 (897525 11,560 7,830 220 
% (100) (82.1) (61.7) (78.0) (94.6) (64.1) (1.8) 
Ontario No. 23,006 18,785 12,330 16,160 21,555 13,875 585 
fg (100 ) (81.7) (53.6) (70.2) (93.7) (60.3) (2.5) 
Peel ' No. 14,504 T2K010 TM Slo se 7595. 13,750, 7 9.5"0 220 
% (100) (82.8) (53.8) (66.1) (94.8) (65.8) CL) 
York No. 288,939 223,965 193,130 241,630 274,660 150,805 4,725 
% (100) Ts) (66.8) (83.6) (95.1) (52.2) (1.6) 


TOTAL,METROPOLITAN No. 338,665 264,790 220,805 276,910 321,525 182,050 5,750 
(100) (78.2) (65.2) (81.8) (94.9) (53-8) (1.7) 


NIAGARA 
A-Burlington 
Brant No. 19,845 16,790 12,230 14,980 18,460 10,850 665 
% (100) (84.6) (61.6) (75.5) (93.0) (54.7) (3.4) 
Wentworth No. 70,069 53,530 42,555 54,450 66,360 37,795 1,115 
i (100) (76.4) (60.7) (77-7) (94.7) (53-9) (1-6) 
Sub-total No. 89,914 70,320 54,785 69,430 84,820 48,645 1,780 


fh (100) (78.2) (60.9) (77-2) (94.3) (54.1) (2.0) 


B-Niagara 


Haldimand No. 6,737 5,500 3,450 3,875 6,215 4,640 205 
@ (100) (8107) ap5Ue2) e(5G5) . (203) \(68.9) (3-0) 
Lincoln. No, 24,302 20,105 14,425 17,605 22,805 13,750 690 
% (100) (82.7) (59.4) (72.4) (93-8) (56.6) (2.8) 
Welland No. 32,348 28,085 19,165 24,405 30,480 19,210 755 
% (100) (86.8) 95903) £75.55), (okey (590%) (233) 
Sub-total No. 63,387 53,690 37,040 45,885 59,500 37,600 1,650 
@ (100) (84s 7). wont 50M we (72), of93.9). (59.8) 4(2.6) 
TOTAL, NIAGARA No. 153,301 124,010 91,825 115,315 144,320 86,245 3,430 
% (100) (80.9) (59.9) (75.2) (94.1) (56.3) (2.2) 

LAKE ERIE 
Elgin No. 15,330 13,095 BG, S80 PLESS7O all, 255 9,880 275 
% (100) (85.4) (57.9) (77.4) (93-0) (64.4) (1.8) 
Middlesex No. 44,092 34,940 27,070 32,815 41,955 26,175 815 
% (100) (79.2) (61.4) (74.4) (95.2) (59.4) (1.8) 
Norfolk NG. pial etary, 9,890 5,620. 6,395 10,890 7,840 420 
% (100) (83.9) (47.7) (54.3) (92.4) (66.5) (3.6) 
Oxford No. 16,436 14,315 9,945 12,590 15,655 10,870 275 
% (100) (87.1) ©. (60.5): (76.6) (95-2) (66.1) (1.7) 
TOTAL, LAKE ERIE No. 87,645 72,240 51,515 63,670 42,755 54,765 1,785 


% (100) (82.4) (58.8) (72.6) (94.4) (62.5) (2.0) 


LAKE, ST.CLATR 


A-Border 
Essex No. ) 57,524 48,960 36,360 39,495 53,725 32,285 1,195 
% (100) (95-1) 055 (63.2) .9G9-7)) toate) ° (56.1) (2.1) 
Kent Now pees S 18,245, 11,550 15,595 20;605 © 14,180 650 
% (100) (82.3) ~"(52.1)"* (70.3) (92.9) (63.9) (2.9) 
Sub-total No. 79,702 67,205 47,910 55,090 74,330 46,465 1,845 


% (100) (84,3) * “"(60.1)*" (69.1) *(93¢3)° (58.3) | (2.3) 
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OCCUPIED DWELLINGS SHOWING SPECIFIED LIV 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS. 


Total Number of Occupied Dwellings With 


Occupied Powered Electric Passenger None of List- 
Dwell- Washing Vacuum Tele- Auto- ed Conven- 
ings Machine Cleaner phone Radio mobile iences 
LAKE ST. CLAIR (cont'd) aR oer Te 
B-Lambton 
Lambton No. 20,608 16,855 11,560 15,665 18,845 13, 360 505 
% (100) (81.8) (56.1) (76.0) (91.4) (64.8) (2.5) 
Sub-total No. 20,608 16,855 11,560 15,665 18,845 13,360 505 
% (100) (Sis): (5621), “7076.9) (91.4) (64.8) (2.5) 


TOTAL, LAKE ST.CLAIR No. 100,310 84,060 59,470 70,755 93,175 59,825 2,350 
(100) (83.8) (59.3) (70-5) (92-9) (59-6) (2.3) 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Huron No. 13,870 10,870 6,325 “LOye7O TB SOTSl «97500 335 

% (100) (78.4) (45.6) (78.4) (98-5) + (68.5) (2.4) 

Perth Noe uM 12,605 8,230 11,730 13,740 9,360 330 

ia (100) (85.5) (55.8) (79.6) (93-2) (63.5) (2-2) 

Waterloo No. 32,601 28,755 22,195 24,850 30,700 18,845 640 

% (100) (88.2) (68.1) (76.2) (94.2) (57.8) (2.0) 

_ Wellington No. 17,765 14,710 9,980 13,305 16,615 - 227340 370 


h (100) (82.8) (56.2) (74.9) (93-5) (63-8) (2-1) 


TOTAL,UPPER GRAND R. No. 78,977 66,940 46,730 60,755 74,030 49,045 1,675 
% (2.00) (6h.8), (5952) (76.9) (95-7). (Geen) (2.1) 


GEORGIAN BAY 
A-Blue Water 
Bruce No. Lepage 8,890 4, 960 7,950 10,725 7,740 455 
(100) (75.5) |) (42,2) (67-5) (oust) -(65.8)° (359) 
Dufferin No. 4,231 3,140 1,540 3,105 3,840 2,880 185 
% (100) (Tee) (3654) 734)” (oarsy (81) (4.4) 
Grey No; © 163563 _Tevl0 psa Sees. “15,260 «105559 700 
% (100) (Te9) (43,1) 7 C6) © Cones) (63.70 (4.2) 
Simcoe No. 27,390 20,760: ' “TL5990 "16, 78>. 25 eno. Loge 940 
% (100) (75.8) (43,8). 68.6). ((92.2) 522) (3.4) 
Sub-total Wo. 59,955 45,200 25,635 42,205 54,970 36,300 2,280 
% (100) (75.4) (42.8) (70.4) (91.7) (60.5) (3.8) 


B-Highlands 


Muskoka No. 6,861 5,140 2,450 3,890 6,175 3,340 355 
(100) (74.9) (35-7) (56.7) (90.0) (48.7) (5.2) 

Parry Sound No. Teed 1 4,430 1,945 B52 15 6,240 2,740 290 
% (100) (6c) (26.8) C451) 2hB6.0) 87.8) (8.1) 

Sub-total No. -ihe 12 9,570 4,395 7,105 -Mesw5 6080 945 


% (100) (67:8) ""(rsRy, ($0.8) (8840) “(as2a) (6.7) 


TOTAL,GEORGIAN BAY No. 74,067 54,770 30,030 49,3 
f 70 “867,385 42,380 . 3,225 
% (100) (73-9) (40.5) (66.7) (91-0) (57-2) (he ) 


N'EASTERN ONTARIO 


__ 


A-Clay Belt 
Cochrane No. 19,412 15,050 6, 9(Ou) BLOROHOe ad: 
, , 7,015 6,205 1,350 
% (300) (7745) (35-9) (51.7) (87.6) aera) 
Nipissing No. 11,485 8, 330 4,280 6, 360 See oe yes 
ree % (1.00) °°) (72.5) (8738), tops) 985.8) ak), mel) 
ng a 1a ol 9,540 DD Hij030- Sale 860 er 50 865 
(100) (74.9) . (35.8). (61.5) | (89.2) ~(35.4) (6.8) 
Sub-total No. 43,628 32, 920. 15,0054, 2230): SB es ate ea 3,145 


ia (100) US35) 9 R802) p A555) pleieb) Sasa 7) (7-2) 
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OCCUPIED DWELLINGS SHOWING SPECIFIED LIVING CONVENIENCES, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total Number of Occupied Dwellings With 
Occupied Powered Electric - = Passenger None of List- 
Dwell- Washing Vacuum Tele- Auto- ed Conven- 
ings Machine Cleaner phone Radio mobile ilences 
N'RASTERN ONPARTO (eon "a) 60 ern eae ae ee ee eee 
B-Nickel Range 
Manitoulin No. 2 ,806 1,700 820 1,495 2,370 1,535 285 
"b (100) (60.6) (29.2) (53.3) (84.5) (47.6) (10.2) 
Sudbury No. 24,338 18,580 9,750 12,515 21,615 9,635 1,400 
% (100) (76.3) (40.1) (51.4) (88.8) (39.6) (5.8) 
Sub-total No. 27 144 20,280 10,570 14,010 23,985 10,970 1,685 
% (100) (727) (38.9000 (51.6) (88.4) (40.4) (6.2) 
C-Sault 
Algoma No. 155337 | QL,71O "0,165. 19,750 13,530. 6,395 1,040 
% (100) (76.8) (40.2) (63.6) (88.2) (41.7) (6.8) 
Sub-total 15,051 G1af70 O,lOon oo, 10 13,530 6,395 1,040 
(100) (76,8) (40.2)"°" (63.6) (68.2) (hiy) (6.8) 
TOTAL, N'EASTERN ONT. No. 86,109 64,970 32,540 47,990 (5,680 32,075 5,870 
% (100). oH75s5). (37, e0ai5s.7) (87.9) (37-2) (6.8) 
LAKEHEAD- 
NORTHWESTERN ONT. 
Kenora No. 10,205 6,210 3,250: 3,980 8,465 2,835 1,480 
% (100) (60.9) (31.8) (39.0) (82.9) (27.8) (14.5) 
Rainy River No. Peto 3,890 1,645.-° 3,125 4,990 1,775 470 
% (100) (67.8) (28.7) (54.4) (86.9) (30.9) (8.2) 
Thunder Bay No. 26,860 21,090 13,880 16,005 24,185 10,715 Was: 
% (100) (78.5) (51.7) (59.6) (90.0) (39.9) (6.4) 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD- No. le 802) 1 BIn190 LES 23,110 37,640 15,325 3,665 
NORTHWESTERN ONT. 4 (100) (72.9) (43.9) (54.0) (87.9) (35.8) (8.6) 


GRAND TOTAL,ONTARIO No. 1,181,126 927,390 648,035 864,580 1,098,480 640,135 35,100 
(100) (78.5) (54.9) (73.2) (93.0) (54.2) (3.0) 


Note: Data relate to the number of dwellings with the conveniences and not to the number 
of articles 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. III, Table Kl, 
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DWELLINGS WITH TELEVISION RECEIVERS, ONTARIO, FEBRUARY, 1956 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Estimated Dwellings With Television Receivers _ 
Dwellings % of Dwellings 
% of Dwellings in Province With 
No. in County Television Receivers 
EASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Ottawa Valley 
Carleton 64,200 42 ,2ho 65.8 5.0 
Lanark 10,600 4,460 We 61 0.5 
Prescott 6,100 3,280 53.8 0.4 
Renfrew 18, 300 5,400 29.5 0.6 
Russell 4,100 2,190 53.4 0.2 
Sub-total 103, 300 57,570 55. 6.7 
B - Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas 4,700 2,010 42.8 0.2 
Frontenac 19, 300 12,450 64.5 ILS, 
Glengarry 4,800 2,000 41.7 One 
Grenville 5 ,800 3,050 52.6 0.4 
Leeds 11,200 6,450 S/S 0.8 
Stormont 13,100 7,930 60.5 0.9 
Sub-total 58,900 33,890 57.5 4.0 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO 162,200 91,460 56.4 10.7 


LAKE ONTARIO 


Durham 9,500 5,480 57-7 0.6 
Haliburton 2,200 480 21.8 0.1 
Hastings 21,700 Tah EXC. Sllolh He 3 
_ Lennox & Addington 5,900 2,940 49.8 Oss} 
Northumberland 10,100 5,160 Casal 0.6 
Peterborough 17,400 9,830 56.5 ve 
Prince Edward 5,900 3,030 51.4 0.4 
Victoria 8,700 2,960 34.0 O58! 
TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO 81,400 41,030 50.4 4.8 
METROPOLITAN 
Halton 14,200 10, 310 72.6 Ig 
Ontario 26,200 16,960 64.7 2.0 
Peel 19,000 14,070 Tad 1.6 
York 367 ,500 267 , 940 72.9 31.5 
TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 426 ,900 309 ,280 Weckh 36.3 
NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 
Brant 22,100 15,140 68.5 ys 
Wentworth 80 , 300 57 650 71.8 6.7 


Sub-total 102 , 400 72,790 fatal 8.5 
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DWELLINGS WITH TELEVISION RECEIVERS, ONTARIO, FEBRUARY, 1956 
COUNPTES AND REGIONS 


Dwellings With Television Receivers 
% of Dwellings 


NIAGARA (Cont 'd.) 


B - Niagara 


Haldimand 
Lineoln 
Welland 


Sub-total 


TOTAL, NIAGARA 


LAKE ERIE 


Elgin 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 
Oxford 


TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 


Essex 
Kent 


Sub-total 
B - Lambton 
Lambton 


Sub-total 


TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Huron 
Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 


TOTAL, UPPER GRAND R. 


GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 


Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Simcoe 
Sub-total 
B - Highlands 


Muskoka 
Parry Sound 


Sub-total 


TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 


Estimated 
Dwellings 


7,200 
28,100 
37,500 


72,800 


175,200 


17,500 
90,500 
12,700 
17,800 


98,500 


63,700 
24,700 


88,400 


2h , 300 


24, 300 


112,700 


15 ,800 
16,100 
37,600 
20,100 


89,600 


No. 


3,900 
19,390 
29,970 


53,260 


126,050 


% ot Dwellings 
in County 


54.2 
69.0 
199 
Sie 


71.9 


74.3 
744 
64.6 
61.8 


70.9 


82.7 
67.0 


78.3 


65.9 
65.9 
Det 


42.3 
62.1 
65 .2 
54.0 


58.1 


35.0 
48.3 
B2e2 
38.7 


36.9 


3220 
24.1 


28.0 


SDs 


in Province With 
Television Receivers 
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DWELLINGS WITH TELEVISION RECEIVERS, ONTARIO, FEBRUARY, 1956 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Estimated Dwellings With Television Receivers 
Dwellings of Dwellings 


% of Dwellings in Province With 
No. in County Television Receivers 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Clay Belt 
Cochrane 21,500 340 1.6 Om 
Nipissing 13,000 4, 320 33.2 Os 
Timiskaming 14,400 160 Leak - 
Sub-total 48,900 4,820 9.9 0.6 
B - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin 3,100 20 {earl - 
Sudbury 28,500 17,990 63.1 2eil 
Sub-total 31,600 18,230 Sieh Pat 
C - Sault 
Algoma 18,500 9,950 53.8 thef? 
Sub -total 18,500 9,950 53.8 ths? 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONT 99,000 33,000 33.3 3.9 
LAKEHEAD - NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Kenora 12 ,000 50 0.4 - 
Rainy River 6,400 50 0.8 - 
Thunder Bay 33, 300 14,010 4e.1 Lad 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD- N.W.ONT. 51,700 14,110 Te LATE 
GRAND TOTAL, ONT. 1, 380,700 851,500 Ole 100.0 


Note; These estimates of households with TV receivers are based on an 
analysis of about 50,000 replies to a field survey conducted by the 
Bureau of Broadcast Measurement in February, 1956. 

Source:Bureau of Broadcast Measurement, 96 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto, (BBM Tele- 
vision Homes Estimates, 1956), which has given permission for the use of 


pillarla Harti ecme Necpled nena dad -cocertde dl Wea et 
their estimates. 
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EMPLOYMENT , EARNINGS AND INCOME 
General Review 


The Ontario labor force numbered 2,140,000 on December 15, 1956 ~ an increase of 
97,000 compared with December, 1955 and 557,000, or 35 per cent, compared with November, 
1945 (the date of the first labor force survey). Since the turn of the century, the 
Province's working force has nearly tripled. From 1901 to 1956, it grew more rapidly 
than the population as a whole - 170 per cent as against 148 per cent - yet in post- 
World War II years, its growth has been somewhat slower than population growth. The 
rate of entry to the labor force has been relatively slow in recent years because we 
now have a larger proportion of children in the population and a smaller proportion 
of young adults - a legacy of a the low birth rates of the 1930's - and because young 
people are now extending their years of education. Of the estimated population 14 
and over at the end of 1956, 57 per cent were in the labor force, compared with 55 per 
cent at the end of November, 1945. The proportion of the labor force formed by various 
age groups shifted considerably during the post-war years. The 14-19 group declined 
from 183,000 to 178,000 between 1945 and 1956 (at year end), falling from 12 per cent, 
to 8 per cent of the total. The proportion of the 20-2h group stayed the same, while 
their numbers rose from 183,000 to 248,000. The 25-44 group rose from 667,000 to 992,000 
or from 42 per cent to 46 per cent of the total. Although the number of males in the 
labor force has increased by 13 times since 1901, their proportion of the total working 
torce fell from 86 per cent to 73 per cent, as a result of the great increase in the 
number of females in the working force. The Province's leading occupation at the 1951 
Census date was manufacturing, which accounted for close to one-quarter of the labor 
force, compared with less than one-fifth in 1911. At the end of 1956, 2,097,000 persons 
or 98 per cent of the provincial labor force had jobs. The number of persons seeking 
work on December 15, 1956 was 43,000 - 6,000 less than in 1955 and the lowest year-end 
figure since 1952. 


The index of employment for the non-agricultural industries averaged 120.7 in 1956 - 
an all time record and 7.7 points above the 1955 average. Since 1945, the index has 
risen every year but one - 1954. With only a few exceptions, the employment index was 
higher in every industrial division anq group in 1956 than in 1955. 


be 
Not since the boom days of the Korean War was the number of unplaced applicants 
for employment registered at the Ontario employment offices of the federal Unemployment 
Insurance Commission so low as in 1956. The number of unplaced applicants in the mid- 
1956 months was around 60,000 compared with close to 80,000 in 1955 and around 100,000 
in the mid-months of 1954. 


No comparison is possible among the several measurements of employment and unem- 
ployment prepared in Canada. The figures given in the labor force survey are generally 
treated as the definitive data on employment, although they are subject to the 
inaccuracies inherent in information obtained through sampling techniques. The index 
of employment does not, of course, give the numbers of those employed, but indicates a 
trend. For this index, the coverage for the various industries varies considerably, thus 
causing some distortion. Again, only firms employing more than 15 workers are covered. 
The figures on unplaced applicants for employment are administrative data obtained in 
the operations of the federal employment service and are chiefly valuable for indicating 


a trend. The same remark applies to data on the number of persons drawing unemployment 
insurance from the Unemployment Insurance Commission, which are also sometimes used to 


give an indication of the unemployment situation. 


Weekly payrolls in the larger Ontario firms were 12 per cent higher in 1956 than 
in 1955, with the payrolls index standing at 181.9 in 1956, compared with 162.1 in the 
previous year. The payrolls index has risen steadily since 1939 with the exception of 
1954 when there was a small drop of 0.3 per cent. 


Weekly wages and salaries in Ontario average $66.61 in 1956 - the highest level in 
the Province's history and were $3.18 above 1955. Between 1939 and 1956, the average 
of weekly earnings rose every year, except in 1945. 


The total income of taxpayers in Ontario in 1954 stood at nearly $5.2 billion, an 
increase of more than $100 million over 1953. By 1956, it is estimated that the total 
had risen to more than $6.0 billion. The average income of Ontario taxpayers was 
$3,505 in 1954, compared with $3,436 in 1953. 


Personal income figures for Ontario, including data on labor income = wages, 
salaries and supplementary labor income =- are given in Section G - National and 
Provincial Accounts. 


Ly se 


The Labor Force 


The Ontario labor een! as at December 15, 1956, stood at 2,140,000, an 
increase of 97,000 over the corresponding date in 1955. The maximmm number in the labor 
force during the year was at the mid-summer (August) employment peak - 2,180,000, 
93,000 more than in August, 1955. The December, 1956 total was 957,000, 35 per cent, 
above the number estimated for the first labor force survey conducted as of November 17, 
1945. Between 1901 and the end of 1956, the Ontario labour force nearly tripled, rising 
from 754,000 to 2,140,000. The increase, however, was not a regular one; one-third 
Occurred during the last 10 years, as a result of the high-level employment conditions 
which have marked the post-war years. Since the turn of the century, the labor force has 
grown more rapidly than the population as a whole - 170 per cent compared with 148 per cent. 
But taking the situation since the end of World War ITI only, the labor force growth has 
not kept pace with the population increase ~ 22 per cent compared with 32 per cent. The 
high birth rate since the war has increased the proportion of children in the population 
today, while the low birth rate of the depressed 1930's has lowered the number in the 
working age groups. In addition, many young people who in former years would have 
started to work at 16 are now extending their years of education. At the 1951 Census 
date, the Metropolitan Region had the largest labor force of any region - 622,123 or 33 
per cent of the Province's entire working force; second was the Niagara Region with 
240,767, 13 per cent; and third, the Eastern Ontario Region - 229,763, 12 per cent. 


There has been relatively little change in the proportion of the population of 
working age who are in the labor force during the last half century, and practically none 
during the past decade, although of course there has been a considerable numerical 
increase in the group. Of the estimated population 14 years and over - 3,735,000 - as at 
December , 1956, 57 per cent were in the labor force - compared with 55 per cent in 
November, 1945. At the 1911 Census, 54 per cent of those 10 years and over were in the 
labor force. Usually, the proportion of those 14 and over who are employed is larger in 
the summer months, when the ranks of’ the labor force are swelled by students, who, in the 
winter months, would be listed as not in the labor force. 


A considerable shift in the proportion that the various main age groups formed of 
the total labor force’ occurred between 1945 and 1956. The 14-19 group declined from 12 
per cent of the total in 1945 to 8 per cent in December ,1956,falling from 183,000 to 178,000. 
(The number is,of course,considerably larger during the summer months ,when many students 
have summer jobs.) The main causes were the low birth rates of the 1930's which resulted in 
a smaller number of persons reaching working age a decade and a half later and also the 
years. The number of those aged 20-24 rose from 183,000 to 248,000 between November , 
1945 and December, 1956, while their proportion of the total remained the same. Over the 
same period, the age group 25-44 increased from 667,000 to 992,000 and comprised 42 per 
cent of the total in the former year, compared with 46 per cent at the end of 1956. The 
heavy immigration of the post-war period has probably been the most important factor in 
the large increase in this age group. The proportion of the total formed by the 45-6) 
group remained the same over the ll-year period, but its numbers rose from 462,000 to 
627,000. The 65 years and over group rose slightly, standing at 95,000 in December ,1956. 


Data on the sex distribution of the Ontario labor force shows that at December as 
1956 the male segment numbered 1,559,000, or 73 per cent of the total, while females in 
the labor force numbered *581,000, or 27 per cent. There has been a consistent decline in 
the proportion of males in the working force since the turn of the century although, 
numerically, they have increased by nearly 1g times. Their proportion of the total 
labor force fell from 86 per cent in 1901 to 73 per cent at the end of 1956. The 
proportion of females in the labor force increased correspondingly while their number 
showed a more than four-fold increase between the two dates. One of the important 
factors in the increase in the number of females in the working force during the last 
decade and a half has been the great rise in the number of married women who are employed. 


The number of the Province's agricultural workers has dropped sharply since 1901, 
falling from around 300,000 at each of the Census dates 1901 to 1931 to somewhat over 
200,000 by the early summer of 1956 and to 187,000 in the winter lull of December, 1956. 
The mechanization of Ontario farms, the abandonment of some holdings and the attraction 
of higher paid industrial jobs have brought about this shift out of agriculture. 


The leading occupation group at the 1951 Census was manufacturing which, with 4.39 ,000 
workers, accounted for 23 per cent of the Province's labour force, compared with under 18 


(1) The civilian labor force ig composed of that portion of the civilian non-institutional 
population 14 years of age and over who, during the survey week: did some work, had jobs 
but were not at work,or did not have Jobs and were seeking work.Persons not in the labor 
force are those 14 end over who are not working for pay or profit or as unpaid workers in 
family enterprises; included are those going to school,keeping house, too old or otherwise 
unable to work, and voluntary idle or retivad. 
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per cent in 1911. The service group was second in 1951 with 000 w ent 
‘of the provincial labor force, esl with less nee 13 epee tds ee ed 
group - Which showed the greatest proportional increase between 1901 and 1951 - stood at 
237,000, 125 per cent of the total, compared with 27,000, or 4 per cent, in 1901. Except 
for the agricultural working force, all the occupation groups increased between 1901 and 1951. 


’ At the 1951 Census date, the Metropolitan Region was the leading area as regards 
manufacturing, followed by the Niagara Region. The "Other Primary" occupation group 
(mainly mining and forestry) was centered in the Northeastern Ontario Region. The agri- 
cultural group was pretty well spread across Ontario, with more persons shown in this 
category for the Eastern Ontario Region than for any other region. About one-half of all 
clerical workers in the Province were located in the Metropolitan Region. A breakdown of 
the labor force by industry groups for the 1951 Census date shows a comparable regional 
pattern. (The difference between the occupational and the industrial classification of the 
labor force is as follows: The occupation groups include only workers engaged in a part- 
icular: type of work while the industry groups classify workers according to the type of 
industry in which they are employed. For example, the occupation group "Manufacturing and 
Mechanical" includes only persons directly engaged in the process of manufacture or repair, 
and all persons were so classified irrespective of whether they were employed by a 
manufacturing firm or by a construction or transportation Company. The industry group 
"Manufacturing" includes all persons employed by manufacturing firms, whether they were 

in production, sales, transport or clerical work. ) 


Of the Ontario labor force of 2,140,000 at December 15,1956, 2,097,000, or 98 per cent, 
had jobs; of these, 1,521,000, or 73 per cent, were males. Paid workers stood at 1,773,000, 
or 85 per cent of the persons with jobs; the balance were persons with their own business or 
unpaid workers in family enterprises. The number of persons with jobs increased by 37 per cent, 
between November,1945 and December ,1956,rising from 1,528,000 to 2,097,000 ,while paid workers 
rose by 55 per cent from 1,145,000 to 1,773,000. There was no appreciable change in the ratio 
of persons with jobs to the total number of persons in the labor force between the two 
dates, but the proportion of paid workers rose from 75 per cent of the number of persons 
with jobs to 85 per cent over this period. 


The number of persons seeking work as at December 15, 1956 - 43,000 - was 6,000 less than 
in 1955 and was the lowest for the year-end survey since 1952. The mid-summer survey (the 
seasonal low point each year) showed a lower unemployment figure for 1956 than for any year 
since 1953. 


The number of persons in the Ontario labor force is expected to rise to 2.5 million by 
June 1, 1965 and to nearly 3.1 million by 1975, from the 2 million shown in the May 
21, 1955 labor force survey. Thus, in the 10 years from 1955 to 1965, it is expected that an 
additional 435,000 persons wiil be added to the Ontario labor force and in the course of the 
10 years between 1965 and 1975, an additional 630,000, making an estimated increase in the 
Province's working force of over 1 million persons in the period 1955 - 1975. The assumptions 
used in making these projections were as follows: The decline in the proportion of the 
population aged 14-19 to be found in the labor force, which has gone on in the post-war years, 
is expected to continue for some time, with a levelling out occurring around 1965. The ratio 
of this population age group to the labor force was accordingly reduced from 43 per cent in 
1955 to 4O per cent for the years 1965, 1970 anda 1975. As the proportion of the population 
in the age group 20-24 who are in the labor force has averaged 68 per cent in recent years, 
it was assumed that roughly the same ratio would apply in 1975. Although a higher percentage 
of those in this age group will likely attend university in future years, this trend will 
probably be counterbalanced by an increase in the proportion of females in this age group who 
will be working. The rising trend in the proportion of the 25-4 population age group found in 
the labor force - shown in the post-war years - was assumed to continue in the 1955-1965 decade. 
This group's contribution to the labor force was estimated to rise from around 61.5 per cent in 
1955 to 62 per cent by 1965 and, thereafter, to level out. As, from 1946 to 1954, the proportion 
of the age group 45-64 in the labor force increased from 55.7 to 57-8 per cent, it was estimated 
that this group's contribution to the labor force would rise over the next few years to 60 per 
cent in 1965 through 1975. An unusually high level of immigration would be a major factor in 
altering the proportion of this age group in the labor force. As the proportion of the populatio 
aged 65 and over included in the labor force declined considerably from 25.6 per cent in 
1946 to 20.6 per cent in 1954, it was assumed that a decline to 18 per cent would occur 
by 1965 and that thereafter the trend would level out. 


Apart from the labor force data which are collected at each Census date, information on the 
labor force is obtained in surveys conducted each month since the end of 1952. (From the time of 
the first survey in November ,1945 until November ,1952,the estimates were prepared on a quarterly 
basis). About 30,000 households selected by area sampling methods and located in 115 different 
areas throughout Canada are visited each month. The sample used in the labor force surveys are 
designed to include all persons 14 years and over residing in Canada except the following: resi- 
dents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories; members of the armed services; Indians on reserv- 
ations; and inmates of institutions. The estimates are subject to sampling error,but the chances 
are about 19 out of 20 that the difference between the estimate and the figure which would have 
been obtained from a complete count is less than 11,000 for an estimate of 100,000,under 25,000 
for an estimate of 500,000 and less than 33,000 for a 1,000,000 estimate. 


PERSONS IN AND NOT IN THE LABOR FORCE, BY SEX, ONTARIO, CENSUS YEARS 1901 - 1951 


Population Persons 14 Years and 
Total 14 Years of Age Labor Force (1) Over not in (1) 
Year Population And Over 14 Years of Age and Over The Labor Force 
% of Total of 
No. No. No. Pop'n 14 Yrs+ No. 
1901(2) Total 2,182,947 1,543,829 754,182 34.6 48.9 789 ,647 
Male 1,096,640 772,485 645 557 58.9 83.6 126,928 
Female 1,086,307 T71, 344 108 ,625 OVO) dem 662 ,719 
1911 Total 2,527,292 1,833,033 991,013 22) tte i: 84.2 ,020 
Male 1,301,272 949,132 836,135 64.3 88.1 112,997 
Female 1,226,020 883,901 154,878 TPS eli GSS) 729,023 
1921 Total 2,933,662 2,101, 346 1,117,067 36.1: /5aee 984 ,279 
Male 1,481,890 1,060,523 922 ,160 (Sevres AO) 138, 363 
Female 1,451,772 1,040,823 194 ,907 13045 187 845,916 
1931 Total 3,431,683 2,536,379 1, 345,581 3022 inl 1,190,798 
Male 1,748,844 1,294,764 1,096,166 62.7 84.7 198,598 
Female 1,682,839 1,241,615 2hg 415 TIES aloe av 992 ,200 
1941 Total 3,787,655 2,930,112 ie 57279033) alee cul 1,357,209 
Male 1,921,201 1,486,022 5257 415 ( 3) 65.5 64.6 228 ,547 
Female 1,866,454 1,444 ,090 315 ,428(3) 16.9 21.8 1,128,662 
1941 Total 3,787,655 2,930,112 1,455,055(4) 36.4 49.7 1,475,057 
Male 1,921,201 1,486 ,022 15 0,105 (ES Oma Mm Gen 345,917 
Female 1,866,454 1,444,090 BU O50 (11) 16RomteIS 1,129,140 
1951 Total 4,597,542 3,418 ,502 1,884 , 941 Ome op alt 153355 Ou: 
Male 2,314,170 RP escH a6) 1,439,966 62.2 84.1 271,407 
Female 2,283,372 LO Tleo KUL 975 WOR Sail 1,262,154 


(1) Ten years and over in 1901 and 1911. 

(2) The lower percentage of the population in the labor force for 1901 than for the other 
census years results in part from Indians being included in the population but not in 
the labor force. 

(3) Includes persons on Active Service. 

(4) Excludes persons on Active Service. 


Note: The "gainfully occupied" rather than the "labor force" concept was used in the 
censuses before 1951 for determining the labor force status. The chief difference 
between the two concepts is that the inquiry on labor force activity in the 1951 
Census related to the week ended June 2, 1951, while in past censuses persons of 
working age were asked to report their occupation without specifying the parti- 
cular time to which the occupation reported must refer. In the 1951 Census, only 
about 318 , 000 persons in Canada, or about 6 per cent of the total Canadian labor 
force, reported a usual occupation different from the one in which they were employed 
during the Census week. Consequently the change in procedure at the 1951 Census of 
referring the inquiry on occupation to the week of the Census should not appreciably 
affect the comparability of the occupation statistics from the 1951 Census with the 
statistics on occupations from earlier censuses. The 1951 definition affected to 
some extent the numbers reported in certain seasonal and part time occupations, 
not only because the occupation inquiry related to the census week but also because 
persons who worked any time for pay during the census week, even though their 
principal activity might have been homemaking or attending school, were asked to 
report their occupation and industry. In censuses previous to 1951, most of these 
persons would have been listed as homemakers or students. For all Canada, 27,907 
males and 87,768 females worked sometime during the census week in gainful employ- 
ment, although their main activity during that week was keeping house, attending 
school or some other non-gainful work. No voluntarily idle persons (those without 
a job and not looking for one) during the census week were included in the labor 
force for the 1951 Census. In previous censuses, the gainfully occupied population 
consisted of all persons reporting a gainful occupation, even though a number of 
them might have been voluntarily idle during the census week. (See Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol X, p. 2h5), 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. IV, Table 1. 


PERSONS IN THE LABOR FORCE AND NOT IN THE LABOR FORCE, ONTARIO 
BY QUARTERS, NOVEMBER 19h5 - 1952, BY MONTHS, 1953 - 1956 
a a ee 0) 

Labor Force 
Persons With 


No Jobs & Persons 14 Years + 


Estimated Total Jobs Seeking Work Not in Labor Force 

Population “Pose foresee 

14 Yrs.& Over No. 14 + No. L.F. No. LF. No. % of Lh+ 
(000's) (000's)(%)(000's) (%)  (000's) (4) (000's ) (4) 
2,884 1,583 551,528 97 55 3 1,301 45 
2,975 1,608 541,550 96 58 4 1,367 46 
3,050 1, TLD 26 E,Gp. ee 34 2 1,339 hy 
3,083 1,766 57 1,729 98 37 Z es 43 
3,100 iUpyiealy  Gyey sR Neston eels) 35 2 1,379 yy 
35119 LiGTT. Gk 636. 58 Tay 2 1,442 46 
Sls, 1,761, 567k, 729-8 2h 1 1,369 4y 
3,143 1,821. 58° T,801 “99 20 3} 15322 ho 
3,154 1,778 56 15755 99. 23 1 1,376 4a 
3,169 1,729 55 1,688 98 AL 2 1,440 hs 
3,180 15799 “Solo | OS 2k Z 1,361 43 
3,195 1,808 ~57 1,788 99 20 i 1,387 43 
3,207 1,768 55 1,743 99 25 1 1,439 45 
3,222 1,753 “551,702 97 56 3 1,464 45 
3,234 1,026 956 1,797. $6 29 2 1,408 yy 
3,246 1,873 258 1,685: . 99 28 i ab SiS} he 
3,257 4,803 955 «4,766 . 98 37 2 1,454 hs 
3,277 1;780" 54° 15706. 96 74 4 1,497 6 
3,289 1,835 56 1,803 98 sh 8 1,45 mn 
3,297 1,864 57 1,841 99 23 1 1,433 43 
3, 308 1, 823, 855.0 6007! og 23 ak 1,485 4S 
35326 1,620°55 Lei: 96 36 2 1,507 45 
37355 1,870°"56 1,651 99 19 1 1,465 4h 
3,355 1,909 57 1,889 99 20 1 1,446 43 
3,376 1,868 55 1,836 98 32 ia 1,508 h5 
3,407 1,856 54 2,800 97 56 3 TS 52 46 
3,429 1,909 56 1,878 98 31 2 1,520 yy 
3,448 1,944 56 1,921 99 23 il 1,504 hy 
3,473 POTS Benes OG 32 2 1,558 ks 
3,478 1,920 "55° °2,085" 98 35 2 1,558 ks 
3,490 1,894 54 1,848 98 46 2 1,596 46 
3,496 1,881 54 1,835 98 46 2 1,615 46 
3,499 1,895 54 1,856 98 39 2 1,604 46 
3,505 1,901 54 1,862 98 39 2 1,604 46 
3,506 1,937 55 1,910 99 aT 1 1,569 oe) 
3,512 1,981 56 1,957 99 2h 1 1,532 AY 
3,520 2,004 57 1,981 99 23 1 1,516 43 
3,528 2,000 57 1,981 99 19 1 1,528 43 
3,03 1,963 56 1,937 99 26 1 1, 572 4 
3,534 U,G4755--15917 98 30 2 a5 587 45 
3,081 1,956 55 1,916 98 ne) 2 1,581 45 
35539 1,947 55 1,899 98 48 2 1,592 45 


D-6 


PERSONS IN THE LABOR FORCE AND NOT IN THE LABOR FORCE, ONTARIO 
BY QUARTERS, NOVEMBER, 1945 - 1952, BY MONTHS, 1953 - 1956 
panoalenets drabemciemnea it Aiaenist nies as ag AN era 2 Sis + Ancactar emacs oe st nei SE Re LE Atel 


Labor Force 
Persons With No Jobs & Persons 14 Years + 
Estimated Total Jobs Seeking Work Not in Labor Force 
Population % of % of % of 

14 Yrs.& Over No. 14+ No. L.F. No. L.F. __ No. 4% of 14+ 
1954 (000's ) (000's)(%) (000's) (%) (oo0's) (4) (000's ) (4) 
Jan. 23 3,543 1,961 55 1,878 96 83 4 1,582 45 
Feb. 20 3,546 15905 55 1,877 96 88 4 1,581 45 
Mar. 20 3,548 1,962 55 1,871 95 91 5 1,586 45 
Apr. 17 3,550 1,962 55 1,883 96 79 ye 1,588 45 
May 22 3,554 Pyoey 56. Ly oe8. OF 65 3 1,567 4h 
June 19 3,556 Z20L0" Se. 25950 97 60 3 1,546 43 
July 2h 3,560 Set ST 1,07? «OT 55 3 13533 43 
Aug. 21 3,568 S056 57 21,978 | 97 58 3 1,30 43 
Sept .18 3,574 1,989 5 1,928 97 61 3 1,585 4 
Oct. 23 3,581 TO8L, 55 eer oT 60 3 1,600 As 
Nov. 20 3,589 1,979 55 1,910 97 69 3 1,610 45 
Dec. 11 3,596 1,963 55. 2,008. 96 1@) y 1,613 45 

1955 
Jan. 22 3,608 Ltr 55.) B87 1295 103 5 L632 45 
Feb. 19 3,616 1,985 55 1,886 95 99 5 1,631 45 
Mar. 19 3,622 1,983 55 1,887 95 96 5 1,639 oe) 
Apr. 23 3,630 BOS: Se! Ty Ged OG 72 4 1,637 45 
May 21 3,635 2016 55 eLSoa9 98 UT 2 1,619 45 
June-18 3, 641 2,048 56 2,007 98 Tal 2 1,593 yy 
July 23 3,648 B00 57 leyosa W086 36 2 1,579 43 
Aug. 20 3,652 2,087 57 2,048 98 39 2 1,565 43 
Sept.17 3,657 2,033 56 2,986 98 47 2 1,624 yy 
Oct. 22 3,662 2,034 56 1,989 98 4S 2 1,628 yy 
Nov. 19 3,665 2,036.56 1,993 98 43 2 1,629 hy 
Dec. 10 3,668 2,043 56 1,994 98 ho 2 1,625 yy 
1956 

Jans 2¥ 3,672 2,02 55... 2yOo4 OT 70 3 1,648 45 
Feb. 18 3,675 2,031. 55) Bee” 96 TT 4 1,644 ks 
Mar. 24 3,679 2,039 5b. 1,083, 97 56 3 1,640 4s 
Apr. 21 3, 684 2,054 56 2,006 948 48 2 1,630 hh 
May 19 3,689 2507. o .. 2,008; 198 33 2 1,618 4 
June 23 3,695 2,126 58 2,094 98 32 2 1,569 ho 
July 21 3,700 eakelon™ icy yee ls 99 29 i L534 hy 
Aug. 18 3,706 2.100" Sou. te gla 99 29 at 1,526 hy 
Sept .22 35712 S110 Sf sByO7s «wae 34. 2 1,602 43 
Oct. 20 3,718 Bah SF -2yO86: » 99 28 2 1,604 43 
Nov. 17 3,726 20128 «B75 006 ge\..08 36 a 1,604 43 
Dec. 15 See PN Ole ae pey OFT a 98 43 2 1,595 43 


Note: The civilian Labor Force is composed of that portion of the civilian non-institutional 
population 14 years of age and over who, during the survey week; worked, had jobs but did not 
work, or did not have jobs and was seeking work. 

Persons with jobs includes (i) those who, during the survey week, did any work for pay or profit 
or who did unpaid work which contributed to the running of a farm or a business operated by a 
related member of the household; and (ii) those who had Jobs during the Survey week but did not 
work because, of vacation, illness, bad weather, industrial dispute, or temporary lay-off. 
Persons without jobs and seeking work include those who were looking for work during the Survey 
week and did no work, as well as those who, during the whole of the Survey week, were temporarily 
away from their work and were seeking other work. Also included are those who would have looked 
for work except that they were temporarily ill, were on indefinite or prolonged lay-off, or 
believed that no work was available. “1 

Persons not in the labor force are those - 1} years of age and over - who are not working for pay 
or profit or as unpaid workers in family enterprises, such as farms or businesses, or are 

not looking for work. Included are those going to school, keeping house, too old or 

otherwise unable to work, and voluntarily idle or retired. Housewives, students and 

others who worked part time are classified as persons with jobs. 


Source: To Jan. 22, 1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Labor Force, November, 
1945 - January, 1955. 
Feb. 19 - Dec. 15, 1956 - Ibid, February, 1955 to December, 1956. 
(Estimated population 1} Years and Over was obtained by adding Labor Force and 
Persons 14 Years and Ovér Not in the Labor Force totals ) 
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LABOR FORCE, BY MAIN AGE GROUPS, ONTARIO 


OED BY MONTHS 10! 


BY QUARTERS, NOVEMBER, 1945 - 1952, BY MONTHS, 1953 - 1956 


Total 14-19 20-24 25-44 45-64 65 Years 
Labor Force Years Years Years Years & Over 
BED fo. € Wo. $ Wo f” No.0 | Woe 
1945 
Nov. 17 1,583 OS ee LOS 667 he 462 29 88 5 
1946 
Feb. 23 1,608 LTO. ta 201 12 693 43 464 29 80 5 
June 1 eval llaye lak oie Ne ThsHh lhe: nels) 89 5 
Aug. 31 1,766 pap) 33 aS 6 vn | 744 =e 476 27 91 5 
Nov. 9 Wy7eu uieiey "alae 229 13 30 ks L7G, 928 88 5 
1947 
Mar. 1 Te67 ( 176 10 pieye ihe 729 43 464 028 81 5 
May 31 May (en ike js ia mela’ eho 14 76L h3 484 27 gl 5 
Aug. 16 1,821 23s 13 ehh 13 TOT a ee 484 27 92 5 
Nov. 8 iyew Arde: ale alt Page ast 762 3 490 628 95 5 
1948 
Feb. 21 129 175, LO 235° 13 754 Wh 481 28 8h 5 
June 5 1,799 186 10 243 14 THEO 1S) 500 28 93 5 
Sept. 4 1,808 iets) | lal 2hy 14 719 43 496 27 91 5 
Nov. 20 1,768 lrg | alfo) 239 14 Te wu 486 27 92 5 
1949 
Mar. 5 1,758 ayes allen eho 14 et oe 0 ee Ok atoy 88 5 
June } 1,826 180 10 254 14 801 4h Loy sor ou 5 
Aug. 20 1,873 210 ele 254 14 812 43 496 26 93 5 
Oct. 29 1,803 Vi 10 Siler Sis 803 45 496 27 88 5 
1950 
Mar. 4 1,780 1603.1 230018 795 4&5 499 28 87 5 
June 3 O30 167 9 250) (15 819 45 508 28 91 5 
Aug. 19 1,864 206 11 245 13 817 kh 5052 27 91 5 
Nov. 4 1,823 168 9 237 se 816 45 507 28 95 5 
1951 
Mar. 3 1,820 165" 09 239 13 825 4s 508 28 83 5 
June 2 1,870 162 250 13 847 45 519 26 92 5 
Aug. 18 1,909 210 se wael! 248 13 843 hh SUT oF 91 5 
Nov. 3 1,868 TO 9 239: 43 B42 523 28 94 5 
1952 
Mar. 1 1,856 15h. 8 2339 3 860 46 520 28 89 5 
May 31 1,909 162 8 2h6 13 882 46 527 28 92 5 
Aug. 16 1,944 206 10 ellie oats} 878 4s 520) 87 93 5 
Nov. 22 1,915 ag at ehh 13 889 6 bak. 38 94 5 
Dec. 13 1,920 as 5 Satay 3) 243 13 898 47 530 27 91 5 
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LABOR FORCE, BY MAIN AGE GROUPS, ONTARIO 
BY QUARTERS , NOVEMBER , 1945 = 1952; BY MONTHS, 1953 - 1956 


Total 14-19 20-24 25-hy 45-64 65 Years 
Labor Force Years Years Years Years & Over 


No. No. % No. % No. % No. % No. 


1953 

Jan. 2) 1,894 ise fe! 2a a 885 46 26 28 2 

Feb. 21 1,881 14608 2k1 = 3B 47 oe 28 ai i 
Mar. 21 1,895 Dy ee 2h0 13 893 47 531 28 87 5 
Apr. 18 1,901 Tay se 240 43 896 47 Ben 126 86 4 
May 16 1,937 Tbe leg ea 902 47 550 28 85 4 
June 20 1,981 186, 209 250. 313 g14 46 545 28 86 y 
July 18 2,004 eleseeetiae Jy ee vic fonlals 5. 543 27 86 4 
Aug. 22 2,000 207 10 pepe tale 905 45 544 27 89 5 
Sept.19 1,963 160! 986 250 33 913 46 550 28 90 5 
Oct. 2h 1,947 162) 8 247 33 902 46 547 28 89 5 
Nov. 21 1,956 nos: 245 40 Chlsiy Vik: 550 28 oh 5 
Dec. 12 1,947 150. 16 246 42 908 47 54a 28 91 5 
1954 

Jan. 23 1,961 163 |B 243 40 910. 47 555 28 90 5 
Feb. 20 1,965 163, 120 246 13 9ll 47 557 28 88 4 
Mar. 20 1,962 261 eb 242 40 O13 47 559 29 87 4 
Apr. 17 1,962 P64 68 86 BLP) 913 47 556 28 87 5 
May 22 hai OoT 166 «8 247 33 917 46 564 28 93 5 
June 19 2,010 OGr eo) 2hg 40 917 46 568 28 90 5 
July 24 2,027 223) ose 248 10 906 45 563 28 87 4 
ue “2A 2,036 nly ilgil 248 30 g20 45 561 28 92 4 
Sept.18 1,989 169 9 245 19 920 46 564 28 91 5 
Oct. 23 1,981 160 8 2S mae 923 47 569 29 90 4 
Nov. 20 1,979 L5Gs 2h0 yo. 929 47 566 29 86 4 
Decal 1,983 Teak eva! 239 1° 931 47 567 29 85 4 
1955 

Jan. 22 LOTT 159: a6 a lat bo, 930 47 ST. ee 90 y) 
Feb. 19 1,985 155 a 2A3 42 929 47 564 28 90 y) 
Mar. 19 1,983 165 9 feheoee Mope hy 565 28 8 4 
Apr. 23 1,993 167, Wig SBhee gee Ugly 565 28 85 4 
May 21 2,016 170 16 245 402 O41 47 574 29 86 4 
June 18 2,048 186 9 249 32 oho 47 oTT 28 87 4 
July 23 2,069 235 Gl «abl «| bes is 570 28 80 * 
Aug. 20 2,087 231 di pesRige. Wola le TT. <28 83 4 
Sept.17 2,033 LT ee) gah lee 97 47 579 28 8 4 
Oct. 22 2,034 168 8 239 10 956 47 587 29 8, 4 
Nov. 19 2,036 166 8 239 102 961 47 585 29 85 4 
Dec. 10 2,043 167. 8 240 je 967 47 585 29 8h 4 
1956 

Jan. 21 2,02 156° ee 237 12 958 47 583 29 90 4 
Feb. 18 2,031 154 58 Lekaags 960 47 583 29 91 4 
Mar. 2h 2,039 159 «68 243 412 964 47 58k 29 89 4 
Apr. 21 2,054 165" 90 aha 960 47 597 29 91 4 
May 19 PaO: 165 8 248 40 964 47 601 29 93 4 
June 23 2G 208) EO 2S ae 970 46 604 28 91 4 
July 21 2,166 251 12 epee ve 968 kk 604 28 91 4 
bie 8 2,180 oT ome 254 12 972 45 609 28 98 A 
Sept. 22 PENG Wifey is. akbh yo 974 46 613 29 100 5 
Oct. 20 2,114 179 9 B4O%7 “OTe BG 616 29 100 5 
Macs 4% 2,043 I7Tx«. a Abkes iw ORB olay 617 29 96 5 
Der ws 2,140 178 8 “B48 joo \Goe he 624 29 95 5 


1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Labor Force, November, 
1945 - January, 1955. 
Feb. 19 - Dec. 15, 1956 - Ibid, February, 1955 to December, 1956. 


Source: To .Jan. 22, 
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LABOR FORCE, TOTAL, AGRICULTURAL AND NON-AGRICULTURAL, BY SEX, ONTARIO, CENSUS YEARS 1901-1951 


Labor Force 

eee) 
Year Total Male Total Female 
1901 754,182 645,557 85.6 108,625 
1911 991,013 836,135 84.4 154, 878 
1921 1,117,067 922,160 82.6 194,907 
TOSI AL 3h, 581 1,096,166 81.5 249,415 
OUST aaa! i455, 055 1,140,105 78. h 314,950 
1951 1,884,941 1 439, ” 966 76.4 idk 975 


Total 


306,431 302,533 
307 ,037 301, 347 
294,049 288,680 
304,785 298,105 
270,267 264,914 
203, 368 193,795 


Agricultural 
of 
Male Total Female 
98.7 3,898 
98.1 5,690 
98.2 5,369 
97.8 6,680 
98.0 5,353 
95-3 9,573 


Source: Census of Canada, 1951 ,Volume TV puueblesr2. 


LABOR FORCE, TOTAL, AGRICULTURAL AND NON-AGRICULTURAL, BY SEX, ONTARIO 
BY QUARTERS, NOVEMBER, 1945 - 1952; BY MONTHS 1953 - 195 


BT ge eee 


Total Labor Force 
Total Male Female 


% of 


No. No. Total No. 


(000's) (000's) (%) (000's Y (000%s)(000's 


Nov. 17 1,583 2,159 73 42 


Hepeees Me OObmed 209 Tp 399 
Fee TUL ina 206) 5, \ 123 
Pie eat 2,766 5,330 75 ¢ 438 
Horo) 721 fs 3i3 | 76 | 408 


Moe. AG07TT 6,207 IT ane 
eeueet |) 76) ah, 392) To + NS 
ueeeto. 1,020 ' 1,376 76 4s 
Woreee 4,778 a;geT ye Bt 


Feb. 21 1 Feo Ad 5 333° AF 396 
ame 27991, 307 OTe | ee 
Sept. 4 1,808 1,361 976 ° 427 
Nov. 20 a, 7bO asses eae RO? 


Mar. 5 Oem sol, uty Boi 
Hine We 41,,826' 1,392, O76 ASE 
Aug. 20 eyOT3 Leo Se 1858 
Geemeeo)) 9,803 2°2,378 76 325 


Mar. 4 iyo, 41 oee! oy gael 
June 3 BOS, |, 30 76 ye 
Aug. 19 W664 1, 4eh 76 LALO 
Nov. 4 U,o2send OL Cay 422 


1951 
Mar. 3 i B80 12806. Vey Wi wet 
June 2 1.870— cay | 76." k5G 
Aug. 18 1,909 1,454 76 455 
Nov. 3 1,868 1,429 76 439 
1952 


Mar. 1 TGeRoistor ve ale lueted ae (a 4.34 
May 31 1,909 1,450 6 459 
Aug. 16 1,944 1,484 76 460 
Wowee Gis heey pe etece 
Dec. 13 M920) abo.) 36 61 


Agricultural 
Total Male _ Female 
% of 
No. No. Total No. 
3s) (%) (000's) 
geal 246 89 31 
286 261 91 2D 
334 280 84 54 
368 | BOT, Senay SE 
300 263 88 37 
232 212 OL 20 
319 263 82 56 
357 283 19 74 
296 ayy, 83 4g 
255 23) 92 72M 
311-255 82 56 
330 Pup 82 59 
266 Oh 91 25 
20 229 95 zig 
292 251 86 Ta 
343 283 83 60 
267 ahh 91 23 
Bas 216 oT ai 
267 ehy 90 26 
205 +263 89 32 
234 216 92 18 
209 = 201 96 8 
252 220 87 32 
279 au 87 35 
218 201 92 Wye 
210 201 96 9 
238 = 210 88 28 
258 22h 87 34 
21 eels 91 19 
207 192 93 15 


Non-Agricultural 
of 


Total Male Total Female 


447,751 343,024 76.6 104,7 

683,976 534,788 78.2 149,1 

823,018 633,480 77.0 189,538 
1,040,796 798,061 76.7 242,735 
1; 18h 788 875,191 73.9 309,597 
1} Reet 573 1,246,171 74-1 1,35 402 


‘Non-Agricultural 
Total Male Female 


Total % of 


1, 306 


ioBee 

9 3TT 
1,402 
1,421 


1,445 
1,442 
1,46) 
1,482 


1,474 
1,488 
1,478 
1,502 


1,518 
1,534 
1,530 
45,536 


15 557 
1,568 
1,569 
1,589 


a Olay 
1,618 
1,630 
1,650 


1,646 
Tey alt 
1,686 
1,703 
Lft3 


No. Total Say 


(coors) Ey (OOS) (HY (OOO™S) 


83 G13: glee 


82 gu8 72 374 
80 1,006 73 sige 
Oo OSSe mies 369 
83. Ls050s Se oe 


SG, DyOOh who 360 
82 1,079 75 363 
GO) Oost Syee 
Bs. 1,100 Pi ace 


5 1,099 F5 375 
Gal 1122 895 366 
82 1,110 75 368 
ey MEL ee ds 380 


Sicha MEANS is: 386 
Oe LL APY sa39S 
G2" 1,187) ep three 
G57) 51 34 Se 4o2 


eye antes stralt 410 
Sh. 1,152 079 66 
Ol 1 16a ey eee 
87 1,185 75 4ob 


89 1,195; «Th 416 
Se Ok paren koh 
85 ‘i,210my7s 220 
88 1,228 74 422 


89) 1,221 0c7%  <eh25 
88 1,2h0 74 431 
87 - 1,260. "75, . 4e6 
89 1,264 74 439 
891,267) 0 7k 446 
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LABOR FORCE, TOTAL, AGRICULTURAL AND NON-AGRICULTURAL, BY SEX, ONTARIO 
BY QUARTERS , NOVEMBER , 1945 - 1952; BY MONTHS 1953 - 1956 


Total Labor Force Agricultural Non-Agricultural 
Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 
of 
% of % of Total % of 
No. No. Total No. No. No. Total No. .No. L. F. No. . Total No. 
(000's) (000's) (%) (000's) (000's) (000's) (%) (000's) (000's) (4) (000's) (%) (000's) 
LESS: 
Jan. 2h 1,894 1,460 77 3h 205 196 969 1,689 89 1,264 75 425 
Feb. 21 1,881 1,454 77 hor 190 186 98 4 1,691. 901,268 75ramkes 
Mar. 21 1,895 1,460 77 435 200 TOS LOST SS OLR 1,695 89 1,267 75 . 428 
Apr. 18 T5901 M4,R68 77 33 B06. (fists Xo 1,695 Sonkwy,are? «75: tiles 
May 16 1,937 1,479 76 458 Bes (eis Epo 7 1,714 88 1,267 7TH 447 
June 20 1,981 1,501 76 480 ohh Sap, #101 (325 1,737 88 1,280 “7h o1ks7 
July 18 2 00M . Q522 76 babe 254 233 Goren nlp (s\emutoy cumal mets) seg UGE 
Aug. 22 2,000 1,528 76 472 264 2950, O63 1,730 87 -1,205%0 7 anaes. 
Sept 19 1,963 1,492 76 471 234 Sie oO 23 1,729 88° 1,281 7s “Hus 
Oct, 2h 1,947 1,484 7609, N63 208 . 1934.05 (RO 1,744. . 90: 192075 =heaniess 
Nov. 21 1,956 1,487 76 69 209 199 95 10 1,747. 89. 29288: fieoohag 
Dec. 12 Lit TAIT —T6ear, lero Bilbo -2GgS B64) 8 1,733 89: dg2tiee T3iehee2 
1954 
Jan. 23 1,961 1,481 76 | 480 209 +199 95 10 1,752 89 yee "7a ere 
Feb. 20 1,965 1,480 75 85 211 SOSN Ge) ub 1,754. 89 1,077" 973. are 
Mar. 20 1,962 1,478 75" 4B Bi - Paes on 2 oF 1,752 89.°1 275" Fe ane 
Apr. 17 1,962 1,484 76 478 DoF 219 96 8 V5735.. 88> 2,265) 73 aero 
May 22 1,987 1,503 76 4h8h Bs (eaOh Mager, 16 1,742 88" 1,273" "73° 49 
June 19 2,010: 1,517. 75 493 255 O35 Ee oO Lyi oo Ofer 2bee 73.) PaaS 
July 2h 2,027 1,537 76 90 Bot 269 =\lo2. 23 15130 86401 260° TS Ney 
Aug. 21 2,036 1,540 76 96 Slivy 200ey feu 29 1,722 85 1,255 73 oy 
Sept 18 1,989 1,497 75 hoe aie S5T Leg: vay 1; 701.86 bien) “7s eter, 
Oct. 23 1,981 1,492 75 89 268 253 94 15 TLS SOG E2305 7a as 
Nov. 20 1,979 1,490 75 489 252 237 oie 15 LIAO OT pil, 2530 73. aye 
Dec. 11 1,983 1,490 75 93 ay, zoe | eS” eis 1,736 88 1,256 72 8o 
ISD) 
Jan. 22 LOTT L492. 75 485 238 226 Oboe 13169 MBO VA 266U/ C73. 2 N73 
Feb. 19 1,905 5"25 499" FO wnehG)l wAalnteegon eae or 1 9G 15703" 9 F6U, 263), 7390 BBO 
Mar. 19 1,983 1,501 76 482 218 «alk esi T5765 1169: peo 7 3u7 age 
Apr. 23 1,993 1,509 76 48h BEG 0 2L9w —9Gq 10 1,764 89 1,290 73 47h 
May 21 25 0L6uel SLi 975» hog B25 woh Pasion ey 12 1. POR MOB LIL 29a 7307 Ae 
June 18 2, O43) yg 5308 ars 510 248 229 (g7ay als) 1,800. 88 <1i,309.° 73°" 461 
July 23 2,069 1,560 75 509 276 254 92: «22 157980 SPL pB0Gsw7sew Bz 
Aug. 20 8,007, 1.570 (75) Sry ert RSL. Ole | 26 Bo SUO LOT wbLSZL OM Be" MEO] 
Sept 17 208 305 1s Suet Te 516 236 218 92) 48 hg Shi Ga: e2qg re 78> fos 
Oct. 22 2,034 1, 5160 75 518 210 200 95s) 0 1,824 90 1,316 72 508 
Nov. 19 B.036 1;508. Fh -~5e8 217. 203 Ot ak 1,829 WquiesoghieTe: (514 
Deo. ino ByOk3- Ly SLOve Ths 10533 PIG MRO Low Oye 2 Ae po@sookys{e8u(T2y 1519 
1956 
Jan. 21 2,024 1,504 7h 520 20l «93 96 8 Pee7 “og eye ei py? afae Gi 
Pep, 18. 20031 13 a a BOS) OT Pate Ne O88 begm Er aaes Te. «Ba 
Mar. 24 2,039 1,515 74 52k LHS0" Syd eH O6ictery H,8h? toovt.3ah Yo 2619 
Apr. 21 2,054 1,522 7h 532 BLO “BRM QGIM HB nny Bla MO RP asge! 72 Sak 
May 19 2,071 1,537 TH 534 Alle 263" »196! TUG! lA acoltopiiasy 72 526 
June 23 2,126 1,570 7h 556 217) OBOE 93) MGR! atoegehgG+ SP esor 7a Sho 
guly 21° 2,166 1,599 7h 567 Obs ti tpaho 9a “lig Seale (0 MN Nese fs ales OY Yd 
Aug. 18 2,180 1,608 74 572 a55y "ar lSbgwit ab “i atcose Be "ago ors «Shy 
Sept. 22 2.110 1,557. 7+ 553 222 BOGL Ags” MAG ESCO" Gl" Baer re 537 
@et,en20v seatlt.. 1,599 oat w.eb65 BOG OMT CE Osha enh ydG! GoM 565) 7x Shs 
Nov. 17 82122 1,557 73 565 192 Miso. ok jae £5030 91 aia Fey ees 
Dota Whol AodHO pulls559, 73 581 187 Lit 95 10 eojse gee y sea 71. HTL 


Note: Figures under 10,000 were calculated from the other data supplied by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Source: To Jan 22, 1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Labor Force November, 1945 - 
Oe ees a 
January, 1955. 


Feb. 19 - Dec. 45, 1956 - Ibid, February, 1955 to December, 1956. 
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LABOUR FORCE, BY OCCUPATION GROUPS, ONTARIO, CENSUS YEARS 1901 - 1951 


Occupation 

All Occupations 
Agricultural 
Fishing & Trapping 
Logging 

Mining & Quarrying 
Manufacturing & 
Mechanical (5) 
Construction 

Transportation 

& Communication 
Trade & Finance 
Service 
Professional 
Personal 

Clerical 


Labourers (13) 


Not Stated 


(1) The 1951 total differs by 14,941 


Ee 


1901 


754,182 
(100.0) 
306 431 

(40.6) 


2,046(2) 
(0.3)(2) 


6,201 
(0.8) 
3,903 
(0.5) 


179 ,012(6) 


(23.7) 
(7) 


83 ,055(8) 


(11.0) 


data for these two groups. 


Note: The " 


1911 


991,013 
(100.0) 
307 ,037 
(31.0) 
3,125 
(0.4) 


(17.6) 
53,765 


1921 


1,11 06T 
(100.0) 
294 ,0h9 

(26.3) 
2,387.2) 
(0.2) (2) 
ie os 


Oat 
oe 5078 
(0. 8) 
190, Bf 
(177-0) 
64,180 
(5.8) 
iso 
(6.9) 


113,007 


1931 1941 
Ley 550 155,055" aks 
(100.0) (100.0) 
304 ,785 270,267 
(22.6) (18.6) 
6,262 6,325 
(0.5) (0.4) 
9,017 14 454 
(0.7) (1.0) 
14,849 24,153 
(Cired) fey 
22h , 388 321,668 
(16.7) (228 
76 3708 TCG: Th9 
(5.7) eS) 
109 ,889 IS yoy = 
(8.2) (7-8) 
134,720 140,904 
(10.0) (9.7) 
211,765 250,545(10) 
(15.7) (17.2) 
77,314 88 ,070 
Cee) (6.1) 
MOR OG 146,462 
(8.9) (CUO 
) 108 ,675 139, 687 
(8.1) (9.6) 
143,720(14) 91,623(14) 
(10.7) (6.3) 
803 4,108 
- (0.3) 


1951(1) 


884 , 941 
(100.0) 
203, 368 
(10.8) 
3,167 
(0.2) 
17-20 
(0.9) 
21,269 
(Bel) 
438 ,987 
(23.3) 
12053552 
(6.4) 
174,370 
(9.2) 
199,168 
(10.6) 
333,01 


(12.5) 
118 ,275(14) 
(6.3) 
19,056 
(1.0) 


(less than one percent) from the total given in the June 
2, 1951 Labour Force Survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Excludes persons in the Armed Forces. 
Separate figures not available. 

Includes proofreaders , shippers, weighmen and postmen shown elsewhere in other years. 
) Labourers in all industries except agriculture, fishing, logging and mining. 
) Females reported as laborers in manufacturing and trade industries are included with the 


) 1901: does not include Indians; 1921: does not include Indians on reserves. 

) Includes pulp mill employees. 

) Includes almost all mine and smelter workers except clerical staff. 

) Includes stationary enginemen and occupations associated with electric power production. 
) Includes Construction. 
) Separate figures not available; included with Manufacturing. 

) Includes Trade and Finance. 

) Separate figures not available; included with Transportation and Communication. 
(0) 

a 

2 

3 

h 


gainfully occupied" rather than the "labor force" concept was used in the censuses 
before 1951 for determining the labor force status. 


Occupations for 1901, 1911, 1921, 1941 and 1951 were re-arranged on the basis of the 
1931 classification, though some adjustment of the 1931 grouping was necessary. The 
principal changes made in the 1931 classification were the transfer of "accountants" 
from the "Professional" to the "Clerical" group and of female packers and wrappers in 
manufacturing and trade from "Transportation" to "Manufacturing"and"Trade", respectively. 

In 1901 and 1911, data refer to the labor force 10 years and over; in other years, 14 


and over. 


A few persons seeking work who had never been employed are excluded from these data. 


Source: 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. X, Table 62. 
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PERSONS WITH JOBS, BY SEX, AGRICULTURAL AND NON-AGRICULTURAL, PATD AND OTHERS , ONTARIO 
BY QUARTERS , NOVEMBER , 1945 - 1952; BY MONTHS 1953 - 1956 
Persons with Jobs (1) 
Agric'l Non Agric'l 


Total Total 
Labor 

Force 

No. No. 
000's) (000's)(000's) 
1,583 523 
1,608 1550 
Tear ala a Oran 
1,766 1,729 
1,721 1,686 
1 677. 1,636 
1,761 on 
1,821 1,801 
1,778 ieD 
reo 1,688 
13799 ie 
1,808 piste 
1,768 = =1,743 
1758 as 702 
1,826 on 
15873 Ts 64h5 
1,803 1,766 
Ineo 1,706 
1,835 1,803 
1,864. 1,841 
823 1,800 
1,820 1,784 
al ON, 1,851 
1,909 1,889 
1,868 1,836 
1,856 1,800 
1,909 1,878 
1,944 1,921 
V;9U5i"- 1,883 
1,920 1,885 
1,894 1,848 
1,881 1,835 
1,895 1,856 
1,901 1,862 
1,937 1,910 
nc a Bee 
2,004 1,981 
2,000 1,981 
1,963 ey 
1,947 oun 
1,956 1,916 
1,947 ‘1,899 


Male 


No. With Jobs 


2 1s 


1,162 
1,259 
1,300 
1,284 


1,262 
1,324 
1,360 
1,329 


1,299 
1,360 
1,368 
1,343 


Dyke 
1,369 
1,397 
1,348 


1,299 
1,369 
1,407 
1,382 


1,366 
1,400 
1,442 
1,405 


1,372 
1,42) 
1,466 
Ley) auL 
Hees 


1,418 
1,414 
142k 
1,433 
1,455 
1,482 
15504 
1,513 
1,470 
1,457 
1,450 
1,434 


% of 
Persons 


(4) 
ie 


Female 


No. 


(000's) 


hih 


388 
418 
hag 
hoe 


374 
413 
Tet 
426 


389 
415 
420 
4oo 


390 
4.28 
48 
418 


LOT 
43h 
43h 
418 


418 
WO 
418 
437 


428 
oy 
455 
4.52 
57 


4.30 
hey 
4302 
429 
455 
475 
477 
468 
67 
460 
466 
465 


No. 


275 


285 
359 
363 
297 


230 
319 
356 
29) 


253 
Bad 
329 
265 


238 
292 
342 
266 


221 
266 
29k 
253 


207 
251 
278 
217 


207 
23 
256 
211 
205 


204 
189 
196 
205 
220 
ehh 
253 
264 
235 
202 
208 
212 


No. With Jobs 


of 
Persons 


Paid 


No. 


Workers 

of 
Persons 
With Jobs 


Others 


(000's)(000's) 


15253 


1,26 
1,34 
1,366 
1,389 


1,406 
1,418 
1,445 
1,461 


1,435 
1,464. 
1,459 
ee ias 


1,46) 
1,505 
1,503 
1,500 


1,485 
nc 
1,547 
1/567 


ee 
1,600 
ya 
1,619 


1,593 
1,641 
1,665 
pe 6ye 
1,680 


1,644 
1,646 
1,660 
1,657 
1,688 
Lies: 
ley gels: 
ef 25r 
1,704 
1,715 
1,708 
1,687 


(%) 
82 


(000's) 


1,145 


1,164 
1, 2h 
1,275 
1,274 


F256 
cb 291, 
1, 343 
1,320 


1,280 
1,324 
1,339 
1.339 


1,320 
1,374 
1,406 
1,371 


1, 345 
ny Lae 
nes 
1,425 


1,430 
1,475 
1,486 
1,482 


1,456 
1,510 
1,546 
1,525 
1,527 


1,493 
1,490 
1,501 
1,506 
Da 
ee lee 
1,599 
1,604 
1,591 
1,566 
1,565 
1,547 


(%) 
75 


(000's) 


383 
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PERSONS WITH JOBS, BY SEX, AGRICULTURAL AND NON-AGRICULTURAL, PAID AND OTHERS, ONTARIO 
BY QUARTERS, NOVEMBER, 1945 - 1952; BY MONTHS 1953 - 1956 


pee SLE EEN EO 2 sa Et NM al EE OR ol 
Persons with Jobs (1) 


Total Total Male Female Agric'l Non-Agric'l Paid Workers Others (1)(2) 


% of % of % of 
ae Persons Persons Persons ‘ 
No. No. No. With Jobs No. No. No. With Jobs No. With Jobs sae 
(000's) (000's)(000's) (4%) (000's) (000's)(000's) (4) (000's) (4) (000's) 

a 8 yy 

mes) 196k 1,878 1,405 75 473 206 1,672 89 1,529 1 349 
ak ae ee 1,877 1,404 75 473 208 1,669 89 1,520, ,61 349 
Mar. 20 1,962 TO; © 7,308) 75 473 207 1,664 89 1,518 81 353 
Ape 17)! 1,962 pase OD Bune § LUN 469 207 1,656, | es 1,529 ev 351 
May 22 1,987 sr ea et ly 475 ehh 1,678 87 1,551 ee 312 
June 19 2,010 19050, L767 75 483 255.) 1,695 = 87, 1,572 1 Bre 
July 2+. 2,027 Lote) 162 “76 480 290 1,682 85 1,568 80 
Aug. 21 2,036 1,978: » 1,490 Ay5 488 313°" 5,669" Ob 1,580 80 398 
Sept.18 1,989 1908) = 0 oles ars 485 276 =#1,652 86 1,552 2 316 
O6ts 23, 1,981 92k 1,422 4T9 POG "SI O55 Ga 1,541 ) hp 
Nov. 20 1,979 1920". 1 aS) 5 479 O49 661" "87 1,544 81 : 
Dec. 11 1,983 1,908 1,42 75 4h 24h 1,664 87 1,545 81 363 
cee Sri P1503 75 Tal 234 21,640 88 1,526 81 348 
rsiatcyeyare SMa 1,07 , ’ P 
Feb. 19 ie ob TV COOn pte 75 Wh 210"  FISG6y 8S 1,535 81 351 
Mar. 19 1,983 1,887) 1,418 -75 469 21) were So 1,548 82 329 
Ror. 234) 1,993 acopi. Len te an 227 = 11,694 88 1,568 82 353 
May 21 2,016 1,969 1,478 75 WoL 23, 1,735 768 1,620 82 349 
June 18 2,048 ER OOiamm ly OOUmIID 501 Ouy 1,760 88 1,646 82 361 
July 23 2,069 250357 wl DSi st 902 ATS. Me T57 Be 1,647 81 386 
Aug. 20 2,087 SOG 1,538" 5 510 2) ies FS eae 1,660 81 388 
Sept 27) 2,033 1,986 1,479 74 507 E370 Mod ee 1,640 83 346 
Oct a 2ane=2, O38 Wp @iejey) ae Akerey, ple 509 208 | M701.) OG 1,641 83 348 
Nov. 19 2,036 1993) aie 522 2 eT TO) | OO 1,645 83 348 
Dec. Ome. O13 1, OOH eal, iG Omeures 528 ZL ae Tyo) 89 1,648 83 346 
1956 
Jans eile) 2,024. OS Naame Lett emis 512 199 15755 90 1,619 83 335 
Fab. 15's 725031 1,954 1,441 7h 513 19011, “Sae7Gk. 6G 1,624 83 330 
Mar. 24 2,039 15983 1,46 7h 519 196 1,787 90 1,647 83 336 
Woe. 219 22, 05h. 2006 Te. We 528 209 1,797 90 1,658 83 318 
May 19 2,071 2 OBGn |, 509 maT 529 209 1,829 90 1,686 83 352 
June 23. 2,126 PROS NS Tes, ak 549 216 1,878 90 1, 7h 83 350 
July 21 2,166 A51387, 1 LST fee 560 243 1,894 89 1.757 = 380 
Aug. 18 2,180 2, ody 9 1, SOT 567 255 1,866 88 1,776 83 375 
Bept.22 2,110 DO Des, 77h 548 227 1,855. 89 1.723 83 353 
Ode 20" “257 1k Py OS6n as So timees 549 205 1,881 90 1,745 Bh, ha 
Nov 17 2,122 2 0865 1 Seo SS 558 190 1,806 of 1.755 8h at 
Dec. 15) 2,140 2 O81 ple: ans 576 185 1O12 . ot 1,773 85 30h 


(1) Includes persons with jobs not at work because of vacation 


dispute or temporary lay-off. 


(2) Includes those who worked on their own account 


y illness, bad weather, industrial 


} employers with their own business, profession 


or farm; and those who did unpaid work which contributed to the running of a farm or business 
Operated by a related member of the household. 


Source: To Jan. 22, 1955 ~ Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Labor Force, November, ,1945 - 


January, 1955. 


Feb. 19 - Dec. 10, 1956 ~ Ibid, February, 1955 to December, 1956. 
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OR FORCE PROJECTIONS, BY AGE GROUPS, ONTARIO 1960, 1965, 1970, 1975 


a ctl eA NAS ENE ES Ny MB A ta Ss AD Sd (A EA 


Age Group 


14 - 19 No. 


20 - 2h No. 


ee etly No. 


is = 6 No. 


65 + 


Total 


Note; 


Source: 


No. 


h 


May 21, 1955 June 1, 1960 June 1, 1965 June 1, 1970 June 15191) 


170,000 
(8.4) 
245 ,000 
(die 310) 
941,000 
(46.7) 
574,000 
(28.5) 
86,000 
(4.3) 


2,016,000 
(100) 


209 ,000 
(9.4) 
246 ,000 
(1a) 
1,007 ,000 
(45 4) 
663,000 
(29.9) 
92 ,000 
(4.2) 


2,217,000 
(100) 


255 ,000 
(10.4) 
294,000 
(12.0) 
1,045 ,000 
(42.6) 
760,000 
(31.0) 
97,000 
(4.0) 


2,451,000 
(100) 


321,000 
(11.7) 
370,000 
(13.4) 

1,105,000 
(40.2) 
848 ,000 
(30.8) 
107 ,000 

(3.9) 


2,751,000 
(100) 


353,000 
(11.4) 
464,000 
(215 ).30) 
1,209,000 
(39.2) 
936,000 
(30.4) 
119,000 
(3.9) 


3,081,000 
(100) 


The proportion of the population aged 14-19 who were in the labor force 

declined from 48.6 per cent in 1946 to 43.3 per cent in 1954. Although this 
trend will likely continue for some years, it may tend to level out around 

1965. Accordingly, the proportion of those in this population age group who 

are in the labour force is reduced from }3 per cent in 1955 to 40 per cent in 
1965 through 1975. As the proportion of the population in the age group 20-24 
who are in the labour force averaged 68 per cent over the last three years, it 

is assumed that roughly this proportion will apply to 1975. Although it is 
expected that, in future, a higher percentage of those in this age group will 
attend university, this trend will likely be counterbalanced by an increase in 
the proportion of females in the population age group 20-24 included in the 
labour force. Since the proportion of the 25-4 age group in the labour force 
has shown a tendency to rise somewhat over the post-war period, it is assumed 
that this trend will continue during at least the next decade and that this 
group's contribution to the labour force will rise from an estimated 61.5 per 
cent in 1955 to 62.0 per cent by 1965 and thereafter tend to level out. As, from 
1946 to 1954, the contribution of the age group 45-64 to the labour force in- 
creased from 55.7 per cent to 57.8 per cent, it is assumed that the contribu- 
tion of this age group will tend to rise somewhat over the next few years to 

60 per cent by 1965 through 1975. (It should be noted that an unusually high 
level of immigration would be a major factor in altering the percentage con- 
tribution of the population age group 25-64 to the labour force.) ‘The pro- 
portion of the population in the age group 65 and over included in the labour 
force declined consistently from 25.6 per cent in 1946 to 20.6 per cent in 1954. 
It is estimated that in 1955, 20 per cent of the population in this age group 
will be in the labour force and that by 1965 this proportion will further decline 
to 18 per cent, thereafter, it is assumed that this downward trend will level out. 


May 21, 1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Labor Force, May, 1955 
1960 - 1975 - Submission of Ontario to the Royal Commission on Canada's 
Economic Prospects, January 26, 1956, p.118. 
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Index of Employment 


With the boom economic conditions that prevailed during the year, the index of 
employment for Ontario in 1956 stood at the highest level ever reached - 120.7, 7.7 
points above the 1955 average of 113.0. The 1956 average was double the 1939 index 
of 57.3 and two and two-thirds times the 1921 figure of 45.2. Since 1945, the index 
of employment has risen every year but one-1954. The index in 1955 was still some- 
what below the 1953 average, but in 1956, it surged to new heights. 


In every region and sub-region in the Province, the index of employment for manu- 
facturing has risen considerably since June, 1949 (the first date for which the index 
is available on a regional basis). In several regions, the index, by the end of 1956, 
was 20 or more points above mid-1949. In every region, the index was higher at the 
end of 1956 than it had been in June, 1954. The index of employment in mining was also 
higher in every region by the end of 1956 than in June, 1954. In the Sault sub-region, 
where the uranium developments of recent years have increased the importance of the 
mining industry tremendously,the index at the end of 1956 was three times what it had 
been in June, 1955. 


The employment index was higher in every industrial division and group, with some 
exceptions, in 1956 than in 1955 and 1947. The greatest increase came in the aircraft 
and parts industry, where the 1956 index -513.4- was five times the 1949 average. 


In all Ontario metropolitan centres, the index of employment for 1956 was higher 
than in 1955 and in half of them, it was at the highest level since figures were first 
collected for the centre concerned. In nearly every industry in practically every 
city, the 1956 average index of employment was above the 1955 level. 


The index numbers of employment represent the percentage relationships between the 
employees of the establishments currently furnishing data and the corresponding 1949 
averages of these employers. The 1949 figures of employment for firms which have since 
gone out of business are continued in the basic averages; firms or branches opening for 
business since 1949 are tabulated with zero base figures. The basic averages of 
establishments which operated in 1949 but have since been added to the mailing list, have 
been incorporated in the base figures from the date when their co-operation was first 
obtained. 


The monthly surveys from which data is obtained in calculating the index of 
employment relate to all branches of the following industries: forestry (chiefly logging); 
mining (includes milling, quarrying, oil wells); manufacturing; transportation, storage 
and communication; construction; public utilities; trade; finance, insurance and real 
estate; services (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, drycleaning plants, business 
service and recreation service). The surveys do not cover firms usually employing fewer 
than 15 persons, the number of which is very large in relation to their employee totals; 
establishments reducing their staffs below this minimum are not necessarily removed from 
the mailing list. Data are requested from all classes of employees, irrespective of 
their functions in the business; statistics for the owners are excluded. Employers 
operating in two or more lines of business, or in different provinces or cities, are 
asked to furnish separate monthly returns for their establishments in the different 
units. Virtual limitation of the surveys to firms with staffs of 15 and over results 
in a large and relatively even coverage of total employment in the included industries. 
The representation for each industry, though large, is more uneven; the proportion of 
workers covered depends upon the organization of particular industries into larger or 
smaller units. The questionnaire used in the monthly surveys asks employers to state 
the number of wage and salary employees drawing pay in the last pay periods in the 
month. Workers on strike or laid off as an indirect result of a strike during the 
reported pay periods are not included in the statistics unless they draw pay from they 
employer, €.g., take paid holidays during the dispute. The workers reported are not 
necessarily employed for a period of a week by any one establishment. In order to reduce 
duplication - as individuals may appear on the payrolls of more than one employer ina 
period of several weeks - data are furnished only for the last pay period in the month. 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
V95r 
1952 
1953 
1954. 
O55 
1956 


Note: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT, ONTARIO, BY MONTHS, 1921 - 1956 


MR ESI 1S eS Sad Eo ne ep oie 8 ee tm Ss 


Av'ge. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 


Oo 
oO 
Q 


45.2 42.2 47.0 46.0 44.5 44.6 45.3 bh.g 45.3 44.7 45.9 46.4 45.9 
46.5 41.8 42.5 43.6 43.3  4h.o 46.9 47.6 48.5 49.0 SOO Ost. DOst 
49.9 45.7: 48.2 48,5 47.1 . YBre—sigeesiee 51.8 52.3 51.2 51.2 49.9 
47.9 45-9 48.0 47.9 46.7 47.9 49.2 48.8 48.2 47.4 48.9 48.2 47.1 
47.5 43.4 Uho5 45.3° 45.3 46.8 47.9 49.0 48.5 9.5 50.3 50.0 4o.4 
49.9 46.0 47.0 47.6 47.0 46.2 50.8:151.8 51.6 52.3 5. Sl ao. 
52.9 48.5 49.3 50.2 50.3 52.3 5See2IN5h.5 57 55.3 5559 550mm pt. 7 
56.9 SLs) 52.6 = 53736 535s) $5502. 9572 o 65901 5976.9 59.8 60.3: VOO.Tan 60-0 
61.7 510, 5026) » 59281 g5S Oise mols Ome Ona ntioae fe Gin eae G Bien OS. aa Ol.” 
574 Done. Dork. <9] <9 gob Aaa o oe DOr, BaOs 5I>0. Soy9 BT et 55-9... 54.2 
BO. 7 50. SL.0: SOLO" 7 ol. 3) Boek OL oes oem Ie OE SOs HOt HORT = Ole hOn7 
hy 47.0 46.4 46.0 45.6 44.8 45.2 44.7 43.6 42.6 Ua S On Ne (Dente «li 
42.2 39°25, 39255 “HOO 3952) 39.0) Horomia sG. Wally il Hho 45.8: 46.7 
50.8 Hof 47.8 b9.0' ols ~ Ho. = Samos. 53.2) 51.8 52.5 51. 50am 51 0 
Sulee! 49.2" 50.2 51.9. 50.4. LOSI. O" SOl ere sdae le. seed Bly 2s 5D les. 6 
53.5 Dede Sis so ) 52000 (iS el Gino a oo. Tees 56.4 56.5 56.6 
59.2 53.8 “Sung TSU be Bhan bbe 65 Oda: BOI ee NOLL MIO o 65.8) 165.800 03.0 
Dito 50.9)! 58.2. 57.00) 54 OA Rbe da Soe Ext Sip Lal SOs Tey 76 BOO 51 ~ Oxy S 7 +3 
57.3 She Say oe Sue  Selem t pInIDOOm seo Silele meee 60.8 62.3 62.4 
64.2 60,7 160.3 GO.T 59.4 60.4 voseOmOlay, O5.05 G6u6 60 701. 70.0 
17-9 69.1 7O.L 97166 FExO a fovOu TorsesoO.e 180.6) oe cl 8326 Gh.Om Gt 4 
87.0 83.6 84.7 G4.6 B48 )°85.4> ergs e7.6 87.0 S827 89.5 89.%291.1 
90.0 90.7 90.3 90.2 8978) 88.0. G856)869.5 85.6 S0.7 90.56 90.85n91.3 
89.5 89.9 89.5  89.1.88.6 S°87.7 (S8i8.680.7; 80.7 9028 GO “90 saa OT on 
86.7 89.3, 89.4, 89,3 86.8 ~'O7s 8679. 187.3 66.4. 85.2 S27 C3aeanel.3 
86.8 83.97) SF.7) BAT Gauri Shas 16702. 1 One © 65. Foon 88.0 90.4 91.8 
94.7 91.1 591.6" 92.1--92,7- "928.0 93,6, 95.4, | 9578, 9558 O(wan 90.5: a99.8 
98.9 98-7. 06-8: MOTs] “96.8 “Songer 19775.. '99.8. 99. 1. 100.18 oO, e101 6.a0e05 
100.0 LOOSS) (GOO MOSSS “OTe HOO eco MOUROMLOOVe Tones) SHOSnO TOlw Ty TOlso 
102.7 100-1 98.3 97.9 98.2 Gor lomresi03.8 104,06 105.1) T0773 10822 9.09.2 
110.4 L080 LO7s2" “107.3 10822 TSS. oO mm Ono mite. 5 iG 112.35 eho Lilekoe ens 
ISO 109.9 208.4 '108.5 10S.) SToss8 Ones. 5) Wie SG IdS.o Ia Seoul aS 
nea ag ila U RA iabc hab hbeNon bbe see aul ilceist7P salpay a lisye th matt” alalifyt! alley ey Sillinls 
110.9 ILO 33. 11028" (1O.2 109.0) mOS2O).1 LOmmmamlL ey Teac lta lO emai Oae 
13,0 109.2 107 40208. 2°108.6) (TOTS. 11390, 217. AL5SS, 21710. Be SET. ey a 
120.7 115.3 113.5 115.5 116.7 118.3 121.2 123.7. 124.1 123.4 124.7 126.0 126.0 
The index is calculated as at the first day of the month. 


The annual figure is an average of the monthly figures. 
The data refer to firms usually employing more than 15 persons in the following 
industries: forestry (mainly logging); mining, milling, quarrying and oil wells; 
manufacturing; construction; transportation, storage and communication; public 
utility operation; trade; finance, insurance and real estate; specified branches 
of the service industry, chiefly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, 
recreational and business services. 

ployment, Payrolls & Weekly Farnings, 


Source: 1921-1952 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Em , 


January, 1949 - June 1953. 
1953-1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Review of Employment & Payrolls, 1955.5) Leds 


1956 - Calculated from Employment & Payrolls, (monthly) January, 1956 - January,1957. 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954. 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING, ONTARIO, 1949-1956 
alae he rence esheets ciate nahtniasisomnasites Btn Meet AB me Ae 
REGIONS 


(1949 = 100) 


— i — mr eee 


EASTERN ONTARIO 
100.7 


\O 
Ww 
=] 


ONN FER FORPROO- 


105. 
hie. 107.0 207-0 108.1 100.7. 110.2 172, 
He hs a SR er go Os ge ot oS 
(A) Ottawa Valley 
100. 
92. 
100. 
99. 
110% 
: 105. 
107.9 102.7 102.6 103.5 102.9 104.9 108.8 110.9 111.6 112.8 112.2 
ese LO J2R1O9. 1109, 0110. feito ol be Oml Ok Onesie alee Gn 
(B) Upper St. Lawrence 

100.7 
95-1 

108. 

103. 

109. 

105. 

118.0 113.2 113.2:113.0) 114.8 11526 117. 
Deans teo6O Leto ASL oh lot 7) Tae Ge lea, 
LAKE ONTARIO 


a Ae aa Deg Bt yp baat 2 a Gre ey 
123.2 12326 12k -2 120.2 121.0, 118.6 


110. 
119. 


116.9 119.3, 12156 12025,.123.%-324.§ 
126.5 22702 12733) 120,.9.123 ane 


96. 

100.6 ° 94 .3° G7 396.3 Gh eg O72 Wion. 

110.2 100.4 102.0 102.0 104.1 106.4 109. 
METROPOLITAN 


105.5 102.4.109.7 110.0 LOS e020 


g) 
0 
i 
2 
2 
0 
oy 
92.1 
1 
6 
i 
0 
8 
6 112.6 117.4 115.2 122.6 115.6 114.4 


119.6 116.5 117.2 119.6 120.4 120.6 
125.5 117.4 117.9 124.4 126.3 126.8 
NIAGARA 


121 8" TIO.2 121 O° 118.7 yhoo: Sebi Gee 
128.1 126.1°325-4 127.0, 129.9. 1306) 


98. 
99.9 94.2 95.7 96.1 97.0 OT ep Lol aloes 
106.4 99.2 99.6 103.1 106.0 107.3 108.3 1 
{A) Burlington 


LOWS) LOG see 03 a7 Ol mer lol ah 
108.3 108.3 108.8 109.3 109.0 


O° 
\O 
Se Ke 
(oe) 


95.8 
96.4 90.5 91.3 91.8 93.4 93.7 95.8 97-9 97.5 100.4 101.6 101.3 101.8 
102.6 100.5 100.8 101.0 102.1 103.5 104.3 105.4 103.7 102.3 101.9 102.6 103.6 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING, ONTARIO, 1949-1956 
REGIONS 


(i9k9 = 100) 
Av'ge. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


(B) Niagara 


1949 99.6 
1950 95.8 
1951 110.2 ,- 
1952 V5.2 
1953 ES al 
1954 104.6 


1955 106.2 101.3 104.0 104.2 103.9 105.4 107.0 109.8 108.4 118.1 107.9 104.2 99.6 
1956 113.6 96.8 97-3 107.0 113.4+ 1I4.4 116.0 117.9 127.1 129.6 121.9 1220/2 129.4 
LAKE ERIE 
1949 Sateen. UMNO L) 
1950 100.6 
1951 109.6 
1952 103.9 
1953 114.6 
1954 105.1 


1955 108.3 101.2 102.6 104.0 106.5 106.3 108.1 112.4 110.8 112.6 112.2 112.2 111.0 
1956 112.7 108.6 108.8 12. Ih. a V1 le 29, We 1S. 83 L302 110) LS L607 ek 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 


1949 oh.8 
1950 103.3 
1951 abel or(s 
1952 102.3 
1953 eR 
1954 95.3 


1955 101.5 81.7 83.4 100.9 103.2 102.7 104.1 108.4 106.5 98.7 109.4 109.4 109.2 
1956 105.2 106.6 107.4 108.9 108.8 108.5 105.7 105.7 105.2 90.0 102.1 105.3 108.4 


(A) Border 

1949 Qh .3 

1950 103.8 

1951 2.2 

1952 100.1 

LobS 112.3 

1954 92.2 

1955. .99.5 T7r-+ 79.3. 99.1 102.3-H01.7 102.9 107.2 10416 95:56 107.9 108.7) 108.4 

1956. 103.0 105.2 105.7 107.8 107.5 107.0 103.5 103.3 102.5 85.3 98.9 102.8 106.7 
(B) Lambton 

1949 97 «4 

1950 100.3 

1951 109.1 

1952 Take: 

1953 eae 

1954 sla) 


1955 111.9 104.8 105.3) 110.7 108.0'HO7.9 WO, 114.6 116.4 118.0 197 4 93.2913. 3 
1956. 117-E WHS 116.3) LIS .2) Stay LL: -7, 11.7, 6 WSs FP 1197253155 OP 5011 O20 11 WG 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 


19k9 ; 99-1 

1950 96.3 

1951 104.4 

1952 94.8 

1953 101.5 

1954 98.8 

1955 96.1 9159 91.7 92-9) 202.) a63.0 wl 96.9 - 96.3 “99.3 100:2 161.5 aneo. 1 
1956 104.7 100.3 99.8 100.2 101.9 103.1 104.5 106.6 106.1 107.1 107.8 109.4 109.8 

GEORGIAN BAY 

1949 VOI. 3 

1950 95.8 

1951 105.2 

1952 102.6 

1953 106.5 

1954 101.7 , 

1955 99.2 94.6 93.5 93.3 94.0 94.9 97.3 112.5 97.8 101.1 103.2 104.0 104.0 
1956 108.6 100.1 100.1 103.1 105.1 106.6 109.1 112.1 111.4 112.0 114.1 116.4 113.3 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING, ONTARIO, 1949-1956 
REGIONS 


(1949 = 100) 


Av'ge. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


ee a eo 


(A) Blue Wate 


1949 98.8 
1950 94.9 
1951 106.5 
1952 102.2 
1953 OS ale 
1954 100.8 
1955 98.4 96.1 95.0. 94.8 95.4 95.0 96.0 97.6 96.6 99.6 103.6 105.5 105.9 
1956 109.4 102.1 101.9 104.7 106.8 108.0 109.3 112.1 110.6 112.0 113.9 117.3 114.5 
(B) Highlands 
19k9 118.1 
1950 alonl,<7¢ 
ODL 96.6 
1952 105.7 
1953 AKoes) 
1954 108.2 


MGSGe Ob w4  G3e'7 WG2.77 Br Osea sommou ey 106.4 11O.2 Wo6s3. 260710056" 9253) moos 
HE56. O26) 85.3 86.7, iliel GOON S610) 1CeneLlo. sn iip. On el Demme 0 2 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 


1949 Osha 
1950 107.5 
1951 11.0 
1952 122.7 
1953 126.0 
1954 116.0 


1955 IL. LOW 5. 105.6 107.6 109s ims. 7 le OeG! eae tel eon sL oom 
1956 126.1 117.4 116.4 126.1 117.8 220.3 122.2 133.7.133.8 136.7 135. 
(A) Clay Belt 


6) Tohe 6 qler 8 
5.2 133.2 130.0 


1949 102.6 
1950 106.8 
1951 sai au 
1952 119.4 
1953 116.6 
1954 nana 


1955 115.1 102.0 102.9 102.9 104.2 107.8 115.9 126.3 129.7 130.8 125.7 120.5 110.2 
1956 119.8 108.4 106.7 106.0 108.6 112.7 124.9 129.9 132.9 130.3 129.7 126.6 120.6 
(B) Nickel Range 


1949 OLA 

1950 105.9 

1951 TG 

1952 120.4 

1953 122.9 

1954 125.2 : 

1955 123.6 120.4 118.7/127-8 117.72 eee a6 e, 129.3 10615 127.7 126.0 deauk 
1956 129.3 124.3: 123.0 122.6 123.4 122.4 129.0 132.8 129.1 138.7 136.1 135.4 134.8 

(C) Sault 

1949 104.1 

1950 109.8 

1951. daly 5 

1952 127.7 

1953 136.4 

1954 LOS 


1955 114.8 89.7 Qh.5 101.2 104.7. LUE eoeiee6 i 198. 397127 on125. 
1956 129.2 117.1 117.0 IL7.2 119.0 (Ie 2 131-6: 137-5 139.5 139.7 138. 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 


6 124.1 120.2 
5 136s L3ees 


1949 102s 
1950 99.5 
1951 104.8 
1952 126.2 
1953 OF 
1954 uae. u 


1955. 113.9 104.8 104.7 107.2 108.3 109.9 114.7 117.1 120.9 123.7 121.8 119.4 114.7 
1956 117.0 111.5 114.2 115.5 113.5 115.3 119.1 121.7 120:6-121.9 120.2 11706 4135 


Source; Memos supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT, IN MINING, ONTARIO, 1949-1956 


SPECIFIED REGIONS 


Av'ge. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 


MOSS NOS O VOR. 3 0 On OO amos dual OL meals 
1956. 103.2 100.8 102.9 10254 102.8 102.8. 103) 
(B) Nickel Range 


10348 LOS) LOK 47 10373108 10210 
104.1 105.4 102.9 103.0 102.4 104.4 


1949 105.9 
1950 103.4 
1951 AOR YE 
1952 124.4 
Is} 129.7 
1954 141.9 
1955 140.4 135.1 131.9 120.0 119.6 142.1 159.2 148.1 148.7 147.2 144.6 146.0 1h2.4 
1956 147.8 129.6 121.6 131.7 132.6 146.0 152.6 166.4 176.3 175.9 150.0 144.1 147.1 
(A) Border 
1949 101.8 
1950 104.0 
1951 TESS 
NgIby2 130.6 
1953 139.7 
1954 isi (( 
1955 155.3 152.2 150.9 134.7 134.7 158.5 159.2 164.3 164.8 163.5 161.5 159.2 159.7 
1956 =) 9 T4392. 3-1358 2: Tho: 6) ThOLG 160.3) 1693 680.0 WWD 290.6, = - - 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
1949 101.3 
1950 103.7 
1951 VLOw 
1952 8.2 
1953 117.9 
1954 fe 3 
1955 11679) 11532; 715.8 116-0: 116.1.416.0 436.1 116.3 127.1. 1U7e6 I eng ao. § 
1956 126.0 119.1 121.1 121.4 122.7 123.8 124.9 126.7 128.9 129.4 129.4 132.6 131.9 
(A) Clay Belt 
1949 100.8 
1950 100.4 
1951 103.3 
1952 WOT 3 
1953 102.4 
1954 TOM '7, 
8 
h 


1949 102.1 
1950 LLOSF 
1951 129.4 
1952 146.4 
1953 SHS 6 
1954 15157 
1955 139.7 140.5 140.8 140.2 140.0 140.1 137.7 139.9 139.6 140.4 140.0 139.6 138.0 
1956 SINGsIe 138.3). 4 We eS Sedo Omori iad Tero Tho, Oe Onl> 7.3 mluo.o 
(C) Sault 
1949 102.7 
1950 109.2 
1951 89.9 
1952 100.7 
1953 117.4 
1954 13,2 


1955 =16256 130.6 132.5 136038337. Tigo Shy .6- 52.2 US. 7 16proa Tie 254 15-26.9 
1956 334.7 251.8 262.9 269.4 286.3 293.5 311.8 330.9 352.3 391.4 401.2 421.1 443.5 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 


1949 97-3 
1950 104.3 
epost 95.2 
1952 80.3 
1953 86.4 
1954 88.5 


1955) 785.25, 63.4 62.5 002-57 ue.O -oa Ome eo neoed. (Often O79 07.51 700.8, 00.0 
1956. 96.8:~89.6.. 62.65 93.3000, 03,55 00700 9000 10Ls 10b.2, 99.5 102.1. 100.2 
Note: A separate index for the Border sub-region of the Lake St. Clair Region has not 
~~ een prepared since September, 1956. 

Source: Memos supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS AND GROUPS, ONTARIO, 1947 - 1956 


Industrial Composite 


Forestry (chiefly logging) 
Mining 
Gold 
Other Metal 
Manufacturing 
Food and Beverages 
Meat Products 
Canned & Preserved Fruits & Vegs 
Bread and Other Bakery Products 
Rubber Products 
Leather Products 
Boots and Shoes (except rubber) 
Textile Products (except clothing) 
Cotton Yarn & Broad Woven Goods 
Woollen Goods 
Clothing (textile and fur) 
Men's Clothing 
Women's Clothing 
Knit Goods 
Wood Products 
Saw and Planing Mills 
Furniture 
Paper Products 
Pulp and Paper Products 
Other Paper Products 


Printing, Publishing & Allied Inds 


Tron and Steel Products 
Agricultural Implements 
Tron Castings 
Machinery Mfg 
Primary Iron and Steel 
Sheet Metal Products 

Transportation Equipment 
Aircraft and Parts 
Motor Vehicles 


Motor Vehicle Parts & Accessories 
Railroad & Rolling Stock Equipment 


Non-ferrous Metal Products 
Brass and Copper Products 
Smelting and Refining 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Chemical Products 
Construction 
Buildings and Structures 


Highways, Bridges & Street Constr'n 


Transportation, Storage & Commun'n 
Steam Railways 
Electric and Motor Transportation 
Communication 

Public Utility Operation 

Trade 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 
Banking, Investment and Loan 

Service 

Hotels and Restaurants 

Laundries and Dry Cleaning Plants 
Other Services 


(1949: = 100) 
1947 1948 19h9 
OT 98.9 OOO: 
160.9 148.3 100.0 
G3 G9 -ELOO. © 
98.7 100.9 100.0 
8256 Teo OOO 
95.7 1 99k8 E1000 
97.4 99.4 100.0 
93.5 Ol AOO%0 
109.0 101.5 100.0 
99.0 99.2 100.0 
116 (0) 908.0 10020 
103.3 100.0 100.0 
Oe5 = 96,7 7100.0 
9835) HOSBN2 “A1O0)0 
89.1 198.7 aIGO.0 
104.0 108.8 100.0 
95.6 99.8 100.0 
96.8 99.3 100.0 
836 6189.0) 1007.0 
OO OES elOOLOn 
OGM pulO2n le OORO 
96.6 99.3 100.0 
100.1 100.7 100.0 
O86 - 101.95 OOK 0 
LOL BLOG, 4.00.0 
9315. 4 96n/ 10050 
OPE Oh.6. 20080 
95.6 101.7 100.0 
99.7. 115.6 100.0 
BIS. 295s HOO.0 
1OSRT BLO2.2 BOORO 
OW6) O26 7 WOO.0 
92.9 94.1 100.0 
9Bee B9OSaD - dOGEO 
- - 100.0 
89.8 93.3 100.0 
99.3. 91.6 . 10040 
89.6 , OI 100R0 
97-6 100.9 100.0 
HOS.) LOneIl LOORO 
91.6 --99.6. 100.0 
93.8 -—98:8: 10020 
90.5 93.9 100.0 
94.3 98.7 100.0 
86.9 95.6 100.0 
85.6 95.9 100.0 
eal CHiN ELOONS 
OHI Ofc oa OORO) 
97.4 .100.9 100.0 
ORS Goyet ToOxr0 
8629 “ole Too0ro 
72.5 —8FI8 -100.0 
8855 °95%7 100%0 
88.53 “9550 10040 
88.5 95.9 100.0 
92.0 95.9 100.0 
g2.4 96.1)" 100.0 
O2n S978 2000 
94.4 99.5 100.0 
98.9 101.8 100.0 


1950 
102.7 


99.8 
104.1 
99 4 
110.5 
101.6 
LOO} 1. 
102.8 
93.1 
102.8 
101.8 


1951 
110.4 


139.6 
110.1 
gu 4 
P35 ea 
108.6 
101.6 
107.4 
106.1 
105.6 
107 4 
95 .6 


1952 
112.0 


126.6 
115.6 

91.4 
149.5 


108.8 


103.0 
are 2: 
107.0 
O21 
TOS 
90.8 
93.7 
93.7 
96.0 
19.9 
g2.8 
NODC 
96.0 
84.7 
Odes 3S 
102.8 
100.0 
107.9 
UUBED 
100.7 
105.7 
109.0 
104.1 
97.3 
UO 
12h .6 
102.9 
135.3 
380.5 
110.6 
123;.0 
read ee) 
110.2 
100.9 
130.7 
120.5 
105.6 
TEA 
127.9 
126.6 
Ieee} 
109.6 
108.9 
Talia 
235 
qa ea 
113.5 
120.0 
110.5 
124.4 
126.4 
108.9 
103.8 
103.6 
118.0 


1953 
Tae 


98.0 
112.6 

78.7 
160.4 
114.5 
103.2 
116.9 
102.6 
102.5 
107.4 


bw 
Ke) 
A 
TS 


| 


106.5 
104.2 
IST Ae 
555 9 
105.5 
106.5 
99.4 
Sy 2 
101.8 
137.4 
135.0 
ANB AO 
SISA 
ies 
ieee} 
116.6 
108.7 
103.3 
115.2 
120.2 
118.6 
119.2 
123.9 
Les 
Se hol 
130.8 
stake yl 
106.5 
104.8 
142.6 


Source: 1947-1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Employment and Payrolls, 1955, Table 7. 
1956 - Calculated from monthly totals given in Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Employment and Payrolls, (monthly) February, 1956 - January, 1957. 


1922 
113.0 


B53 
1157 

19-7 
PIAL 
109.2 
103.9 
121.5 
109.0 
101.3 
103.3 


87.7 


91.8 
84.7 
97.5 
66.3 
obey 
g2.8 
90.4 
E35) 
98.8 
94.6 
103.6 
113.5 
Tes 
108.1 


114.0 


100.4 
65.7 
88.4 

110.0 

118.8 

104.4 

138.2 

505.7 

119.4 

11: 
91.7 

116.6 

105.9 

140.2 

1359 

120.1 

ISHED 

114.4 

107.4 

Asn ae 

analea! 

TOD. ( 

ab yey 

IES 2 

121.0 

1232 

127.3 

127.5 

133.2 

136.6 

116.5 

108.3 

106.9 

150.3 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS AND GROUPS, METROPOLITAN CENTRES, ONTARIO, 1947-1956 


(1949 = 100) 


Industrial Composite 
Manufacturing 
Pulp and Paper Mills 
Printing, Publishing & Allied Inds 
Iron and Steel Products 
Construction 
Trade 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 
Service 


Industrial Composite 
Manufacturing 
Food and Beverages 
Meat Products 
Rubber Products 
Textile Products (except clothing) 
Clothing (textile and fur) 
Men's Clothing 
Women's Clothing 
Paper Products 
Printing, Publishing & Allied Inds 
Iron and Steel Products 
Transportation Equipment 
Electrical Apparatus & Supplies 
Chemical Products 
Construction 
Building and General Engineering 
Transportation, Storage & Commun. 
Electric and Motor Transportation 
Public Utility Operation 
Trade 
Wholesale 
Retail 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 
Banking, Investment and Loan 
Insurance 
Service 
Hotels and Restaurants 


Industrial Composite 

Manufacturing 

Textile Products (except clothing) 
Iron and Steel Products 


Industrial Composite 
Manufacturing 
Textile Products (except clothing) 
Clothing (textile and fur) 
Iron and Steel Products 
Electrical Apparatus & Supplies 
Construction 
Retail Trade 


Tudustrial Composite 
Manufacturing 
Pulp and Paper Mills 
Iron and Steel Products 
Transportation Equipment 
Construction 


1947 194% 1949 1950 
EASTERN ONTARIO REGION 
OU4 9645 MOOKO T0321 
94.1 198.0 CO.0 403.6 
99.3 Bolt Mooyo wosns 
O72. DOU MOO O* GiOTR2 
g2.8 100.8 100.0 91.8 
74.4 88.9 100.0 104.1 
9035 TRO5K6) WOOROS ElOweS 
95.3 98:7 BOOtO Godse 

103.2 Woke Woo.o) Giem.7 

ma‘TROPOLITAN REGION 
Toronto 
932 ©3973) 400.0 BLOT 
94.9 98.2 100.0 103.5 
96.6 98.0 100.0 102.5 
Ol 3997.2" ThOOnO Biola: 

125.6 i2%.2 "100101 4.98.5 
97-4 98.8 100.0 101.5 
92.4 "96.7 1000° 4100.7 
96.3 100.2 100.0 100.8 
84.2 90.4 100.0, 101.5 
93-7)" - 96NL: 20050 “ee .9 
92.0 “959 TOONO: Hols 
9257 LOO “GOOLO” MOae 3, 
97-4 86.5 100.0 109.6 
98.7 100.6 100.0 113.5 
95. SOFA ACOLO) HiGa.6 
98.7 102.7. LoGvo Sap. 7 

102.7 “LOXL6 coco Tess 
92.8 9521. 200.0 4.03.8 
G5. Mine 1 e1OOKO) sO 
7308 VORT 100 G6.7 
89°52 99579 200.0 B0s.9 
8633" 293% Aono A071 
90.5 9649 100.0 102.6 
90.6 [ORSD SOONG FToRs 
94.0 97.1 100.0 105.9 
86.9 93.2 100.0 109.9 
ONS | SOEs NOOO Mm aOgey: 
95-4 100.7 WO070: ToOIPO 

NIAGARA REGION 
Brantford 
96.8 LOSTS.. 10016 097.5. 
OF..3 LOR TOGLON A Ones 
91.6 100.3 100.0 100.6 
123.9 “ISh.2e TOOL) BOlne 
Hamilton ; 
91.6. K9689 WlOOsOMm dOORS 
92.4 97.5 100.0 99.9 
95.6 106.9 100.0 102.0 
98.3 104.4 100.0 84.8 
92.0 <Qfel 210060 20387 
9541 Ofek BOGeO aon 
88.9. 99.0 100.0 96.2 
88.4 94.1 100.0 109.5 
STs “OBNR: TOOSO 1OSK7 
1OO<5 TOUS) OOO, eee) 
99.2 105.1 100.0 98.0 

LO2t6 1.06 OSs -oReT 
96 50-918 4.0000 325.26 
60.3° 58.3 100.0 209.5 


1951 


108.4 
106.7 
106.2 
109.2 
89.7 
italy gre. 
104.0 
O32 
103.8 


11087 
109.9 
100.3 
107 <8 
TOS ea 
97.6 
98.7 
100.9 
103.6 
102.8 
106.6 
TASS 
151.2 
127 38 
104.3 
132.3 
clea 
108.0 
10632. 


1952 


I35e4 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS AND GROUPS, METROPOLITAN CENTRES, ONTARIO, 1947-1956 
1949 = 100 


LAKE ERIE REGION 


London 

LRT ate omy CoO eo h. lage 200s eo toa), 1956), 

Industrial Composite 92.6 95.8 100.0 104.4 108.8 108.8 113.8 110.9 111.4 116.9 
Manufacturing 96.6 99.6 100.0 103.7 108.0 105.3 115.5 109.8 107.6 112.4 
Food and Beverages 95.9! ULOL Asp i100: One 198.202 98.3) 20262 W074 420869) 06,4. - 106.3 

Clothing 100.44. 9938.4 100.0 ton. 9) 19608 219% OBST: 90.54 86.9 BEL 

Paper Products 116 60°" 99.59" 2100 TON L064 BM 109, 9 LONI 1 1654 209.9 SOR. 3 - 113.0 

Printing, Publishing & Allied Inds 100.9 101.4 100.0 106.2 105.6 98.5 105.7 107.0 104.3 106.0 

Iron and Steel Products 99.2 99,6 100.0 113.4 425339" Borel OTIBce 925m. OL.5 96.0 

Construction 83.8. 49049) 9100.0) 1205.2 o106 104 14.0 05a 7 68.1 1 Bok Tossa 
Retail Trade SO.T5s' (CONS SOC TO™ Iiauier 110.0"! POONA OG 7e MIStOF 1607 118.5 
Finance, Insurance and Real Fstate O'S O62 ULOG LO” MOF 9 TL TORI B Le 195 60! 195 Se RaRObo: 131.7 

LAKE ST. CLAIR REGION 
Windsor 7 

Industrial Composite Gere eet-D WOO. 102.27 0107.7. 107.0, Tilek 98,9 lela) 16gc6 
Manufacturing Gh «De G36G. LOO TOL. S 100.1 105.1 It0.7- Ba. esiG aes. 
Iron and Steel Products - = - - - U3 RAB O VOL, TOP A aO Ts 

Transportation Equipment 92.7 93.2, 100.0" 201.2) 105..9...102.0, 10635 82.8 . 97.0) fo0an 

Trade 8552-9997 8 100s Oc DOW. 5whOSFOP LOZ eP—-108. 107.3 105.9 110.3 

UPPER GRAND RIVER REGION 
Kitchener 

Industrial Composite 964%, 98.7 100.0% 102.0 40622 102.0 2108.7 103.4 oe ek 112.3 
Manufacturing 101.2 101.0 100.0 100.5° 105.1 100.0 2106.4 96.8 98.2 105.0 
Food and Beverages 85.5 96.8 100.0 104.4 104.7 108.8 115.0 112.3 117.6 122.9 

Rubber Products 114.1 108.6 100.0 99.6 107.6 103.8 104.9 87.5 89.0 93.7 

Leather Products O97 98.7 TLOO.0e 98.9 BOBS 89.5 MOONy “Te U Ga Gly 

Wood Products 91.0 95.0 100.0 103.9 101.4 90.0 104.1 94.8 96.3 112.6 

LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION 

Industrial Composite LOSS 5109. “100.0, 95.8 40673" 118.3 “eee” to7 6 LOfep “Toes 
Manufacturing 108.9112 4 L000; 97.7 109.8 132.0 )1B5.h 15,5 115.7 116.8 
Pulp and Paper Mills LOLS, 104.0 “100.0, 96.3 105.7 08/9 205.0" 103.0° 08.1 116.2 

Transportation Equipment 146.7 143.1 100.0 115.2 145.7 230.1 258.0 187.4 179.6 164.0 

Transportation, Storage, Communication 97.1 101.6 100.0 87.2 103.7 112.9 110.9 96.2 100.0 108.9 
Trade F303+~100.1° 100.0. 99.2) 101.9, .103.3.. 105.0 1Ol.7 “1o3gk 11346 


Note: Surveys of weekly wages and salaries are virtually limited to establishments having 15 employees or more. 


Source: 1947-1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Review of Employment and Payrolls, 1955, Table 8. 
1956 - Calculated by Department of Economics from monthly figures in Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Employment and Payrolls,(monthly) January, 1956 - January 1957. 


D-4O 
Labor Demand and Supply 


Unplaced applicants for employment in Ontario in 1956 were at their lowest level since 
the boom days of the Korean expansion of 1951-1953. For example, in January, 1956, unplaced 
applicants numbered 121,193; this was 33,400 fewer than in January, 1955 and 4,600 less than 
in the corresponding month of 1954. The number of unplaced applicants in December, 1956, 
was smaller than in any of the three previous years. The ratio of unfilled vacancies to 
unplaced applicants (which shows the number of jobs available to each person seeking work) 
was higher in 1956 than in any of the years 1952-1955. In nearly every region and for 
practically every month, the number of applicants for work was lower in 1956 than in 
either 1955 or 1954. The highest number of applicants have always been found in the 
Metropolitan and Niagara Regions. 


Data on applications for employment and jobs vacant are based on the placement operations 
records of the federal Unemployment Insurance Commission, which operates a free employment 
service. Unplaced applicants are persons registered for employment who have not been placed 
in jobs at the date concerned, while unfilled vacancies are unfilled jobs on file in employ~ 
ment offices as at the end of the month. The figures for labour demand and supply are 
incomplete in certain fields of activity, especially agriculture. 


UNPLACED APPLICANTS FOR EMPLOYMENT AND UNFILLED VACANCIES, ONTARIO, BY MONTHS, 1951-1956 


1951 Lope 
Vacancies Vacancies 
Unplaced Unfilled as % of Unplaced Unfilled as % of 
Applicants Vacancies Applicants Applicants Vacancies Applicants 
January 4o,112 22 ,430 55.9 87 , 904 7,186 8.2 
February 72,025 14,716 20.4 114,132 7,050 6.2 
March GIST 16,320 2h .2 116,094 T5952 6.7 
April 60,758 eS 35.0 115,614 10,244 8.9 
May 47,105 27,191 Suh 90,163 13,900 15.4 
June 37,748 31,430 83.3 67 ,829 13,895 20.5 
July 40,967 25,640 62.6 58,239 11, 343 19.5 
August 36 ,815 21,612 58.7 Eels) 13,068 2h..6 
September 39,600 23,895 60.3 47, 342 15, 544 32.6 
October 45,175 27 564 61.0 46,240 15,696 33.9 
November 55 , 304 22 ,287 40.3 48,672 12,694 Por 
December To TS Le S65 TS foals 63,871 11,208 aia’ 
1953 1954 
Vacancies Vacancies 
Unplaced Unfilled as % of Unplaced Unfilled as % of 
Applicants Vacancies Applicants Applicants Vacancies Applicants 
January 84, 880 8,147 9.6 125,761 6, 346 5.0 
February 103,277 8,698 8.4 156,493 6,953 ren 
March 102 , 947 10,768 10.4 159, 324 MONS yy 
April 98 , 640 12,372 1255 164,645 7,698 Mas 
May 70,330 15,705 22.3 135, O44 9,764 7.2 
June SILT ESHA 16,607 Sal 106, 744 9,491 8.9 
July 52,285 13,803 26.4 98,511 8,500 8.6 
August 48, 341 13,764 28.5 97 ,983 7,349 7-5 
September 533376 16,025 30.0 104,520 T , 386 ee: 
October 56,965 14,014 24.6 99 , 323 8,858 8.9 
November 70,275 10,942 156 1oh ,698 7,349 fale 
December 97 ,236 9,429 Ot 120,947 8,935 Tau 
1955 1956 
Vacancies Vacancies 
Unplaced Unfilled as % of Unplaced Unfilled as % of 
Applicants Vacancies Applicants Applicants Vacancies Applicants 
January 154,616 5,202 3.4 121,193 10,312 8.5 
February 191,002 6,142 Be 144,968 Lak Sill 
March 188,749 7,079 3.8 145,166 14,919 LORS 
April 181,789 8,261 a5) 137 ,032 16,565 Wid 
May 138,983 10,767 eee 93,676 20,773 22.2 
June 87,240 SON 15.2 60,642 23,443 38.7 
July TT, 546 11,215 14.5 58,528 20,946 35.8 
August 72,776 11, 320 15.6 65,196 22,980 35.2 
September 71,466 13,698 19.2 67 ,033 19,890 Lon 
October 69 , O41 IEP altonl alee al 66,777 19,638 29.4 
November 71, 383 Ie Orr 16.4 62, 322 16 a1 25.9 
December 79,503 12,398 15.6 77, 348 Ly , B44 19.2 


Note: These data refer to the Province of Ontario and not to the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission's Ontario Region. 
Unfilled vacancies are unfilled jobs on file in employment offices as at the end 
of the month. Unplaced applicants are persons registered for employment who have 
not been placed in jobs at the end of the month. 
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Payrolls 


Total weekly payrolls in the larger firms in all Ontario industries in 1956 were 
12 per cent higher than in 1955 and stood at five and three-quarter times the 1939 
figure. A higher level of employment and increased rates of earnings were the main 
contributing factors in the 1956 over 1955 increase. Aggregate weekly payrolls, as a 
result of a continuing rise in employment and wage rates, and, in some industries, 
overtime work, increased steadily, and in some years sharply each year from 1939 to 
1956, except in 1954, when there was a slight drop (0.3 per cent) compared with 1953. 


Payroll indexes are not available by regions for all industries, only for manu- 
facturing and mining. For all regions and sub-regions, there was a considerable 
increase in manufacturing payrolls between 1955 and 1956, as there had been for 1955 
compared with 1954. Both the main mining regions of Ontario - Northeastern Ontario and 
Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario - as well as the Lake St. Clair Region, showed a 
considerable increase in mining payrolls for 1956 compared with 1955 and with 1949. 
The sharpest increase occurred in the Sault sub-region of the Northeastern Ontario 
Region where the great upsurge in mining employment resulting from the new uranium 
developments had a marked effect on the payrolls index. 


Payrolls for the larger firms in all industries in the more important manufac- 
turing centres in Ontario, were higher in 1956 than in 1955. All centres, with one 
exception, showed a much higher index for 1956 than for the earliest year for which 
@ payroll index was available. 


The index numbers of payrolls represent the percentage relationships between the 
aggregate weekly earnings of the employees of establishments furnishing data and the 
corresponding 1939 average figures of these employers. The surveys relate to all 
branches of the following industries: forestry (chiefly logging ); mining; manufac- 
turing; transportation, storage and communication; construction; public utilities; 
trade; finance, insurance and real estate; services (mainly hotels, restaurants, 
laundries, dry-cleaners, recreational and business services). Not covered are firms 
usually employing under 15 persons, the number of which is very large in relation to 
their employee totals; however, establishments reducing their staffs below this 
minimum are not necessarily removed from the mailing list. Data for the payrolls 
survey is collected at the same time and in the same manner as the data used in making 
up the index of employment and average wages and salaries. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PAYROLLS, ONTARTO, BY MONTHS 1939 = 1956 
(19k9 = 100) 


Year Av'ge Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1939 31.8 
TOHOae 880 
1941 50.3 48.0 49.5 50.0 
1942 BO e526 56! 
1943 oUALS {on 
1944 Bene? 4e@p 
1945 spines wonte 
1946 64.0 56. 
1947 7(Giniy eee 
1948 SA Beh 
1949. 100.0 96. 
1950 107.8 99.1 100.9 101.5 102.3 103.0 105.5 109.4 109.8 109.5 114.9 117.5 119.7 
151 ¢. 12653 Tih .o'IRO. 7 S04 123.0 125.6 128.0 132.4 131.6 132.9 136.3 136.4 136.8 
1952 \ Web. 6 129.3 135.3-436.5 137-5 137-5 139.5 143.8 244.0 146.1 149.3 150.8 152.0 
1953, 153.6 142.4 149.6 151.1 151.3 152.8 153.5 156.2 155.5 156.6 159.4 158.6, 156.3 
1954 153.2 148.9 152.1 152.8 150.6 151.1 151.8 155.5 154.8 154.2 SD erie 155100 
£Oge ) Seu 150.1 152.0 15h.7 155.6 158.7 162.5 166.1 165.3 167.9 170.0 170.5 170.9 
1956 181.9 163.4 166.6 171.5 17 -? 478.2 181.9 187.6 188.3° 187.3 192.2 195.4 195.4 
Note: Surveys of payrolls are virtually limited to establishments with 15 or more 
employees. 
Data for most of the earlier years were obtained by converting the original 
figures, which were on a 1941 « 100 base. 
Data apply to the first day of the month. 
Source: 1939-1953 - memo from Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
1954-1956 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Employment and Payrolls (monthly ) 
January, 1955 - January,1957, Table A; Review of Employment and 
Payrolls, 1955, Table A, PT ey 
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Year 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954. 
IS 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
THO 3) 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 


1950. 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1945 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PAYROLLS IN MANUFACTURING, ONTARIO, 1949 - 1956 


Av'ge. Jan. Feb. 


166.7 
184.0 


161.4 
IWGss 


WAL sis! 
188.6 


148.2 
173-9 


178.0 
196.4 


143.3 
161.9 


153.9 
169.6 


151.5 
165.7 


156.3 
(Geo 


135.3 
150.0 


168.1 
fg 


131.2 
143.5 


124 4 


Wwe 


156.4 
yg 


151.0 
166.0 


161.7 
182.4 


139.6 
158.8 


173.2 
178.9 


135.4 
V7.5 


126.8 
148.4 


REGIONS 


(1949 = 100) 


Mar. April May June July 
EASTERN ONTARIO REGION 


98. 

oT. 

120. 

OT 

146. 

148. 

157.6 160.6 162297165) 
Wie Sy alrs\yoy ale Cac. kesh 
(A) Ottawa Valley 


OWA NARPWRWY 


98.8 


150.9 


Upson alse a aI 0) WENA AUS iif 


167.3 168.5 175.8 178.4 187 


(B) Upper st. Lawrence 


eA 

98. 
125. 
128. 
145. 
146. 


161.9 168.1 168.7 169 
163.5) (0).5 ese emor 


WO AN ONY 


ae 


99-3 


99. 
es. 
129. 
136. 


Si 
143.6 Ty0o.4 143.4 hh 
160, OGL Oui eO te 


NOOO WwW 


V4 


97-5 


108.9 


152 
134.4 


168.8 


aren 

LTO L(OeO. Lol waeieed LOD. 

191.2) 197 4200.3) 199.08 201. 
NIAGARA REGION 


100.0 
104.2 
130.3 
TNA) 
WES. 
136.6 


136.9 138.5 140.2 146.6 145. 


154. 
Dill Cols 


METROPOLITAN REGION 


153). lOlWOetOs Oo mLOOs Ed O> 


(A) Burlington 


100. 
104. 
128. 
138. 


We 
131. 


129.5 132.3 133.8 136 


150.0 154.3 156.0 159. 


KF OO OOW UW 


136: 
158. 


-O 
ol 
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6 
«5 193. 
LAKE ONTARIO REGION 


il 


5 
8 


6 
ok 
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W/OK6 AG? WSs 
191.6 195.7 192. 


167.4 169.7 169. 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 


1 175-7 
3 193.3 


1 168.0 


187.7 191.6 190.7 189.7 


yds Te vale Sinae ashes 
-9 196.8 


195.4 199.6 193 


IRN alg Gi 1 Aue). 


POOR NGO son 12) 


O 183.4 


1 157.2 
-0 189.5 


Iydeyt, aly MeO) atyfoinler ALiMelae 


197.8 198.0 201 


esi LO. 
165.1 164.0 168. 


138.3 143.8 147. 
158.7 156.3 60. 


79 209.6 & 
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Leis 
188.5 


168.0 
182.9 


186.4 
194.0 


156.3 
188.4 


148.9 
172.5 


149.7 
165.1 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PAYROLLS IN MANUFACTURING, ONTARIO, 1949 - 1956 
A ND il Nc TAREE ALY Jet lt eh ro ee I SD IC 
REGIONS 


(1949 = 100) 


Year Av'ge. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


NIAGARA REGION (Cont'd) 
(B) Niagara 


1949 99.4 
1950 103.6 
1951 133.9 
1952 151.6 
1953 159.1 
1954 145.2 


1955 153.3 143.7 151.3 150.4 150.1 152.1 156.7 157.8 158.3 167.0 15k. 3 150.2 147.3 
1956 172.7 141.5 145.9 158.7 175.0 178.4 180.1 178.3 177.0 178.0 184.2 189.6 186.2 
LAKE ERTE REGION 


1949 96.9 
1950 105.7 
1951 129.9 
1952 D325) 4 
1953 157.6 
1954 145.1 


ae ho .0 137.1 Th6.3 107.9 154.1 155.4. 160.2 166.6 164.0 166.9 166.6 166.8 163.8 
1956 171.6 153.3 161.2 169.7 169.2 170.9 173.5 176.6 171.5 170.4 180.3 181.7 180.7 
LAKE ST. CLAIR REGION 


1949 91.3 
1950 110.9 
1951 132.8 
1952 118.3 
1953 I5Rs2 
1954 129.7 


1955 148.0 115.1 119.1 147.2 153.6 162.1 159.8 150.4 148.7 143.3 160.2 156.5 160.2 
1956) 154.2 137.9 157.4 161k 162.7062. 7) 17.5, 156e 1556: UB! 153. T L5eesr abe. 3 


(A) Border 
1949 88.4 
1950 110.6 
1951 128.5 
1952 126.3 
1953 155.0 
1954 122.8 


1955 143.2 106.2 111.5 143.1 151.0 160.9 157.8 145.1 141.7 136.1 155.7 152.2 156.5 
1956 146.7 130.6 153.0 155.7. 157.7 157.1 138.0 150.1 147.1 122.7 145.0143.7 159.9 


(B) Lambton 
1950 104.9 
1951 136.3 
1952 162.9 
1953 16753 


1954 167.3 

1955 174.5 163.4 160.5 169.7 167.4 168.7 170.8 179.4 186.7 182.3 184.3 180.1 180.3 

1956 194.6 177.5 181.0 190.2 190.1 193.2 199.2 204.3 201.8 196.7 201.0 199.2 200.8 
UPPER GRAND RIVER REGION 


1949 94.3 
1950 98.9 
1951 119.6 
1952 120.6 
1953 Lsied 
1954 135.8 


1955 138.1 124.9 129.7 131.6 133.9 135.1 136.3 140.0 137.3 142.2 147.3) 149.3) 140.7 
1956 156.8 140.5 145.7 147.3 151.7 155.6 158.4 161.5 156.6 160.7 164.6 168.8 170.2 
GEORGIAN BAY REGION 


1949 98.0 
1950 96.8 
1951 119.2 
1952 133.2 
1953 143.4 
1954 140.4 


1955. 143.1 128.2 132.6 135.0 133.9 137.3.140.2 162.4 140.7 15.59 151.008 3.9 156.0 
1956 164.9 142.9 149.2 156.0 157.9 162.9 165.1 171.3 171.3 171.0 175.5 180.3 175-1 


1955 


1956, 172.0. 160,9.156.9, 15501. I57 «2 159258277 379463. 390516 101.6 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF PAYROLLS IN MANUFACTURING, ONTARIO, 1949 - 1956 
ie dee oe ee REGIONS 


(1949°= 100) 
Av'ge. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


———— a) memes | eemenieinn) ences | [etal ieiemy,  fanespeiia | sesepinsin’ | (apiiifieeniin (eaccscaes | Simic | cscacees, 


GEORGIAN BAY REGION (Cont'd) 
(A) Blue Water 


139.3 
142.6 130.9 135.2 138.2 136.7 138.7 139.3 140.3 138.1 143.9 153.0 156.7 159.9 
166.2 144.8 152.4 159.0 161.3 165.8 166.3 171.3 170.0 171.0 175.5 180.8 W/6.% 


(B) Highlands 

113.9 

100.9 

93.6 

13187 

147.9 

148.1 
-2 113.0 114.6 128.2 146.9 158.0 154.8 157.0 143.3 134.0 128.2 
-5 135.2 134.0 142.4 156.7 171.5 181.1 171.1 175.8 176.4 163.8 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO REGION 
103.4 
108.6 
129.6 
1533 
168.7 
155.4 
164.3 142.8 147.3 149.3 152.1 155.8 166.5 174.1 172.7 180.5 178.0 NG Erai¢ lasing! 
191.0 173.9 174.9 174.8 175.9 178.0 190.6 197.7 200.6 206.2 209.0 209.0 201.3 
(A) Clay Belt 
100.6 
108.2 
132.8 
143.0 
Wels 
TS 
158.0 138.1 147.0 144.7 141.7 146.5 158.9 171.4 176.0 174.5 1 
1 


dusty athe 158.8 
BYCE alee) yell 4, 
(B) Nickel Range ; 


1949 Woe TE 

1950 109.0 

1951 129.3 

1952 152.8 

1953 171.0 

1954 169.2 

1955 175.4 166.9 166.6 166.6 166.1 164.8 173.8 178.2 181.4 185.2 185.6 185.7 183.5 
1956 194.9 181.4 184.8 183.6 183.8 181,9 192.2 197.2 201.8 204.8 211.0 209.2 206.8 

(C) Sault 

1949 107.0 

1950 108.5 

1951 1272 

1952 USL 7 

1953 179.3 

1954 143.6 

1955 156.8 119.9 126.4 133.9 144.3 152.7 164.3 171.6 160.6 179.9 174.6 171.2 182.7 
1956 ~2OLS1I 175.1 a7. ACOLe BEING War Loss 209. CLOT 224 ON $2928.59, 215.5 

LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION 

1949 99.9 

1950 103.4 

1951 124.1 

1952 NSS) 

1953 167.5 

1954 151.4 

1955 159.2 141.6 143.6 147.2 149.3 151.0 157.6 165.7 171.1 172.4 170.6 169.9 169.9 
1950 174.5 164.3 164.7 168.2 165.8 169.9 162.0% 18103) 1SLS3) 180391183 4 178.5217 ad 
Note: Surveys of payrolls are virtually limited to establishments with 15 or more 


employees. 


Source: Memoranda from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF PAYROLLS IN MINING, ONTARIO, 1949 - 1956 
SPECIFIED REGIONS 


1949 = 100 
Av'ge. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
LAKE ST. CLAIR REGION 
"POOR 


206.2 206.0 199.2 205.4 208.9 202.6 
2.1 262.4 255.8). 210.2 220.1 21877 


197-0 191.0 186.4 173.8 176.8 168.3 210. 
218.8 183.6 186.4 203.9 198.5 217.6 226. 
(A) Border 


kr 

ee) 

WwW 
NOOWAOAH 


199. 
215.4 211.4 208.6 191.1 193.8 205.2 218.9 227.0 228.0 221.8 226.5 228.1 22h 4 
- -200.2 205.9 220.0 220.2 242.0 251.4 262.0 281.9 278.7 - - = 

NORTHHASTERN ONTARIO REGION 

i 101.5 

108.8 

TEAS 

145.2 

153.4 

158.6 
162.7 156.9 160.8 161.0 156.4 161.0 159.7 162.0 162.3 163.7 164.5 171.% 172.9 
182.9 166.5, 172.7 174.6 176.1 17922 38027, 12.7 JB 16t 7 dee epee 

(A) Clay Helt 

100.8 

105.2 

Ti6a3 

WSN) 

128.8 

134.7 
138.9 136.9 140.4 141.5 117.3 Tes J4O6 Thr Lay whos iko.k thes jae 
142.7 136.7 141.2 142.6 140.3 142.4 142.6 143.3 145.4 142.9 143.0 143.7. 148.4 

(B) Nickel Range 

102.8 

TAU A6) 

139.6 

175.4 

200.5 

202.6 
195.6 192.8 195.9 194.1 192.2 194.8 189.8 193.1 193.3 199.7 200.6 200.9 200.1 
210.3 197.8 203.2 203.5 206.0 207.7 207.8 211.5 210.8 212.1 220.2 221.7 221.8 

(C) Sault 


hk 

4 

Oo’ 
OrRPrPWWHY 


OMS 
12330 
pale 
1276 
180.8 
198.2 ‘ 
253.5 195.6 208.6 212.5 208.9 210.9 224.5 238.6 241.1 251.1 258.4 378.6 412.8 
556.6 371.0 404.8 425.0 472.5 499.1 527.7 536.4 612.9 644.0 685.0 725.8 74.7 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION 
97.2 
102.0 
107.0 
96.6 
aLINS Nae 
122.4 
116.2 108.6 115.7 115.0 109.5 109.0 110.4 116.8 LOU LOMO 5 lek 3 Weeks 
140.9 116.4 132.2 134.0 13338 134.0 140.6 146.4 149.2 149.3 149.8 152.2 153.3 


Surveys of payrolls are virtually limitea to mines with 15 or more employees. 


Source: Memoranda from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1944 
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1950 
1951 
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1954 
1955 
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1946 
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1950 
1951 
1952 
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NUMBERS OF PAYROLLS, METROPOLITAN CENTRES, ONTARIO 1939 - 1956 


rn a ne parr FIPS 


INDEX 
(1949=100) 
Kastern Lake 
Ontario Ontario Metropolitan 
Region Region Region 
Ottawa 
-Hull Peterborough Oshawa Toronto Brantford Hamilton Falls 
3350 Bone 
40.2 37.2 
Dope 48.6 
DD 59.8 
59.4 58.2 
Gilad 70.6 
(Slips 66.3 
65.8 65.3 
77.5 78.5 80. 
89.5 90.7 OT. 
100.0 100.0 100. 
107.3 109.7 Wont 
12k .5 129.3 aMnilog 
B55 126.7 Ow. Swe 20). 
ee ea 132.3 COM Plots dhalls 
alps iesea Wenlnsy 168-0) 109. 
162.4 135.1 186.4 176.6 115. 
WIGS 159.2 234.5 194.5 125. 
Lake Erie Lake St. Clair 
Region Region Region 
London Sarnia Windsor 
25.8 
37-4 
58.0 
74.3 
8h. ..7 
82.8 
66.3 
61.3 
Tee 78.6 84.2 
89.6 88.2 93.9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
WAS 110.5 1O7..6 
129.6 TA3)3 12312 
TBG.2 9 165.3 133 FOALS Be PSO. 2 
153. 3 mm oeen 148.1 148.1 146.9 
Lo Se6 mame aS 12672"13578 Tihse 
H6Or3 loses 144.2 138.7 153.0 
176.67 “Bovey: T4725 16eO™ V69eL 


See eee eee ee 


PFOWNWAONO 


Niagara Region 
Niagara 


162.3 
180.4 
137.4 
156.9 
202.1 


213.5 
248.2 
Pi Ge® 
182.9 
197-9 


165.2 
180.4 
1G256 
183.9 
201.7 


St. Catharines 


9l. 
100. 
saul 
nel 
Gare 
162. 
152. 
ASE 
186. 


DOODOAWOO F 


Lakeheaa- 


Upper Grand R. Northeastern Ont. Northwestern Ont. 


Region 
Fort William 
-Port Arthur 


@ 
@ 
OV 


Fk 
UI 
2) 
MIA RPUFHWO NOOO 


Note: Surveys are virtually limited to establishments with 15 or more employees. 
Data for most of the earlier years were obtained by converting the original 
figures, which were on a 1941 = 100 base. 
Source; 1939-1953 - Memo from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
' 1954,1955 - Dominion Bureau of ‘Statistics, Review of Employment and Payrolls, 
1955, Table A. 
1956 - Calculated from monthly data appearing in Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics, Employment and Payrolls, (monthly). 
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Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Average weekly wages and salaries are higher in Ontario than in every other prov- 
ince in Canada, except British Columbia and have been so since 1950. During the early 
post-war years, the Alberta average was also slightly above the Ontario figure but this 
has not been the case during the last half-dozen years. For 1955, average weekly 
earnings in Ontario were $63.43, compared with $60.87 for Canada, $65.79 for British 
Columbia, $62.01 for Alberta and $58.43 for Quebec. 


Average weekly wages and salaries for all industries in Ontario in 1956, at $66.61, 
stood at the highest level in the Province's history, $3.18 (5 per cent) more than in 
1955, $34.06 (105 per cent) above the 1945 average of $32.55 and $42.16 (172.4 per cent) 
higher than in 1939. From 1939 to 1956, average earnings rose every year but one - 1945. 
The sharpest increases, all over $4, came in 1947, 1948, 1951 and 1952. During 1956, 
earnings rose steadily, being about $6 higher in December than in the beginning of the 
year. 


In nearly all industrial divisions and groups, 1956 average weekly earnings in 
Ontario were above those of the previous year and far higher than in 1939 and 1947. Be- 
tween 1947 and 1956, increases of around $30 occurred in forestry, mining, manufacturing, 
construction and public utility operation, while advances of around $20 were shown in 
trade, service, and finance, insurance and real estate. The increase in average earnings 
between 1955 and 1956 amounted to nearly $8 in forestry and about $6 in construction. 

An average increase of over $3 between 1955 and 1956 went to mining, manufacturing, public 
utility and to finance, insurance and real estate employees. The increase was between $2 
and $3 in transportation, storage and communication, in the trade group and in the service 
group. During 1956, the average earnings in every division and in practically every group 
rose steadily. , 


Turning to the regional data, we find that average earnings in manufacturing have 
risen considerably since June, 1949 (the first date for which a figure is available).Between 
that date and June, 1956 the increase has ranged from between $22 to $26 in every region 
but two. One region was somewhat below this figure and in the other - Lakehead-Northwestern 
Ontario - the increase was about $29. Average earnings moved up in both 1955 and 1956, 
with a sharper increase, in some instances, coming during 1956. The regional data for 
mining also show large increases - of around $23 and $24 - from June, 1949 to the present. 


Average wages and salaries for all industries in all Ontario metropolitan areas have 
increased greatly since 1939 or 1949, (whichever was the earlier year for which these data 
were first available) ,, rising from somewhere between $20 to $25 for 1939 to anywhere between 
$60 to $80 by the end of 1956. Average weekly earnings were higher for 1955 than in 1954 
for every metropolitan area in the Province. This upward movement continued through 1956, 
bringing increases by December in most cities to between $5 to $10 over the January 
figure. In every metropolitan centre, the average earnings in eacn industrial division 
arenow well above the averages both for 1939 (the first year for which these figures are 
available) and for 1947. During 1955, the city averages for nearly every industrial div- 
ision moved upward. This trend continued and even strengthened during 1956. 


The statistics ot average weekly wages and salaries are obtained by dividing the aggre- 
gate weekly wages and salaries disbursed by the reporting establishments in the last pay 
period in the month by the number of their full and part-time employees in the same period. 
The rigures represent gross earnings, before deductions are made for unemployment insurance 
contributions, taxes, etc. In addition to basic wages and salaries, the earnings include 
overtime payments, shift premiums, commissions, cost-of-living, incentive and production 
bonuses, and other bonuses paid at frequent intervals. They also include amounts paid em- 
ployees absent on leave with pay during the reported pay periods, i.e. during vacations, 
statutory holidays, sick leave, etc. The earnings do not includé the value of free board 
and lodging and other perquisites, employers’ contributions to unemployment insurance, work- 
men's compensation and other welfare funds. Also excluded are the cost to employers of cer- 
tain other employee benefits, such as bonuses paid at irregular or infrequent intervals 
(e.g, annual bonuses), pensions, retirement gratuities, etc. 

Data on weekly earnings are collected in the same monthly survey which covers employ- 
ment and weekly payrolls. These surveys do not cover firms usually employing fewer than 
15 persons, the number of which is very large in relation to their employee totals; estab- 
lishments reducing their staffs below this minimum are not necessarily removed from the mail- 
ing list. Statistics of wages and salaries reported for any period exceeding a week are re- 
duced for tabulation purposes to one week's proportion of the totals, the numerators of the 
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fractions used for this period being 5, 6 or 7 days, depending on the number of days per 
week on which the establishments operated in the pay period; the denominators of the frac- 
tions are the numbers of working days in the different pay periods. For employees paid at 
annual or monthly rates (with earnings not being affected by variations in the number of 
working days in the month), fixed proportions are used to reduce the earnings to a weekly 
basis, irrespective of the length of the calendar month. The sums resulting from these var- 
ious calculations are then aggregated to give the total amounts which would be paid for ser- 
vices rendered in one week by the employees of the firms reporting. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARTES, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 1939-1955 ip 
at 2 


Year Canada SNfid.s Psbak., UNS .pelleBees (loOrelmOnb. ll Man eoasice | Alta. Gp Ge 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1939 23.44 1O179) “21-42! Sones CTEM ee t5 1 25.69 (eh O 25630 26.00 
1940 962k oh 20.86. -22389" 2123" 235 15297 eo. 38 2 O. 00 uneO. oueey 2 
1941 26.65 PHO Sg syle Py Pa tao PCCD. rely. Wise ail eieicies  “Ateponl 
1942 28.62 22.18) (26.16 Zea Sonam leo.03 | 2O.77 27<50' 29557 381-23 
1943 30.79 200: 29530 26461 SO. TO elnoin29).02)) 28.86" 31.53 st. 37 
1944 31.85 25.01 31.6) “25ele  20nsen ano 13. O(n 30-09" B22 95m Bt .os) 
1945 32.04 26.09! 31.57, 2erol  32026Gn 182.5511) 32.03) B0n83) 33.33 seve 
1946 32.48 PT S12. 30.80 320705" 3c Sie 1B2. 50 133-84 oe. Se 24.02 —ooee5 
1947 36.19 loa eC acs wise. sly elum SWiailiom | Stone “SSN y Syfailler Se nGiy 
1948 40.06 CUTihe Cisne ian wsOn Elie Bike ey) UMW ISn | ISAs Semyiee MMahaliiss Peg! 5 
1949 42.96 33.56 37.65 38.08 Ai.19 147361 40.68 41.50 ho 45.65 
1950 %Wh.8h Lomo 34.44 39.40 38:76 42.89 146.58) 43584 4e.86 45.61 47.70 
Hes ects EE yea) eee We oer lea. eyr leublo@m | Memswe Meares: GOasie I= 505) 
1952 54.13 51.00 40.08 45.88: 46.0% 52°66 (56.36 | 51.73 50.90 54.90 59.46 
1953 57-30 55.54 44.53 48.45 4Esog 54.55 [59.38 | 54.87 54.54 58.81 63.34 
195% 58.88 54.47 Whl37 4o.57 50536 56et0" 61.15 | 56-40 56.09) 60:08 64.5% 
HQ55> 60.87 54.08. 45.62) 50.70) SIRO 5OeIOm 63.43 | 56.04 §57.88) 162OlN 65279 


(1) 
(2) 


Note: Surveys of earnings are virtually limited to firms having 15 employees or more. 


Including Northwest Territories. 
Including Yukon Territory. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, keview of Employment and Payrolls, 1955, 1.12. 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGRS AND SALARIES, ONTARIO, BY MONTHS, 1939-1956 

Year Av'ge. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
SAL $ $ $ se $ $ $ 

1939 2h 45 a - - z = 2 - = = = - - 
1940 25.97 - - a ~ = = = e a = = = 
1941 28.02 = = = = a 26.85 27.13 27.27 27.42 27.86 28.53 29.01 
19he 29.83 27-50 29.39 28.33 29.81 30.03 29.47 29.98 29.84 30.29 30.80 31.13 31.44 
1943 31.81 28,83 325731 .02. 32.19 31695 31.97 32.13 31.03 31.99 32.33 32.65 32.63 
1944 32.79 30.80 32.96 33.37 33.31 32.98 32.80 32.71 32.72 32.68 33.03 33.06.3310 
1945 8255 30.49 33.00 33.44 32.56 33.26 32.69 32.93 32.62 32.56 32.46 32.49 32.12 
1946 32.59 30.13-32.42 29.86 32.89 32.57 32.05 32.83 33.14 33.21 33.5% 33.71 34.79 
1947 Sie 33-50 36.00 36.52 36.46 36.64 36.94 37.25 37.70 37.85 38.49 38.99 39.59 
1948 41.26 37-17 39.87 40.76 40.16 40.85 41.00 41.65 41.86 41.95 42.93 43.36 43.51 
1949 4h, 36 HOK6 W413 Wb SH WT Wh bs 43.64 W448 WK. 36 KAT bL.BO 4S.1K 45.31 
1950 46.58 43.02 45.57 46.02 46.26 46.46 46.26 46.81 46.88 46.23 47.57 48.22 48.69 
1951 51.69 47.34 50.07 49.92 50.53 51.31 51.34 52.38 52.34 52.72 53.73 54.18 54.39 
1952 56.36 52-35 55-59 56.09 56.49 56.27 56.10 56.37 56.62 56.74 57.33 58.00 58.36 
1953 59.38 5-35 58.91 59.56 59.48 59.65 59.78 59.77 59.66 59.51 60.26 60.36 60.28 
1954 61.15 58.67 60.75 61.36 61.20 61.40 60.67 61.34 61.53 61.17 61.61 62.22 61.87 
1955 63.43 61.20 62.61 63.24 63.25 63.64 63.61 63.48 63.44 63.47 64.20 64.43 64.55 
1956 66.61 62.70 64.94 65.67 66.14 66.63 66.41 67.06 67.15 67.17 68.22 68.63 68.62 
Note: The monthly date is at the first of the month. 


Surveys of earnings are virtually limited to establishments having 15 employees or more. 


Source: 1939 - 1946 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Employment, Payrolls and Average Weekly 
Earnings, 1939 - 1946, Table 13. 
1947 - 1950 - Ibid, 1947 - 1950, Table 7. 
1951 - D.B.S., Annual Review of Employment and Payrolls, 1954, Table 12. 
1952 - 1955 - D.B.S., Annual Review of Employment and Payrolls, 1955, Table 12. 
1956 - D.B.S., Employment and Payrolis (monthly) Jan. to Jan., 1957, Table A. 
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Year 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


19g 
1950 
1951 
1952 
11955 
1954. 
LEIS) 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1959 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARTES IN MANUFACTURING, ONTARIO, 1949 - 1956 


REGIONS 


Av'ge. Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


EASTERN ONTARIO REGION 


40.59 
42.97 
47.72 
52.18 
Se 245 
58.72 
0.46 61.32 61.37 60.74 61.41 61.42 61.74 62. 
3.22 62.04 63.71 63.47 63.98 64.24 65.32 
(A) Ottawa Valley 
39.73 
Te 
46.10 
50.78 
53.70 
57-76 
60.13 59.22 59.13 59.42 59.76 60.10 60.56 60.55 60.21 60.39 60.52 60.85 60,89 
62.41 60.35 61.10 61.58 61.12 62.53 61.71 62.54 62.71 63.43 63.99 63.87 64.02 
(B) Upper St. Lawrence 
41 Ag 
Yh dy 
49.28 
53.60 
57 30 
SO sie 
62.79 62.57 61.89 62.26 62.60 63.06 64.45 63.58 64.23 
62.91 64.84 65.20 65.40 65.75 67.20 68.67 68.47 67.96 
LAKE ONTARIO REGION 


41,28 
Wh 53 
49.64 
54.25 
56.53 
; 58.88 
60.80 58.92 60.52 61.23 61.17 60.97 61.31 60.58 60.42 58.5 . . 
65-3 61.88 64.47 64.94 65.32 66.58 65.63 65.49 63.03 64.80 64.90 67.94 68. 
METROPOLITAN REGION 
hh. 34 
47 3 
52.86 
59 47 
62.63 
} : 64.29 
67.20 65.17 66.76 67.15 67.37 67.73 67.37 67.59 66.77 66.25 67.87 68.25 68.09 
70.56 65.90 68.48 69.37 70.57 71-31 70.67 71.09 70.82 71.27 71.72 72- 
NIAGARA REGION 
L748 
51.41 
BT wat 
62 .B4 
65.30 
: 66.38 
69.02 66.89 68.01 68.44 68.60 68.95 67.45 68.55. 68.92 72.1 
73.06 69.48 71.16 71. 32° 7312) 73034"79 62) 72-27 73. See 
(A) Burlington 


46 82 

50.63 

55 .87 

61.97 

63.90 

65 43 
.37 66.00 67.04 67.33 67.91 67.74 67.43 67.39 68.10 69.03 69.87 69.85 
59.98 70.57 71.82 71-58 72.50 71.20 72.75 72-62 7h.68 75.98 75.02 


Year 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953. 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954. 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1955 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


19h9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


free! 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES IN MANUFACTURING, ONTARIO, 1949 - 1956 


REGIONS 
Av'ge. Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


er Saas WR NN A Srey ke SY ee ee ee ae 
NIAGARA REGION (Cont'd) 
(B) Niagara 
48.90 
52.99 
59.56 
64.52 
67.75 
68.00 
0.78-70.72: 71.79 70.45 71.53 69.29 70.08 70.63 72.44 
5.59 76.36 76.08 74.08 74.06 72.93 74.05 76.04 76.38 
LAKE ERIE REGION 


40.23 

43.14 

48 64 

53.59 

56.44 

56.63 
9.37 60.03 60.82 60.83 60.75 60.81 60.91 60.95 60.48 
2.40 62.93 62.79 63.62 62.18 62.98 63.98 64.27 63.33 

LAKE ST. CLAIR REGION 


48.85 

54.48 

60.29 

58.67 

70.86 

69.08 
73.96 71.44 72.45 73.97 75.51 80.05 77.89 70.40 70.86 73.66 74.27 72.58 74.40 
74.34 65.58 74.36 75.00 75.85 76.06 70.76 76.05 75.06 75.64 76,41 73.40 77.89 

(A) Border 

47.57 

54.02 

58.87 

56.40 

“ONDE 

67.72 
73.02 69.73 71.47 73~35 75.06 80.37. 77.93 68.78 68.86 72.79 73.36 71.18 7 
72.42 63.10 73.59 73.45 74.58 74.63 67.75 73.84 72.92 73.15 74.60 71-12 7 

(B) Lambton 

55.90 

57-05 

68.13 

69 41 

72.63 

75 08 
78.37 78.21 76.43 76.97 77.80 78.45.77.72 78.53 80.50 T7 4h 18:77. 19 OL Toss 
83,33 77-77 78.11 82.79 82.16 83.08 85.00 86.41 64.96 85.54 84.43 83.96 85.69 

UPPER GRAND RIVER REGION 


59.79 55.60 0 


58. 
62.42 57.89 60 


2 
“7 


3.3 
6.2 


57.78 54.70 56.96 57.37 58.00 57.98 57.93 58.20 57.24 57.66 59.15 59.21 58.99 
60.24 56.41 58.80 59.15 59.93 66.77 61.00 60.99 59.43 60.40°61.45 62.13 62.42 
GEORGIAN BAY REGION 

34.82 

36 4b 

ho .82 

46.77 

48.51 

49.73 
52.03 48.86 51.11 52.19 51.36 52.13 51.79 53.84 51.49 51.71 52.83 53.18 53.91 
54.52 51-29 53-56 54.40 54.00 54.95 542 54.93 55.26 54.89 55.33 55.67 55.54 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES IN MANUFACTURING, ONTARIO, 1949 - 1956 


Year 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1919 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195. 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
L953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


Source: 


REGIONS 


Av'ge. Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Se SS 
GEORGIAN BAY REGION (Cont'd) 
(A) Blue Water 
34.76 
36 40 
41 46 
46.88 
Oe aT 
49.60 
51.86 48.90 51.11 52.32 51.45 52.41 51.89 51.43 51.12 51.68 52.84 53.11 54.04 
54.32 50.72 53.51 54.34 54.05 54.94 54.43 54.69 54.99 54.64 55.12 55.18 55.22 
(B) Highlands 
35-15 
36.69 
35 .83 
46.06 
46 .82 
51.74 48 h 6 a 
Dy 600 51.14 51.15% 50.61 50,12 51 1253.12 53.911 51. 9052 spl ea 76 ee. 
56.11 56.40 54.02 54.95 53.59 55.03 54.36 56.73 57-19 56.66 56.81 ages “athe 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO REGION 


53.68 
54.33 
Io en: 
67.20 
72.05 


74.80 73.5 


72.09 
73.53 74.91 74.50 74.78 73.66 74.2h 7h.0 
79.43 79.67 80.84 81 e . (itoce 


: ie 75.00 75.74 75.88 79.37 


Ti 
-00 80.33 79.56 79.64 79.54 80.65 81.10 83.16 84.36 83.34 
(A) Clay Belt 
5OeTe 
52.37 
58.12 
61.88 
67.10 
; 68 24h 
(2 72.03) (O.25) 70.2 afO.. G0" 70.1.1) 70167, GOmrOgU TET IE : 
-98 75.55 74.73) 73-15: 73-5) 72.89. 72.16 73.38 ais | ee be: 
(B) Nickel Range 
54.78 


79.38 77.56 78.52 79. 


11 78.92 78.70 78.36 78.66 78.46 80.64 81.32 81.13 81.2 
84.29 81.62 84.07 83.79 8 i : : 


3.29 83.17 83.36 83.05 87.45 82.58 86.76 86.42 85.97 
(c) Sault 


70.86 
72.63 71.03-7L.TH 70.42 73,41 FO.bO) Tease Te aT OOK nO Pac roe 
82.74 79.67 80.74 81.79 81.10 80.39 80.35 80.90 80.36 85.34 86. 

LAKEHEAD - NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION 

51.65 

54.90 

62.50 

65 .08 

69.79 

lees 
73.69 71.34 7o.41 72.40 72.76 72. 53N Teds 766i 68 aioe 
78.68 17-81 Tete! (O.O0) 7 OO) Mla (OCU TORO pakomsen (esa 


Memos supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


94 73.32 80.82 
14 89.46 86.58 


1949 
1950 
LO5 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


19h9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


Source: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARTES IN MINING ONTARIO 19g - 1956 


_ SPECIFIED REGIONS 


Av'ge. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 


ie be 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 

3.49 

46.99 

56.12 

62.00 

61.58 

60.30 

64.73 65.03 65.00 66.65 67.99 60.97 64.57 
68.61 65.19 70.52 71.19 68.86 68.56 66.98 
(A) Border 

42.69 

46.59 

54.50 

60.98 

62.59 

60.86 


June July Aug. 


Sept. Oct. 


Nov. Dec. 


ya 


65.02 63.73 62.22 65.35 65.81 65.44 
66.34 68.47 66.88 66.82 72.80 70.71 


65.22 65.27 64.96 66.64 67.60 60.82 64.57 64.90 64.99 63.71 65.88 og 28 ee. 00 
> 65165, TL SINTRA 69S TO OFOT 15 (68. 31770. 76 66 6x" we 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 


7 
74.69 73.11 74.50 74.48 72.25 74.43 73.78 


74.56 74.36 74.70 75.46 76.96 77.65 


77-85 75.02 76.46 77.19 76.98 77.68 77.61 77.35 78.02 77.82 79.66 78.89 81.49 


(A) Clay Belt 
51.62 
54.13 
58.17 
63.50 
64.99 
68.41 


69.45 68.43 69.74 70.02 64.04 69.96 69.27 70.11 69.73 69.09 70.23 71.25 71.52 
(1 HAs 69.32 [0.88 (12 90" 10252 u( 1555 al LO il Ova Osi cient Leo me eloms te 


(B) Nickel Range 


Oo’ 
=a 
B® 


(C) Sault 


82.86 
85.00 82.10 86.3 
88.91 80.82 84. 
LAKEHEAD -NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Done 
52.13 
59-93 
64.17 
72.83 


.88 80.92 80. 18 80.34 80.56 82.79 83.41 83.76 84.37 
-53 82.81 83.09 83.64 82.75 82.42 86.62 82.03 88.04 


33 85.48 83.20 82.72 83.43 85.96 85.49 83.96 81.03 88.55 91.70 
4 86.54 90.52 93.25 92.83 88.91 95.41 90.24 93.63 94.53 95.81 


et S 
TP .OT Oetd, Theta tS adel Or1 0. QOm(deOon OOM te anT tO. 7506.74. OO. 72.07 
TT-37 69.32 76.00 76.62 75.69 76.26 77.15 78.79 78.55 78.51 80.07 80.06 81.43 


Memos supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES, METROPOLITAN CENTRES, ONTARIO 1939-1956 
i a ed I IF IIE. 


Eastern Lake ; 
Ontario Ontario Metropolitan Niagara 
Region Region Region Region 
Ottawa Niagara 


-Huli Peterborough Oshawa Toronto Brantford Hamilton Falls St. Catharines 


SS 
—————— 


LOO mn ess . 17 25 .05 20.77 24.19 23.82 
1940 24.01 26.20 26.50 
ROWS) 26.81) 28 .07 29.19 
1942 27.00 29.75 31.35 
1943 27.57 31.99 32.49 
1944 28.65 32.69 33.15 
1945 29.33 32.66 32.89 
1946 30.01 Belle SDS, 
1947 33.36 37.02 35.95 37.42 41.28 
1948 36.38 41.00 40.77 42.50 45.90 
1949 39.23 4h 80 50.92 4h.oh 43.69 46.65 46.76 49.40 
1950 40.81 + = re 45 .67 oe nei ae 
Osa HS OL 52.72 5O.7O Sls Sal el Bye ell ; ; 
ae 48.75 57.82 63.98 56.65 56.58 58.94 63.36 64.38 
1953 51.45 60.68 64.95 59.92 56.58 61 S340 167.98 65 .84 
1954 54.13 62.20 64.83 62.23 58.58 62.95 67.29 67.37 
1955 56.2h 63.74 68.52 64.41 59.91 65.54 67.57 Olek 
1956 58.56 68 .67 74.96 67.40 61.78 69.67 70.99 74.51 

Lakehead - 

Lake Erie Lake St. Clair Upper Grand R. Northeastern Ont. Northwestern Ont. 
Region Region Region Region Region 
: Sault Fort William 
London Sarnia Windsor Galt Kitchener Ste. Marie Sudbury -Port Arthur 

1939 23.66 PTAT9 Ale ai 25.43 
19h0 33.43 
1941 36.94 
1942 39.18 
1943 41.49 
1944 42.61 
1945 40.39 
1946 38.23 
1947 33.86 43.49 35.25 39.09 
1948 38.16 47,33 38.63 43.07 
1949 40.76 48.60 50.75 39.31 40.64 50.97 53.51 4S 43 
1950 43.48 - 54.60 - ho 8h - - 46.71 
1951 48.42 64.12 58.22 46.48 47.20 5622) unos Sul 52.86 
1952 52.01 65.83 63.03 50.93 51.87 63.76 67.57 SWAB SH 
1953 54.63 70.83 67.19 53.60 5h.9h 66.80 ano 59.93 
1954 5O. MR) int tel Tis Gp. Gee gk 13 56.31 67.16 72.62 60.47 
1955 58.28 74.71 71.86 55.48 59.24 70.60 (sei 62.32 
1956 Sli (9.61 70.79. 156.0 61.25 79.83 78.46 65.95 


Note: Surveys are virtually limited to establishments with 15 or more employees. 
Data for most of the earlier years were obtained by converting the original 
figures, which were on a 1941 - 100 base. 
Source: 1939 - St. Catharines, Brantford, Kitchener, London, Fort William-Port Arthur - 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Annual Review of Employment and Payrolls, 
1954, Table 13. 

1939-1946 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Employment, Payrolls and Average Weekly 
Earnings, 1939-1946, Table 1h. 

1947-1950 - Tbid, Table 7. 

1951-1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Review of Employment and Payrolls, 1955, 
Table 13. 

1956 - Calculated by Department of Economics from monthly figures in Dominion Bureau 

of Statistics, Employment and Payrolls, (monthly) January, 1956 - January 1957. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARTES, BY INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS AND GROUPS, ONTARIO, 1939, 1947-1956 


1939 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 

$ $ A) $ $ $ $ 
Industrial Composite 24.45 37.16 41.26 44.36 46.58 51.69 56.36 
Forestry (chiefly logging) 15.35) (35526) BOcNBn teste Hod tO.oy 57.20 
Mining 33.68 44.32 49.62 52.83 55.04 60.41 66.16 
Gold 34.84 bh.3h ho.ek 51.36 53.53 57-86 62.07 
Other Metal 33.02 47.28 52.69 57.80 60.01 65.35 72.10 
Manufacturing 23.73 37-61 42.20 45.72 48.40 53.80 59.04 
Food and Beverages 23.30 33.62 37.44 ho.50 42.78 47.13 51.31 
Meat Products 26.71 38.25 43.61 48.47 50.37 55.70 60.49 
Canned & Preserved Fruits & Vegs 16.45 26.84 30.19 33.38 35.31 38.19 42.36 
Bread and Other Bakery Products 23.20 32.71 36.41 38.98 41.33 45.20 49.01 
Rubber Products P2.uh WAST 5 on ep eds SOL a 56.50: 60.27 
Leather Products 1923 31106 B3los" Seo we7cel 40.18 44.26 
Boots and Shoes (except rubber) 17.90 29.81 32.10 33.96 34.88 37.71 41.36 
Textile Products (except clothing) 18.46 30.22 34.22 39.24 4o.57 44.52 48.89 
Cotton Yarn & Broad Woven Goods 16.35 28.59 31.71 37-70 39.22 43.12 44.51 
Woollen Goods eal eloeicial See Gee Syaulsh “sisson Weylisy ely cute: 
Clothing (textile and fur) 185383) 720706 SSG SING 135209. Bea  4i.be 
Men's Clothing 19.59 29.96 31.98 34.98 35.56 37.75 4o.44 
Women's Clothing é 19.14 32.63 34:73 36.87 37.95 40.07 43.92 
Knit Goods 16.62 25257 28364 32-92 sey 38803 THOrs5 
Wood Products 18.60 30.94 34.34 37.412 39.30 43.36 47.67 
Saw and Planing Mills TB5C. BSIeOOe SEHhG 37409. 3S.76r 43.02 A737 
Furniture 16.73) Sle 92 — B5e35 VBBIS3. S40LGS. SENS ES E777, 
Paper Products BTOOn MOk12 INTATG VSOat5. W5S.9be A OlENS IGM Ty, 
Pulp and Paper Mills 29.65 48.50 54.38 57.21 60.95 69.69 71.35 
Other Paper Products 23.8) 34.34 39.01 41.97 44.95 50.10 54.72 
Printing, Publishing & Allied Inds 29.19 38.612 43.43 47.09 50.32 54.93 60.00 
Iron and Steel Products 25.45 4o.89 45.86 49.55 52.17 58.25 64.04 
Agricultural Implements 23.71 “UL.0f NG.67 49.51 52.0h4 59.73 65.13 
Iron Castings 23.52 ho.4o 45.05 49.70 53.73 58.62 62.27 
Machinery Mfg 25.65 hO.02 db.to 4e.ek "52.05 57.14 61.87 
Primary Iron and Steel BOATG UGB "51,58 "55.66 “S7Gbe 6308 nOnse 
Sheet Metal Products D202 986,538 LIE7O. “H5ie5as Wine sSs 56 OlseSe.b> 
Transportation Equipment 25.84 43.73 48.04 51.64 55.73 60.69 66.28 

Aircraft and Parts = = = a = 2 ‘, 
Motor Vehicles 27.29 47.14 52.34 55.32 60.82 63.46 69.41 
Motor Vehicle Parts & Accessories 23.93 40.75 45.00 48.97 53.14 59.39 63.65 
Railroad & Rolling Stock Equipment26.76 42.02 47.58 50.35 49.36 56.28 59.77 
Non-ferrous Metal Products 27.67 39.72 44.76 49.22 51.74 57.00 64.00 
Brass and Copper Products 25.32 39.98 44.65 48.26 51.32 56.49 61.90 
Smelting and Refining S179) 25.63. 52.17%. Sut 00.0 64.53 7i.ok 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 24.32 38.09 43.67 47.96 50.57 56.15 61.93 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 23.97 37.51 42.72 46:38 49.56 55.14 60.49 
Chemical Products 28.98 39.24 45,00 48.34 50.78 56.81 61.94 
Construction Poy (a isyene) HR ees MNS sein) GaAae Gisteir(s) 
Buildings and Structures 25,91. 39.70 43.38 45.04 48.10, 55.26 62.03 
Highways, Bridges & Street Constr'nl8.79 32.17 35.72 38.59 40.46 45.82 50.58 
Transportation, Storage & Commun 29.17 Hite N5.56° 48.55 49.97 54.58 57.72 
Steam Railways 30.45 45.29 49.38 52.54 53.20 58.27 59.46 
Electric and Motor Transportation 25.88 38.97 43.84 47.47 50.22 54.57 59.56 
Communication BOESH 6 S20 O37. OI ome eG 5 .OF . 50.07 
Public Utility Operation 30 79OF Wen7Oe Woke 50s 531518958.95 6.77 
Trade 21.78 31.89 34.95 37.50 39.59 43.78 46.95 
Wholesale 27.61 38.84 42.08 44.61 47.04 51.84 56.16 
Retail PO.00) 2OR TOR Saarihe secre spews tT .07 43.00 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 29.65 39.52 41.51 43.55 45.03 47.57 50.62 
Banking, Investment and Loan 20) Ie Smheon 3ec0ed Vicatie 4syoe eh 5303 7.30 
Service 16.65) 23506" 262585 28,028 30007, 32.47" “34.93 
Hotels and Restaurants Wea Sine 2orchr 2>eblam COnyeeelo 2s 29.96 
Laundries and Dry Cleaning Plants 16.31 25.69 27.58 27.99 29.24 31.17 33.28 
Other Services 27.39 - - - 41.59 45.62 48.94 
pource: 1939 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Employment, Payrolls and Average 


Province and City, 1947-1950, Table 8. 

1947-1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Review of Employment and Payrolls, 1955, Table 16. 

1956 - Calculated by Department of Economics from monthly figures in Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Employment and Payrolls, (monthly) January, 1956 - January 1957. 


1953 1954 1955 


59.38 61.15 63.43 


Weekly Earnings by 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES, BY INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS AND GROUPS 
METROPOLITAN CENTRES, ONTARIO, 1939,1947-1956 


a a 


Industrial Composite 
Manufacturing 
Pulp and Paper Mills 


Printing, Publishing & Allied Inds. 


Iron and Steel Products 
Construction 
Trade 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 
Service 


Industrial Composite 
Manufacturing 
Food and Beverages 
Meat Products 
Rubber Products 
Textile Products (except clothing) 
Clothing (textile and. fur) 
Men's Clothing 
Women's Clothing 
Paper Products 


Printing, Publishing & Allied Inds. 


Iron and Steel Products 
Transportation Equipment 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 
Chemical Products 
Construction 
Building & General Engineering 
Transportation, Storage & Commun 
Electric and Motor Transportation 
Public Utility Operation 
Trade 
Wholesale 
Retail 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 
Banking, Investment and Loan 
Insurance 
Service 
Hotels and Restaurants 


Industrial Composite 

Manufacturing 
Textile Products (except clothing) 
Iron and Steel Products 


Industrial Composite 
Manufacturing 
Textile Products (except clothing) 
Clothing (textile and fur) 
Iron and Steel Products 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 
Construction 
Retail Trade 


Ottawa - Hull 


1939 


ese \ akg 
24.55 
27 46 
29.24 
2h .60 
23.07 
19.46 
29.95 
13.93 


METROPOLITAN REGION 


25.05 
24.62 


1947 


33.36 
sre yile 
47 637 
38.06 
37 .09 
Boece 
26.84 
Sold 
2110 


1948 


36.38 
HUS23 
53.50 
hO.65 
39.94 
35.33 
29.21 
39.52 
23.76 


Toronto 


NIAGARA REGION 
Brantford 


35095 
36.76 
33.79 
ho .94 


4O.TT 
41.93 
35 69 
46.99 


Hamilton 


37 42 
38.49 
28.33 
Pele 
43.60 
38 .60 
SYiaay) 
29 UL 


42.50 
Wh 15 
31.68 
30.65 
49.22 
5 81 
41.93 
32.18 


1949 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES, BY INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS AND GROUPS 


"METROPOLITAN CENTRES, ONTARIO, 1939,1957-1956° SC 


_Industrial Composite 
Manufacturing 
Pulp and Paper Mills 
Iron and Steel Products 
Transportation Equipment 
Construction 


Industrial Composite 
Manufacturing 

Food and Beverages 
Clothing (textile and fur) 
Paper Products 


Printing, Publishing & Allied Inds. 


Iron and Steel Products 
Construction 
Retail Trade 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 


Industrial Composite 
Manufacturing 

Iron and Steel Products 
Transportation Equipment 
Trade 


industrial Composite 
Manufacturing 
Food and Beverages 
Rubber Products 
Leather Products 
Wood Products 


NIAGARA REGION (Cont'd) 


St. Catharines 


1947 1948 19h9 
41.28 
42.16 
49.12 
43.13 
41.46 46.93 
SO ECOROO 
LAKE ERIE REGION 
London 


33.86 38.16 
34.18 38.89 
34s 3ie 37 eas 
24.86 28.49 
32.74 40.53 
34.42 40.16 
37.97 43.30 
36.85, 39.88: 
ASicaysy se) hal 
38.02 3.20 
LAKE ST. CLAIR REGION 
Windsor 


45.18 49.56 


50.93 54.33 


45.90 
47.19 
56.06 
49.32 


50.75 
93-09 


27.79 
28.82 


27.98 46.30 

20,05, 45067 s4c 38608 Pooe5G 

UPPER GRAND RIVER REGION 
Kitchener 


B525) 30868 
Sos, Selita 
Spins)  SISIGAD 
Su(peul Theo 
S5e56u seeky 
Ca aes MeN 


Pal Seah 
20.32 
24.00 
19.67 
22.37 
18.58 


1950 


52.85 
54.59 
62.33 
57-15 
55.01 
53.85 


43.48 
45.56 
W431 
34.74 
46.89 
7 U5 
50.08 
47 49 
35.36 
he 68 


54.60 
BO 


59.38 
38.71 


ho By 
43.09 
Wh oh 
Kh 95 
40.67 
43.70 


LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION 
Fort William-Port Arthur 


416.71 
53.06 
62.52 
KT 054 
48.60 
37-15 


Industrial Composite 25.43 | 39.09 43207 45.43 
Manufacturing 28.34 43.10 47.80 50.72 
Pulp and Paper Mills 31.10 48.85 55.94 58.h9 
Transportation Equipment Oh bb 41.16 dh ok hy oT 
Transportation, Storage & Commun 27.36 38.81 43.94 48.34 
Trade 21.45 29.87 33.49 36.14 
Source: 1939 - Memo from Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
1947-1954 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
1955 - Ibid, 1955, Table 18. 
1956 - 


POLITAN CENTRES, ONTARTO, 1939,1947-195 
a ae ca NEY ae Ree a Palas EA Real LT ge 6e tg 


1951 


60.07 
62.20 
71.19 
65.90 
63.91 
60.30 


48.40 
51.50 
51.57 
38.21 
52.10 
50.93 
58.39 
50.45 
38.54 
45.76 


58.22 
61.07 


62.30 
41.86 


47.20 
U7 .52 
49 49 
50. a 
he Bh 
46.88 


52.86 
60.00 
71.28 
54.36 
55 054 
41 87 


1952 


64.38 
66.51 
TALXE{0) 
70.58 
Gino 
66.00 


52.01 
55.09 
54.14 
Peat 
51 +55 
56.01 
60.95 
55.82 
41.03 
48.91 


63.03 
66.66 
68.81 
68.42 
43.35 


51.87 
52.76 
56.44 
55.00 
ho ka 
50.68 


Sear 
62.58 
yal. enn 
59.18 
61.28 
45 45 


1953 


65.84 
67.99 
74.48 
71.46 
67.89 
66.68 


54.63 
SoH 
55 46 
43.72 
59.95 
59 54 
64.044 
SORT 
2.75 
52.07 


67.19 
F(alea 
70.99 
74.64 
45.73 


54 Oy 
55 20 
Beco 
58.34 
52.42 
55 45 


59.93 
65 .65 
T4.53 
62.18 
65 21 
47.15 


1954 


67.37 
70.15 
76.04 
72.69 
ratelsal 
62.19 


56.17 
Helis} 
57-04 
43.61 
60.87 
62.52 
63.30 
61.44 
Wh Ok 
55 425 


67 .82 
72.54 
Aes 
75.92 
47.97 


56.31 
56.89 
59.64 
59.87 
51.60 
Saree 


60.47 
67.90 
T4715 
65 4d 
63.58 
48.93 


1955 


7aoveu All 
TESSAONE 
179.75 
77-78 
75.09 
72.69 


58.28 
Sikes 
59.59 
dh 61 
65.52 
64.31 
65 41 
65.10 
45 yo 
57 48 


71.86 
76.61 
oreo» 
19.2 
48.81 


59 .2h 
60.44 
63.16 
66.68 
52.43 
57.98 


62.32 
69.95 
78.31 
65 .66 
64.60 
50.25 


Annual Review of Employment and Payrolls, 1954, 7. 
Fre On nD Oyen ene Payrolis) 


Calculated by Department of Economics from monthly figures in Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics, Employment and Payrolls , (monthly ) January, 1956 - January 1957. 


D-57 


1956 
= 


74.51 
i oir 
84.68 
82.76 
78.20 
78.30 


p-58 


Taxable Income 


The total income of taxpayers in the Province of Ontario for 1954 stood at close 
to $5.2 billion, more than $0.1 billion higher than in 1953, two and a half times the 
1946 total of $2.1 billion and five times the 1941 amount of under $1.0 billion. It is 
estimated that, by 1956, taxpayers income had risen to over $6.0 billion. The average 
poco of Ontario taxpayers was $3,505 in 1954, compared with $3,436 in 1953 and $2,2h3 
in 1941. 


The number of taxpayers in the Province increased three and a half times between 
1941 and 1954, rising from 430,000 in 1941 to nearly 1-5 million by 1954. It is esti- 
mated that, by 1956, the number will have reached well over 1.6 million. 29 per cent 
of the provincial population were taxpayers in 1954, compared with 11.5 per cent in 
1941. It should be remembered that the number of taxpayers is affected by changes in 
the tax exemption structure as well as by increases in income. 


The highest ratio of personal income taxpayers to the overall population in any 
region is to be found in the Metropolitan Region = 38.7 per cent in 1954. Second was 
the Niagara Region, with 31.8 per cent of its population shown as taxpayers in 1954. 

In all but one of the remaining regions, the proportion of the regional population 
paying taxes in 1954 ranged between one-quarter and one-fifth. The number of taxpayers 
increased slightly in half the regions between 1953 and 1954. The Metropolitan Region, 
with the total income of taxpayers shown at $2.2 billion, accounted for 43 per cent of 
the Provincial total of $5.2 billion in 1954. Taxpayers'income in the Niagara Region 
in the same year at $0.7 billion comprised 14 per cent of the Ontario total. Except for 
the Eastern Ontario Region ($0.5 billion), taxpayers' income in the remaining regions 
ranged between $127 million and $361 million. Between 1953 and 1954, the reported 
income of taxpayers increased in seven of the regions. The highest average income per 
taxpayer was to be found in the Metropolitan Region ($3,641 in 1954); second was the 
Northeastern Ontario Region ($3,530); third, the Niagara Region ($3,525). In no region 
was the average under $3,000 in either 1953 or 1954. 


Metropolitan Toronto with its large labour force reported the largest taxpayer 
income of any Ontario city in 1954 - $2.0 billion, more than $0.1 billion higher than 
in 1953. The size of the city in general determines its share of the Ontario total of 
income reported. The income reported in 1954 by Hamilton residents was over $0.3 
billion; by Ottawa residents, nearly $0.3 billion, and for Windsor nearly $0.2 billion. 


TAXPAYERS, INCOME AND AVERAGE INCOME, ONTARTO, 1941, 1942, 1946-1954 


% of 
Provincial Total Income of Average Income per 

No. of Taxpayers Population Taxpayers Taxpayer 

ali). blip yc im rey ($000's) 
1941 430, 368 Ades 965 , 402 2,2h3 
19he 808 , 937 20.8 1,614,949 1,996 
1946 1,003,607 24.5 2,075,026 2,068 
194-7 1,039,751 2h..9 2 462,291 2,368 
1948 1,170,050 Oy ot 2,970,118 2537 
1949 1,025 ,850 23.4 2,936,604 2,863 
1950 1,092 ,520 ok 4 3,246,039 2 OTM 
1951 1,249,960 27.2 3,954,180 3,163 
1952 1, 364,260 28.5 4 556,453 3,340 
1953 1,473,960 29.8 5,064,754 3,436 
1954 1,481,920 29.0 5,193,778 3,505 


Source: Department of National Revenue, Taxation Statistics, (annual) 1946-1956. 
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PRICES 
General Review 


A number of price indexes are available, mainly for Canada as a whole, showing 
the movements of prices of various groups of commodities and services on both a retail 
and a wholesale level. These indexes can only be used to follow the movement over 
time of each price series and not to compare the level of prices among the various 
groups at any point of time. 


The consumer price index shows, for the average Canadian urban dweller, the 
movement of overall living costs and the main components affecting it, such as food, 
shelter and so on. Although no provincial indexes are prepared, a consumer price 
index is issued for a number of the larger Canadian cities, two of which - Ottawa and 
Toronto - are located in Ontario. The consumer price indexes are prepared on a 1949 
base. Another series of indexes shows, at the retail level, the prices of commodities 
and services used by farmers. The composite index is made up of four parts: equipment 
and materials used by farmers; taxes and interest rates; farm wage rates; and farm 
family living costs. Indexes are prepared for a number of items included under 
equipment and materials, as well as for the component groups included in farm family 
living costs. These farm retail indexes are made up for Eastern Canada, Western 
Canada and for Canada as a whole. They are on a 1935-39 base. 


Wholesale price indexes apply to the sale of commodities in large quantities and 
cover price quotations ranging from those paid by primary producers for basic raw 
materials to prices paid by retailers for finished articles. Besides the general whole- 
Sale price index, indexes are prepared for eight component groups of products. Wholesale 
price indexes are also issued for products according to their degree of manufacture and 
for industrial materials. Special series of wholesale price indexes are prepared for 
residential building materials and for non-residential building materials. Farm product 
prices at terminal markets are covered in another wholesale index. All indexes except 
the latter are only prepared on a Canada-wide basis; the wholesale farm products index 
is also issued for Eastern and for Western Canada. All wholesale indexes are on a 1935- 
39 base, except non-residential building materials which has a 1949 base. 


The index of farm prices of agricultural products measures the changes in the 
average price received by farmers for their product at the farm - in contrast with the 
wholesale price index of farm products, which measures farm prices at the wholesale or 
terminal markets. Indexes are prepared for Canada and for each of the provinces. The 
index is based on 1935-39 prices. 


The price indexes of exports measure the movements of prices of goods exported 
from Canada and the price index of imports, changes in the prices of products shipped 
into Canada from abroad. Indexes are prepared for various broad groups of products. 
Only an overall index for Canada is made up. The base used is 1948=100. 


The consumer price index for Canada averaged 118.1 points for 1956, 1.7 points 
above the 1955 average. It experienced relatively little movement from LODE GtOr LOSE, 
but began to rise in mid-1956 and, except in September, climbed steadily during the 
rest of the year. All components making up the index, except clothing, rose over 1956. 
In both Toronto and Ottawa, the indexes increased slowly but steadily from 1953 on, 
with a more pronounced rise beginning about mid-1956. The composite index of commo- 
dities and services used by farmers (including living costs) for both Canada and Hastern 
Canada averaged nearly 5 points above their 1955 levels. After being relatively steady 
for a number of years, both these indexes turned upwards in the spring of 1956. 


The general wholesale price index was at its highest recorded level in 1951. It 
declined during the next few years, not turning up again until the last months of 1954; 
however, the December index was still 4 points below the January level. The rise, 
though at times unsteady, was accelerated in 1955, and continued well on into 1956, 
with the index climbing about one point a month from February to June. The index took 
3 months to climb another point, and then, from October on, turned downward. The 
residential building materials price index rose slowly during both 1955 and 1956, while 
the non-residential materials index moved up during the same period at a somewhat 
faster rate. During the last half of 1956, both these indexes were practically un- 
changed. The wholesale farm price index fell somewhat over 1955, rose to mid-1956, 
then started to drop once more; however, by year-end, it was still considerably above 
its January, 1956 level. 


The index of farm prices of agricultural products, which had been dropping over 
the previous four years, moved up considerably during 1956, averaging 251.0 for Ontario. 


Both the export and import price indexes turned upwards during 1955, the former 
somewhat earlier in the year than the latter. The two indexes continued their rise 
into 1956, but, in the last half of the year, import prices tended to fall somewhat. 


Consumer Prices 


The consumer price index stood at 118.1 in 1956, 68.9 points above the average for 
1913 (the first year for which the index is available). It experienced a sharp rise dur - 
ing the war years and reached a peak of 90.5 for 1920. A considerable decline occurred 
during the next two years, bringing the 1922 average to 74.9. The index experienced only 
minor fluctuations during the rest of the twenties. With the coming of depression, it 
again dropped sharply, falling from 75.3 in 1930 to 58.8 for 1933. A slight advance, be- 
ginning with 1934, brought the index to 63.7 for 1938. The very small decline experienced 
in 1939 was followed by steady, and in the early war years fairly large, increases. The 
index increased much more rapidly during the post-war years, with the largest advance be- 
ing registered for 1948 over 1947; for the later year, the index averaged 97.0. The in- 
ereases Were smaller for the next two years, but the Korean war brought another large 
rise; for 1951, the index averaged 113.7, 13.7 points above the 1949 average. The index 
began to fall during 1952 but, over the next three years, there was relatively little 
change, although the average index for 1953 was slightly lower than in 1952. The index 
turned upward in mid-1956 and, except for a slight drop in September, has continued to 


Bartley steadily.By July 1, 1956, the previous peak - reached at January 1, 1952 - was 
passed. 


The main components making up the consumer price index are now all very much above 
their levels in 1935 (the first year for which component indexes have been prepared). 
The food component showed the greatest upward movement between 1935 and 1956, rising from 
47.2 to 113.4 over the period - an increase of 66.2 points. The “other" component regis- 
tered the smallest upward movement - 15.7 points, on a rise from 75.2 to 120.9. The shel- 
ter, clothing, and household operation groups advanced around D3,quO 56 points. During 
the last few years, the component indexes have not moved in harmony. Shelter rose stead- 
ily between 1951 and 1955, as did the "other" component, except for a slight drop in 19536 
Clothing remained practically steady. Household operation rose between 1951 and 1954, but 
fell somewhat in 1955. On the other hand, the food component dropped continually over 
these years. During 1956, all components except one moved upward; clothing showed no 
change over the year. The sharpest increase occurred in the food group. 


The overall consumer price indexes for Ottawa and Toronto (the only two Ontario cities 
available) both show a steady rise from 1939 (the first year for which city indexes have 
been prepared) to 1955, except for 1953. In Ottawa, the 1954 index average, though above 
the 1953 level, was lower than in 1952, while in Toronto, the index for 1954 was higher 
than for either 1953 or 1952. The commodity indexes for the two centres all show a con- 
siderably higher level for 1955 than for 1949 (the year for which they are first available). 
The sharpest rises in both centres occurred in all commodities in 1951. The food compo- 
nent for Ottawa dropped during the next four years, while in Toronto it fell until 1953 
and for the next two years, averaged 0.1 points higher. Most of the remaining components 
in both centres showed some weakness for 1953 and/or 1954, except for shelter, which con- 
tinued a slow but steady advance. Toronto in 1956 experienced an upward rise in the total 
index and in all components, beginning about mid-year. The rise in some groups, especially 
food, was considerable, and in other, such as clothing, slight. In Ottawa, on the other 
hand, the clothing component was down slightly, while the other groups moved up. The 
most striking increase was in food. 


The consumer price index prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics measures the 
percentage change through time in the cost of buying a constant "basket" of goods and ser- 
vices representing the consumption of a particular population group during a given period 
of time. The index measures price change and applies to a broad but specific group of fam- 
ilies within the total population. It is an urban index and does not apply to farm fami- 
lies (1). As the goods and services included in the index and their weights were obtained 
from the expenditure records of many families, the index is not likely to coincide with the 
experience of any one particular family. 


Since families spend their money in different ways, depending on their circumstances, 
it was first necessary to decide which families should be represented by the index. The 
primary objective in choosing them was to obtain the widest possible representation of fa- 
milies, consistent with reasonable similarity of spending habits. From a survey of family 
expenditure made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1948, it was determined that three 
factors were decisive in family spending: family income, size and geographical location. 
In deciding the range of these factors, similarity in expenditure pattern was stressed and 
family types with expenditure patterns significantly different from the average were excluded. 


(1) See the division in this section, entitled, Prices of Commodities and Services Used by 
Farmers, for an index of farm family living costs. 
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It was decided that the central core of family types with sufficiently similar expen- 
diture patterns to be adequately represented by one index could be defined as those fam- 
ilies (a) living in 27 Canadian cities with over 30,000 population, (b) ranging in size 
from two adults to two adults with four children, (c) with annual incomes during the sur- 
vey year ranging from $1,650 to $4,050. Detailed information on expenditures was sub- 
mitted by 1,517 families with these attributes. This "target" group covered the full 
range of urban industry and occupation and was not restricted to those families whose 
principal source of income Was wages or salaries. 


The items to be used in making up the index had next to be selected. The primary 
consideration in including a particular item in the "basket" of goods and services was 
whether the "target" group reported buying it. As the “basket" is an unchanging or equi- 
valent quantity and quality of goods and services and the prices used in the index must 
be identified with such quantities, the price of an item must be determinable before it 
can properly be included in the index; as an example, savings have no price. No attempt 
was made to differentiate between luxuries and necessities, nor to assess the desirability 
of any particular type of expenditure from a moral or social point of view. In all, 224 
items were selected. (The index does not only measure the price change of these particu- 
lar items. The items were selected and the index constructed so that it measures the 
price change of all goods of the same general type as those specifically included.) These 
items were grouped into five main components, according to the purpose of expenditure, 
such as clothing, shelter and so on. 


The items and the five main groups of items were weighted according to their import- 
ance in the expenditure dollar of the "target" group of families. For example, the 
weights of 15 and 32 given to shelter and food reflect the fact that these families 
reported that, for every dollar spent on shelter, over twice as much was spent on food. 
The weight of an item in an index measures the influence that the price change of the 
item has on the movements of the index. That is to say, if one item has 10 times the 
weight of another, then the same price change in both items will affect the movement of 
the total index in the ratio of 10:1. The importance of proper weighting in the consumer 
price index is illustrated by the fact that a given rise in the food index will increase 
the total index over twice as much as will the same increase in the shelter index. The 
consumer buying pattern relates to the year ending August 31, 1948, except for food items 
which refer to the year ending September, 1949. Following are the five main components 
and the weights assigned to them: food (dairy products; cereal products; other grocer- 
ies; fats; eggs; fruits and vegetables; meat, fish, poultry) - 32; shelter (rent; home 
ownership) - 15; clothing (men's wear; women's wear; children's wear; footwear; piece 
goods) - 11; household operation (fuel and lighting; home furnishings - furniture, appli- 
ances, floor coverings, textiles, utensils and equipment; supplies and services) - 17; 
other commodities and services (transportation - automobile operation, local transporta- 
tion, travel; recreation; health care - hospital, doctor, dentist, eyeglasses, prepaid 
care, drugs; tobacco and alcoholic beverages; personal care - supplies, services) - 25. 


The purpose of the index requires that the formula to be used expresses the cost 
differential of the same goods and services in two different price situations. A modi- 
fied version of Laspeyres' formula is used, to allow for the weighting of the various 
items. The basic formula is; 


E Pn QO x 100, 


ing" E Po Qo 
where In = index for month n as a percentage of the 1949 price level 
Qo = survey period quantity of an item 


Po = 1949 price of the item 
Pn = price at month n of the item 
E = summation over items. 


The prices entering into index calculations are the money cost to the final pur- 
chaser of a specified unit of sale, i.e., they are retail prices inclusive of all sales 
and excise taxes. (Taxes which do not form an intrinsic part of a commodity price are 
excluded.) Prices are collected from retail outlets at intervals ranging from every 
month for items with frequent and extensive price movements, such as food and clothing, 
to once a year for items with constant prices for fairly long periods of time, such as 
automobile licenses. Price coverage as between cities is determined by the method of 
price collection which will yield accurate prices. Coverage extends to 33 cities, where 
it is possible to collect accurate prices by mail. But where this is difficult, because 
of the necessity of taking account of quality changes (as with many items of clothing 


Consumer Prices 


and home furnishings), collection is only carried out in eight cities where full-time 
trained pricing agents are located. Part-time agents are responsible for collecting 
prices in seven additional cities. Within each city, prices for each item are collected 
from a representative sample of retail outlets.. Volume of sales is the principal deter- 
minant in selecting the stores from which prices are obtained. Prices used in calculat- 
ing the index relate to specified descriptions of each commodity and service. Descrip- 
tions are comparatively simple for items such as foods, but complex for others, such as 
clothing and home furnishings. The procedure of pricing by specifications facilitates 
distinction between price change and quality change, for a change in quality is consi- 
dered as equivalent to a change in price. If a measurable quality change does occur 
without an actual price change, a comparable price change is computed. 


The calculation of the consumer price index from the mass of price data collected 
each month is accomplished by an averaging process in which the influence of individual 
prices is regulated by a system of weights. Several levels of weighting are used to ob- 
tain price indexes at the item level. As, for many items, the average price is based on 
individual price quotations for several specifications obtained from different stores in 
varying numbers of cities, the calculation of weighted averages of prices and price 
changes is required as between different specifications for an item, such as two quali- 
ties of men's shirts and several specific services of the same type, such as the launder- 
ing of sheets, shirts, and flat work. Weights are likewise required in averaging prices 
from different types of stores such as independent and chain food stores. Similarly, a 
Dominion average is obtained by weighting city average prices. The general method of 
calculating the index can be illustrated by a description of the steps followed in cal- 
culating the clothing index. The clothing group is divided into five main sub-groups , 
each of which is composed of items selected to measure the price movements of the total 
sub-group. Within the men's wear sub-group, prices of one or more qualities of each item 
are collected each month from a sample of department and other stores in each of the eight 
cities where full-time price representatives are located. Individual store quotations For 
each quality of each item are first weighted by store sales of men's clothing. The result- 
ing city average prices are in turn weighted by the relative importance of men's clothing 
sales in each city, to arrive at an average urban price for each quality. The current 
month's average price is then compared to the previous month's average and the relative 
change calculated. This relative change is then linked to a 1949 base index. Indexes for 
the different qualities of an item are combined to arrive at a single index for each item. 
In this manner, a separate index is produced to represent the change in prices from the 
base period to date for each item of the men's wear group. These indexes are then com- 
bined on the basis of their respective weights to arrive at an index of men's wear which 
is finally weighted and combined with similarly computed indexes of the other clothing 
sub-groups - women's wear, children's wear, footwear and piece goods - to produce the 
clothing index, 


A special problem arises in making up the index as a result of the seasonal nature 
of food consumption and expenditure. If a constant weight were assigned to a seasonal 
food item, the resultant index would not represent correctly the experience in Canada, 
where seasonally low prices of some items are associated with seasonally high consumption 
and vice versa. In this situation, the impact of seasonal price change upon the cost of 
each of these food items is determined not only by the price change, but also by the quan- 
tity variation normally associated with such price change. Thus, the weight for certain 
food items in the index is not fixed but changes within the year in accord with consumer 
buying practice. Similarly, monthly weights have been used in the food index wherever 
seasonal variations in expenditure are such that an annual average would not be represen- 
tative of monthly expenditure. (1) 


The consumer price index is prepared for the country as a whole and for 10 important 
metropolitan centres across Canada. Only two of these are situated in Ontario - Ottawa 
and Toronto. Separate indexes are not available by province, nor for the economic reg- 
ions. Where a consumer price index needs to be used in connection with provincial econo- 
mic data, sufficiently satisfactory results should be obtained for most purposes by using 
the Canada-wide index. 


(1) A more detailed description of the method used by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in calculating their consumer price index may be found in their pamphlet The Consumer 


Price Index, January, 1949 - August, 1952. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, CANADA, BY MONTHS, 1913 - 1956 


(1949 = 100) 


Year Av'ge. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


——_—— re ee es, | eee ee ee ein Sees nee ona 


1913 49.2 


1914 49.6 49.7 49.9. 49.6. 49.1 48.9 . 48.7 48.9 49.6 49.9 50.4 50.3 50.3 
1915 50.3 50.2 50.3. 50.1 49.9 50.0 49.7 49.9° 50.1 50.1 50.4 51.1 51.3 
LOLS #54 2" 151.0 52 BP 5o Pee a 5AM ba. oie ae tt On OD. SO. OTe «bOI 
1917 63.7 59.6 60.1 61.1 61.6 64.1 64.6 64.4 64.6 65.0 65.7 66.8 67.3 
1918 72 .0)..768.6: 269.5; "69.2 769.5. (FO. OTL, be tS a wT CP On DKS FSR 7S.8 
1919 "78.8 76.6 76.0. ' 75.5 Yo.k Geek 78.5 76.8 .80.8 80.9 S1.u Bi. bab 
1920 90.5 85.2 86.7 88.7 89.8 92/3 93.4 93.8 92.8 92.0 91.8 90.5 89.0 
1921 80.9 88.2 86.9 84.3. 82.6 81.4 .78.8 78.1 78.8 M9 sBekO.2 ATTRO. 7720 
1922 074-92 076.9 75.8075: Oh GLP S, OP ROT gy GS -Opk 6 eek. 6 SG 7hl8 
1923 T5258 175 OE 2. OIG 20-075 . 3. OPE By RTE GLUE S715 kh 075.0 975.5 STG 75.6 
192 o Th.Oe a7 5 We S 28. Oe Gas. S. FES 2- O13 10 O12 04 13. ae 73 O TG. NS. FSS! 
1925 (01.6 6, 675.20, Pgh, APD, HP3 59. SG 203. oe OP. 817k. at ee. ep Sce 76.6 
1926 ..75.99 876.6. °76.5 .B7ors RTE. DGG. O. SG C05: Sp sa FSC PETS FET 
EST PUTR.G. 175.5 T5628. TO Tee ee Nie as ee gi ie eatin ee oe 74.9 
1928° 75.0 75.4 [521 78 TT een eee ae 15-0 eek 566 (oh | foe 
1929 | 75-85 (75-3. 975-k p72 oh. O >. L 40. . 2. 176.6 66. 6. b6.6 Oneno: 977 61 
1930 9.7563. TT CCT. B ANT <0 P76. 6.0 276 GUNS 570 ISa0 OTS. > Elees 2.7 
1931 « 67.94 (72.0: Fl.2 69.9, 69./— :68.% 67.2 967.2. 678 066.5. 65. FG5Rs - Cont 
1932 61.7 64.3 63.6 63.1 62.9 61.5 61.0 60.8 61.3 60.9 60.4 60.5 60.2 
1933 _ 58.8. 959.7 59. 58. 08.9, 98.8 56.1. 68.2). 40.3%, 59:2. 958.6 elr O50 
1934 59.6 59.1 59.5 60.5 60.0 59.3 59.1 59.2 59.5 59.5 59.7 59.7 59.6 
1985 2.59-9 159.5 59.8 - 59.6 50.6 59.5 $9.8 5956 59.8 GO.1 60.5 60.6 Gol9 
1936 61.1 60.9 60.8 60.8 60.3 60.5 60.5 61.1 61.3 61.4 61.6 61.7 61.8 
1937  63.0° “61.9 62.9 (6159 1@2.1 G26; 62.5 663.2. 63.6) 63.7% O40 woled 163.9 
2938. *-63.7 163.8 63.7 7G. *Gk.0 "963.0 163-65 3.0.. bu. a. 163.6 6G. 3 ae 62,0 
1939 63.2 62.9 62.7 62.6 62.6 62.6 62.6 62.8 62.8 62.8 64.4 64.6 64.6 
1940 65.7 64.6 64.6 65.1 65.1 65.3 65.3 65.7 65.9 66.4 66.6 67.1 67.2 
104) 69.6 > 67. * 67 Ue S6r Me "GG: 68. GR E69. OB ae ts og) yee ze 
LONE "72.9 0 OF 2.G 2.2 eB a ee ec tae Bes Vie! aie. Peel: 
TOW 3 whe P27 3..2)* TBO ak Ie Pia Phos. Pach, THE Peo: te.O naor “fine 
1944 74.6. 74.7. T4.6 TH. Tee? TH. 7e.6 Tey 7h.6 The Ths Fhe6 Fis 
1945 75-0) Task TheS 74.5 ks Tie (75. O65. 6. 75. ed eee 75,8 
AGG OTT AD .8) 5.2 G5 Oh. OG. Fay eos Se. 6.5. Oey 70.7 
1947 AB4.8 0 §79.6). 80.10. 80.7? “SL .G - 83:3) Oh. 5? SS n O55 67.30.00) Bg.9 “on. ik 
1948 97.0 92.8 93.9 94.4 94.8 95.9 96.6 98.1 98.5 99.4 99.9 99.8 99.4 
1949 100.0 99.8 99.7 99.4 99.3 99.2 99.6 100.0 100.4 100.4 100.6 101.0 100.5 
1950 102.9 100.1 100.2 100.9 101.2 101.2 101.9 102.7 103.3 104.3 105.9 106.4 106.6 
POST OVMLISS7 SLOT. TE LOS ss TOMS eae eat ee 1 SS oS 117 e Teeto LISTE 
1952 116.5 W8.2) 117-6 116.9 TIGee 11S 79 AGO TIGA 16.1167 116.26 116-8 195.8 
1953. 115.5 115.7: 115.5 114.8) 114.6 ae 119 a6 4 115.7 116.2 116.7/116.2 115.9" 
nko) ae lake ahaa laaye ality alGnGy Wal, Ge alia alan” ahilrpe(oy uliSiate aatsiealsWS, (8) alae 
1955 116.4 116.4 116.3 116.0, 11621. 116-4" 135.9.116.0.116.4. 116.8, 116. 9-126,9-116.9 
1956 116.1 - 116.8 116% Li6-¥ 16:6 16.6 17.8 12855 W1o.1 1196 146.8 W078 Ieock 


Note: The Consumer Price Index is made up as at the first day of each month. 
The annual average is an average of the 12 monthly figures. 
The ‘Consumer Price Index prior to January 1949 is the former Cost of Living 
Index inclusive of all tobacco taxes linked to the Consumer Price Index 
POLO = 100. 


Source: 1913 - 1952 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes; 1949-1952 
Table 20. LG la A ee as 
1953 - 1955 - Ibid, February, 1956, Table 9. 
1956 - Ibid, December, 1956. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, BY MAIN GROUPS, CANADA, BY MONTHS, 1935-1956 


(1949 » 100) 
Av'ge. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


ee eee et | Combe, | eseeeee | | Seasoned | emmees | pemeecin, gi bannteeeees Heentennea) | Sanaa plan 


1935. 
Total 59.9 59.5 59.8 59.8 59.6 59.5 59.4 59.6 59.8 60.1 60.5 60.8 60.9 
Food 47.2 HELO A607 656 h6 OG. ShGod, CEG .6 wt 7 alee yeeros oe Oe O umn 
Shelter 76.6. 76.4 76.4 76.4 76.4 76.4 76.4 76.4. 76.4 76.4 77-4 77.4 77.4 
Clothing 53.6 Date Sed 5 3-F 53-769 Soll Madd Op93-6)9 5305 353. Bowe oes 
Household Oper'n 64.1 6S 26S W644 65 163.5. (63 s4) 8O318. 50325, OL sOn Obes) OLS G7 
Other 75.2 $5 BND 53, 05-8. T5285 0593.4) 75 28 E De RE sdk OD, oO a 
1936 
Total Silsal 60.9. 60.8 60.8 60.3 60.5 60.5 61.1 61.3 61.4 61.6 61.7 61.8 
Food 48.8 ho 7, 48.7 BB.4. YTD. WT WT. BRE NOT BO NG.69 4..o) OTD 
_ Shelter (333 PT te TT eke CHT TT Ak 278. 59 F185 EFS. ITO ST Se. Toe ee 
Clothing she 53.9 53-3 54.0. 5420. Sh.O545 Sle Silk the ST S50 hW 5 eSRIS 
Household Oper'n 64.9 64.8 64.8 65.2 65.1 65.0 64.7 64.7 64.7 64.8 64.9 64.9 65.4 
Other 155 TS 2 G5 DL FED. Bs TDs Da Ds he nt nD a eg oe | oe NT oe en 
1937 
Total 63.0 61.9 61.9. 61.9. 62.1 62.6 (6258) 963.2 63N6 63.7 G4. 1 64.1 6529 
Food 51.4 50.0550. 04058) SOL2UN5O. 5 5 Oc ISLS. 6m 52a 6 bbs le oak O Sano 
Shelter fonts: 79.2.179.2). 79.2 79.2 G16 Ou. eu, Seb O63." - 6s. Sere 
Clothing 55 +4 BG 954.8 | 155.0. 55.0 55.0) 155 PY oT leo. teen vO) Maemo ae 
Household Oper'n 65.9 6552, 65.2 765.8 665.8: “6527 65s9" "Obie 65.96 166023 106.5 960.6) soo. 7 
Other 76.2 (5 GeO. OWLT6. Omv TO. den Os i Wr Oe lee kiCOe Em Onle tM amnion Limme for taunry Ores 
1938 
Total 63.7 63.8 63.7 64.50 "64.0" 63:8 63.8 63.9) “Gh.2. (62.6. 163.3 «G32 seo 
Food dle 52.0 ‘51.8 52.7." 52.8 ) 5116 51.9 (Seva be Oo) ed ky eG A GOO o aOnel 
Shelter 84.1 63.2°'03.2)) 83.2° "63.2" 64 GM Eh 6, Bk. Gr GONG Ons. ls 3 an Clie Sauce ss 
Clothing 55-4 55-85: S528i 55.5.) 5545s bee 155.5) bey Obi alas 3b eo ty rae aed 
Household Oper'n 66.0 66.4 66.4 66.4 66.3 66.2 65.7 65.7 65.7 65.6 65.8 65.8 65.8 
Other (® TO TOP GeO fils Omni On ils Ob Male Ommalalae la la(te mas (a/ix Oumn(avae © WaunTaTeSO) 
1939 
Total 63.2 62.9 62.7 .62.6 62.6 62.6 62.6 62.8 62.8 62.8 64.4 -64.6 6.6 
Food 50.2 49.8 49.2 49.1 49.0 49.0 48.9 49.4 49.5 49.6 53.0 53.4 52.2 
Shelter 84.6 84.3 84.3 84.3 84.3 84.6 84.6 84.6 84.6 84.6 85.1 85.1 85.1 
Clothing 54.9 54.9 54.9 54.8 54.8 54.8 54.9 54.9 54.9 54.6 54.6 54.6 56.6 
Household Oper'n 66.5 66.6 66.6 66.2 66.2 66.1 66.0 65.8 65.7 65.6 67.2 67.4 68.7 
Other hse HO: T7208 TOs Thee Ti see KT: Wome eras IPR ie. Wyk Pare. aenea 
1940 
Total 65.7 64.6 6.6 65.1 65.1 “65.3, 6508 165.7) 65.0, OOuty bo.6 Pores wane 
Food 52.6 SOQ 52's 1 52.2) 152.2) 5250) Sif 2) MORO) aoe Deen ONO Sout 
Shelter 86.6 65.1 85.2 6531. 85.10 SL” BT ore wore Li Chokeat rOt nc? acaseree 
Clothing 59.9 56.6 56.6 593) 56. Fe 59.l0 5618) So2B59 28 bes0mGere s6evenmeore 
Household Oper'n . 70.3 68.8) 6839" 69.4 «6956 69.7) GOs8. FOme, FOG aS ees, BNO gouk 
Other 11-9 TT TG TEGO TED TS: LTT 25 (ET OI Oee eae Eee? 970.3) Ta 
1941 
Total 69.6 (CV (RUMN Ley (lS UMloy (Gl Moy (aley Mois, istsishimo lah GOs Wala qin wh teed 
Food 57.9 BT 5ae2. U3. Sg “SRST 56.12  580P 60.5 6E.6 Oi. O2s5—caney 
Shelter 89.2 87.8" 87.8) 87.8 87:89 Gouk, -oorin "Gor lie Go lus COOL on GO.6. .90nG 
Clothing 63.6 6253) 46225 6256. "62.67 G2.Gr 63.0) Ope) Osu lO mesitODeO 65 Oo MO 1, 
Household Oper'n 73.8 f2s1 [2:5 [225° FAO Vee (3 C7 BeSe aon Cee ben OO mT or@ 
Other 80.0 78.5 78.5. 78.3 78.3 80.0° 60.4 80.) (80.30 8h Gro) Slceo ue 
1942 
Total 72.9 71.8: ‘72.0 72.2) 72:2. Jews. TeeT T3eT Sige ee ee 
Food 63.4 61.0 61.4% 61.7 61.7 62.0,°62.9. 6570 GiiG "G1 "G7 "So.07 55.2 
Shelter 90.7 90.6 90.6) 90.6 90:6 90.7°°90:7 903% 90.7" 9007 “SOL? loolpegoey, 
Clothing 65.8 65.7 65.7 65.7 65.7 65:7 65.7 65.8 65.8 65.8 65.8 65.8 65.9 
Household Oper'n 76.0 (6.1 [6.1 "76.1 76.2 ‘76.1 76.0 75.9) "75.98 519) Tose Tees 
Other 82.0 61.3 61.5 81.5 81.5 61.5) 81.5 62.6) (66.6 102 Gece e 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, BY MAIN GROUPS, CANADA, BY MONTHS, 1935-1956 
(1949 = 100) 


Av'ge. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


ese Ce. 


1943 
Total 74.2 T3eOte 1 30 OP 322) | TocOM GG a ONL OMT On Faron 9  TH.9 lg 
Food 65.2 63%.5) 632296327: | Gl OW Gle Bre 6523) 6567) MOGs wh 66).6; "6603: (6624 76670 
Shelter 90.9 GOR 72 90% Ta SORT) SOs far 008920901.) 1 GOL OM DOR OM 00.9) 1012) OR52, OMe 
Clothing 66.1 6539). 65.85 65.8 65.9 65.90) 66.01. 66.0" 66.1" .66.1 66.4 66.4 66.% 
Household Oper'n 76.1 76.0!) 7OLOl) VOsO! Oc Ose OL Ole TOeden 76. INO 2m 0 3h ie 3a TOMB) afoul 
Other 84.8 8250) 4 822.950 822.0) 9B5edn | OOo Oo. en Oo. Saou bi .6)k Go WO5.0') G60 
1944 
Total 74.6 MT TG TG THA THEO Ta Goma Te TG Te. 5 The T4674. 
Food 65.5 65.6 65.3 65.4 65.6 65.7 65.4 65.8 65.6 65.4 65.2 65.6 65.0 
Shelter 91.2 GILES soo OTES tlk OU Ol Ore GIP te Ol. ore O), Ol. er Gie3) (Ol. 3 -Oles 
Clothing 66.6 66.4 66.5 66.5 66.5 66.6 66.6 66.6 66.6 66.6 66.6 66.6 66.6 
Household Oper'n 75.7 TOc2rnTOe 30 8 TOe a OSS Ore eT Ond se eel et oe [ose 1 (peU oO 
Other 86.1 86.0 86.2 86.1 86.1 86.1 86.1 86.1 86.1 86.1 86.0 86.0 86.0 
1945 
Total 75.0 FRE LTR 5 SLL GS | OTN TS ORTROTOLTSCOL TOV SRL 7526 175.20. 7551 75.9 (oa 
Food 66.3 64-29) 6521 16573: 565.3°%65.7' 66259967666 67.9 66.99 .66.5° 66.8 67.0 
Shelter g1.4 GUSZI LOL SWIG L.A SOLO1 534 61 HaO) t ORO I NIG Olt ao) Je SOLES) (O15) Olme 
Clothing 66.9 O6U8U 16627» L662, GL66. 80. 66a991 66 5 ONL GeO G6e Grn 67) Ol NG7oL. me Oyu monied! 
Household Oper'n 74.9 75.2 74.8 74.8 74.7 74.8 74.8 74.9 75.0 75.0 75.0 75.0 75.2 
Other 86.4 86.3 86.3 86.3 86.3 86.4 86.4. 86.4 86.5 86.5 86.6 86.6. 86.6 
Total ‘tie? a Yim tae ok 3 aed WE Ae OMA Gawd Ae ted (ok camel (Oy Gone ee meem ry MW i'r 
Food Ono 6682 66S IY 66, Opes a tOO toe TOTO Me Le Oe ool ee (Ltt OeO foelnaseO 
Shelter 91.8 9155-9155" "91.5 9125 "9158" 91.8" 928 -91.8' 491.8" 92.4 920k oth 
Clothing 69.2 OT 22 A 67 13 267 25 OTE Ie O7GO AGOST 6555 96049 eT LOU ey Bago. Hae 
Household Oper'n 177.2 Theo TTa at OTS eS OTST Tore TOSS eT Tok PT Ose TOet STOrO: TOs a Toye 
Other 88.7 8726. < 8706. O76: e8726 C77 68.2 689.5. 8955. 89.7 289.7 100.8 89.6 
1947 
Total 84.8 HOSS 200 ell hOOe OL SO EB Ose OT eS BO Ob eo Oy «Se Og Or soos oe oir 
Food 79.5 Teele MU (Shes plhl fel WHS Sin een keilen VCO (Oncol mnt sey tsi Melon) taleeui 
Shelter 95.1 SAI Roel) i072) JN feeb) cosa S/o G) Mis Op Sli Ol SISO) EVO MCT ala 
Clothing 78.9 7k eer (Ons) TB eOMe SOME Ont ar (ORO TOR MEO a OS Se Cen OO Re Fores 
Household Oper'n 86.2 Oe TemOOLOt Ole SU OP ET? ROD ST ODeT TOOTO NOT AOn COLO Ole O=r Ol can aGDaO 
Other 91.6 8959) "9025? 90.9) BOlsads FIRS YOle'71 | Oe Ge. O18) S220 OR Sle (OR SG" sOanG 
1948 
Total 97.0 92.8 93.9 94.4 94.8 95.9 96.6 98.1 98.5 99.4 99.9 99.8 99.4 
Food OD 90.8 92.8 92.7 93.1 95.3 96.7 100.4 101.0 101.6 102.4 102.0 100.7 
Shelter 98.3 FET AOTSE SOT TOT SP BS 905 MGs 98.55 98.6 74-9876 98.6 ~9O82 
Clothing 95.6 88.4 90.5 93.1 94.8 95.2 95.8 96.1 96.4 98.6 99.2 99.5 99.5 
Household Oper'n 96.8 94.0 94.5 95.2 95.6 96.0 96.4 96.8 97.1 98.4 98.8 99.2 99.4 
Other 96.5 95.9 96.0 96.0 96.1 96.1 95-9 96.2 96.5 97.2 97.3 97-5 9T-4 
1949 
Total 100.0 99.8 99.7 99.4 99.3 99.2 99.6 100.0 100.4 100.4 100.6 101.0 100.5 
Food 100.0 100.8. 99.7 98.7 98.1 97.9 99.2 100.2 101.3 101.2 100.8 101.9 100.3 
Shelter 100.0 99.2 99.3 99.2 99.6 99.7 99.7 100.3 100.2 100.5 100.5 100.5 101.0 
Clothing 100.0 99.7 99.7 100.0 100.2 100.3 100.3 100.3 100.1 100.2 99.8 99.7 99.7 
Household Oper'n 100.0 99.9 100.2 100.1 100-1 99.8 99.7 99.7 99.6 99.6 100.6 100.5 100.4 
Other 100.0 98.9 99.4 99.5 99.5 99.8 99.8 99.8 99.9 99.9 100.9 101.0 101.1 
1950 
Total 1VO269,,) LOOT OOP2S OOF OSIOLA 281 OLeOn ONE OF 102874 10S 3 e104 5 35105.91 106. e1Ooee 
Food 102.6 98.1 98.4 98.8 99.3 99.3 100.9 102.6 103.8 105.4 107.6 108.4 108.4 
Shelter 106-2 101.1 101.1 104.7 104.9 105.1 105.9 107.4 107.8 108.7 109.0:109.5 109.6 
Clothing 99.7 99.6 99.5 98.9 99.2 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.3 99.9 100.6 101.0 101.3 
Household Oper'n 102.4 100.6 100.6 100.8 101.2 101.1 101.5 101.6 102.6 103.4 104.6 105.1 105.5 
Other 103.1 102.0 102.2 102.2 102.2 10222 102.3 102.4 102.5 103.0 105.2 105.4 105.7 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, BY MAIN GROUPS, CANADA, BY MONTHS, 1935-1956 
(1949 = 100) 


Av'ge. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


1951 
- Total 1S. [|e LOfaye LOG LILO. SO WI L1e.e Sky dG tise hoe Sealtyek 7. Odo. 
Food 1 OF TeLOOSOM I OL TS. Sa TS) 115. Cat] HOMO. O CO, Sadie. 3) ee. 5 ees 
Shelter Tey.) PAG O10. F171. SLL ORL IS. a5), O82 15515, O72) ay .2 118.2 Trees 
Clothing 109.8 102.6 105.1 106.7 108.5 109.0 109.5 109.7 110.7 111.9 114.1 114.5 115.2 
Household Oper'n 113.1 107.1 108.6 110.5 111.4 112.7 113.8 114.3 115.1 115.5 115.8 115.9 116.4 
Other 1b. 5) 107.4108: 0 083.08. 69110. 4 Bra a1 Fe 3G) ae. 1h 8 25 0 
1952 
Total D6 5e HTC. 2 MNT G6s 9) dil G26 115290116. Ope On Il GeO ml F6s il oO Ltosdulseo 
Food TW6.Op S122R4 12058 1172 Gal 1 send lS Sel Se (elo. Okt Se ald 5eGa dio ed Jol se yeamleed 
Shelter UZOL2D WY Wabsts coelerey alnke eth alten enlikeyiow seloy jy aieYo) (ey exo): (ep aveal eitetcy steal i aber 
Clothing DUC. 004.9). 913.5 sho. oo 112. 52112. 31913. 6.071. Fadl Ont lOros 10089 1098S Tom. 
Household Oper'n 116.2 116.4 116.3 116.9 116.8 116.2 115.9 115.9 115.8 116.0 116.2 115.9 116.1 
Other 1t6.On Mel5. Sal 5. Cant 6a raIl6 Gul 5 OmllSi (al Se Omi ROM TS. On lo, dilocom lions 
1953 
Total 25,5 125-7 125.5. 124.6: 16. 114.4 Ao 11564. 28527 216.2 ToT biG .er dione 
Food 142.62 611335011227 11166 110.9, BOY STIL PAS s hbo eO ue 200189. > M15 eh eked 
Shelter 123.6 122.3 122.5 122.5 122.7 122.9 123.6 123.9 124.1 124.2 124.5 125.0 125.2 
Clothing 110.1 109.7 109.6 109.7 109.7 110.1 110.1 110.3 110.4 110.4 110.3 110.3 110.2 
Household Oper'n 117.0 116.5 116.6 116.7 116.9 116.6 116.6 117.0 117.2 117.4 117.5 117.4 117.4 
Other 115.8 116.7 116.7 115.2 115.0 115.1 115.1 115.2 115.8 115.9 116.0 116.3 116.3 
1954 
Total UN6.2 W157 Wb. 7 W5s5 WiS6 115.5 WN6s1 W6eS W720 N16sO) M638) TIGR O oso 
Food Tee ey ai ey aiahage ueysraabswoy sealiyo)- ee ubaver (oy slaves ih alive riley tea She) Ble hs IS 
Shelter 12655) webs wla5 oh eso 5s6mle > Onleort mi osomle 7 sOmle Tee mle naliag someone 
Clothing 109.4 110.1 110.0 109.8 109.9 109.9 109.7 109.6 109.6 109.5 108.4 108.2 108.1 
iRKOpOUSKS\aVONWEL (Ojarere hey | aaly(e He May, yale (acy enlalygaroye nlite laieilalygn cymibibyfeal Lares ils em aly, em aTige S sy mlnia/ Ge alae 9a 
Other Ips. LIGA 611655 16,6511 7 se sbL7 ob 7d she dOeEL 1 Al cll T cOg bee Tiare. tere 
1955 
Total 116.4% 116.4 116.3 116.0 116 136.4°715.9 116.0 116.4 116.8 116.9 16,9 116.0 
Food 12 eae) Palle eeas ya hlo Sy eeinlausomrinlas sesinkaoy alialey Tikal alee ial ety ala sO): alae) 
Shelter 129.4) He8.4 126.5 128.6 1287 1268 129.2 190.6 129-20 as0.0 dae. 130.6 Ear eo: 
Clothing 108.0 108.1 108.1 108.0 107.9 107.9 107.8 107.8 107.8 107.8 107.8 107.9 108.5 
Household Oper'n 116.4 117.1 117.1 117.0 116.9 116.4 116.1 115.8 115.8 115.9 116.1 116.5 116.6 
Other 11Oul - 216.2 136.3 8.3 418 2 Gs 7 8 aay OO wil. Sal bed dea te 
1956 
Total 218.1 126.8 126.4: 116.4 36/6 116566197 -6 116.5 119.4 136.0 119-0 120.9 120-8 
Food LIB. | o@11.5 10929910921 109.7 M0093 AI2 65 Ay eh ekiS sont Seuaives Lio ip7es 
Shelter 13295 >, (131.3 531.5131 631.29 ise Al 1826 eh tate shorn 351 mises. Tease aes 
Clothing 108.6 108.6 108.6 108.7 108.7 108.8 108.6 108.6 108.4 108.4 108.5 108.4 108.6 
Household Oper'n 117.1, 126.5 116.7-116.8 116.6:11675 116.7 11607 1162622761 LD7e7 12801 21626 
Other 220.9, 41920111953 119.9 120.1. 12025 120.6 214] 22163 Mele e6 a22etGi3256 


Note: The Consumer Price Index prior to January, 1949 is the former Cost-of-Living Index inclusive 
of all tobacco taxes, linked to the Consumer Price Index 1949 = 100. 


Source: 1935-1952 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes, 1949-1952, Tables 20, @l. 
1953-1955 - Ibid, February, 1956, Table 9. 
1956 - Ibid, December, 1956, Table 7. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, BY MAIN GROUPS, TWO ONTARIO CITIES, 1939 - 1956 
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(1) Some components or the Ottawa Index from Jan, 1949 to Dec, 1953 are based on the movement 
prices in Toronto. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, BY MAIN GROUPS, TWO ONTARIO CITIES, 1939 - 1956 
(1949 = 100) 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, BY MAIN GROUPS , TWO ONTARIO CITIES, 1939 - 1956 
er rrr en a ein 8 EES EV oI 9 I IA I DY 
(1949 = 100) 


TORONTO (Cont'd) 


Mar Apr May June July Aug Dept. OCG Nov Dec 
1952 
Total 417 Be tl9.6 118.9 Tip 9 116,27 116.9 197.9°117.9.117.0-117-2.116.2, 116,0.115.6 
Food 11s Quip teosoutele Ol Ll. 4 TiosO tel hors 116.7 116, % 113.0 111-3 111.0-100,4 
Shelter 12fs9 (ett TOee1 126.5 16. 126.5 120.1 120.1 TG. ? 130.5 130.5 150.5 131,68 
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Clothing Li. 5 Pie Ge Lies er Lier IO eh 18h a Pa ae a TOs) TKO Ah, alates!" 
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Other 116.9) 119." L1G Melle oS 110.8 MOM tts. 6 1ae.k 116-4 118.3 118.4 118.8 118.8 
1956 
otal 120-6 ¢ 118381187 35116.2; LSs7Mag.4" 120.4 12175 eel! 121 by 1aeNe 123.31 
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Clothing 111.2, 120.9 110,0,111,0, 11. 3. ade? 161 111 A). 1 ad 4 ee 01992 eto 
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Note: The index is made up as at the first business day of each month. 
The indexes measure percentage changes in prices over time and should not be used to 
compare actual levels of prices as between cities. 

Source: 1939 - 1948 - Letter from Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


1949 - October 1953 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices & Price Indexes, Oct,1953, 7.12. 
November 1953 - 1954 - Ibid, February, 1955, Table j2, 

1955 =- Ibid, February, 1956, Table 12, 

1956 - Ibid, December, 1956, Table 10. 


Prices of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers 


The composite index for prices of commodities and services used by farmers 
consists of four parts: 
(1) equipment and materials; 
(2) taxes and interest rates; 
(3) farm wage rates; and 
(4) farm family living costs. 
Indexes are first made separately for Eastern Canada (Atlantic Provinces, Ontario 
and Quebec) and Western Canada (remaining provinces) and these are combined into an 
all-Canada index. In making up the overall index, equal weight has been given to 
both sub-indexes in recent years. Since 1944, indexes have been prepared three times 
@ year - as at January 1, April 1 and August 1; the annual index is made up by aver- 
aging the indexes for the three specified months. 


The weights used in making up the component and composite indexes are based on 
several sources, the chief one being the results ofa 1938 survey of 1,692 farm fami- 
lies, in which farmers reported spending about 40 per cent of operating outlay for 
living expenses and the remaining 60 per cent for direct operating costs. A revision 
of the index in 1948 included some adjustment of the weights to make the weighting 
pattern conform to post-war conditions and,in addition,the price series used in the 
sub-group indexes were overhauled. Price series for a number of items (e.g., motor 
trucks and combines) were introduced and more representative price series were 
substituted for other items (e.g., prepared fertilizers replaced fertilizer materials). 
A further alteration was that living costs, which were formerly weighted 60:40 for 
East, West, in order to get the all-Canada index, were combined in equal proportions. 


Following are the weights (totalling 100) of the four parts in the composite 
index for Eastern Canada: equipment and materials - 36.8 (farm machinery - 5.5; 
building materials - 3.9; gasoline, oil and grease - 5.0; feed - 10.4; fertilizer - 
4.8; binder twine - 0.5; seed - 3.1; hardware - 3.6); taxes and interest rates - 11.4 
(taxes on property - 7.8; interest on mortgages - 3.6); wages - 11.8; farm family 
living costs - 40. Although the weights given the four parts of the index for Western 
Canada are fairly close to the Eastern Canada weights, the weighting differences in 
the components making up equipment and materials are considerable. The weights 
(totalling 100) of the components making up the farm family living costs index are 
as follows for Eastern Canada: foods - 24; clothing (men's wear; women's wear; 
materials, yarns and threads) - 26; fuel - 6; household equipment and supplies 
(textiles; furnishings; hardware; drugs and sundries; cleaning supplies) - 17; health 
- 10; miscellaneous (life insurance, tobacco, telephone rates, newspapers, magazines ) 


oo Ge 


The prices used in making up the index are obtained from a number of sources. 
Prices for implements are obtained from price lists issued by manufacturers of this 
equipment. Building materials' prices are collected from selected retail sources 
serving farm communities. Gasoline, oil, grease and kerosene prices also come from 
retailers in farm communities. (Farmers are exempt from certain taxes on these petro- 
leum items.) Fertilizer, seed and binder twine prices are obtained from large firms 
or organizations supplying these items. Feed and hardware are priced three times a 
year in centres where farmers deal. Tax rates are calculated from a special sample 
of rural municipality records, giving assessed land valuations and comparable total 
amounts of land taxes levied; they are revised once a year. Mortgage interest rates 
are computed from farm crop correspondents' returns, indicating the prevailing level 
of rates in farm communities. Wage rates are providedthree times a year by crop 
correspondents reporting to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; they are average wages 
of male farm help, quoted both on "with board" and "without board" bases and include 
seasonal help. The farm family living cost price data is obtained by direct mail 
questionnaires addressed three times a year to grocers and other retailers in a cross- 
country sample of rural towns; clothing and sundry prices are obtained largely from 
mail-order catalogues. 


The composite price indexes of commodities and services used by farmers nearly 
tripled between 1914 and 1956 in Canada as a whole and in both Eastern and Western 
Canada. The Canadian index rose by 145.3 points, from 84.1 in 1914 to 229.4 in 1956, 
while the Eastern Canada index advanced by 146.0 points, rising from 84.7 to 230.7. 
The most rapid increases came in the late years of World War I and the post-war years, 
and the war and post-war years of World War II. The Korean war also brought a fairly 
large rise. Steep declines were registered in 1921 and 1922 and again from 1930 to 
1933. The uninterrupted advance from 1939 to 1952 was ended by small declines in 
1953 and 1954. The equipment and materials index more than doubled in Eastern Canada 
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between 1913 and 1956 and the swings in this sub-index largely paralleled those in the 
composite index. The tax and interest rate sector for 1956 was nearly two and a 
quarter times the 1914 figure. But the greatest increase of all was experienced in 
the farm wage rate index which, in 1956, was more than six and a half times the 1914 
level. The farm family living costs index for 1956 was two and a half times the 1913 
figure. All the indexes, except tax and interest rates moved vu» during 1956. 


There was a considerable variation in the increase experienced between 1913 and 
1956 by the components making up the Eastern Canada equipment and materials index. The 
largest increases (290 per cent and 2h9 per cent, respectively) occurred in the farm 
machinery and building materials indexes. The hardware component showed a close to two- 
fold increase, while each of the feed, binder twine and seed components more than 
doubled. The fertilizer component increased by 41 per cent (over 1926). There was 
practically no change in the gasoline, oil, grease component over 1922; however, the 
index in that year was abnormally high for the twenties and the 1956 figure would 
show a considerable increase over the other years in that decade. The fluctuations in 


the components generally followed a similar pattern to those in the overall equipment 
and materials index. 


Of the groups making up the farm family living costs index, the smallest increases 
between 1913 and 1956 were registered by the miscellaneous group (85 per cent) and the 
food group (133 per cent). The clothing group in 1956 showed a more than one and a half 
times increase and the fuel group a nearly two-fold rise while the household equipment 
group advanced by well over double the 1913 figure. Health maintenance experienced 
the greatest rise - nearly three-fold. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF COMMODITIES AND SERVICES USED BY FARMERS, COMPOSITE, EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS, 
AND FARM FAMILY LIVING Costs , CANADA , EASTERN CANADA, WESTERN CANADA , 1913 - 1956 
(1935 - 39 = 100) 


Composite Index Composite Index Equipment and Farm Family 
Inclusive of Living Costs Exclusive of Living Costs Materials Living Costs 

Bastern Western Eastern Western Eastern Western Eastern Western 

Year Month Canada Canada Canada Canada Canada Canada Canada Canada Canada Canada Canada Canada 
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1929 12S a7) \wiesare | esa 127.9) 127.8 WesSe M7 6 A eT 3% 39 ASL ealliyicey Sabla 
1930 Tape. Rey) earn ITO SaaS soy TBS MOSCOe palOGe5 ALOU TENOR ie Pls > — aelEsO 
1931 LOPLI VLOOSS? MOsz 100.9 OGmis | OZR T 92.2 90.4 93.9 VO369 MIOS.3- Donel 
1932 Obra. 92.7 97 4 93.3 89.6 96.9 89.3 86.7 91.8 97.8 97 «4 98.2 
1933 92 .2 90.6 93.9 89.8 87 .3 92 .4 88.8 87.0 90.5 95.8 95.5 96.1 
1934 96.5 95.8 97.1 95.5 94.7 96.4 96.8 96.8 96.8 97.9 97.6 98.1 
1935 96.4 95.9 96.9 95-4 94.7 96.1 95.6 95.4 95.8 97-9 97.8 98.1 
1936 98.2 98.0 98.4 SSO: es MNS 98:7 OT 99." 98.3 98.3 98.3 
1937 TOWaes LOS 76. SOSiE 105.3) OTs Ose LOS aT0-9. 05.9 TORS. 102.8 103.0 
1938 NOUS? MOTs aloe LOW Te Ole) | LOMO NOMEN WOMa Tes) SONS HCHEAS. MOE) AlOilse, 
L939 99.4 99.0 99 ( 99 3 98.7 99.8 SPT 94.8 96 .6 99.5 99.5 9g 
1940 Av'ge 107.5 108.0 107.0 LOGS 107 Hee 106.2 LOM Ot LOZ Hime iOl 62 HOS re LOS. 9) eeLOSia: 
April (107.4) (107.9) (106.8) (107.8) (108.3) (107.2) (104.3) (105.4) (103.3) (106.7) (107.2) (106.2) 

Aug. (107.7) (108.2)- (107.2) (105'.9)".(206.6)# (105.3)) (99.2)! (99.3) (99.1) (110.3) -(110.6) (120.0) 

19h Av'ge 125.2 117.1 113.4 TGad ID Onn eseG 1O7 Sp elLOSWED O62 mavigye! ~ alate) | Malis ee 
April (112.3) (113.9) (110.7) (122.4)°(a78.5) (110-2) (164 0)s405ee) (302.8) (192 .2)\(192.9), (111.5) 

pug. (128.2)..(080 Bad 2)r? (000.8) nea 7 a Gany 20) 9K 10 aie) 100.6) (115.9). (126.7) (115.0) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF COMMODITIES AND SERVICES USED BY FARMERS, COMPOSITE, EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS, 
AND FARM FAMILY LIVING COSTS, CANADA, EASTERN CANADA, WESTERN CANADA, 1913 - 1956 
(1935 - 39 = 100) 


Composite Index : 
Inclusive of Living Costs Exclusive of Living Costs Materials Living Costs 
Eastern Western 


Year Month Canada 
1942 Av'ge 126.6 
Be eApriy, 4095.40) 
Aug. (128.0) 
1943 Av'ge 134.7 
April (132.1) 

Aug- (137.3) 

1944 Av'ge 137.9 
Jan, (134.5) 
April (138. 

Aug. (140. 

1945 Av'ge 140. 
Jan. (136. 
April (141. 

Aug. = (143. 

1946 Av'ge 145. 
Jan. (139. 
April (145. 

Aug. (149. 

TOK] Av'ge 157). 
Jan. | ‘(148% 
April (157. 
Aug. (166 
1948 Av'ge 183. 
Sa 7G. 
April (184. 

Aug. (190. 
1949 Av'ge 191. 
Jan. (189. 
April (192. 

Aug. (193. 

1950 Av'ge 197. 
seu. . (199. 
April (198. 

Aug. (203. 

1951 Av'ge elie 
Jan. (204. 
April (219. 
Aug. (228. 

1952 Av'ge 229. 
Jane (229). 
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ewer w 
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ews ww 


1955 Av'ge 22h, 


1956 Av'ge 229, 
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Canada 
1625 i ( 
(122.4) 
(125.0) 
TST SS. 
(130.4) 
(132.6) 


136.2 - 
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Neer 


(228. 
22h, 
(21 te 
(22%. 
(228. 
eek. 
(218. 
(226. 
(226. 
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(217; 
(225. 
(226. 

228. 
(219. 
(231. 
(233.9) 
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Composite Index 


a ee I ee rs We eee a ae ae St eee Sha Pee ae ee ee a ee ee Se. e- o  Senae- O- e “2. C6.” Sh sy 8" 
OowWwWow FNANKPOFN AM OO FONODEUNUE FUWoOaunFFANTAO 


Vw 


We Mo-Toles) 
~~" SS “ 


Canada 


Ni a Rica) SS 


ewer w 


SS Sewn — OU 
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Eastern Western 


Eastern Western 


Canada Canada Canada Canada Canada Canada Canada 


apr pun peaeraeniale pan eeenETe SEES —_—_——_—_. —— 


Ley ae ie TAGs" APOLOY PTS. 5 MOCO. ea Oley, 
-7) (125.6) (118.9) (122.7) (115.2) (118.3) (119.0) 


.0) (128.9) (119.4) (123.1) (115.8) (119.7) (120.4) 
TPB s1 1224. ekg y a0to 12V.6'' 327.9 

2) (136.5) (121.6) (124.1) (119.3) (121.3) (121.4) 
2) (139.7) (123.1) (125.7) (120.6) (122.0) (122.0) 
Oo 144.9 196 0% ISB IOC IAVIS S "TO = HIS 

9) (136.7) (125.6) (128.0) (123.3) (122.7) (122.5) 
3) (147.4) (126.2) (128.4): (124.1) (123.1): (122.8) 
9) (150.5) (126.2) (128.2) (124.3) (122.7) (122.3) 
TORRES 1259) “128 12382 123%) 2712380 

2) (141.1) (125.7) (22804) "(123.1)" (422.9) (12245) 
5) (151.3) (126.0) (128.8) (123.4) (123.1) (122.8) 
5) (153.4) (126.0) (128.9) (123.2) (123.7) (123.6) 
LS SG 1281007 130.1." 126.6 Iaalere TS ea 

9) (144.4) (126.8) (129.3) (124.5) (124.7) (124.6) 
2) (156.2) (127.9) (129.7) (126.1) (126.1) (126.1) 
2) (160.3) (129.4) (131.3) (127-5) (130.5) (130.6) 
V7) IGS COM IS ORS a SOG RTS9 72 138.3 IZ800 

37) (15210) TOG L32 2M CaSh 0 C9645) (T3253 (15889) 
-7) (169.8) (140.1) (139.5) (140.7) (136.1) (135.9) 
.6) (176.3) (146.3) (146.0) (146.5) (146.5) (146.3) 
0) 190.3 LIS Se 277 SO" AGB SERIE 1 P1628 

+4) (179.5) (169.8) (176.1). (163.8) (155.3) (154.9) 
.0) (193.0) (172.9) (177-4): (168.5) (163.7) (163.4) 
3). (198.5)- (176.7) (180.0): (173.5)- (169.5) (168.4) 
9 199.2 190.36 0103.3 TIT a eee is 

-5) (193.6) (180.3) (183.9) (176.8) (171.8) (170.5) 
-9) (201.4) (180.4) (183.0) (177-9) (173-3) (171.3) 
2)’. (202.7) (480.2) (08350) (Lr). (a5). (226) 
20% “BOTLOT Miers 192 5e" TOT .e ii fclome. well iol! 

7) (194.5)- (184.4) (186.8): (182.1) (175.3) (173.5) 
-4) (209.6) (191.0). (194.6) (187.7) (176.7)- (174.4) 
4). (216.8). (194.3) (196.1): (192.5). (180.7) (178.3) 
50° 225.5 P0620 "206.2" 20557 198.6 196.5 

1) (21238) (202.0) (200.5) (20int) ~ (484.3) (28357) 
-3) (230.5) (209.4) (210.2) (208.6) (197.1) (195.1) 
4) (234.3) (207.5) (208.0) (207.0) (214.7) (212.8) 
25 23856 215,8° 216.5 "9 215.8 210.0: 208.2 

“9)° (229s) (218.2) (2ie.d) (alfas) eis.3): (2139) 
9) (242.5) (216.9) (218.2): (215.7) (209.6) (207.9) 
«8)- (243.9). (212.5) (213.7) (21322). “(20%.5) (20257): 
a) NOS PO(peoe LOM LOIS 203.6 201.4 

-6) (226.6) (207.7) (208.9) (206.5)° (202.6) (200.5): 
«3)) (2k) (2082) (20a Y( 20SeL G20 "(aaa a} 
-0)} (243.2) (206.3)- (205.2) (207.3). (204.9) (202.4) 
Heh IS 7 203.3 200.) % 204s  BOAWs 202.0 

~1) (226.6) (204.0) (202.9) (205.1) (204.8) (202.5) 
-5) (240.2) (2olke2) 9 (20325)' (204%) (20lke) (202).5) 
-8) (240.2) (200.9) (200.9)'"(202%8) " (201.5) (2022) 
PO! shegkey, 2OHLG POLL T=) 2OHRS 203.8. 201.6. 
-1) (225.5): (205.8) (205.5)* (206.2:)-" {203.9} (201.8) 
1). (238.5) (204.7) (2053) - (20.2) (203%8) \(20.. 7) 
5) (240.2) (203.3) (203.3). (203.4) (203.8) (201.3) 
9 2he.2 208.8); 207.3 (2iO%d POW5 200.9 

4h) (228.2) (206.0) (204.5) (207.4) (203.2) (200.8) 


-4) (247.7) (209.6) (208.0) (211.1) (204.0) (201.3) 
-9) (250.7) (210.7). (209.5) (291.8) (206.2) (203.7) 
Source: 1913 - 1952 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes, 1949 - 


- Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services 
Used by Farmers, April, 1954, Table 1 and April, 1955, Table 1. 


- Ibid, April, 1955, Table 1. 
- Ibid, April, 1956, Table 1. 


- Ibid, August, 1956, Table 1 (1956 averages calculated from monthly data.) 


Equipment and Farm Family 


Eastern Western 


Canada 


(117 5) 
(119.1) 
121.6 


1952, Table 9, 10, 11. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF COMMODITIES AND SERVICES USED BY FARMERS, 


EASTERN CANADA, BY YEARS 1913-1939, AND BY SPECIFIED MONTHS, 1940-1956 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Composite Index Composite Index Equipment Tax and Farm Farm 


Inclusive of Exclusive of and Interest Wage Family Living 
Year Month Living Cost Living Cost Materials Rates Rates Costs 
1913 . - 91.3 - - 77-6 
1914 84.7 87.4 98.0 Jisvia € Pee) 80.6 
1915 91.2 95.0 106.5 86.4(1) > 7158 85.5 
1916 98.7 102.3 IPG 96.0(1) 84.1 93.3 
1917 131.9 145.6 159.7 102.4 146.3 112.2 
1918 149.7 161.7 179.6 Wiel Toole 5) 132.5 
1919 157.4 167.6 181.8 109.0 183.0 143.0 
1920 MO. a: 190.0 208.9 119.4 203.3 168.2 
1921 142.9 146.4 148.7 125.3 160.1 Li at 
lgee 129.3 131.9 128.2 eg ier 146.8 125.6 
1923 128.5 129.9 123.2 ibe eat 1 ak 126.3 
1924 127.9 130.7 125.5 128.2 148.7 123.8 
1925 127.3 130.4 egdoa 127.0 ae arg 122.6 
1926 125.8 129.5 122.8 128.4 UG at 120.2 
1927 126.5 131.8 123.66 Tes) 155.8 113.5 
1928 123.9 128.2 123.6 118.6 153.7 117.4 
1929 1337 127.8 AS} 121.8 153.6 Dal715 
1930 114.7 115.5 106.5 WARS 136.8 TALS YAS} 
1931 100.8 99.1 90.4 116.8 109.3 103.3 
1932 P17 89.6 86.7 109.1 79.9 97 4 
1933 90.6 87.3 87.0 101.2 T4.9 9505 
1934 95.8 G4 .7 96.8 102.3 80.5 97.6 
1935 95.9 Oh. O50) 101.5 85.7 97.8 
1936 98.0 9T-7 97 «9 100.9 94.1 98. 3 
1937 105.6 107.5 TORS 99.2 104.6 102.8 
1938 101.7 101.5 101.1 99.1 105.1 102.0 
1939 99.0 98.7 94.8 99.2 110.6 99.5 
1940, Av'ge. 108.0 107.4 102.4 98.9 131.6 108.9 
Apri 1 (107.9) (108.3) (105.4) (98.9) (126.6) (107.2) 
Aug. (108.2) (106.6) (99.3) (98.9). (136.7) (110.6) 
1941 Av'ge. sah gl 118.6 109.4 97.9 167.0 114.8 
April (113.9) (114.5) (105.2) (OT -9)e RSS25i (112.9) 
Aug. (120.3) (122.7) Chet) (Ss 9)a e(lebde A 116.7 ) 
1942 Av'ge. 129.4 135.8 122.9 99.1 Anais! TL 
April (127.8) (13357) (122.7) (99-2), 9(201.6)¢ (119.0) 
Aug. (131.0) (138.0) (123.1) (994d) (2227 1)4 (120.4) 
1943 Av'ge. Me ape) 148.7 TB ES) 99.6 270.5 Loam 
April (133.9) (142.2) (124.1) (99.6) (239.9). (121. ) 
Aug. (141.9) (155.2) (125.7) (9s). E30 vde (22,0) 
1944 av'ge. 139.6 UA; 128.2 103.2 268.4 12225 
Jan. (137.8) (147.9) (128.0) LOS eye (25303) (122.5) 
April (139.9) (151.3) (128.4) (LOR BEA 269. a 122.8) 
Aug. (141.2) (153.9) (128.2) (103.2) (282.9). (122.3). 
1945 Av'ge. Wee NEGA 1287 103.0 290.9 123.0 
Jan. (139.7) (151.2) (128.4) (103.0) (268.8) (122.5) 
April (142.4) (155.5) (128.8) (103.0) (289.6) (122.8) 
Aug. (145.7) (160.5) (128.9) (103-0) (324.4), (123.6) 
1946 Av'ge. 147.1 160.4 WSO 100.7 312.8 eyeg 
Jan. (142.8) (154.9) (129.3) (100.7) (287.3) (124.6) 
April (147.1) (161.2) (129.7) (LOOK Te 5 (317.9 le (126. 1) 
Aug. (151.4) (165.2) (13433) (200.7). (333.1) - (130.6) 
1947 Av'ge. 160.0 aye 139.8 eye 343.7 IBS8.0n. 
Jan. (152.8) (166.7). (134.0) PIS e Je 66321,25)-4 (131.9) 
April (159.2) (174.7)- 139.5) (112.2) (344.8) (135.9) 
Aug. (168.1) @eonai (146.0). (12.2 jo (364 to (46.3) 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF COMMODITIES AND SERVICES USED BY FARMERS, 


EASTERN CANADA, BY YEARS 1913-1939, AND BY SPECIFIED MONTHS, 1940-1956 
(1935-39 = 100) rae 


Composite Index Composite Index Equipment Tax and Farm Farm 
Inclusive of Exclusive of and Interest Wage Family Living 

Year Month Living Cost Living Cost Materials Rates Rates Costs 
1948 Av'ge. 187.9 204.9 Ae: 118.0 373.4 162.2 
Jan. (182.2) (200.4) (7G) (216350) 0906355300) (154.9) 
April eee eee tees (118. aah Suey (18.3 

Aug. 193.6 210.3 180.0 tre. ) 394.1) 168.4 

1949 Av'ge. 193.9 208.9 183.3 126.1 368.5 Tals Sy. 
Jan. (192.7) (207.5) (183.9) (126.1) (359.4) (170.5) 
April (193.9) (208.9) (183.0) (126.1) (369.7) Seba 

Aug. (195.2) (210.2) (183.0) (12651). (396.8) (172.6 

1950 Av'ge. 198.5 213.8 192.5 1g wee: 360.3 175.4 
Jan. (192.2) (204.7) (186.8) (13152 )5 9° (33.1) ) (17325) 
April (199.6) (216.4) (194.6) (231-2) (eT 3) (174.4) 

Aug. (203.6) (220.4) (196.1) G@BI1¢2)r e623) (178.3) 

1951 Av'ge. 219.4 234.6 206.2 142.0 412.4 196.5 
Jan. (207.7) (225.2) (200.5) (142.0) (382.0) oa 
April (220.4) (237.3) (210.2) (142.0) (413.7) 195.1) 

Aug. (230.0) (241.4) (208.0) (142.0) (441.5) (212-8) 

1952 Av'ge. 232050 247.5 P62 152.4 4.36.7- 208.2 
Jan. (234.3) (247.9) (219.1) @520 1) ee @E30,.0)) (213.9) 
April (231.9) (247.9) (218.2) (ras) 2 (e328) (207.9) 

Aug. (229.2) (246.8) (ETA a) (152.4) (4h7 4) (202.7) 

1953 Av'ge. 225.9 22.3 207.5 158.7 431.5 201.4- 
Jan. (224.0) (239.6) (208.9). (E5007) Wiis <4} (200.5) 
April (226.5) (243.3) (208.4) (158.7) (434.0) (201.4) 

Aug. (227.3) (244.0). (205.2) (158-7). (he7.2) (202.4) 

1954 Av'ge. 22h .1 238.8 202.4 164.5 kok. 202.0 
Jan. (223.9) (238.1) (202.9) GiGi) Sc o).2 ) (202.5) 
April (223.7) (238.5) (203.5) (164.55) 2@et9.2) (201.5) 

Aug. (224.7) (239.8) (200.9) (164.5) “<€433-8) (202.1) 

1955 Av'ge. 225.8 241.9 204.7: 168.4 429.0. 201.6 
Jan. (224.2) (289735): (205.5) (168.4) (412.1) (201.8) 
April (226.6) (243.1) (205.3) (AGS 2) 1 Case 4-) (201.7) 

Aug. (226.6) (243.5) (203.3) (168.4) (441.6). (201.3) 

1956 Av'ge. 230.7 249.9 207 .3 168.4 461.4 201.9 
Jan (225 .2) (241.4) (204.5) (168.4) (427.0) (200.8) 
April (230.7) (250.4) (208.0) (168.4) (461.6) (201.3) 

Aug (236.2) (257 .9) (209.5) (168.4) (495.6) (203.7) 


(1) Tax rates only. 
Note: 1956 averages are preliminary ones calculated from monthly data. 


Source: 1913 - 1952 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes, 1949-1952 
Table 10. ; 
1953 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Price Index Numbers of Commodities and 
Services Used by Farmers, April, 1954, Table 1 and April, 1955, Table l. 


1954 - Ibid, April, 1955,Table l. 
1955 - Ibid, April, 1956,Table 1. 


1956 - Ibid, August, 1956, Table 1. 
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PRICES OF EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS USED BY FARMERS , EASTERN CANADA, BY YEARS 
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Seed Hardware 


95.0 68.5 
108.8 68.2 
eee: 72.4 
130.9 84.3 
210.0 104.3 
226.5 125.32 
210.5 119.4 
ehh 8 147.7 
1315 124.3 
112.8 109.4 
TORS LOY, 
122.4 110.9 
1325.8 108.7 
121.4 101.9 
estes 101.0 
141.8 VOLT 
135.6 99.4 

99.2 98.9 

65.0 98.3 

62.5 99.5 

72.4 94.5 

94.0 O45 

91.7 96.7 
TOS! 96.9 
131.0 99.4 

93.0 104.9 

82.4 102.1 

88.8 109.7 

(LOL CDK 108..5)) 

(75-7 )eRMK110-5) 

99.7 115.4 
(91-2) (113.9) 
LOST) MUNA Geo)) 
ASA 118.6 

Carre CONE) 
(iO < 1) SeRaaorG 

132.6 119.8 

(130.7) (119.8) 
(134.6) (119.8) 
136.6 119.7 

(137-7) (22052) 
(13627) wnCle2Ose)) 
(135-3) (018.9) 
138.6 118.9 

(A3(.6)0 *(21858)) 
(138.8) (118.9) 
(139.5) (118.9) 
ier 121.0 

(241-8) (118.9) 
(142.6) (120.8) 
(141.8) (123.2) 
158.0 129.3 

(145.2) (124.5) 
(HOB)? (27.2) 
(178.9 (136.3) 
239.0 152.4 

(Execey) (elles) 
(237.6) (156.8) 
(229.0) (158.7) 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS USED BY FARMERS , EASTERN CANADA, BY YEARS 


1913 - 1939; SPECIFIED MONTHS, 1940 - 1956 


(1935 - 1939 = 100) 


Equipment 
and Farm(1) Building Gasoline, Binder 
Year Month Materials Mach'y Materials Oil,Grease Feed Fertilizer Twine Seed Hardware 
1949 Av'ge. 183.3 157-9 22h .4 152.5 207.3 143.0 301.1 212.9 163.2 
Jan. (183.9) (157-5) (224.5) (151.8) (206.8) (143.0) (294.0) (226.7) (161.5) 
April (183.0) (157-9) (225.0) (152.3) (205.8) (143.0) (304.7) (211.8) (164.7) 
Aug. (183.0) (158.2) (223.6). (153.5). (209.3) (143.0). (304.7) (200.3) (163.3) 
1950 Av'ge. 192.5 163.6 231.2 159.2 22k.1 138.6 300.2 223.0 148.6 
Jan. (186.8) (163.1) (223.2) (157.7) (213.5.)°° (246.6): (304.7) (208.1), (163.5) 
April (194.6) (163.2) (225.8) (159.6) (226.6))) (146.6)1(298.0) » (245.1).. (167-0) 
Aug. (196.1) (164.5) (244.5) (160-2) (232.3) (148.6) (298.0) » (215.7) (169.5) 
1951 Av'ge. 206.2 185.2 267.0 165.9 225.1 160.2 Sy2.S Behe .9 185.5 
Jan (200.5) (182.7) (257.9))16e.4) (223.4) 153-1 Je, (298-0) 64235.8), , (172-9) 
April (210.2) (186.3) (268.5) (164.9) (2312.3) (158.4) (364.6) (266.1) (185.3) 
Aug (208.0) (186.5) (274.5) (170.4) (220.9) (169.0) (364.6) (226.7) (198.3) 
1952 Av'ge. 216.3 193.2 275.6 170.9 230.2 183.2 456.6: 22.0 199.5 
Jan (219.1) (193.6) (275.4). (170.8) (239.2) (174.3) (448.3) (257.8) (200.4) 
April (218.2) (194.1): (275.0) XITL Dw (233-3 )0 188 ve vn AGO. 7) peue 2) e (e010) 
Aug (21) (191.8).* (276.4). © (170.7, )ih (218) X18 72090, (60.7) 8226-0) 5 (19720) 
1953 Av'ge. 207.5 194.1 278.3 1 7es@ PUM. sical 4” Gnas! 202.0 197.6 
Jan (208.9) (19159): (27629) (169.7 )on218.7,) C184. ie, ¥860.2) (P41 95 (107.2) 
April (208.4) (195.2). (278.8), (169.4) » (216.6); (183.6 )p (360-2:) 6 (204.9) 5 (187-5) 
Aug (205.2) (195.2). (279.3) (173.8). (208.9). (183.6), (335-1) (189.1) (198.2) 
1954 Av'ge. 202.4 194.4 278.9 LBeK 204.7 183.3 B12 32 178.3 196.3 
Jan (202.9) (igkea): (2794) (173 ae (203-28) (183069, MB 353k) e(hS22 5 (200.7) 
April (203.5) (194.2)) (276.2) (174 26). (207 6) (16302 (635-1) aGT6.4), CAo7.6) 
Aug. (200.9). (195.0). (279.2). (172.9) (203.3) (183.2) (266.3): (176.4) (192.9) 
HOD AVES 204.7 196.0 281.1 172.6 212.0 182.3 Agovie (lente! 193.5 
Jan. (20525). (195-5)° (279.7,)9(172.3.) (213.6)po. (182. 3) 4266-3) o(99624),5 (193.0) 
April (205.3). (1952 Li): (279vO)eaK1 72 7 ka (215 6.) (16a, 3 es, He 0) en LOP dy io 3. 3) 
Aug. (203.3) (197 eo, (284 35) (1:72 «8 (20659) (162.3) 4 (245 0 )et (185-2). (154.1) 
1956 Av'ge. 207.3 208.2 291.0 173.6 203.7 182.0 268.4 203.1 201.7 
Jan. (204.5) (207.2) (286.5) (173.4) > (200.5)+ (182.3)... (253.8) °©(196.3) (196.4) 
April (208.0): ) (207.7): / (290.6). (17302)) > (20544)4 1 (182.1) 2. (275 .0)1 (20755) £ (200.7) 
Aug (209.5): | (209.7). (2960)" (174.3), (205.2)71(181.7)- (276.3) 06 (205.6) (208.0) 


(1) Farm machinery includes motor trucks, 1935 to date. 
Note: 1956 averages are preliminary averages calculated from monthly data. 


Source: 1913 - 1952 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes, 1949 - 1952 
Table 10 and Table 13. 
1953. - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Price Index Numbers of Commodities and 
Services Used by Farmers, April, 1954, Table 2 and April, 1955, Table 2. 
1954 - Ibid, April, 1955, Table 2. 
1955 - Ibid, April, 1956, Table 2. 
1956 - Ibid, August, 1956, Table 2. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF FARM FAMILY LIVING COSTS, BY GROUPS, EASTERN CANADA, 
BY YEARS 1913-1939, BY SPECIFIED MONTHS 1940-1956 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Household Health Miscel- 


Year Month Composite Food Clothing Fuel Equipment Maintenance lanewus 
1913 (ALS 93.2 87.5 62.4 Ons 52.9 GGet 
1914 80.6 98.5 93.4 62.2 70.5 54.1 Oar 
1915 85.5 109.3 98.5 63.3 eA 56.2 68.4 
1916 93.3 119.0 112.5 63.7 80.6 57-4 71.8 
1917 11272 153.6 135.8 83.4 Oe 612 78.6 
1918 132.6 wg Tpene See e MOTARe 114.3 67.9 88.1 
1919 143.0 186.3 Tos) A ee: 121.5 76.1 97.6 
1920 168.2 221.8 5 wT er esti 150.9 81.0 106.4 
1921 IT eh GT al SREY OP ERGO! 124.5 87.5 108.4 
1922 125.6 33 ch nGQRS) P LAISals 111.6 89.4 108.4 
923 126.3 139.7 eee Oo AS 114.9: 90.8 NO Pile 
1924 123n6 Uebel! INE Hele Tae 112.5 ones 105.7 
1925 122.6 nists mal Wi OF. aes 109.1 94.6 103.6 
1926 120.2 NeGeat 13458" 119.5 108.0 95.8 102.3 
1927 118.5 SS a5) WOR TAL asi 104.4 96.9 102.9 
1928 aks 135.6 WEI Se anette 105.0 100.4 Open 
1929 1765 1374 TS Ooy a MLAS 105.3 Wee eal 101.2 
1930 Tals: 129.5 ster patoy IP anaes 103.8 102.4 101.0 
1931 103.3 102.0 TOTO Ailes 98.6 102.2 101.2 
1932 97.4 88.0 Sle MOR! 98.2 TOMS 99.1 
1933 95.5 89.7 SRO) 1KO AO O44 100.0 98.8 
1934 97.6 96.1 S12 WOO 96.5 99.3 98.4 
1935 97 -8 96.5 F126 LOL 96.0 99.3 99.4 
1936 98.3 96.6 98.4 99.8 98.2 99.5 99.4 
1937 102.8 106.3 102.3 99.5 104.0 100.1 100.2 
1938 102.0 104.8 101.8 99.4 101.6 100.3 100.9 
1939 99.5 96.3 100.2 98.9 100.9 100.8 100.6 
1940 Av'ge. 108 ..'9 108.1 lS. One) Wes) 100.8 101.4 
APL *) (107.200 (TOOsOye Ce ClObec) (ideals (10s las tioarel 
Aug. (11GeG) (TORY, Gers ie(2. 2). Ct Bs (20008 an( Oe) 
1941 Av'ge. 114.8 120.0 12S Honey iene! 103.0 102.6 
Apriduc ,(11229)eqt@5.0)0 wCl2024 )(10622)s (2679) 0 1620800) (102.5) 
Aug. (1167) A125 at) ek (22456) 008, F018. 26 im 14 10320 ws ( BO2.6) 
1942 Av'ge. INoET 130.4 126.0 1214.4 122.4 104.0 103.4 
April” \(LIQSO)F MRSS atee(ae site ) (11863 (1278)-6:(40450)>* (203.17) 
Aug. (120.46 eh BlEToa? 12609) (21 5eG)er (1232% ), bKLOWWO FOr (203.4) 
1943 Av'ge. Tarr7. 134.6 TE BF latina 124.8 105'. 7. 104.2 
Aprils) (12Us)a) GZ3x6)ion (127 oR)nhI1336)) (1 2bs6 yh 05.7 nel :(10328) 
Aug. (122.0) qw( 235.01 en(12y Bahia ed (125.0), B Q05. 7 eal (10ks5 ) 
1944 Avige. 122.5 152 12 7a 5u elISs@ 124.9 109.3 105.0 
Jan. (122.5) A(U35. hie a2 Tee 01S. 1) (ALSO) naoo.3)- (104.28) 
April. (122.8) (MigoeG)e. LOS eo ip S503) «(BOOS ns a(L0552) 
Aug. (22233) e~ (EB422)e8 (12 Gay Net s2 ani 2hes)- 160o.3 yr - Gres) 
1945 Av'ge. 123.0 134.2 282 Men a7 125.3 Legal LOSeas 
Jan, (12255 am, CASE)... URS FAP GAG. 2 eI ne F095 Fie (105.212) 
April.» (122.8) (1340) trei-7) (be). Ges.) (71158). (40531) 
Aug. (12326) en) (A9S3G) P2203) nl 11.8.4) (226. 51.). (492.8 re o5( 205.2) 
LOLG, Av ges Lead: 1376 12 sie LBRO 13136 IN yai8) 108.9 
Jan. (124.6 hane€Z5. i) eefl20- 3).1( 19820) 4 (R62) ash). (107.9) 
April om (265%) wel She) af (180 Au) (8.9) BAGLSRAL) «6(2s. Fe -07.9) 
Aug. (1.30.0) (TO. beer (3815) 019809 0 03726) 6116.3), 62612028) 
1947 Av'ge. 13850 15 Oe5 WS e Gees ES 122.6 ie 
Jan. (L3e9 ) equal Breod) A CSSes Ose IBIS), (122.9). (ee) 
Apridoyr (i359), woh DSldh) el MS) 20.2 hi INB re (822 27) oe (147) 
Aug. (14653) oh(BBaO) eiiG) Opes aN) wd SRG) 22ST) 10 (22127) 
1948 Av'ge- 162.2 191.1 180429) 139.41 166.7 135.3 Waleiers: 
Jan. (154 -O)) (285. 3 )eipaio'e0), (137.18), 16057,.6):4 16 3 9113.8) 
Aprih a (1634+) o% (189. Gia M85 <2 ial L3G), oil 169.0) of 35.0).00 (113.7) 
Aug. (168.4) (106.9), = (19%. 3) (184.5) f373.1) 4136.5) (123.8) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF FARM FAMILY LIVING COSTS, BY GROUPS, EASTERN CANADA 
BY YEARS 1913-1939, BY SPECIFIED MONTHS 1940-1956 


1935-39 = 100 


Household Health Miscel- 
Year Month Composite Food Clothing Fuel Equipment Maintenance laneous 


1949 Av'ge. 171.5 202.7 192.6. 145.5 176.3 hh 115.4 


Jan. (170.5). (203.0)- (1901.3) (Queso) (zeal) “Cisae ViaeG) 
April (17P63) (20025)- - (162.6) ‘(1eGla) Tez)? (eee | 0es.7) 
Aug. (172.6) (20425))» (1ONT0). (14553). (17620) (take) | (215.6) 
1950 Av'ge. 175.4 212.9 293.3. 15005 178.9 147.2 Livy. 2, 
Jan. (273-5) (205.6)  (2O%20)° (ERELS) (1920) “ageed. titers) 
Apriigs (174-4) (21071). (192,35) (15082). (Tes (eg tey, Cte.) 
Aug. (17853). (222.7) (093.5). (158-8) (igomay) (INS) © (28.53 
1951 Av'ge. 196.5 245.7 DOoTOW 62a 197.8 159. 120.7 
Jan. (18he7) (231-0) (20805) (TS7ek).. (Upon) “(iseceo, 1 (g.6) 
Apyik (195:%). (288.6) . (21761) (163c9)) (iesse),) (Ise) (ieole) 
Aug. (21256) (257.4)° (256.2) (165-8)? (2168) (lestess (12e4) 
1952 Av'ge. 208.2 eu 4 at. LG) (21662 na BIANG 124.7 
Jan. (21339) (25529) . (256.2) (272a0) (21Gaen (gira), “(225503 
April” (207.9) . (244259- (239.3). (180.1) (279s) (1fareye 25.5) 
Aug. (202.7) (23227). . \(22820) (LENO). (22a ew) (79etey) 9 (ies a 
1953 Av'ge. 201.4 223.3 229.0 TWO2eH 220.5 183.0° 124.9 
Jan. (200.5)" (222.6). (228.0) (16357) (220a27 (1fos3y, (eave) 
April’ (201-%)* > (222.2) (229.23) (1skte)< (22208) ) (Teatoy) (12k.6) 
Aug. (202.4) ~ (22530) (2300) (16252)). (22059). (186sg 9) (1e4.e) 
1954 Av'ge. 202.0 223.8 - Person wisilace. wean ee 192.3 125.4. 
Jan. (202.5)" (223.4) \(231.0) \(T8R8) (220.6).. (X26 Sky (ies .k) 
April... (201-6§)" » (22962),' (22656)- (18ec6) ) (22020) (Yet) (io) 
Aug. (202.1) >. (224.9). (226.3)* (E79n2) ) (222cn) 1 (tonsa) ) |. tiese) 
1955 Av'ge. 2ONIGumn —22neall 2oGr lee NSO. 222.0 197.9 125.6 
Jan. (201.6)... (222-2) (22653) (Sik (22am) (isera. (125.5) 
April’ (201.7). (220.9) (22653) (18rI8)>) (S2250)) (eerie fies.6) 
Aug. (20E 53)" - (22020) (225.8): (ATS 22" (earca ys (oss we | (158) 
1956 Av'ge. 201.9 Palys 226.3) 18320 22h .2 204.9 125).2 
Jan. (200.8) (216.5)  (225.8):(182.3) (222.0) (200.7) (125.5) 
April (201.3). (215.1) (226.0) (182.4) (224.3) . (205.9) (125.0) 
Aug. (203.7) _ (221.0). (227.2).(184.2). (226.4) (208.0) © (125.1) 


Source: 1913 - 1952 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes, 
1949 - 1952, Table 16. ("Composite” from Table 10). 

1953 - Ibid, Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used 
by Farmers, April, 1954, Table 3 and April, 1955, Table 3. 

1954 - Ibid, April, 1955, Table 3. 

1955 - Ibid, April, 1956, Table 3. 

1956 - Ibid, August, 1956, Table 3 (1956 averages calculated from 
monthly data.) 
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General Wholesale Prices 


The annual average of the general wholesale price index (on the base, 1935-39 = 

100) for 1956 stood at 225.6, 126.4 points higher than the 1939 index of 99.2, 163.2 
points above the 1900 average of 62.4 and 145.4 points more than the 80.2 figure for 
the year of Confederation. As might be imagined, the upward movement of the wholesale 
price index has not been a steady one. After 1O6Ts the index moved up to a high of 
90.9 in 1873. During the depressed period that followed, there was a steady fall in 

the index to 65.5 in 1879. Increases and decreases alternated in three or four year 
periods, with a low of 55.9 being reached in 1896. That year marked a turning point. 
From then until 1920, the index moved up with hardly a pause - 1908 and 1913 being 

the only exceptions. Though the movement was upward, the annual increases were not of 
the same magnitude. During the later war years especially, the advances were very 
sharp. For example, the increase for 1917 over 1916 amounted to 39.1 points. In 1920, 
the index reached a level of 203.2, a peak it was not to reach again till 1950. The 
sharpest drop that had ever befallen the wholesale index occurred in 1921 when, in one 
year, it fell by 59.8 points to 143.4. ‘There was a further drop to 126.8 the next 
year. The following years to 1925 saw small increases in the index, so that for that 
year, it stood at 133.8. A decline began again in 1926, with the index falling a few 
points each year until 1929. The index for 1930 - at 112.9 - stood 11.7 points below 
the 1929 figure and, by 1931, it had fallen a further 18.9 points to 94.0. An additional 
drop of 7.1 points in 1932 ended the decline. (At this point, the index stood about 
where it had been in 1914). Slight advances occurred from 1933 to 1936, with a rise 
of 10.9 points for 1937 increasing the index to 107.7, but declines during the next 
two years brought the index down to an average of 99.2 for 1939. With the outbreak of 
war in that year, the index immediately began to climb, with two considerable increases 
for 1941 and 1942. As price controls, imposed by the Federal Government as a war mea- 
sure, had a dampening effect on the upward movement of prices, the advance then slowed. 
The index by 1946 reached 138.9, 39.7 points above the 1939 level. With the grad-~ 

ual removal of price controls in the post-war period, the index leaped again - by 54.5 
points in two years. The increase for 1949 was a relatively small one, but with the 
Korean war in 1950 came further increases. The index for 1951 stood at 240.2, the 
highest annual average ever reached in Canada's history up to that time. Towards the 
end of 1951, the situation eased and during the next three years, the index dropped, 
falling to 217.0 for 1954, followed by a slight increase in 1955 to 218.9. The index 
increased every month from October, 1955 to September, 1956, rising from 220.0 to 227.4, 
November, 1956, showed the index at 226.6, a drop of 0.8 points from September, but 
at December 1, it had spurted ahead to 228.1, its highest point since March, 1952. 


Wholesale price index numbers are prepared for eight principal component groups. 
These are: vegetable products; animals and their products; fibres, textiles and textile 
products; wood, wood products and paper; iron and its products; non-ferrous metals and 
their products; non-metallic minerals and their products; and chemicals and allied pro- 
ducts. Indexes are further made up for sub-divisions of these main groups. For example, 
sub-headings under vegetable products for which wholesale price indexes are prepared 
comprise the following: grains; milled cereal foods; livestock and poultry feeds; bakery 
products; fruits, fresh; fruits, dried; fruits, canned; vegetable oils and products; 
rubber and its products; sugar and its products; tea, coffee and cocoa; potatoes; onions; 
canned vegetables; and raw leaf tobacco. As with the general wholesale price index, there 
have been large increases in all the main group indexes between 1913 (the first year for 
which wholesale price indexes are available for the eight main component groups) and the 
present time. Some of the groups, of course,have registered a much larger increase than 
others over these years. The wood, wood products and paper index, for example, in- 
creased by 215.0 points between 1913 and 1956,’ rising from an average of 88.7 in the for- 
mer year to 303.7 in the latter. Non-ferrous metals and their products, on the other 
hand, rose by only 65.3 points - from 133.9 in 1913 to 199.2 in 1956- These increases 
compare with the advance of 142.2 points in the general wholesale index between these 
two dates. The component group price index numbers in the main followed the same cyc- 
lical pattern as the general (or total, all commodities) wholesale price index, though 
the swings, naturally, were not of the same magnitude with each group. At times, 
however, the index for one or more of the groups might move in an opposite direction 
to that taken by the general wholesale price index. For example, in 1921, the indexes 
for all groups except one dropped drastically,compared with 1920; the index for non- 
metallic minerals rose somewhat. To take a more recent date, the indexes for non-met- 
allic minerals and for chemicals and products did not fall in 1954, as did the remain- 
ing group indexes. The former fell in 1955, but chemicals continued to rise. The 
vegetable, animal, and fibres indexes also fell in 1955, while the wood, iron, and non- 
ferrous indexes advanced. All groups except wood and non-ferrous metals rose through 1956. 


As well as the eight component group indexes, wholesale price indexes according 
to degree of manufacture are also available - raw and partly manufactured items, fully 
and chiefly manufactured items, and industrial materials. Included under raw and part- 
ly manufactured items are unworked agricultural products, such as fresh fruits, fluid 
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milk, eggs, livestock (including imports such as cocoa and raw sugar); raw textiles; 

wood pulp; and mineral products. Fully and chiefly manufactured items cover agricul- 
tural products after processing, such as canned fruits and vegetables, bakery products, 
vegetable oils, refined sugar, fresh and prepared meats; textile goods after process- 
ing; lumber products after processing; processed mineral products, such as iron-and 

steel pipe and tubing, gasoline, and manufactured asbestos; and chemical products, 

such as paint materials, drugs and fertilizers. Industrial materials include mainly 
items which are used in further processing, rather than end products. They include 
lumber; sulphite; minerals - iron ore, lead, zinc, copper, tin, white lead; structural 
shapes; steel bars, sheets and scrap; crude oil; bituminous coal; raw rubber; linseed 
and cotton seed oil; resin; raw sugar; raw cotton and wool; rayon; sisal; wheat; oats; 
steers; hogs; and beef hides. The indexes for these groupings registered large increases 
between 1913 (or 1926 in the case of industrial materials) and 1956. The index for raw 
and partly manufactured items rose from an average of 85.1 in 1913 to 215.9 in 1956, an 
increase of 130.8 points, while the fully and chiefly manufactured products index ad- 
vanced by 145.1 points over the same period, rising from 86.2 in 1913 to 231.3 ih 1956. 
The industrial materials index, which stood at 144.3 in 1926, rose to 248.2 by 1956, an 
increase of 103.9 points over the 30-year period. The 3 groups rose slightly through 1956. 


Wholesale price indexes may be considered as applying to the sale of commodities 
in large quantities. They may include price quotations ranging from those paid by pri- 
mary producers for basic raw materials to prices paid by retailers for finished arti- 
cles. The wholesale price index prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is based 
on Laspeyres' formula. it is calculated as a base weighted aggregate with average 
values for the year 1935-39 as 100. Weights were derived from values of quantities 
marketed - sales(domestic and exports plus imports)-in the same period. To obtain the 
weight numbers, the five year average values of marketings, corresponding to each price 
series, were first computed and the average five-year base period price averages were 
then divided into the value figures to obtain "factor" weights. These factor weight 
numbers may differ from physical quantities, depending upon the difference between the 
level of the specified index price series and the corresponding average unit values 
represented in values of total marketings. When multiplied by base period price aver- 
ages, they give more precise weighting than would be achieved by the use of actual 
quantities and also obviate the necessity of translating actual prices into price 
relatives where value figures only are available as weights. The indexes are computed 
in two stages - sub-group and group. Monthly prices obtained for each item are first 
weighted by the appropriate "factor" weight to give a value product for the commodity. 
Item values in the sub-group are totalled for each month and divided by the corres- 
ponding sub-group value aggregate at 1935-39 prices. The result of this division 
(multiplied by 100) is a sub-group index. This index number is then multiplied by a 
percentage weight to obtain its true importance in relation to the group total. Finally, 
the group index is weighted by its percentage relation to the total of all groups to 
obtain the composite wholesale index. Following are the weights assigned to the eight 
principal commodity groups: vegetable products, 23 per cent of composite total; ani- 
mals and their products, 16 per cent; fibres, textiles and textile products, 10 per 
cent; wood, wood products and paper, 15 per cent; iron and its products, 14 per cent; 
non-ferrous metals and their products, 10 per cent; non-metallic minerals and their 
products, 8 per cent; chemicals and allied products, 4 per cent. The chief sources 
of basic price material are industrial firms and government agencies with direct mar- 
ket contacts; prices are mainly collected by mail. The pricing date specified on most 
reporting forms is the fifteenth of the month. Seasonal items, such as potatoes, are 
represented by monthly averages of quotations on one day of each week, while monthly 
averages of daily prices are computed for a few items, such as grains. The 1935-39 
base is the fourth Canadian series of general wholesale price index numbers - the 
first was onan 1890-99 base, the second on a 1913 base and the third on a 1926 base. 


Wholesale price indexes have a number of uses: being very sensitive to changing 
conditions, they are often used to gauge the economic effect of events as well as to 
forecast retail price changes; they give an approximate measure of the extent of major 
price changes, while an all commodity index gives a useful reference level against 
which to observe the behavior of particular price groups. Other major uses are: in 
studies of replacement and construction cost in investment projects; analysis of price 
movements of both individual items and commodity groups in relation to purchases and 
sales; industrial planning and market analysis; valuation for tax purposes and inven- 
tory analysis; and studies in changes of physical volume. 


Wholesale price indexes are prepared only for Canada as a whole; indexes are not 
available for the provinces or the economic regions. Neither are any data published 
for the larger cities, as in the case of the consumer price index. The Canadian index 
figures, however, are suitable for most purposes if price indexes are required in con- 
nection with economic data pertaining to Ontario. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


Year 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923) 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
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CANADA, BY YEARS 1867-1890, BY MONTHS 1891-1956 


1935 - 39 = 100 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES,, CANADA, BY YEARS 1867 -1890, BY MONTHS 1891-1956 
(1935 - 39 = 100) 


Year Av'ge Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Sn rr ees lee eee ee ee eee 


1929 124.6) .122.59123.8 124.6 123.2 121.7 121.7 126.7 928.2 W274 12671 TN 125.0 
1930 112.9 124.2 122.4 119.7 118.9 116.9 114.3 111.2 109.1 107.0 105.6 103.6 101.3 
1931 94.0 98.9 98.4 97.1 96.3 94.5 93.6 93.0 OIN9 * 90.9" 91 72" O22" oS 
1932 86.9 90.6 89.8 89.9 88.9 87.8 86.5 86.7 8659 "85.9" Bh. 7 Gea O38 
1933 OL 4 se Osal 62.6 ..85.8 (85.1 8625 “B79 4en.6 90.6 89.8 88.5 89.8 89.9 
1934 93-4 (92.2 94.0 94.0 93.0 92.7 93.9 93-9 "O¥.2 © 93.0° 9320" Oana" On. 7 
1935 94.4 93.4 93.9. 94.1 94.6 Oh.7 93.9 93.5 ¢ 9319" Ob.7 PDD Pele Oo 
1936 96.8 95.4 95.2 94.8 94.8 94.2 O4.7 96.7 98.1 98.2 98.8 98.9 102.1 
1937 107.7 104.7 105.7 108.5 109.0 108.3 108.4 110.6 109.4 NOG 107.7 LO5t (a lLOseD 
1938 102.0 106.6 106.3 106.5 105.3 103.9 103.3 102.4 99.80) GBuk OF .7 GOLTITS6.6 
1939 99-2 96.5 96.7 96.7 96.7 96.9 96.5 96.0 95.6 102.7 104.3 105.5 106.6 
1940 108.0 107.5 107.9 108.2.108.0 107.0 106.6 107.7. 107.6 108.2 108.4 109.0 109.6 
1941 L16s4 110.8 111. 00012 Byes Wa 116.3° 117.6 119.2 120:6°121.0 121%0°120.8 
1942 123.0 121.4 121.8 122.1 122.1 122.3 123.3 123.0 124.7 122.59" 123.16 JOueael ones 
1943 127.9 124.9 125.3 126.6 126.9 127.3 127.6 128.1 128.3 129.2 129.8 130.3 131.0 
1944 130.6 130.6 130.9 132.0 130.9 130.6 130: 7 130.6°230. 5913023 13003" 130.471 3005 
1945 132.1 131.3 131.3 131.4 132.0 132.3 132.6 132.8 132.5 131.9 131.9 132.4 132.9 
1946 138.9 134.2 134.8 135.3 138.5 139.3 139-9 139.7 139.5 139.4 141.6 142.4 140.5 
1947 163.3 145.1 150.5 153.0 157.1 159.9 162.5 164.0 16587 L686" 174851782 1"179.9 
1948 193.4 185.0 185.7 185.5 187.5 189.0 191.5 192.1 199.6 200.5 200.9 201.5 202.0 
1949 198.3 201.8 200.0 199.9 199.1 197.9 197.6 197-0 195.9 195.5 197.9 198.5 198.0 
1950 ell.2 199.0 200.0 201.5 202.5 204.7 209.2 212.0 215.7 222.6 220.0 220.4 225.2 
1951 240.2 232.5 238.6 241.9 2h2.4 241.9 243.0 243.7 241.4. 240.0 239.6 239.1 237.7 
1952 226.0 236.7, 232.5 230.7 226.8 22h.6 22623 22524 2a3h7 22379 2201020705691 1 
1953 220.7 221.5 221.1 221.9 219.5 220.0 221.5 221.0, 222.2 221.2 220.4 218 Te1o).0 
1954 217.0 219.8 219.1 218.7 218.0 217.9 217.6.217.4 215.8.215.3 214.3 214.9 215.4 
1955 218'.95) 285 [021731217 G5 21605 217.8 218.7 218.4 219.7. 220.9 220.0 220.7 221.5 
1956 225.6 222.0 222.2 223.3 224.5 225.3 226.5 226.6 227.0) Coven 2e7el e26.onecoel 


Note; The index is made up as of the first business day of the month. 
The annual average is an average of the 12 monthly figures, except for the years 
before 1890. For these years, some prices are averages of the 12 monthly figures 
while others are not; the most representative price data was compiled. 
1956 figures are preliniinary. 


Source: 1867-1952 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices & Price Indexes , 1949-1952, eke 
1953 ~ Ibid, August, 1954, Table 4 — 
1954 - Ibid, August, 1955, Table 4 
1955 - Ibid, August, 1956, Table 4 
1956 - Ibid, December, 1956, Table 3 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY PRINCIPAL COMPONENT GROUPS, CANADA, BY MONTHS 1913 - 1956 
(1935-39 = 100) : 


Av'ge. Jans Feb. Mar. Apr: May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


1913 
Total Commodities O31 GEO” 83.1 . 8256" B70. Or 3" Sia. Gir. ea c1” B55. Bi. Bo On OfmeO 
Vegetable ‘Froduete” , 79.8), 6121 "79.2. 78k "7B “79.1 74.0) 76.8. '7O.9. 81.0, 76.1 Bok S16 
Animals & Products 94.4 96.4 93.4 4.1 94.5 89.8 90.6 91.0 90.9 91.1 97-9 99.5 104.1 
Fibres & Textiles GEO, COet TOCOL, 1.07 pase Ton GG ue Cl Ns Geo eo SEIKON Askar misle Ns 
Wood & Products 88.7 88.9 89.4 88.1 88.3 88.3 88.8 88.8 88.8 89.2 88.8 83.5. 88.3 
Iron Products ter Cel A Be.On Tole teste Pee. Toe them: Lhsle ies ehdieiaee Telaer 
Non-Ferrous Metals 133.9 141.1 140.1 133.1 132.9 134.2 131.6 130.1 130.5 1B. SERN flea E leon 
Non-Metallic Minls 66.6 69.0 68.8 68.5 68.5 64.4 64.8 6459. 65.55 -66.05 66.0, 65.00 67.6 
Chemicals & Prods 71928" Sov2" GOr5 “19.7 7958. Fore 60.0 80.0" 60.0" 80.0" 79.6" 79.4 79.0 
1914 
Total Commodities Oot C6 Chole Ghosh Ss G37 B3c0. 63-9 GGcl 1 Cur BiisOs C7 Ou Ole 
Vegetable Products 88.9 79.9 81.8 82.9 82.6 86.3 87.0 87.7 QSaOe 96 15— S6stm OS 2. 07.49 
Animals & Products 96.7 102.9 99.8 98.3 94.4 89.9 90.2 90.7 95.2 Q0s0m Ohad SOs7aOas2 
Fibres & Textiles (9.0% C2592 62.2, Ole Sout | G26) 63.2. 62.54 Gods Gace he hehe (ae 
Wood & Products SBsf 5 Oh.3 5 Gear n St.7., Osan O35 | Ose m Goel 4 OseOe OF -1N Ole CY toe ae 
Iron Products 70.6 69.6 69.5 68.9 68.6 68.6 68.5 68.6 67.8 68.0 Os Olebue © fies 
Non-Ferrous Metals 128.8 131.8 131.8 131.4 131.0 130.3 128.7 126.6 127.6 12S select 123. 22h 
Non-Metallic Minls 63.0 64.6 64.6 64.4 63.1 63.0 62.5 62.3 62.1 62.1 62.5 62.2 62.2 
Chemicals & Prods G22" 826" OL6" 816) 81.6" Sie" 8.7 61.7 62.2 65.) Osh Oak eae 
1915 
Total Commodities GL.8* 90.6 9305 92-6 | 93.6% Fa.b. SN pe OL. u Gora Of a34 O9u0. OL. 7 olay 
Vegetable Products 103.8 106.6 114.5 113:3 115.4 116.0 105.0 106.0 100.1 89255 90.6 O83 09,0 
Animals & Products 98.6 100.6 99.4 96.7 96.7 94.1 94.8 94.7 95.1 96.7 103.0 103.3 106.4 
Fibres & Textiles OL.O ya Oe fous, ROnt! (sO (Gude 10.0 4 Gash. BBG) Ge Be aseT 87.7 92.6 
Wood & Products [oes (905 « (C-.9entonO = Toad) one ROG & has a Zoe Toe7 ricteé — gishaon ens 
Iron Products (iat © O94 08.9 5 10-3" TGs a (0.0 2s TA OW (ase & Taal a (hate Biel ubOcse Goee 
Non-Ferrous Metals 145.4 125.8 131.4 134.9 140.1 145.8 156.3 153.7 143.9 145.2 147.9 156.6 161.4 
Non-Metallic Minls 63.6 61.7 61.5 61.5 60.7 60.8 61.0 61.2 61.3 62.4 62.8 63.2 63.6 
Chemicals & Prods 85.9 83.8 83.7 gS) aah tet waa is }Feash 84.3 85 6 O60 —G6s6 (COLI cons 86.7 
1916 
Total Commodities 109.8 102.2 103.1 102.6 104.5 105.9 105.9 106.1 109.8 112.7 117.9 124.9 12h 9 
Vegetable Products 119.5 108.7 110.2 106.2 109.8 111.5 108.4 110.2 119.9 125.6 135.3 149.5 140.9 
Animals & Products 113.2 107.7 105.6 106.0 106.7 106.0 107.7 109.2 110.3 113.9 120.4 126.3 132.9 
Fibres & Textiles 108.9 99.3 101.5 101.1 101.0 107.1 107.6 108.6 111.8 114.2 116.9 120.7 121.8 
Wood & Products 88.8 62.3 82.8 82.8 85.6 86.3 90.2 91.0 92.6 93.8 97.6 100.5 100.6 
Iron Products 109.7 93.6 94.8 98.0 99.2 101.6 101.7 102.1 104.1 103.4 LOG UL 3sekeese 
Non-Ferrous Metals 183.8 170.0 178.7 182.1 189.7 192.2 182.7 174.1 177.2 181.4 183.2 194.1 200.2 
Non-Metallic Minls 068.0 65.1 65.5 67.6 67.6 67.3 73.2 68.5 68.4 68.0 68.0 68.5 69.0 
Chemicals & Prods 98.3 94.1 94.8 96.5 99.9 99.5 99.5 98.0 93.8 93.8 95.3 96.7 99.7 
1917 
Total Commodities 148.9 131.7 134.2 137.8 144.3 155.5 154.8 154.6 156.1 151.9 152.9 155.5 156.8 
Vegetable Products 171.0 144.0 146.3 154.4 169.2 199.8 192.9 189.0 184.2 168.3 166 O, Ii(2sOmie se 
Animals & Products 147.1 138.5 141.2 138.4 141.7 147.5 142.8 140.5 148.6 145.9 153.2 155.5 158.1 
Fibres & Textiles 160.8 129.6 137.4 141.8 145.3 148.0 156.0 162.0 173.2 169.2 179.1 183.3 185.2 
Wood & Products 110.8 108.6 108.3 109.6 110.1 110.4 112.5 111.7 111.7 112.5 112.3 110 9 109.6 
Iron Products 159.2 130.0 128.7 138.4 144.7 149.6 154.2 159.3 163.9 165.8 168.7 170.1 172.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals 195.7 192.6 202.4 204.9 199.8 202.3 203.9 197.9 196.4 200.7 183.1 183.9 183.6 
Non-Metallic Minls 84.1 75.0 75.9 17.5 79.9 80.6 82.5 86.1 86.6 86.6 86.6 86.6 87.9 
Chemicals & Prods 123.6 100.4 101.6 102.2 109.6 116.1 122.1 123.6. 125.1 127.0 125.0 124.8 127.8 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY 


Total Commodities 
Vegetable Products 
Animals & Products 
Fibres & Textiles 
Wood & Products 
Iron Products 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
Non-Metallic Minls 
Chemicals & Prods 


Total Commodities 
Vegetable Products 
Animals & Products 
Fibres & Textiles 
Wood & Products 
Iron Products 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
Non-Metallic Minls 
Chemicals & Prods 


Total Commodities 
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Animals & Products 
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Wood & Products 
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Wood & Products 
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Chemicals & Prods 
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Animals & Products 
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Wood & Products 
Iron Products 
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PRINCIPAL COMPONENT GROUPS, CANADA, BY MONTHS, 1913 - 1956 


(1935-39 = 100) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY PRINCIPAL COMPONENT GROUPS, CANADA, BY MO 


Total Commodities 
Vegetable Products 
Animals & Products 
Fibres & Textiles 
Wood & Products 
Iron Products 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
Non-Metallic Minls 
Chemicals & Prods 
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NTHS, 1913 - 1956 


ictal LER Aiba eo AES 
(1935-39 = 100) 
Mar Apr May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Novi. Dee 
1923 
126.5 12841 43325 130.9 22958-22811 128/12 229-0 12727 127s65126.1 
IS 15.2 120.5 Meiko MORO ROME leo leno LlOs2 elO Tan, 
13153 13250 1284 119-5 MUScT 119-1 120.7 12556 B27e4 1295623367 
162.7 168.2 165.7 162.7 164.3 162.1 160.2 160.7 161.4 166.6 169.2 
154.7 155.4 153.9 155.3 159.5 158.3 157.4 157-7 158.0 158.3 156.4 
T1629) TLOGN 12282 Mev e VM ebeO TON Re TOSe led Clas Lode: 12am Ome 0 
12926 137.2 L3tee L3eee 1ZN6 12757 12549 126s0 12565 127 es 
12066 2h 1 Toke ety Iet 7s! 191.8 452.1 1k 8 Iee 7 Ite dei 
132.8131. 3-131 8 dene 130-9 132.1 132.3 B3e.3 132.3 130.5 226.5 
1924 
130.9 128:7 126.0 12546 2271, 128) 23049 WES 23062 sky Tease S 
$19.8" 12943 21006 DISsE L17eS Ge6eh 139G86 Tobe T3hch L3es aed sey 
128.5 220n3 G27 dle eR PISee 1Ge I Oneal aT Aes Omdsan® 
17h 168.5 16743 167.3 167.8 167.2 163.0 156.4 B5Ro7 157-8 59n2 
15856 154.2 251.2 151.2 Po. ayo 143.1 wba. 3 23053 139.4 eay 
12039 120.7 1109/9 118s) DiGe} W520 113.6 11283 Bes] 1 Oe 
128.8 E3lek L27kO 126s] 125.0 Wek 7 129.2 22912 13062 133.6835 <0 
125.1 125.1 123.9 123.9 123.0 123.2 122.8 122.16110.6 1. bles 
13k 2h 136213600 13572 133.7 123-4 123.1 129.6 123.6 l2s-G tog 
1925 
T37c AZkCO 13027 132.6 13263 320 2326. 13083 13062 LehcGnag6.5 
150.6 141.8 130.1 140.5 139.0 135.5 137-0 127.0: 124.1 136.8 142.6 
12845 129.0 127-2 124.2 125.0 12727 130.¥ 13223 140.5 144.0 145.1 
16iey W6le) AGOLO T5724 d5SeS W5ows W57e5 T5652 A5BR9 153.> mbeeo 
10.9 1h120 ayaco ahOse: PHU. Vea Dhac3 whaeé 140.5. hai hes 
114.7 114.3 121.7 109.6. 108.8 107.7 106.7 107-3 106.4 106.3 106.4 
142.6 140.8 135.8 137.2 136.0 140.4 143.0 143.4 143.8 144.6 141.9 
116.2 126.2 °137-3 217.5 116.0 118.0 218-5 119.2 310.0 116.0 116.0 
125.0 125.0.126.2 126.2 126.0 126.0 125.0 125.0 124.9 125.3 126.2 
1926 
134.9 2393.1 293.3 13078 730.0 130.3 128.9. 128.0 427.4 1e7 Jemez 4 
14.0 1372 we 5 Ahorg 19812 139624 295-4 192.4 193.1 Wee srs 
136.6 F3960L. 19387 13003. 13483 19210.'13095 191.7 19079. 1390e4eg3-2 
145.3 144.6 141.3 140.4 139.8 140.4 139.8 139.5 135.5 135.4 134.9 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY PRINCIPAL COMPONENT GROUPS, CANADA, BY MONTHS, 1913 - 1956 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Total Commodities 
Vegetable Products 
Animals & Products 
Fibres & Textiles 
Wood & Products 
Iron Products 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
Non-Metallic Minls 
Chemicals & Prods 


Total Commodities 
Vegetable Products 
Animals & Products 
Fibres & Textiles 
Wood & Products 
Tron Products 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
Non-Metallic Minls 
Chemicals & Prods 


Total Commodities 
Vegetable Products 
Animals & Products 
Fibres & Textikes 
Wood & Products ~ 
Iron Products 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
Non-Metallic Minls 
Chemicals & Prods 


Total Commodities 
Vegetable Products 
Animals & Products 
Fibres & Textiles 
Wood & Products 
_ Iron Products 

Non-Ferrous Metals 
Non-Metallic Minls 
Chemicals & Prods 


Total Commodities 
Vegetable Products 
Animals & Products 
Fibres & Textiles 
Wood & Products 
Iron Products 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
Non-Metallic Minls 
Chemicals & Prods 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY PRINCIPAL COMPONENT GROUPS, CANADA, BY MONTHS, 1913 - 1956 
1935-39 = 100 


Av'ge. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


i Oe 


i 3} 

Total Commodities 87.4 83.1 82.8 83.8 85.1 86.9 87.9 91.9 90.6 89.8 88.5 89.8 89.9 
Vegetable Products 61-4 69.3 69.4 71-2 77-7 83:7 84.4 95.7 90.5 85.8 81.3 63.7 62.9 
om ler ee Products). 019k 16.2 Alb 0 LTO 10,8 ep lentte? (9-1 19-0 (00 em Oral y Gee pmetse 
Fibres & Textiles 97.8 95.3 95.2 95.0 94.0 96.6 98.1 99.1 99.9 100.6 100.2 99.5 100.6 
Wood & Products 87.2 88.1 87.6 87.0 82.3 82.6 85.6 86.9 .°87.7', 68.5 ‘9.4 89.4 89.4 
Iron Products 89.5 89.5 89.3 89.1 89.1 88.6 89.4 89.6 89.5 89.6 89.8 90.2 90.9 
Non-Ferrous Metals 87.5 77.4 79.4 81.3 82.3 88.0 92.5 95.1 92.5 91.9 89.1. 90.1 90.5 
Non-Metallic Minls 99.1 100.9 99.5 99.5 98.5 97-7 97-1 97-3 97.8 99 8 100.0 99.9 100.7 | 
Chemicals & Prods 102.4 103.2 102.9 103.1 102.8 102.3 101.8 102.2 102.8 102.7 102.1 102.1 101.8 

1934 ‘ 
Total Commodities OB. 992.2 nOW.0 .OF.0 03.0 02.7 295.9173 .0 1 O41 94 Se ACE WOn ali Se 
Vegetable Products 91.5 88.4 90.0 90.3 88.5 89.5 92.6 94.1 96.1 94.2 91-5 91-3 91 6 
Animals & Products 89.5 87.8 94.0 93.7 90.3 87.8 89.4 87.9 87.4 89 850.3 889 988.2 
Fibres & Textiles’ 102.2 102.0 104.4 104.5 104.4 104.1 103.5 102.2 101.0 100.8 100.2 100.1 100.3 
Wood & Products 90.7 90.3 90.4 90.6 90.9 91.1 91.8 91.3 90.7 90.6 90.4 90.0 89.5 
Iron Products OL 2 1190.8 19153 91-4 B01 R126 91.7 9153.91 <3 90.0 5 G0. neg 
Non-Ferrous Metals 87.5 91.2 90.9 89.8 89.4 87.8 87.2 86.0 85.7 84,5 84.6 85.8 86.7 
Non-Metallic Minls 100.9 100.9 101.1 101.1 100.6 100.3 100.5 101.0 101.0 1014.0 101.0 100.9 101.0 
Chemicals & Prods 102.3 101.6 101.4 102.1 102.8 103.2 103.2 103.1 102.7 102.9 TOME TOM es TOs 

1935 
Total Commodities oh.4 93.4 93.9 G4.1 94.6 94.7 93.9 93.5 93.9 olReGA seiswisy eli cil  Cb 
Vegetable Products 92.9 92.6 93.0 93.1 95.3 94.2 91.7 91-40 91.3 9226) igh. 52 92:7 92.6 
Animals & Producta 94.9 90.6. 93.2. 93.8- 94.0. 95.0: 94.5. 93.5. 95-1. 97-2 97-9 96.8. 97.6 
Fibres & Textiles 99.6 99.7. 99.5. 98.6 98.6 99.3. 98.8 . 99.7 99.6. 99.0 100.0 101.0 101.1 
Wood & Products 89.9 89.9 90.0 89.7. 89.2 89.2 89.2 89.5, 89.4 90.2 90.2 90.7 91-5 
Tron Products 01.7% Obed. 91.5 OU.0) 92.0) eal? VOL ON OLN7. “OUT TE UOLLGM GLO RI aa ee 
Non-Ferrous Metals 95.7 92.4. 92.2 93.4 “Qhi8 > "96227 95.4" 9513'7196.1 197-3, -99-2 56.7% SOps0 
Non-Metallic Minls 99.7 101.3 101.3 100.8 100.7 100.1 100.0 97.7 98.7 98.9 98.8 98.7 98.9 
Chemicals & Prods 99.9 101.5 101.3 101.5 100.8 100.6 100.6 100.6 100.3 97.5 98.0 98.0 98.1 

1936 

Total Commodities 96.8 95.4 95.2 94.8 94.8 g4.2 94.7 96.7 98.1 98.2 98.8 98.9 102.1 
Vegetable Products 98.8 93.1 91.9 92.2 92.0 91.2 92.4 99.1 103.8 103.8 106.5 106.1 114.4 
Animals & Products 96.0 98.2 97.4 94.7 94.4 92.7 94.1 Oat. 5 Ole kp Ot Ose ae 
Fibres & Textiles 101.4 101.4 100.7 100.7 101.0 100.5 100.8 101.6 101.6 101.4% 101.3 10:7 1O4.1 
Wood & Products 93.6 403.52. ONO = 9307 193-6) 930, 93-2 93.44, 93-5 “93-3, 93.8 95aT gh .2 
Iron Products 92.6 “91.6 91.6. 91.6 .92.0, 92.3. 92.2 92.4 92.4 92.9 93.0 93.0. 96.0 
Non-Ferrous Metals 97.6 96.0 96.4 96.8 97.1 96.4 96.3 96.4 97.1 97-8 98.0 100.2 102.5 
Non-Metallic Minls 98.2 97.3 98.9 98.9 98.6 98.3 98.6 98.1 98.1 98.2 97.9 97-9 98.8 
Chemicals & Prods 99.407. SOT MOTE 291s Te Ts 6 97.8 “9627 hG05 T/ 998.7. 99-1. 20953 99.4 

1937 
Total Commodities 107-7 104.7 105.7 108.5 109.0 108.3 108.4 110.6 109.4 108.7 107.7 105.7 105.2 
Vegetable Products. 118.6 119.2 119.3 121.9 120.4 119.1 117.4 125.2 117.7 116.6 117.6 113.1 113.7 
Animals & Products 105.6 100.4 100.3 101.4 104.5 103.2 107.7 107.8 121.1, 111.3 108.7 107.0 104.3 
Fibres & Textiles 105.4 105.9 107.0 108.0 109.4 109.3 108.6 108.3 106.4 103.2 100.9 99.4 98.5 
Wood & Preducts T0265 | O8R7. OOnt MO2ne 1ONTO. lO Fe lOS 25 LOSt ON LOS 59NlO3 42 (102). 5plO2. 2) 1021 
Tron Products 105.4 96.2 97.9 102.7 105.6 105.3 106.0 107.8 108.4 109.5 109.1 108.1 108.0 
Non-Ferrous Metals 107.7 105.7.109.3 117.4 111.8 109.5 108.5 109.5 109.9 107.6 103.3 100.3 99.5. 
Non-Metallic Mirtis 100.6 98.3 99.7 99.4 99.4 100.2 100.8 101.2 101.6 101.8.101.8 101.9 101.7 
Chemicals & Prods 101.1 99.0 100.0 101.6 102.9 102.1 101.1 101.3 101.4 101.1 TESTO a7, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY PRINCIPAL COMPONENT GROUPS, CANADA, BY MONTHS, 1913 - 1956 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Sept. 


Total Commodities 
Vegetable Products 
Animals & Products 
Fibres & Textiles 
Wood & Products 
Iron Products 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
Non-Metallic Minls 
Chemicals & Prods 


Total Commodities 
Vegetable Products 
Animals & Products 
Fibres & Textiles 
Wood & Products 
Iron Products 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
Non-Metallic Minls 
Chemicals & Prods 


Total Commodities 
Vegetable Products 
Animals & Products 
Fibres & Textiles 
Wood & Products 
Tron Products 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
Non-Metallic Minls 
Chemicals & Prods 


Total Commodities 
Vegetable Products 
Animals & Products 
Fibres & Textiles 
Wood & Products 
Iron Products 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
Non-Metallic Minls 
Chemicals & Prods 
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Animals & Products 
Fibres & Textiles 
Wood & Products 
Iron Products 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
Non-Metallic Minls 
Chemicals & Prods 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY PRINCIPAL COMPONENT GROUPS, CANADA, BY MONTHS, 1913 - 1956 
1935-39 = 100 


Av'ge. Jan. Feb. 


Total Commodities 127.9 12.9 
Vegetable Products 123.5 118.2 
Animals & Products 146.9 112.9 
Fibres & Textiles 130.8 130.8 
Wood & Products 1232 Sake 
Iron Products 116.8 116.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals 107.8 107.7 
Non-Metallic Minls 118.6 118.2 
Chemicals & Prods 125.3 125.2 
Total Commodities 130.6 130.6 
Vegetable Products 129.1 129.1 
Animals & Products 146.6 148.4 
Fibres & Textiles 130.7 130.8 
Wood & Products 151.6 149.4 
Tron Products seeaek wales 
Non-Ferrous Metals 107.8 107.8 
Non-Metallic Minls 117.2 117.7 
Chemicals & Prods 124.9 125.1 
Total Commodities 132.1 131.3 
Vegetable Products 131.6 130.5 
Animals & Products 150.0 148.1 
Fibres & Textiles 130.8 130.7 
Wood & Products 1549 5250 
Iron Products TUT eke yy TBS! 
_Won-Ferrous Metals 107-6 107.8 
Non-Metallic Minls 116.4 117.4 
Chemicals & Prods 124.0 124.8 
Total Commodities 138.9 134.2 
Vegetable Products 134.2 133.2 
Animals & Products 160.2 152.6 
Fibres & Textiles 137-9 130.8 
Wood & Products IV OS at 
Iron Products UATas TSG: 
Non-Ferrous Metals 108.0 107.7 
Non-Metallic Minls 117.4 116.2 
Chemicals & Prods 120.3 120.2 
Total Commodities 163.3 145.1 
Vegetable Products 157.3 135.6 
Animals & Products 183.0 169.8 
Fibres & Textiles 179.5 141.2 
Wood & Products 208.8 188.9 
Tron Products 140.7 133.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals 130.2 i NI VEN 8: 
Non-Metallic Minls 129.1 117.6 
Chemicals & Prods 136.7 124.2 


Apr. May June July Aug. 
1943 
1AGSO 2 Bley. Os 120s OG 23 
PAIRS 12272 NO25O APs -7OheG 
146.6 146.9 147.4 148.7 147.9 
130.8 130.8 130.8 130.8 130.8 
13925 LyOer Thor WO. ye ea 
TAGEH 16.5) Ge 5 al iGs 5.6.5 
LOPe Tel Ofs ( OTe TRLOleco LOTS 
117.9 118.6 118.6 118.6 118.6 
ROH S25. 3 Web debek. L25e5 
1944 
130.9 130.6 130.7 130.6 130.5 
NPOSG 12941) 12972 DLO 2967: 
W47.4 146.7 147.1 145.9 145.6 
120.8 513007 LSOs 2307 1 30ar 
LSie Yel 5iey VS t5eeo 5G 
nintatoy alieyatey dalyants, aaly(tey dlrs. 
107-8 107.8 107.8 107.8 107.8 
AAS ae Qeuleled dele adele 
125.0 125.0 125.0 125.0 125.0 
1945 
1ePOM Sates Oller dao 
130-071317 5 13201 132.901 3201 
148.9 150.3 151.6 152.3 151.6 
IBOLT 130-7 L30e7, 1308S sl 30.6 
155.8 155.8 155.8 155.8 155.8 
LN OP UE aO Leo Lipson aS 
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TACKS Take MSY IO Kee 
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152.9 153.2 153.9 155.6.158.1 
174.5 179.6 180.7 180.1 182.5 
175-1 175.0 182.9 183.0, 186.4 
199.5 207.6 208.6 213.5 214.8 
1365071385081 3923)199. 5018925 
123.8 123.5 132.6 136.5 136.6 
124.0 127.8 128.4 129.3 131.9 
137.9) P3829 6091392211 39- 1. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY PRINCIPAL COMPONENT GROUPS, CANADA, BY MONTHS, 1913 - 1956 
1935-39 = 100 


Av'ge. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


1948 
Total Commodities 193.4 185.0 185.7 185.5 187.5 189.0 191.5 192.1 199.6 200.5 200.9 201.5 202.0 
Vegetable Products 185.7 180.6 179.4 178.9 180.6 181.3 182.2 181.7 192.4 191.2.192.0 194.2 193.7 
Animals & Products 236.7 220.8 220.7 220.6 223.0 227.5 238.3 242.1 251.0 252.6 248.8 247.2 248.1 
Fibres & Textiles 216.3 202.8 210.0 210.2 213.1 214.1 214.5 214.9 219.3 223.4 223.9 22h.2 225.0, 
Wood & Products 238.3 233.7 234.6 233.7 234.1 234.5 235.0 234.7 241.0 2h1.4 246.5 245.3 244.6 
Iron Products 161.4 153.0. 153.0 153.2 156.7 159.1 161.4.161.6 165.4 167.1 167.3 169.1 170.1 
Non-Ferrous Metals 146.9 139.0 140.0 139.9 141.4 142.1 142.3 142.3 153.7 153.9 154.1 156.3 157.7. 
Non-Metallic Minls 150.8 145.8 146.0 146.9 148.4 149.3.150.1 151.0, 152.5 154.5 154.7 154.5 156.1 
Chemicals & Prods 152.2 145.4 145.8 145.9 146.9 147.4 148.0 149.0 159.1 159.2 158.3 159.6 161.4 
1949 
Total Commodities 198.3 201.8 200.0 199.9 199.1 197.9 197.6 197.0 195.9 195.5 197.9 198.5 198.0 
Vegetable Products 190.5 191.6 189.1 187.2 190.5 191.5 190.9 191.3 190.4 189.7 ee ek: a 
Animals & Products 237.5 245.1 238.4 238.0 238.1 237.3 241.6 241.0 238.6 236.2 232.6 233.2 230.1 
Fibres & Textiles 222.5 226.1 225.1 225.5 225.4 22h.1 224.2 223.0 220.1 219.4 218.1 218.7 219.7 
Wood & Products 241.6 243.4 243.4 246.0, 242.3.241.4 240.2 237.7 235.3 234.3 245.0 Shh. g 245.6 
Iron Products 17565 1744 LTE 7 17662. 27569. 1712, WIG] WO APs Dpeek WPS lOel 7540-18 
Non-Ferrous Metals 145.2 157.9 158.0 155.8 148.4 137.9 132.2 134.1 136.8 140.9 146.6 147.5 146.8 
Non-Metallic Minls 158.3 158.1 158.2 158.3 157.6 155.9 155.7 156.1 155.5 155.7 162.8 162.1 163.0 
Chemicals & Prods 155.2 162.9 160.6 159.2 156.8 155.1 153.2.152.8 153.0 151.2 153.2 152.071 52.0 
1950 
Total Commodities 211.2 199.0 200.0 201.5 202.5 204.7 209.2 212.0 215 POee .0 1220, Open. te aeaee 
Vegetable Products 202.0 192.7 191.7 194.5 196.9 199.3 200.4 202.5 207.4 212.7 206.9 209.3 209.5 
Animals & Products 251.3 230.3 234.0 238.9 239.6 21.4 252.9 259.1 262.2 264.9 260.8 263.2 268.7 
Fibres & Textiles 246.7 224.5 226.1 225.3 225.4 229.5 230.6 233.3 247.4 274.6 277-2, 281.61 285.0 
Wood & Products 258.3 246.2 247.1 247.8 248.5 250.8 256.5 262.4 264.6 269.4 263.3 269.3 273.8 
Iron Products 183.6 175.9 178.3 178.7 180.2 181.7 182.9 183.3 183.3 185.7 190.2 190.6 192.5 
Non-Ferrous Metals 159.5 146.8 146.6 145.7 146.4 150.7 162.8 163.6 165.4 173699168. On LOG. O81 Tse 
Non-Metallic Minls 164.8 164.6 164.7 164.9 164.7 164.2 164.3 164.7 164.8 166.2 165.2 L6vlie165-8 
Chemicals & Prods 157.8 150.6 150.2 150.4 150.2 150.5 151.4 U5 it. GALSE. Sal Oe + LOS. OMT OcOmnrinent 
1951 
Total Commodities 240.2 232.5 238.6 2h1.9 2ho.4 241.9 243.0 243.7 241.4 2h0.0 239.6 239.1 2 
Vegetable Products 218.6 214.2 219.0 220.6 221.7 219.9 218.2 sek 215.9. 20°79. sie 55 Sep 
Animals & Products 297.7 281.1 294.5 302.6 296.7 299.1 309.4 312.7 305.4 300.9 294.8 289.4 285.8 
Fibres & Textiles 295.9 300.2 315.9 328.5 326.1 317.9 307.8 293.5 282.h 269.6 269.0 270.6 268.8 
Wood & Products 295.5 284.4 286.5 288.4 293.6 294.3 293.3 303.7 202, 9302. SOL. f 299.0 2O5ne 
Iron Products 208.7 196.7 201.4 201.5 204.5 206.4 206.8 210.8 212.0 ei 5, 215.7 26.8. 216.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals 180.6 174.8 175.6 174.5 175.9 176.3 185.1 184.2 183.4 183.6 184.8 185.7 183.8 
poeeralite Minls 169.8 167.5 168.4 169.3 169.1 168.8 169.3, 169.5170.7- 170.6171 O17 eG aye 
Chemicals & Prods 187.3 179.7 183.0 184.8 187.6 188.0 189.1 190.3189). 37169. FelGO. se 1OT. TOO LO 
1952 
Total Commodities 226.0 236.7 P32),5 1230.7 226.8 2216 226.3 (225 42237 SPT. Ore20r2eacieoeae au 
Vegetable Products 210.3 220.2 218.0 218.1 214.1 212.6 212.4 208.6 206.5 204.2 201.1 204.8 202.8 
Animals & Products 248.2 282.2 264.7 259.1 248.3 242.1 245.7 247.0 2kh.7 238.5 232.8 235.3 237-3 
Fibres & Textiles 251.5 266.4 260.4 255.7 253.9 251.8 252.8 252.6 248.9 2h6.4 245.3 2he.2 2h1.4 
Wood & Products 291.0 294.6 294.1 291.9 286.5 284.9 294.6 292.2 291.0 290.9 289.5 292.1 289.9 
Iron Products 21930) 21801218214 218.2 P18. 7 2218. 3 le. 2. 21022 ems 21 eLeeeel sc eeieeee te 
Non-Ferrous Metals 172-9 180.9 178.8.178.2 176.0 173.1 171.5 172.5 170.2 170.0 168.1 167.6 167.7 
Non-Metallic Minis 173.9 173.8 174.3 174.4 174.3 173.9 173-3 173.4 173-5 173-7 173.4 173.5 174.9 
Chemicals & Prods 180.1 188.8 187.3 184.7 181.8 180.8 177.9 177-3 177.2 177-1 176.2 176.4 176.1 


E+33 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY PRINCIPAL COMPONENT GROUPS, CANADA, BY MONTHS, 1913 - 1956 
1935-39 = 100 


Total Commodities 
Vegetable Products 
-Animals & Products 
Fibres & Textiles 
Wood & Products 
Iron Products 
‘Non-Ferrous Metals 
Non-Metallic Minls 
Chemicals & Prods 


Total Commodities 
Vegetable Products 
Animals & Products 
Fibres & Textiles 
Wood & Products 
Iron Products 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
Non-Metallic Minls 
Chemicals & Prods 


Total Commodities 
Vegetable Products 
Animals & Products 
Fibres & Textiles 
Wood & Products 
Tron Products 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
Non-Metallic Minls 
Chemicals & Prods 


Total Commodities 
Vegetable Products 


Animals & Products . 


Fibres & Textiles 
Wood & Products 
Iron Products 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
Non-Metallic Minls 
Chemicals & Prods 


Avige- Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
L953 
220.7 221.5 221.1 221.9 219.5 220.0.221.5. 
199.0 202.1 201.0 201.5 197.3 197.4 197.4 
241.7 239.3 239.1 238.8 234.4 -239.3 247.6 
239.0 241.4 240.2 241.6 2h0.0 239-6. 2h0.1 
288.6 289.8 289.7 290.9 289.9 290.3.290.5 
221.4 2216 2215 201.5 221..5-221,,2 22026 
168.6 169.6 168.5 174.9 170.7 168.1 168.6 
176.9 175.4 175.0 175.3 175.3 174.8 176.4 
175-7 177-1.176.7 176.5 176.2 176.2 176.4 
1954 
217.0 219.8 219.1 218.7 218.0 217.9 217.6 
196.8 201.3 200.6 199.7 196.0 196.5 194.2 
236.0 245.0 2hh.2 240.6 2hi.5 243.9 245.0 
231-1 234.5 233.3 233.1 233.3 231.6 231.6 
286.8 284.4 283.4 284.1 285.7 286.2 286.h 
213.4 21653 215.9 215.2 214.2 211.8 211.9 
167.5 165.6 164.3 165.1 167.6 168.0 168.3 
177-0 179.2 179.3 179.0 178.3 176.7 176.2 
176.4 175.4 175.4 176.0 176.0 176.3 176.6 
1955 
218.9 215.8 217.3 217.3.218.5 217.8 218.7 
195.1 197.1 198.2 196.6 198.9 197.1 196.2 
226.0 226.4 226.6 226.1 225.0 224.8 230.5 
226.2 224.0 225.2 226.7 226.3 226.6 226.9 
295-7 289.7 292.0 292.5 293.8 293.6 294.5 
221.4 214.9 216.1 217.4 218.2 217.3 217.2 
187.6 170.7 176.6 179.0 184.0 184.2 184.5 
19 «2 Lif Os G47 6.6 117.9 AT5.2 179. 3 273.5 
177-0 176.6 176-9 177.0 177-3 176.5 176.5 
1956 
225.6 222.0 222.2 223.3 22h.5 225.3 226.5 
197.3 192.8 193.3 195.2 196.7 198.4 199.5 
227.7 218.9 217.4 217.7 218.2 201.4 229.5 
230.3 227.8 228.9 228.9 229.0 228.9 229.6 
303.7 305-8 305.8 305.6 306.6 306.0 304.9 
239.8 230.7 231.1 232.4 236.1 237.0 235.8 
199.2 202.2 203.6 207-.3 207.5 207.2 206.1 
180.8 178.7 178.9 180.0 180.2 178.8 179.2 
180.2 178.3 178.6 179.5 180.9 180.9 181.1 
includes gold after 1935. 


Note: The non-ferrous metals index 


would be considerably higher; for example, 


187.6 


Source: 


1936 - 1949 - Average: 
Table l. 
Months; 


1950 - 1952 - Average: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes, 1949 - 1952, 


1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


Table } 
Months: Ibid, Table 2 


Ibid, Table 2. , 
(Animals & Products in memo from Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Total, All 
Commodities in Prices & Price Indexes 1949 - 1952, Table die) 


Ibid, May, 1954, Table 5. 
Ibid, May, 1955, Table 5. 


- Ibid, May, 1956, Table 5. 


Ibid, December, 1956, Table 3. 


226.6 
202.7 
232.8 
228.7. 
304 4 
235.9 
195.3 
180.3 
181.0 


This 


1913 - 1935 - Memo from Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Wholesale Price Indexes, 1913 - 1950, 
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220.9 220. 
192.9 190. 
230. 
226. 
296. 
2265 
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175. 
L762 
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232.5 
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2u7 25 
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195-3 195.9 


-8 224.4 225.4 
227.8 226.9 


289.0 289.3 
213.8 213.8 
168.4 170.6 
175.8 176.0 
176.9 176.9 


221.5 
193.0 
22183) 
226.8 
303.7 
229.6 
200.6 
176.9 
178.0 


220.7 
191.6 
rene 
226.1 
303.1 
228.0 
200.5 
176.2 
L728 


226.6 228.1 
197.3 200.3 
Bevai tele ans: 
232 estas 
299.1. 298.1 
249.0) 249.7 
187 .3'190.4 
183.8 186.6 
180.3 181.1 


gold 
259.3 was the 1955 average instead of 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE AND 
I ANAD, S 6 = 1956 
(1935 - 39 » 100) 


NDUSTRIAL MATERIALS, C 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 


Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 


Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 


Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 


Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 


Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 


Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 


Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 


Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 


Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 


Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 


Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 


Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 


Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 


Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 


Industrial Materials 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 


Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 


Industrial Materials 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 


Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 


Industrial Materials 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 


Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 


Industrial Materials 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 


Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 


Industrial Materials 


a NO 


rw Vin 


AW O to Oo} 


FWO 


yor 


OF ON UDA WA 


F\O 


wn © 


(OP rae 


136.4 
136.9 
151.5 


Tay 
129.6 
140.7 


129.4 
12 ae 
TeSiaal 


Tyee 
12382 
133.4 


126.2 
123 ce 
127.8 


1esisigl? 
135.8 
148.5 


OT eS 
129.4 
We 


128.4 
126.9 
135.6 


124.5 
123.8 
134.2 


125.9 
122.8 
125.6 


Tig eae 
135.0 
145.7 


127.2 
129.0 
139.5 


130.8 
Ley. 3 
136.8 


124.9 
124 .0 
134.9 


116.7 
121.4 
121.6 


131.8 
TUS 'S% (/ 
143.8 


127.9 
128.8 
139.9 


132.0 
pe Gee 
136.2 


122.7 
122.9 
132.9 


117-3 
119.7 
120.7 


May Jun 


1919 
1920 
1921 
gee: 
1923 
192k 
1925 


1926 
L2G omoos 
eA SER 
qi eres bey ite) \ 

1927 
130-0mlSI. 
12Gea0 1265 
140.1 140. 

1928 
INGO) EWE BED fy 
126.7 126. 
137.00 Lease 

1929 
T20roml2O- 
pea aU Tel 
130.7 130. 

1930 
1 Gs sR oe 
PTGTOT LS. 
115.5 112. 


e 


MO © maa alll ce 


OOF OFM 2+ 


July 


128.8 
13256 
144.0 


131.5 
128.0 
138.9 


124.5 
ToGo 
135.2 


131.0 
123.8 
134. 


104.8 
114.1 
107.1 


A, BY YEARS 1913 - 1925, BY MONTHS 192 


Aug. 


126.2 
ee il 
143.1 


130.2 
128.0 
142.7 


Teen bySe 
126.3 
M33 \-3 


131.9 
125.7 
134.6 


101.3 
113.5 


125 20m te 
131624130 
143.6 143. 

8 


yoy Bay a BA 
128.2 128.2 
139.9 138.9 


121.5 122.9 
126.5 125.8 
131.5 130.1 


131.3129. 7 
125.2 124.6 
135.6; 133-7 


97-5 96.7 
12.7, 441.5 


125.9 
129.5 
141.0 


129.1 
127.5 
137.2 


122.3 
12543 
130.5 


125.6 
124 4 
129.4 


93.2 
110.1 


126.9 
129.6 
141.8 


130.1 
127.6 
139.1 


121.8 
124.8 
23128 


127.8 
124.0 


129.5 


89.4 
108.4 


104.1 100.3 98.0 96.4 93.9 


INDEX NUMBERS 
AND: 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 
Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 
Industrial Materials 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 
Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 
Industrial Materials 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 
Fully, & Chiefly Mfg'd. 
Industrial Materials 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 
Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 
Industrial Materials 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 
‘Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 
Industrial Materials 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 
Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 
Industrial Materials 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 
Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 
Industrial Materials 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 
Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 
Industrial Materials 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 
Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 
Industrial Materials 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 
Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 
Industrial Materials 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 
Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 
Industrial Materials 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 
Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 
Industrial Materials 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 
Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 
Industrial Materials 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 
Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 
Indus trial-Materials 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 
Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 
Industrial Materials 
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OF WHOLESALE PRICES _CANADA, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE 
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INDEX _NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, CANADA, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE 
AND INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS, BY YEARS 1913 - 1925, BY MONTHS 1926 - 1956 
(1935 - 39 = 100) 


Avige. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Se ern et 


Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 140.1 137-1 138.5 138.2 139.4 141.2 102.4 141.2 140.2 139-4 140.6 141.5 141.7 

Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 136.0 132.0 132.3 133.1 137-5 137-9 138.3 138.4 138.9 139.1 142.0 142.5 1he.9 

Industrial Materials 148.6 143.3 144.0 143.3 146.8 147.0 148.2 147.9 152.8 15322) 152.2 1516 152.6 
1947 

Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 164.3 144.4 150.1 154.4 159.4 160.2 163.1 166.5 169.2 170.4 174.7. 178.4 180.5 

Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 162.4 145.2 150.3 151.5 155.4 159.1 161.6 162.1 163. 16726 177-278 4-279.68 

Industrial Materials 187.0 155.2 172.4 175.9 181.7 183.6 188.7 188.8 188.5 (194.1 202.3 205.5 207.5 
1948 

Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 196.3 186.8 186.1 185.8 188.5 190.8 195.1 195.3 206.0 205.4 204.5 205.4 206.0 

Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 192.4 184.7 185.9 185.8 187.3 188.4 190.0 190.9 197.6 199.1 199.1 200.0 200.3 

Industrial Materials 222.7 212.8 209.9 207.8 214.4 217.4 222.6 222.8 233.3 2B2tOres2. 5 eeaLziase 8 
: 1949 

Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 197-1 204.7 201.6 201.2 197.7 194.5 193.8 193.5 192.8 193,2 196.5 198.1 197.6 

Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 199.2 200.7 199.4 199.5 200.2 200.1 199.8 199.2 197.8 197.0 199.2 199.2 198.6 

Industrial Materials 218.0 232.8 229.7 226.3 220.6 215.1 211 3 209.0 210.2 213.1 214.9 216.7 216.8 
1950 

Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 212.8 197.7 199.0 200.6 202.3 206.9 214.6 218.8 221.2 226.0 220.0 221.9 225.1. 

Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 211.0 200.1 201.0 202.4 203.1 204.2 207.1 209.3) 218. 74 221.16 220208223. hee 5 7 

Industrial Materials  2hh.6.216.5 219.3 221.4 223.7 230.2 237.6 243.8 251.5 265.2 269.3 275.6 280.9 
1951 

Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 237-9 231.2 237.1 239.4 239.2 239.3 Qb4.0 242.5 237.1 235.7 236.3 237.1 236.0 

Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 242.4 233.9 240.1 2hh.o 244.8 24h.3 243.6 245.6 245.0 243.7 242.7 2h1.5 239.8 

Industrial Materials 296.1 294.0 304.1 306.0 307.0 306.1 304.0 297.0 287.4 285.8 289.4 287.5 284.6 
1952 

Raw & Partly Mfe'd. 218.7 233.3 227.5 225.2 221.3 220.3 250.4 218.2 216.2 212.) 2O9n{ 210.5 210.0 

Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 230.7 239.6 236.1 234.5 230.6 227.8 230.3 229.8 228.5 227.6 227.4 228.2 227.8 

Industrial Materials 252.6 281.4 270.7 265.1 258.4 250.7 248.3 247.8 245.4 241.7 239.7 241.2 2h1.2 
1953 

Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 207.0 209.3 208.0 209.9 205.6 206.4 207.2 207.2 210.1 207.1 205.0 203.3 204.4 

Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 228.8 228.7 228.8 229.2 227.8 228.2 230.2 22953022987 (22026 228NCNl28, OF 227.6 

Industrial Materials 232.3 20.2 236.4 237.5 232.9 23h.2 234.0 231.7 231.4 228.8 227.0 225.8 225.8 
1954 

Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 204.8 206.4 205.1 204.4 205.8 207.3 206.6 207.4 204.9 202.9 201.4 202.3 203.5 

Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 224.2 227.8 207.3 226.9 225.1 224.3 224.3 223.5 222.3 222.6 221.8 222.3 200.) 

Industrial Materials 223.7 224.1 223.6 220.8 223.9 224.3 224.0 224.4 222.5 222.7 223.6 22h.4 ooh. 4 
1955 

Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 209.7 205.0 207.6 206.3 210.4 209.5 210.2 210.1 210.7 212.2 210.8 27M! 3) 21256 

Fully & Chiefly Mfg'd. 224.5 222.2 223.1 223.9 223.5 223.1 224.0 223.6 225.4 226.4 225.8 226.6 226.7 

Industrial Materials 236.0 225.7 228.9 229.9 233.1 233.2 236.2 237.1 240.9 241.1 240.7 240.8 2hk.2 
. 1956 

Raw & Partly Mfg'd. 215-9 212.9 213.4 214.7 216.2 217.3 219.2 219.0 217.0 216.2 21h.k 213 52 
; : 2 < : 4 4 5 F = -5 216.4 
Fully & Chiefly Mfg' 231.3 297.3 227.4 208 3 229.4 230.3 231.3 231.6 233.3 234.3 232.2 234.6 235.3 


Industrial Materials 248.2 246.7 247.2 248.8 248.9 247.8 248.5 247.4 249.2 249.5 2h7.7 247.7 249.8 


Source: 1913-1925 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes , 1949-1952, Table 3. 
1926-1949 - Months: Memo from Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
- Years: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes, 1949-1952,Table 3. 
1950-1952 - Ibid, 1949-1952, Table 3. ORL AP Nine > te ae eae eG 
1953 - Ibid, March, 1954, Table 4. 
1954 - Ibid, October, 1955, Table 4. 
1955,1956 - Ibid, December, 1956, Table 2. 
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Residential Building Materials Prices 
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The residential building materials price index averaged 292.8 points (1935-39 
base ) in 1956- the highest annual average since 1952 and 183.2 points above the 
figure of 109.6 in 1926 (the first year for which the index is available). (On a 1949 
base, the index rose from an average of 48.1 for 1926 to 128.4 in 1956 - an increase 
of 80.3 points). The index fell slightly from 1926 to 1928, rising somewhat for 1929. 
Considerable decreases occurred during the next three years, with the 1932 average 
index being 87.5 (1935-39 base). Intermittent advances and declines followed during 
the rest of the thirties and for 1939, -the index stood at 102.3, several points lower 
than in 1930. Even though residential construction during the war years was somewhat 
limited, nevertheless the index pushed up by 44.3 points between 1939 and 1944, on 
account of the pressure exerted on building materialsin general by the booming war- 
time construction activity. ‘There was a smaller increase from 1944 to 1946, but the 
gradual removal of price controls together with a sharply increased demand for hous- 
ing materials lead to sharp Jumps during the next few years. The index reached an 
average of 217.5 for 1948 - an increase of 63 points over the 1946 average. The 
advance slowed somewhat during 1949, with the December index being 3.8 points under 
the January figure. The Korean war brought another marked spurt. As a result, the 
1951 average at 286.2 was 58.2 points above the 19h9 average. A decline started at 
the end of 1951 and continued till mid-1954. The advances which began then continued 
on into 1956. At December 1, 1956, this index stood at 292.7, 1.7 per cent higher 
than at the corresponding date a year earlier, but at its lowest point since March 1, 1956. 


The price indexes for the nine component groups making up the residential 
building materials index in general followed in the same pattern over the yeacs as 
the latter, although with some variations and with varying size of movement. For 
example, for 1930, all the main components dropped, except two. Some, however, 
dropped only slightly - lath, plaster and insulation fell from 94.4 for 1929 to 93.6 
for 1930 - while others fell considerably - paint and glass fell from 151.5 to 131.1. 
Brick, tile and stone remained unchanged, while plumbing and heating equipment rose 
from 108.5 to 113.1. The 1955 averages of the components showed this mixed trend, 
seven being higher than for 1954 and two lower. The 1956 averages of all components 
were higher than the corresponding 1955 averages, with cement showing the smallest 
advance. 


The price index of residential building materials prepared by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics is designed to measure the changing price levels of those basic materials 
which are used in residential construction. The importance of individual residential 
building items and groups of items was determined from on-the-site survey data and the 
experience of the (former) federal National Housing Administration. A composite of 17 
housing unit types was utilized in this procedure, i.e., in computing weights for the 
index. The weights were based on units of material requirements valued at 1946 prices 
for the national housing target for that year. Estimates of these material requirements 
were prepared by the federal Department of Reconstruction and Supply which calculated 
that, on the average, building materials comprise 52.5 per cent of residential building 
costs excluding builders' commissions and real estate costs. The 90 price: series in 
the residential building materials price index were classified into 9 groups. The 
total value of each group of materials relative to the total cost of the program piro- 
vides value percentage weights for each group. Value percentage weights were also 
applied to individual commodity components within the groups. Following are the 9 
groups and their weightsin the overall index: cement, sand and gravel (portland cement, 
aggregate for concrete, hollow concrete blocks) - 7.61; brick, tile and stone (brick, 
stone facing, field tile, vitrified flue linings) - 4.97; lumber and its products 
(structural lumber, yard lumber, wood clapboard, hardwood and softwood flooring, lath, 
millwood products) - 42.64; lath, plaster and insulation - 11.31; roofing materials 
(shingles, felt, pitch, gravel) - 2.89; paint and glass(paint, glass, varnish, shellac) 
- 3.20; plumbing and heating equipment and supplies - 18.57; electrical equipment and 
fixtures - 3.85; other materials (weather stripping, eavestrough, rough hardware, 
finish hardware ) - 4.96. To provide regional coverage in pricing, the commodity 
weights within groups were sub-divided in accordance with regional production weights 
obtained from Census of Industry records of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. [In 
cases where commodity specifications changed after 1926, the substitute item was 
entered at the same price index level as the one it replaced. In so far as it was 
possible to do so from existing records, wholesale price series were utilized. 


The residential building materials index is only prepared on a country-wide basis. 
Breakdowns by provinces or economic regions are not available. 
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PRICE INDEX NUMBERS OF RESIDENTIAL BUILDING MATERTALS, BY MAIN COMPONENTS, CANADA, 
“1. 7). BY WEARS 1006. —= 19055) BY" i = 56H 
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Building Materials, 1926 to 1948, p.6. 


Note; 
1935-39 = 100 base. 
Source: 1926 - 1948 - 
1949 -1951 - 
Table 7. 
1952 - 
Table 
1953- -' Ibia, 
1954. - Ibid, 
1959.'= Ibid, 
1956 - 


March, 1954, Table 6. 
March, 1955, Table 6. 
March, 1956, Table 6. 
Ibid, December, 1956, Table 5. 
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The composite index on the base 1949=100 has been arithmetically converted from the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Price Index Numbers of Residential 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes, July 1953, 


(1949 base data have been arithmetical]ly converted from the 1926 base; 1926, 
L929, 19325 1935) = 55 averages, 1952 - 1956 figures by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics; remainder by Ontario Department of Economics. ) 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes, 1949 - 1952, 
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Non-Residential Building Materials Prices 


The non-residential building materials price index increased from an average of 
58.0 in 1935 (the first year for which the index is available) to 128.1 for 1956,.an 
increase of 70.] points over the 20-year period. The index rose intermittently during 
the last half of the decade of the thirties. There was some increase during the war 
years - 11.1 points between 1939 and 1945 - but price controls acted as an effective 
barrier against sharp advances. With the gradual removal of these controls in the 
early post-war years, the index rose rapidly and the 1948 level of 95.9 was 24.5 points 
above 1945. There was little change in the index during 1949 and early 1950, but with 
the Koreanwar, the index spurted ahead. In 1952 and 1953, it saw little movement and 
in 1954 experienced a slicht drop. It began to advance somewhat in the last half of 
1955 and continued this rise into 1956, standing at 129.6 in December, 1956, 2.9 per 
cent higher than in December, 1955. 


The main components of the index showed considerable advance for 1956 compared 
with 19h9 (the first year for which component indexes have been prepared) except for 
miscellaneous materials, which dropped slightly. The upward movement for the lath, 
plaster and insulation component was considerably less than for the other groups. All 
components, except miscellaneous, began to climb upward soon after the outbreak of 
the Korean war in mid-1950. For most groups, the advance had slowed by the end of 
1952. Nearly all component indexes were slightly higher in 1953, but declines were 
registered by the majority of them during 1954. 1955 witnessed a rather general 
advance which, with most groups, continued during 1956. The 1956 averages for the, 
cement, tile and miscellaneous groups were lower than in the previous year. The sharpest 
increase was in the steel component. 


The non-residential building materials price index was designed by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics to measure the price changes of building materials used in the 
construction of new non-residential buildings. It is not applicable to residential 
construction nor to engineering construction, i.e., power dams, roads, railroads, 
bridges, docks and electric power plants. As the index is based on the average of 
the materials used in the building types contained in the sample, it is not necessar- 
ily applicable to any specific building. 


In order to obtain the weighting data required for the index, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in late 1950, conducted a survey of large general contractors. Data on 
99 non-residential buildings with a contract value of over $30 million built in Canada 
during the years 1948 to 1950 were supplied by 46 contractors. (The three year period 
was specified in order to get data representative of the year 1949.) The value of 
buildings for which data were supplied represented about four per cent of the total 
1949 value of such construction. The schedule sent to the general contractors asked 
for total on-site labor costs and the cost of each of 36 different groups of material 
and equipment, both by direct purchase and by the letting of sub-contracts. The sub- 
contractors were also surveyed. 


The buildings for which data were obtained were divided into the following nine 
groups representing the whole of non-residential building construction: churches, 6 
units; factories, 12; garages, 5; hospitals, 8; office buildings, 15; schools, 22; 
stores, 7; warehouses, 16; other, 8; total, 99 structures. For each of the above 
groupings, expenditures on materials were classified by type of material into 12 broad 
groups. For example, all expenditures on sand, gravel, crushed stone, cement and 
concrete mix were classified in a single group. Total expenditure on each of the 12 
groups was further classified by items and classes of items. Where expendi ture 
patterns were not available from the survey, data from other sources were used. A 
pattern of material costs representative of all new non-residential building con- 
struction was obtained by weighting the use-type patterns according to the estimated 
value of construction in 1949 of each of the building groups. Following is a list of 
12 major material groups and their weight in the overall index: aggregate, cement and 
concrete mix (sand, crushed stone, gravel, cement, concrete mix) - 11.1; blocks, brick 
and building stone (cinder block, concrete block, brick, building stone) - 9.1; tile 
(ceramic, acoustic, terracotta, terrazzo) - 3.8; lumber and lumber products (flooring, 
plywood, millwork, structural lumber and lumber for forms) - 10.5; plumbing, heating 
and other equipment (sprinklers, air conditioning units, elevators, plumbing, heating) 
- 21.4; electrical equipment and fixtures (outlet and switch boxes, transformers, wire, 
control panels, conduit, fixtures) - 11.5; steel and metal work (sheet metal, metal 
windows, metal fire doors and partitions, reinforcing steel, structural steel) © 20.1; 
hardware (range boiler, machine bolts, wire cloth, wire nails, wood screws) - 3.73 
lath, plaster and insulation (wallboard, stucco, insulation, plaster) - 2.3; roofing 
materials (dry felt, tar felt, pitch, gravel, flashing) - 2.9; paint and glass - 1.9; 
miscellaneous materials (linoleum, asphalt and rubber tile) - 1.7. 


¢ 
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The formula used for calcula 
adaptation of Laspeyres' formula. 
is carried out as follows: (1) 


ting the index is the average of price relatives 
Using this formula, the calculation of the index 
calculation of price relatives based on 1949= 100 


for individual commodities; (2) multi 


plication of price relatives by appropriate. 


value percentage weights; (3) 


summing these and dividing by 100 to obtain the sub- 


Broup indexes; (4) computation of group indexes by weighting and summing the sub- 

group indexes; and (5) computation of the composite index by weighting group indexes, 
summing the products of the weighted group indexes and, finally, dividing by 100. 

If a price series has to be replaced, a substitute series is introduced together 

with a new base price, with the latter calculated so as to give the same price relative 
as the old series at the point of substitution. 


The prices used in the index are, wherever possible, the prices paid by contrac- 
tors when buying from their usual source of supply and with the conditions of sale 
which usually prevail. Where this is not possible, manufacturers' or wholesale distri- 
butors' prices are used. As the direct representation in the index of all materials 
and items in their different sizes, qualities and other variations is impossible, items 
of a typical and commonly used description are priced and it is assumed that other 
items of similar specification have a similar price movement. Regional prices are 
important in some cases; for each item affected strongly by local supply and trans- 
portation costs, etc., several prices representing different parts of Canada are 
used. These prices are weighted by the estimated importance of non-residential building 
construction in the regions which the prices represented. 


The non-residential building materials price index was constructed to measure the 
average price change across Canada. But for many of the items, the price movement, if 
not the price level, is similar in the different provinces of Canada. 


PRICE INDEX NUMBERS OF NON-RESIDENTIAL BUILDING MATERIALS, CANADA, 
BY YEARS 1935 - 1948, BY MONTHS 1949 - 1956 


(1949=100) 
Av'ge Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1935 58.0 
1936 58.4 
1937 63.0 
1938 61.4 
1939 60.3 
1940 62.2 
1941 66.1 
1942 69.2 
1943 70.2 
1944 70.9 
1945 fale re 
1946 15.0 
1947 84 5 
1948 95.9 
1949 100.0 100.2 100.2 100.3 100.1 99.8 99.6 99.4 99.8 99.7 100.1 100.3 100.4 
1950 105.0 101.0 102.1 102.2 102.3 102.8 103.8 104.5 105.1 107.0 109.4 109.5 110.4 
1951 118.6 112.6 114.7 116.2 117-4 117.7 117.7 119-5 120.7 121.0 127 50 12283 oP Ss 
1952 = 123.2 123.0 123.0 123.1 122.5 122.7 122.6 122.9 123.0 123.0 123.9 124.2 12h.2 
1953 124.4 124.6 124.7 12h.9 124.8 12k.7 124.6 124.7 124.5 123.6 123.8 123.7 123.6 
1954, 121.6 123.3 122.8.1920.7.193.3.191.1 321.0 194-9 19g BD Ass Wi Dean oak gp 2 Fe fh 
1955 123.4 121.4 121.6 121.7 122.1 121.8 122.0 122.3 12h%.9 125.8 125.9 125.9 126.0 
1956 128-1 126.7 126.9 127.2 127.2 127.4 127.5 127.1 129.3 129.3 129.5 129.3 129.6 
Note: For 1935 to 1948, inclusive, the whole of the index was not calculated at the 
item level, and for much of the index, the relevant group and sub-group com- 
ponent indexes of the residential and general building materials indexes were 
used, being weighted by the value weights of the non-residential building 
materials index. The resultant annual indexes for these years are considered 
a relatively accurate indication of year to year changes in the price of 
materials used in non-residential buildings. 
Source: 1935 - 1952 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Non-Residential Building 
Materials Price Index, 1935 - 1952; 
1553 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes, 
March, 1954, Table 7. 
1954 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ibid, March, 1955, Table 7. 
1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ibid, March, 1956, Table 7. 
1956 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Tbid, pecember, 1956, Table 6. 


PRICE INDEX NUMBERS OF NON-RESIDENTIAL BUILDING MATERIALS, BY MAIN COMPONENTS , 
CANADA, BY MONTHS, 1949 - 195 


(1949 = 100) 


Total 

Cement & Concrete Mix 
Blocks, Brick & Stone 
Tile 

Lumber & Products 
Plumbing, Heating Eq. 
Electrical Equipment 
Steel & Metal Work 
Hardware 

Lath, Plaster, ete. 
Roofing Materials 
Paint & Glass 
Miscellaneous 


Total 

Cement & Concrete Mix 
Blocks, Brick & Stone 
Tile 

Lumber & Products 
Plumbing, Heating Eq. 
Electrical Equipment 
Steel & Metal Work 
Hardware 

Lath, Plaster, etc. 
Roofing Materials 
Paint & Glass 
Miscellaneous 


Total 

Cement & Concrete Mix 
Blocks, Brick & Stone 
Tile 

Lumber & Products 
Plumbing, Heating Eq. 
Electrical Equipment 
Steel & Metal Work 
Hardware 

Lath, Plaster, etc. 
Roofing Materials 
Paint & Glass 
Miscellaneous 


Total 

Cement & Concrete Mix 
Blocks, Brick & Stone 
pile 

Lumber & Products 
Plumbing, Heating Eq. 
Electrical Equipment 
Steel & Metal Work 
Hardware 

Lath, Plaster, etc. 
Roofing Materials 
Paint & Glass 
Miscellaneous 
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CANADA, BY MONTHS, 1949 - 195 
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1949-1952, Table 8. 


1949 - 1952 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Price & Price Indexes 


Source: 


March, 1954, Table 7. 


March, 1956, Table 7. 
» December, 1956, Table 6. 


, March, 1955, Table 7. 


1953 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes 
Tbid 


1954 - Ibid 
1955 - Ibid, 


1956 - 
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Wholesale Prices of Farm Products 


The wholesale: price indexes of farm products for Eastern Canada, Western Canada 
and Canada as a whole are all much above their level in 1926 (the first year for which 
these index numbers are available). The increase 1956/1926 for the Eastern Canada index, 
however, was considerably greater than for Western Canada and for Canada - 54.6 per cent 
compared with 33.6 per cent and 4.3 per cent, respectively. The Canada and Eastern 
Canada indexes both declined from 1926 to 1928 and rose slightly in 1929. Sharp drops 
occurred during the next few years with both indexes reaching their low points in 1932. 
The continuing advances of the following years brought the Canada index to 117.4 and the 
Eastern Canada index to 109.8 for 1937. A break - which was considerably sharper for 
Canada as a whole than for Eastern Canada - followed in 1938 and continued into 1939. 
The advance resumed in 1940 and continued unabated till 1948, when the Canada index 
stood at 232.1 and the Fastern Canada one at 239.5. A slight drop for 1949 was followed 
by a smaller rise in 1950 and a very sharp increase for 1951 - 31.9 points for Canada 
and 42.2 points for Eastern Canada bringing the average indexes for that year to 268.6 
and 280.4, respectively. Declines were registered in 1952 and continued during the next 
years and on into the early months of 1956. Sharp advances in mid-year wére followed by 
declines, but both indexes were considerably higher at the end of the year than in 
January and snowed signs of rising. 


The movements of the field and animal components of both the Canada and the Eastern 
Canada wholesale price indexes in general paralleled the pattern of the total indexes, 
though the fluctuations of the component indexes did not always have the same amplitude, 
being sometimes greater, sometimes smaller. On rare occasions, one of the component 
cycles followed a different pattern; as, for example, in 1955, when the all-Canada 
field index moved up somewhat, while the total index declined. Over the period 1926-1956, 
the increases in the "field" group were very much smaller than in the "animal" group. 


The wholesale price index of farm products measures price movements at terminal 
markets, stockyards, creameries, etc. Prices at these points include freight, storage, 
handling charges and, in some cases, a certain amount of processing. It differs from 
the index of farm prices of agricultural products in that the latter measures prices at 
the farm. Another difference is that the wholesale prices are obtained from market 
sources where highly specified items, such as wheat No. 1, Manitoba Northern, or hogs, 

B-l1 dressed, are actually priced, while the farm prices are obtained by crop corres- 
pondents who estimate the average price farmers receive on broadly defined items such 

as wheat, oats, or hogs. The considerable amount of detail involved in obtaining prices 
of highly specified items for the wholesale index necessitates leaving out some items 

that are of minor importance only. Fruit and vegetables are not included, mainly 

because they are difficult to get over long periods on the same specification basis and 
also because they show considerable seasonal variation in terms of both price and quality. 
Cheese is not included - because it is not a farm product in the sense that farmers do not 
sell the cheese itself - but the farm product from which cheese is made, fluid milk, is 
represented. 


The main purpose of the wholesale price index of farm products is to provide 
measurements of the change in terminal market prices of Canadian farm products, first 
in groups of products and, then, considering them all together. Prices were secured 
over a long period for identical grades of products, on the same marketing basis and 
in the same quantities at each time of price measurement. The eomparative importance 
of each product was decided on the basis of the value of quantities marketed. The 
actual value figures used were averages for the five years 1935-1939, the base period. 
The indexes themselves are percentage figures showing the relationship of price levels 
for different months and years to the average level of prices in this five year 
reference period. Thus an index of 209.7 for 1955 means the average level of whole- 
sale prices of Canadian farm products for that year was 109.7 per cent above the aver- 
age 1935-39 level. 


In the weighting system used, equal weight in the all-Canada index is given to 
the Eastern Canada and Western Canada indexes. In the Eastern Canada index, the field 
crops sector has a weight of 165 out of 500 and the animal sector, 335. In the Western 
Canada index, the weights for the two groups are exactly reversed. The weights given 
the products in each sector differ widely in Eastern and Western Canada. For Eastern 
Canada, in the field crops sector, grains have a weight of 77; potatoes, 48; hay, 4; 
and tobacz0, 36. The weights of the products in the animal sector are as follows: 
livestock, 174; wool, 2; eggs, 27; fresh milk, 67; butterfat, 52; poultry, 13. In the 
Western Canada index, by far the greatest weights are given to wheat and livestock, 
the former having a weight of 292 and the latter of 111. Grains, which include wheat, 
have a weight of 328; potatoes, 4; hay, 3; wool, 1; eggs, 13; fresh milk, 20; and 
butterfat, 20. In the case of a number of products, the weight is obtained by totalling 
the weights assigned to the particular product in a number of centres; for example, with 
potatoes, the weights assigned to the centres covered are as follows: Charlottetown, 
6.9; Halifax, 2.4; St.John, 10.7; Montreal, 15.3; Toronto, 12.7; total, 48. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES. OF FARM PRODUCTS, TOTAL, FIELD AND ANIMAL, 
CANADA, EASTERN CANADA, WESTERN CANADA, 1926 - 1956 
(1935-39 = 100) 
Canada Eastern Canada Western Canada 
Total Field Animal Total Field Animal Total Field Animal 


1926 yb hk. §=9158.5 L36e2 Tet L8O).9 V3eeH TWh lea: 127.9 
1927 138.6 149.4 eras) TE Sal alte; NEW PS. UN ae eel ey, ey nie (Pay 
1928 136.31) J323 138.2 134.8 131.4 136.5 IST uElooes 141.6 
1929 WO. M3762 144 4 140.5 136.5 142.4 TOMES eo 148.6 
1930 LAOS OOo sO 133.3 129-8." 326,0 Tsay 109.3 95.8 136.6 


1931 78.9 65.0 92.7 88.4 78.4 93.3 69.3 58.4 91.5 
1932 65.5 60.4 70.5 Voc 68.6 Flee 60.6 56.4 69.2 
1933 69.3 69.3 69.2 74.3 82.8 y (Oye 64.2 62.6 67.5 
1934 83.5 80.5 86.5 88.2 89.1 87.8 78.8 HOSS 83.8 
1935 89.2 84 4 O41 91.6 85.6 94.5 86.9 83.8 93.2 
1936 O79. 102.2 O37 99.6 - 110.3 94.4 96.2 98.2 92.2 
1937 iy. 9 12B69 106.0 TOO,On selene 105.8 125. Lew owes 106.3 
1938 102.9 100.9 104.8 TOO.e: 90.7 104.7 105.6 105.9 105.1 
1939 92.6 83.7 101.5 98.8 95.2 100.6 86.3 78.0 103.2 
1940 96.1 85 4 106.7 102.1 94.6 105.8 90.0 80.9 108.6 
1941 106.6 88.9 12h 4 DAS ei, lOdeO:, 123.0 97.5 82.9 Bey pte 
1942 eee LOO ( hh 6 TLOLOn eie@oree 141.8 114.3 96.6 150.2 
1943 aes 1200 161.8 154.8 149.6 IG WAS? T3265 LN ed tOL9 170.9 
1944 155.3 14h.5 166.17 156.1 145.8 Tl 154.6 143.9 176.3 
1945 166.4 162.5 170.2 ASST O) AUGORS) 165.1 16Q OP LO 365 180.7 
1946 Oe | LTT ao 161.2 T7Om ORG LOR, 187.9 186.9 190.5 
1947 Oke. ae Tela 200.2 186.2 169.6 194.3 TOS Ree Lote 21248 
1948 PSP. Tihs 32006 263.7 23955) LPO 25365 224.8 195.5 284 .2 
1949 228.5) 191.9 265 4 ERE) PAO AS 252 aT 225.1 192.6 291.2 
1950 PO nl Gan9 281.4 ewe eS 263.6 235) dame Qe Bie 
1951 268.6 200.4 336.9 280 s2080 315.1 256.8 195.6 381.1 
1952 250.2 223.0 277.5 268.8 281.2 262.7 Ss Eaoans 307.7 
1953 Pes yeh 263.8 PBI 2) aa GORO 255.4 PIP Na p17 See 280.9 
1954 23,6 170.9 256.2 22h 8) .AFO.G 2h7.1 20242 9) A666 274.7 
1955 PN Ove thes [5 ck 2kus.1 223.6 199.3 235.6 196s6uy) 163.2 264.3 


1956 20003) 116959 1 r2k6s8 228.9 “BOOBY 237.38 188.4 150.2 265.9 


Note: Indexes subsequent to July, 1955 are subject to revision. For the 1955-56 
crop year, all prices are final except for western wheat; final payments for 
this crop are still to be announced by the Canadian Wheat Board. For the 


crop year 1956-57, prices used. for western wheat, oats and barley represent 
initial payments. 


Source; 1926 - 1951 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes, 
1949 - 1952, Table 19. 
1952 - 1955 - Canada - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes , 
December, 1956, T.2. 
- balance - Memo from Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Year 


1926 


1927 


1928 


1929 


1930 


1931 


1932 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES OF FARM PRODUCTS, TOTAL FIELD, 
BY MONTHS 1926 - 1950 


Total 
Field 
Animal 
Total 
Field 
Animal 
Total 
Field 
Animal 
Total 
Field 
Animal 
Total 
Field 
Animal 
Total 
Field 
Animal 
Total 
Field 
Animal 
Total 
Field 
Animal 
Total 
Field 
Animal 
Total 
Field 
Animal 
Total 
Field 
Animal 
Total 
Field 
Animal 
Total 
Field 
Animal 
Total 
Field 
Animal 
Total 
Field 
Animal 
Total 
Field 
Animal 
Total 
Field 
Animal 
Total 
Field 
Animal 
Total 
Field 
Animal 
Total 
Field 
Animal 


Av'ge. Jan. 
147.7 159.8 
180.9 203.6 
TSW a 3652 
Sion 1k, WSR 
DSP el eer? 
127.9 134.0 
134.8 134.0 
Tie eu 
136.5 133.8 
140.5 133.6 
136.5 126.2 
WO 13762 
129.8 153.0 
126.0 154.5 
lich Rey emlsyemee) 
88.4 105.6 

78.4 89.5 

One isto 

TOs Mise: 

68.6 68.4 

Alana i tete 

(Hee Taare! 

S279 wade. 7, 

Wi Gyaly NSE: 
sel sowed: 

we ish 

Syeaien elon 

91, 6520920 

85.6 “69.3 

94.5 88.9 

9956 Gis 5 

110.3, -96 45 
94.4 98.0 

109.8 113.3 
Arent EER G7 
105.8 98.8 
100.1 101.9 
CORTE Sse: 

104.7 103.6 
9826 9122 

95.2 91.3 

100.6 100.1 
1O2R Ie LOse5 
94.6 103.9 

105.8 106.3 
115.7 104.5 
101.0 “Gxe0 
12302 tae 
140.0 134.1 
126 Oa 
141.8 133.9 
154.8 150.5 
149.6 139.9 
ILS fr het Siok 
156.1 157.5 
145.8 150.0 
16k 1 Reise 
W637 > LOOsa 
160. 9155.2 
on 6 


(1935-39 = 100) 
Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
158.0 156.3 159.2 151.9 150.6 
TOG. 7, 2OO.a 21 .On 195.9 177.6 
W358, 0M Sh orl 33> One aes 
1380 DSH GOP Passe hava Neto r 
148.7 146.1 146.0 164.6 180.4 
a2 7 le. Weono tens Ola 
134.2 138.3 138. 1350) 137.5 
137-6 151-1 153.9 144.8 138.8 
1323 5132 Or 1 3On7 sO svat soeo 
133.6 135.3 136.6 140.2 136.8 
ney (Om aleteyron aeloway AVayealte cients 
136.8 139.5 141.7 146.5 144.4 
TUONO ailapyey AVIVA! WUGEA) alsin) 
LES IDOP AE Yorn(cy Ua) ain ere) Ulich gy 
148.5 143.5 143.1 139.2 129.4 
98.3 94.1 93.5 90.9 87.9 
clowns) etna Teleyia, Meine) tsfo\wak 
HOW ORO EO OR Om LOR MO moe 7 
(Gre WERE Tesee exces. Orie, 
67st (6616) 6600) -O5e0) (64S 
TASC, GHGS HOS) WatsinS ous 
6857 mGors: ULOL tues myles 
(Alene FPAS WSO) IS2HGe Aellare 
SOnINMOOrS MBOOn oun (Onn eOOs 
Oor2 19205 166.91 866.00 90.2 
95:0 i95.3 95.0: 9027 19650 
ClSNs) Chui tejaey lowe | yea 
Chai “SAC! Sus SLs) oy 
SOHO! Bienis “Cyl Bee Was 
Gus7. 93%2. 93-7 9021 95.2 
96.9 93.9 95.8 95.4 98.3 
SBE GAC) WOA66 WOSsal alle 
Qos One OOO MOOR IN HOOLT 
113.6) 11S ao eis On OSGeo elOO ee 
Tyrer rete, sy theal ats) likey 7/ alley(ye 
98.5 101.0 104.9 102.6 103.8 
TOU, TORO lon 7 Oe. IN 1 O5.0 
Olyuisl magica AG iisley NED pE een 
104.6 109.6 110.2 106.9 107.8 
SlelOn Sloineh Morell Mele Coal 
Owns OulOay Oils eeooaS 
LOM ORTOR, 2. -SOn 07 te oose 
LOS Obe A lONsS 101.3, LOO.7 
NOS aa dhOO eo wOcce LOl. Omron. | 
105.2 104.9 102.6 Vol.4 10371 
1O6e1 106s 5) 10720-10723 213.3 
ssi) KeWioey Soe ich ln Clsiny/ 
195.0°115e 7 1152 116.1 12025 
13850) 138.07 136.6) 130.25 Isat 
141.9 140.9 140.7 144.6 147.8 
bbc sleteoion IS Wms) wisi eure) abl eye 
153-2 154.4 155.7 155.5 158.4 
146.3 149.0 153.3 156.6 161.6 
P5666. 057 «de 56.9: 155 0156.6 
159.7 160.7 159.4 155.0 156.0 
So BAC MG ealss TSE aD ts 
NOSED) UGS iG2 = a SOs onl Gilei7; 
160.7 162.0 16235 164.9 168.1 
15620, 156.8 15.3 DGS. 67.0 
1i63- OG. 6 £65. OMG loc. 7 


July 


145. 
170. 
132, 
134. 
163. 
LALO 
140. 
136. 
aes 
139. 
iaey 
1h6. 
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AND ANIMAL, EASTERN CANADA 


Aug. 


PO FAN FORODO ONWWEOO FENUP OP WH @O HOO ODM NDNWANHOONN DWOOON EE WHN ou ooONu4 


Sept. 


136. 
153. 
Ney 
134. 
146. 


(ee) 
° ° ° . . . . °. ° ° . ° . ° ° e « . ° . ° . . . ° ee ° e 
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| eed 
On 
ae 
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Oct. 


OWOOOWOUNONODOWOUARIHO NAOH ORO OOM OF NUNAAWONNONWON DORADOONWEUEDOOHPOUaH 


Nov. 


DOW FRPAUNYHWU DANNO OHO OO DWOOFOIN OOW FOP DAOHOANU FOO AWADAND FORD OMAANA 


Dec. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES OF FARM PRODUCTS, TOTAL, FIELD, AND ANIMAL, EASTERN CANADA, 


BY MONTHS 1926 - 1956 
(1935-39 = 100) 
Year Av'ge. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1946 Total 171.0 167.1 167.4 166.2 170.5 172.4 177-2 180.8 174.2 168.5 168.9 168.9 170.4 
Field 159.6 161.7 161.7 163.0 164.5 166.6 169.2 180.6 164.8 150.5 146.1 143.6 142.7 


Animal 176.7 169.8 170.2 167.8 173.4 175.3 181.2 180.9 178.8 177.4 180.1 181.3 184.0 
1947 Total 186.2 172.7 173.5 174.8 175.9 181.3 183.5 189.6 189.5 192.9 191.7 198.7 209.8 
Field 169.6 143.2 1bh.4 145.9 145.8 159.5 163.3 183.3 179.2 179.2 181.4 201.6 208.8 
Animal 194.3 187.2 187.9 189.0 190:7 192.1 193.5 192.7 194.6 199.6 196.8 197.2 210.3 
1948 Total 239.5 22h.4 223.1 223.6 228.9 238.5 254.8 258.9 252.1 2hh.6 241.3 240.8 2he.8.- 
Field 211.0 212.1 206.5 204.8 214.1 227.6 252.7 251.3 204.3 188.6 186.2 189.7 193.5 
; Animal 253.5 230.4 231.3.232.9 236.2 243.8 255.8 262.6 275.6 272.2 268.5 266.0 267.1 
1949 Total 232.2 242.6 233.8 229.6 229.2 229.4 238.2 241.1 234.4 230.4 226.6 225.6 22.9 
Field 190.5 196.3 191.8 185.6 186.4 188.5 200.9 207.3 188.8 188.0 187.7 183.7 181.1 
Animal 252.7 265.4 254.5 251.3 250.3 249.6 256.5 257.8 256.8 251.3 245.7 246.3 246.5 
1950 Tgtal 238.2 220.9 222.9 229.9 232.2 236.7 247.7 251.1 246.4 245.5 2386.5 2h1.2 245.9 
Field 186.7 181.8 179.3 189.6 195.6 197.4 204.6 202.5 185.0 180.8 174.3 174.3 174.9 
Animal 263.6 240.1 24h.3 249.8 250.2 256.0 269.0 275.0 276.7 277-4 270.1 274.1 280.8 
1951 Total 280.4 254.2 270.4 285.4 276.3 275.5 282.5 289.0 282.9 280.5 281.6 291.5 295.1 
Field 210.0 181.6 193.2 203.2 204.6 192.3 184.7 194.9 198.1 207.6 225.9 262.6 270.7 
Animal 315.1 289.9 308.4 325.9 311.6 316.5 330.6 335.4% 324.6 316.4 309.0 305.8 307.1 
1952 Total 268.8 293.4 276.4 278.1 276.6 275.8 283.7 274.4 270.0 252.7 248.3 249.2 246.6 
Field 281.2 282.0 273.5 299.2 310.4 327.3 339.6 298.7 286.4 247.1 241.0 238.4 230.5 
Animal 262.7 299.0 277.9 267.7 259.9 250.5 256.2 262.4 261.9 255.4 251.9 254.5 254.5 
10D 3 aLoceL 2312. 24567 239905 235.03 22610 227k (230.8 239.3 Shel Bb. see7.5 22k. 7 eons 
Field 182.0 224.8 209.8 195.5 183.0 175.8 174.5 185.3 178.6 169.1 162.4 162.4 162.7 
Animal 255.4 256.0 254.1 254.9 247.2 252.8 258.5 256.9 261.4 257.5 259.5 250.9 255.0 
1954 Total 224.8 226.9 225.6 222.4 220.1 224.5 224.2 236.2 228.6 222.4 219.4 223.4 22h.1 
Field 179.6 163.8 164.6 160.4 158.1 159.6 160.8 202.7 207.5 193.2 191.0 198.0 195.9 
Animal 247.1 258.0 255.7 252.9 250.7 256.4 255.5 252.7 239.0 236.8 233.4 235.9 238.0 
21955°> =) Total 223.6 224.8 224.9 222.2 240.0 238.8 234.4 229.4 222.4 217.2 208.8 209.8 210.9 
Field 199.3 198.5 203.7 199.7 260.3 248.1 221.3 210.1 184.3 168.5 161.4 165.2 170.6 
Animal 23506 237.7. 235.4 233.3 230.0 234.2 240.9°238.9 QUE 2hies (232.2 231.7 230.7: 
1956 Total 228.3 211.2 209.6 213.1 217.9 231.6 244.0 259.7 237.0 226.9 226.4 229.7 231.9 
Field 209.8 179.4 180.8 192.7 206.2 233.3 248.8 289.9 218.7 186.5 186.6 195.5 .199.3 
Animal 237.3 226.8 223.8 223.1 223.7 230.7 241.7 244.8 246.0 246.8 246.0 246.5 248.0 


Note: Indexes subsequent to July, 1955 are subject to revision. For the 1955-56 
crop year, all prices are final except for western wheat; final payments for 
this crop are still to be announced by the Canadian Wheat Board. For the 
crop year 1956-57, prices used for western wheat, oats and barley represent 
initial payments. 


Source: 1926 - 1944 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Wholesale Price Index Numbers of Canadian 
Farm Products, (issued Wvebruary 15, 19K7), p.9. 
1945 - 1951 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes, 1949-1952, T. 19. 
1952 - 1956 - Memo from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Farm Prices of Agricultural Products 


The index of farm prices of agricultural products for Canada was 138,3 points, or 
one and a half times, higher for 1956 compared with 1935, having risen to 226.3 from 
88.0. At the end of the same period, the Ontario index at 251.0 was 157-8 points above 
its 1935 level of 93.2. Both indexes rose rapidly from 1935 to 1937 and suffered con- 
siderable declines during the next two years. With the war, an upward movement began 
which did not end until 1949. The sharpest upward move came in 1948, when the Canada 
index jumped by 40 points over its 1947 level to 255.8, while the Ontario index surged 
up by 56.5 points to 258.6. Very slight declines were experienced in 19h9. The Korean 
war brought increases, with especially large ones for 1951. The Canada index increased 
from 255.4 in 1949 to 296.8 in 1951 --a rise of 41.4 points - while the provincial one 
advanced to 315.0, 57.2 points over the 1949 average. A decline in the indexes was 
evident in 1952 and it persisted into 1955 for both the country and the Province, with 
the sharpest drop coming in 1953. An advance in both the Canada and Ontario indexes, ee 
started early in 1956, continued through most of the year, with slight declines becoming 
evident near the year-end. 


The index numbers of farm prices of agricultural products measure changes in the 
average price received by farmers at the farm, in contrast with the wholesale price index 
of Canadian farm products which measures prices at wholesale or terminal markets, such as 
creameries and stockyards, for carefully specified commodity grades. The latter index 
includes freight, storage, handling charges and, in some cases, a certain amount of pro- 
cessing, which the farm prices index does not. 


In compiling the index, each commodity is weighted by the annual average amounts 
sold in the five year base period, 1935 to 1939. No adjustments for seasonal variation 
of the prices are made. The index is based upon prices for about 50 farm products which 
contributed approximately 90 per cent of the total cash income received by farmers from 
the sale of fatm products during the base period. These prices are furnished principally 
by volunteer farm correspondents who estimate the average price that farmers receive on 
broadly defined items such as wheat, oats and hogs, and the series is revised as more 
complete data become available. The prices used in computing the index are, as closely 
as can be determined, the prices which were actually received by farmers. Thus, the 
storage, transportation, processing and handling charges Which are not actually received 
by farmers are not included. On the other hand, subsidies, bonuses and premiums which 
can be attributed to specific products are included, as well as equalization payments on 
oats and barley and payments on wheat participation certificates. The formula used in 
calculating the index is the basic Laspeyres' formula. Indexes are prepared for each of 
the provinces and for Canada as a whole. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FARM PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, CANADA AND ONTARIO, 1935 - 1956 
ra ee 
(1935 - 39 = 100) 


1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Canada 88.0 96.9 119.7 105.0 91.8 96.8 TORS 
Ontario 93.2 98.8 108.7 104.0 99.2 104.2 120.2 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Canada 13383: 157.8 171.8 176.5 204.1 215.8 255.8 
Ontario 147.0 165.0 168.7 174.0 187.9 POD eal 258.6 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


Canada 255.4 260.8 296.8 274 4 250.4 236.8 229.0 226.3 
Ontario 257.8 265.1 315.0 286.2 263.8 252.8 249.2 251.0 


9.4 
Bed. 


Canada 218.0 218.3 219.2 220.8 225.3 233.3 2 


3 32.5 229.6 227.9 225.8 225.8 
Ontario 238.8 237.8 238.7 240.0 242.3 256.0 26 


59.2 258.5 261.1 259.7. 257.3 


mM 


Note: 1956 figures are preliminary. 
Source: (See Source for following table.) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF FARM PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, ONTARIO, BY MONTHS, 1935 - 1956 
(1935 - 39 = 100) 


Year Av'ge Jan. Feb. Mar. 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


a ee ena 2 


1935.9193.2' 190.4 | 91,.6./93.1. 92.6 93.7. 93:6, 9Li2 £91.3..93.9, 94.9 05.1 BO .e 


1936 98.8 97.8 96.6 95.3 92.4 91.7 95.2 98.0 103.7 105.1 101.5 103.5 104.3 
1937 108.7 107.2 106.6 106.2 109.1 108.7 108.2 112.4 112.3 110.1 109.7 107.2 106.6 
1938 104.0 105.2 106.3 110.0 109.6 103.3 105.4 108.4 102.6 101.0 99.7 98.0 98.4 
1939. \99.2. 97.2 97.2 98.3. 96.7 95.1. 95.7) 96.7 ; 94.1, 101.9 1Ok.0 106.5 107 4 
1940 104.2 106.6 107.2 106.7 104.3 101.2 100.4 101.0 100.4 103.3 104.1 107.7 108.2 
19041) 120.2107 .2.107..2..106.7. 109.3122 4415..9. 123.3 126.2 130.0 130.0°145.2 “Es5 0 
1942 147.0 138.0 139.4 142.8 141.2 140.3 150.4 153.5 147.4 146.7 151.7 155.7 157.4 
1943 165.0 158.5 159.4 161.1 160.8 160.5 162.7 164.6 167.5 166.6 170.8 173.7 173.8 
1944 168.7 172.3 172.9 172.6 170.3 164.9 164.6 167.8 167.0 166.4 167.3 168.7 169.8 
1985 21 7%.0'169.9 170.8: 171.3 172.0 171-:0.173.5 17329 176.6 176.2 376.2 Ayos> Byo.5 
1946 187.9 181.3 183.1 182.8 185.0 187.9 190.7. 192.4 191.2 189.6 190.0 190.5 190.4 
1947 202.1 190.0 189.8 192.3 191.0 194.9 202.2 202.8 206.0 208.7 210.3 213.5 223.9 
1948 258.6 239.2 240.8 239.8 242.1 246.3 264.9 263.5 278.1 273.8 273.8 270.7 270.2 
1949 257.8 266.3 259.1 254.2 253.6 253.1 262.8 263.4 260.9 257.8 255.5 252.6 254.5 
1950 265.1 243.3 249.2 253.3 254.9 258.2 269.3 274.9 275.2 275.6 269.6 277.3 280.5 
1951315:..0: 285 <4. 301).8: 313.7 310.37 312 632 ONS3 a BO B22 Gr Sif, <2) (sdhfinO 9819 aif 
1952 286.2 313.1 297.5 290.1 285.0 278.3 289.3 292.7 292.7 279.6 272.1 272.9.270.6 
1953 263.8 272.5 268.8 267.1 257.8 260.0 269.7 265.1 267.7 262.2 265.4 254.6 254.0 
1954 252.8 258.6 259.4 256.2 252.5 255.1 256.1 258.4 252.3 248.2 ahh.5 245.8 2h7.1 
1955 2h9.2 246.3 246.2 245.4 253.0 254.1 256.1 256.6 254.3 250.4 2hh.3 243.0 240.8 
1956 251.0 238.8 237.8 238.7 20.0 2h2.3 256.0 263.1 259.2 258.5 261.1 259.7 257.3 
Note: 1956 figures are preliminary. 
Source: 1935 - 1945 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Quarterly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics, October - December, 1946, Table 1. 
1946 - 1951 - Ibid, April - June, 1953, p. 89 
1952 - Ibid, July - September, 1954, p. 161. 
1953 - Ibid, April - June, 1955, p. 97- 
1954, 1955 - Ibid, July - September, 1956, p. 163. 
1956 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Index Numbers of Farm Prices 


of Agricultural Products, December, 1956. 
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Export and Import Prices 


The price index of exports into Canada averaged 117.5 for 1955, 2.4 points over the 
1954 figure, 37.6 points above 1946, 77.8 points higher than in 1933 and 47.9 points 
above the 1926 level. The index fell from 1926 to 1933, moderately in the earlier 
years but with sharp declines in 1930 and 1931. The trough of the downward movement 
was reached in 1933, with a figure of 39.9. The index moved upward in the following 
years, except for declines in 1938 and 1939. The sharpest upward movement in the 
post-war years came in 1947. There was an even larger increase in 1951. Declines 
followed during the next three years. The index turned upward early in 1955 and con- 
tinued to climb during the rest of the year and into 1956. There was some drop in 
mid-1956, but it rose again slightly during the remaining months of the year. The 
movement of the group indexes in general followed the same broad pattern as the over- 
all index, though the increase between 1948 and 1956 has been much more pronounced in 
the case of some groups, such as mineral products, than with others, such as fibres 
and textiles. All the groups except one are now at a higher level than in 1948 and 
every group is higher than in 1926. 


The imports price index stood at 110.5 in 1955, 43.6 points over the 1926 level. 
It fell from 1926 to 1933, with a low of 43.7 registered for the latter year; the in- 
dex was then 63 per cent under the 1926 level. It then rose till 1937, fell for a 
year and then advanced once more. The post-war period was one of steady advances, 
with the sharpest occurring over 1947, 1948 and 1951. The 16 point increase of 1951 
was followed by as considerable a drop in 1952. There was little change during the 
next few years. But in the last months of 1955 a new advance started which conti- 
nued into the early months of 1956. Prices in the second half of the year tended 
somewhat lower than in the first part. The group indexes generally followed the same 
pattern as the total import index, though the increases were much greater in some of 
the groups, such as iron and steel and products, than in others, such as non-metallic 
minerals. Two of the group indexeswere, in 1956,somewhat below their 1948 level while 
the others were higher; every group was higher than in 1926. 


The price indexes for exports and imports are a combination of unit value series 
derived from trade statistics and specified price series obtained from existing whole~- 
sale and retail records in both Canada and the U.S.A. Canada's import and export trade 
statistics are valued as declared, approximately f.o.b. inland point of shipment, in 
both Canada and the country of origin. The unit values were obtained by dividing quan- 
tities into declared values for those trade statistics items which show standardized 
quantity units sufficiently well defined to prevent changes in physical content or des- 
cription from influencing the price record. E.g., the value of wheat divided by the 
number of bushels of wheat gives a fairly accurate picture of the average price received 
per bushel, and this average price or unit valuation is put into the form of a price re- 
lative for comparisons from year to year. Where it is difficult to get unit values, 
(e.g. when the category is not well defined, or if there is no quantity unit given in 
the trade statistics), other price sources are used. Certain items of machinery listed 
in trade statistics with a quantity unit of “number'|for example, are not measurable in 
price, because of the variable size and description ot the machines in the category. 

For these and similar commodities, therefore, wholesale or other price series are sub- 
stituted. 


In making up these price indexes, the existing classification of the trade statis- 
tics has been followed as closely as possible. Certain adjustments have been made, how- 
ever, in order to facilitate the selection of price series which would be representative 
of larger groups. The trade statistics groups usually titled agricultural and vegetable 
products and animals and animal products have been combined into an agricultural and 
other primary products group for the price index; a sub-group of rubber and its products 
has been transferred to the miscellaneous group largely because of its synthetic rubber 
content. Iron and steel ships have been transferred to iron and steel and their products; 
plumbing and heating equipment of the non-ferrous metal type transferred from iron and 
steel to non-ferrous metals and their products; phosphate rock transferred from non-metal - 
lic minerals to the fertilizer sub-group of chemicals and fertilizer; and imports of 
"articles, the property of the Imperial Government and to remain the property of such 
government and articles for the personal use of officers and men on board ship" deducted 
from the total of imports for consumption. 


The export and import price indexes are computed according to the Laspeyres* formula 
as base weighted averages of price relatives. Each of the individual price series is 
weighted in the composite index by its percentage of the 1948 total value plus whatever 
imputation is due to it within its group to allow for unmeasured residual items in that 
group. By this method, unmeasured residuals are assumed to change price in a manner 
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Export and Import Prices 


similar to that of the measured items. Group indexes are given their full value 
weight. Although the selection of series was based largely on value importance, 
representativeness was also taken into account. If items were large in value, an 
attempt was made to get prices for them. In some cases, series small in value but 
accurate in definition were included as representative of a broader class. About 

80 per cent of the total value of exports of Canadian produce and over 75 per cent 

of the value of imports entered for consumption are represented by price series in 
this manner. Following are the main groups and their weights in the overall .export 
index: agricultural and other primary. products (apples, grains, livestock, dairy 

and meat - 28.08) - 33.99; fibres and textiles - 1.48; wood products and paper 

(planks and boards - 6.74; woodpulp - 7.50; newsprint paper - 13.85) - 31.01; iron 

and steel and their products (farm implements and machinery - 4.71; automobiles, 
trucks and parts - 3.51) - 11.80; non-ferrous metals and their products (primary 

base metals - 11.26) - 12.87; non-metallic minerals and their products - 3.09; che- 
micals and fertilizer - 2.60; miscellaneous - 3.16. The main divisions and their 
weights in the import prices index are as follows: agricultural and other primary 
products - 15.30; fibres and textiles (cotton and cotton fabrics - 4.72; wool and 
wool fabrics - 5.08) - 13.31; wood products and paper - 2.68; iron and steel and 

their products (machinery and equipment - 8.26; agricultural implements and machinery - 
5.333 automobiles, trucks and parts - 5.80) - 29.73; non-ferrous metals and their pro- 
ducts - 5.94; non-metallic minerals and their products (petroleum, gasoline and oils - 
11.42; bituminous coal - 6.00) - 22.90; chemicals and fertilizer - k.60; miscellaneous = 


5.54. 


PRICE INDEXES OF DOMESTIC EXPORTS, CANADA, 1926 - 1956 
(1948 = 100) (7 


Av'ge. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


1926 70.2 
1927 67.6 
1928 65.4 
1929 64 4 
1930 54.0 
1931 4h 8 
1932 40.3 
1933 39.9 
1934 42.6 
1935 43.4 
1936 45.8 
1937 53-4 
1938 47.1 
1939 45.1 
1940 49.9 
1941 51-9 
1942 55-0 
1943 61.0 
1944 67.6 
1945 70.9 {Gres Yin Cinll iene. Wheel WSs 
1946 19.9 T7.2- (8.1 (8:1 78.9" 79291. 80-9> Bore Core GorS= Oil OmrSI roo no 
1947 91.6 6.7, 88.1 88.5 90.6" 91.2) 93.6 "923677903-6 93-9) Oe Ol Bangs 7G: 
1948 100.0 97.2 99.2 98.4 99.1 97.8 97.8 98.6 99.9 102.6 104.8 105.0 104.9 
1949 103.3,106.9-106.7 105.2 104.8 104.1 103.8 102.0-101.2 99.9 102.9 103.5 104.0- 
1950 108.3-104.8 104.0 105.2 106.3 105.6 107.1 108.9 110.1 111.7 111.2-112.0 112.2 
1951 123.0 116.3 118.2 119.7 121.6.122.4 123.4-124.3-126.0 125.4 125.9 126.4 126.2 
1952 121.8 125.5 124.8.124.3 123.1.121.5 121.4 121.0 120.7 120.1 120.3 120.4 119.2 


1953 118.3 .119.6 119.2 119.4 319.5 118.7 119.1 118/6 1967. #1628 198.9771 7.197060ne 
1954 135.1.115.8 115.7 115.5 116.2 3116.0 116-6115... 19590 | ey ee Sees 
1955 127.5 D14.3,115.9 116.5 177.57117-2 11823. 197-4 118.018. F11970" 210. 5 1190h= 
1956 121,0.119.2 119.4 120.3 120.8 121-77 1219 121.0 Taree 51187 Teme h1P 126 


Note: 1926 - 1945 average data have been arithmetically converted from a 1935-39 base. 


Source: 1926 - 1945 Dominion Bureau of Statistics i 
» Keview of Foreign Trade, Fi 
Sean Ngsog, Rol > rst Half 
Months, 1945 - D.B.S., Export and Import Price Inaexe 
s by Months,July,l - er. ° 
1946 - 1955 - D.B.S., Review of Foreign Trade, 1955, Table XXVI. LAM SoTune 107. 
1956 - D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Exports, December, 1956, P- 184. 
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INDEXES OF PRICES OF DOMESTIC EXPORTS, BY GROUPS CANADA, BY YEARS 1926 - 1947, BY MONTHS 1948 - 1956 
(1948 = 100) 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Total 70.2 67.6 65.4 64.4 54.0 44.8 40.3 39.9 42.6 43.4 45.8 
Agricultural & Animal Prods 76.4 74.1 70.1 68.8 55.2 40.0 35.4 37.8 45.4. 46.2. 49.9 
Fibres & Textiles 68.9 GH. 3° "66.1 63-7." 56.3" 4O.G? HPs. 0 48.3. 5.5. N73 
Wood Products & Paper 57.0. 56-1 "55-3 530" 50.7 LO. Er HO.2* Sho. Sere. Saree 3b 
Iron & Steel & Products 53.0. 5a.k .5l-0) 51.02 4D. 2 WO ler ene G6 hh og hs orb le 
Non-ferrous Metals & Prods SEO 7G. «25.0 OsO. S30 Hast PHO.0 “WE? 45.6 Res 5062 
Non-metallic Minerals & Prods 59,0. 61.9 “68.5 (OL.O- 59.0 SO r5G.0" 56.4 53 ego ele te 57 v6 
Chemicals & Fertilizers 102.9, OG. O75 -9I.9 88.37 .80.5 "76.6" 13532 (OMe = foen eon 
Miscellaneous Products S628 WUisO tO. (2.2. "7.6" OF. 20 62s" =60. Ge OOKOr "Gauimios a 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 19h7 
Total D3. sited. West OL O; Iai. On 55.0 61.0 672.6 970.99 7929) O16 
Agricultural & Animal Prods 61.2 = 5.7 ORT. 5 Ny eo 253. Poe. e-7h.2 78.6 Bh.7 95.% 
Fibres & Textiles 51.0 4h.2 45.5 56.7 61.6 63.5 63.5 66.3 67.7 66.1 8h.5 
Wood Products & Paper 37-9 41.2. 41.0 45.9. 49.1. 51.1- 56.0° 61.6 63.9- 75.4 92.0 
Iron & Steel & Products 50.2 5b. 9. ih" pete Ole O* 1Oo Ot OO, Fee TOce 6 (Ong. Omen moors 
Non-ferrous metals & Prods 61.2 °"52.0° "50.1. 5"50.5 | "52.0" ES 1.6 “5h, P+ "58.9 Sys eyars Gove 
Non-metallic Minerals & Prods 5.9 OF .9" "65.2" 60.5 66.0" (6.5, 757 © Peo) Pete ee Cle 
Chemicals & Fertilizers Ue 18 206.6" (63.69 IG2sie earl Oay SeeOlm je Oe lennoeae mnConG 
Miscellaneous Products 65st 6356465. 9% "Prior “TOs 68 “O25 "G2009 (g.3'. Sas FR Oia 1 90.0 
Av'ge. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1948 
Total TOO OF 197.0 e090. 2aO OOo oT. 8 5 8 98.6 599.9 10276 10478 +2 ) ny 9 
Agricultural & Animal Prods 100.0°'100.1 103.7 100.2 101.5 96.4 95.0 96.0 96.7 103.1 ee 198 jf ae é 
Fibres. & Textiles 100.0: 95.0 98.4 96.4 97.7 98.4 102.4 100.8 100.4 100.0 101 d slaviari, 
Wood Products & Paper O00 195.3, 496.8) 7 97.3, 898-8 99-2 £99-9 100.2 102.0, 107 2 we 5 a 2 topic 
Iron & Steel & Products LOO JOM a2. “ikl ane OFT ee e : qth neces a ; o I ae Sexine 
Tone tay + ce Db Re oS 26.8 ook me sect 1OB~3 101.5 9962 LOM Oss 102.0 LOL s7 
Non-metallic Minerals & Prods 100.0 a ae erie es ae OP oes ets 2 soa eee ie 8 ine 
Chemicals & Fertilizers 100.0 97. 96.0 97. < 5 Ps : 
eons: Products TOOLON OReT SOLS POGRS” O72> OOeE 100-6 LOL.6 LOM. 102s6 105. 0n1Onn te hOe a, 
nie 2.9 103.5 104.0 
. -9 102.9 : 
Total 103.3 106.9 106.7 105.2 104.8 104.1 103.8 102.0 101.2 99.9 Bids Rteet en 
i tural & Animal Prods 103.4 108.1 108.3 103.7 104.8 104.0 104.3 102.1 103.0 100.9 10 3 P 
Sede emetic ULt i 103 COS et! wo a ) eae ons ee aE He 2 rey 10% 4 oath eats 
ts & P Of <Q LOOt4 eGo. 96.49 97.16) OSE eeoG A i ; A : 
al ccee aN be Snlots Th Ae): SLE A ee 8 VS SO A 2 LO a 26 O63) Pe Oe nis 
Non-ferrous Metals & Prods 105 (8116 5) IG PIG 616 40 11067 106.0 mes OT B 96.3 9:9 ie , a 
( i 2 CO MES Gh SHOP IURO6 A? AO. LOgs) J1aG) LOT.9) TG. H 
Sen ae Sian Cea ai 8. sei aa als he 0 105.9 105 104 66 05.0 104.0 1034 103.6 103.2: 103.5 
i henesue Products 10387 LOZ. 7alOlk. 2 Ol 3) vos72 10226 208.3 105.9 104.6 Toll Loss LOonoemOory 
1950 
‘ SOPLOT el 600.0 110. 0b. D2 112s Ome aa 
Total 108.3 104.8 104.0 105.2 106.3 105 i A eee ies 
i imal Prod 105.6°106.3 104.4 107.3 107.4 105.0 107.1 107.9 107.1 108.4 105.6 104.9 
eka cee i . LISIE MOS AS1O6R4 1 O6nSe1O6 21106554107 s4m07 <6 111-7 119.2 a Poa a) 
Wood Products & Paper 105.0 99.5 98.4 98.7 101.0 101.0 102.7 104.5 106.4 10 a il bie yy oi i 
Iron & Steel & Products DUSE eal Se 7 a ee Sse oer se aay Guise 6 213.8. Tee ae Ht 3 ae 
Non-ferrous Metals & Prods 115.172.0158) 103. 0810353) 105.5" 105-7 ae ; - s Hak f Hoh aa i vat ; val , 
2 i i ls & Prods 120.4 118.7 119.0 122.3 121.0 120.9 1 
Arcat catdtet tents theta 104.2 103.5 102.8 104.4 103.8 103.2 103.4 102.8 105.0 105.8 105.3 2 ri ; 
Miscellaneous Praducts 11220 105.4. 106. 7% LOTe 109.7, LOOe 0933 110.89 116.1 1172 1y.9 LE 17 
1951 
6.4 126.2 
12350 DIG. 3716.2) 1G. tel 12 Were oek (Py 310670 12524 225.9 12 
es i 8 11 VG.2 15 cH 915.2115. Gia 
Animal Prods 114.8 110.2 113.3 116.0 118.7 117.3 117.8 115.7 
aap pete SEY ais 139.8 136.9 143.0 150.5.150.3 149.7 D7 -4 142.8 138.0 129.1 130.7 133.2 a 
ducts & Paper 123 e113). PES Obs elt 3 le On yf ae. 8) TANG 27).05 26,6 127.4 1e7ue 12 7 
apa 2652 12 7..8 122 "9_ 323 eh 7p 2 925 33 12590128... 127,.8 128.8 129.5 129. 
Re ne es ; : 8 143.0 143.5 1bh.6 146.4 148.0 
eas Metals Bree ge a meee ee eee ne ge ia va0G Face ea 
Non-metallic Minerals & Prods 131.7 126.1 126.1 130. - a ; 2 : ae ere eee 
tili 116.7 10023 191355 Pe 15.6 11549 16 .0.17.7 128-7 ; é é 
ie a, acute 132.3 121s Teak 17S 13127 1SE-7 19219) 135s7 196.0 136-6 136.9 156.6 136.2 
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INDEXES OF PRICES OF DOMESTIC EXPORTS, BY GROUPS, CANADA 


BY YEARS 1926 - 1947, BY MONTHS 1948 - 1956 


a a a eee ee iy a een 


Avige. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1952 
, Total 121..6..125 5.1249 12h. 323 21, 12i. 5) Lett eh Oy IOs are. MeO. SEO Loe 
Agricultural & Animal Prods: 107.6 115.5 114.1 111.9 110.0 105.5 105.4 105.4 105.2 104.7 106.1 107.8 106.6 
Fibres & Textiles 120.0. L271) 125.5, 125.2. 116. W966 Teas es A120. bed toeGwierG tio. trot 
Wood Products & Paper 12S 123.9: 122.6 103.4. 122.5 122.6 120.4 mee. 6 meer en IeT Onieine 1eOre ee 
Iron & Steel & Products 131.4, 430.7, 130.7 131-0 P3126 131s62135). 6 iis. i sbOera ele) 2 ote a 
Non-ferrous Metals & Prods 142.6 148.1 147.1 146.6 145.3 144.6 1hh.2 140.7 140.1 138.4 138.4 138.0 136.1 
Non-metallic Minerals & Prods 143.1 129.1 138.6 142.3 146.5 146.0 147.0 146.1 145.9 144.4 142.5 142.8 143.9 
Chemicals & Fertilizers 119.3. 120.4 121.7 121.5. 119.5 119.9 298.9 218. 3521 Ge2-808. 8010-2" 1106 5 12. 
Miscellaneous Products 129. F i36.6)036.833545, 1.30.5, 127 -Sal2O.Omebueleseh 128 ieie7 2 126.2 Aeses 
1953 
Total 19.8.3. 19.6 119.2. 110.4 119. 5.118 TR Oe ee Ono A TAOS times) 1ny ee lulornD 
Agricultural & Animal Prods 103.5 107.6 106.8 107.0 106.0 103.0 103.5 102.9 103.5 103.2 105.4 102.5 100.4 
Fibres & Textiles 124.2. 113.0 113.0.114.5 114.2 115e) TAO Cr tele sett a ee i 
Wood Products & Paper VAG 3, 118.2. 127,.8, 127-8 198.5. Those C2058 119.3 eee hs. Wen Peal OL Seiten, 
Iron & Steel & Products 194..20132.7 133-2 132.9 134.4 U3h9 13h e6 ist Owe TE halt. Woless Oedeo 4 laos 
Non-Ferrous Metals & Prods 135.0 2.36.5) 1360413623) 136.7 35a 1b 356 50th Otago. i ot anlage se se. Or Lae, 
Non-metallic Minerals & Prods 149.5 144.8 143.8 149.2 148.4 152.2 150.0 150.9 152.7 151.2 148.3 151.0 151.7 
Chemicals & Fertilizers 127 h dS Bp 119.2) 1S. Be 1G VG IOs, Ly.) diy sen dNOwe Sm cin Lott eley ao alter 
Miscellaneous Products 123.6 123.7 124.3 124.3 123.8 123-5 123.9 12k 2 129.3 129.27 12358 tee eee 
1954 
Total 115.1 115.8 115.7 115.5 116.2 116.0 116.6 115.4 115.0 114.4 124.7 114.5 114.5 
Agricultural & Animal Prods 96.8-100.4 . 99.7 100.5 100.7 99.1 100.5 97.4 96.4 94.7. 9h.g 95.4 94.6 
Fibres & Textiles 108.6-112.4.-110.0 109.3 108.5 109.0 110.2 110.9 110.5 108.9-106.0-105.9 104.7 
Wood Products & Paper 116.3 124.3-295.1- 114.1- 175,.8-196.5.196.8.126.6497.0 117-1 117.3,136,6.115,8 
Tron & Steel & Products 132 .35.133.5).133.01283.8 133. 183 eis? 0), 131, BABI .2 13153 Weis 13 ele 
Non- ferrous Metals & Prods 134.6 133.0 132.8 131.9 133.4 134.6 134.3 135.5 134.7 134.2 136.2 134.7 138.5 
Non-metallic Minerals & Prods 150.2 150.6 149.7 151.7 148.5 150.9 151.5 150.0 149.9 151.0 150.0 150.0 149.8 
Chemicals & Fertilizers 115.0.116-4 115.7 11516) 116 S16 B05 4900616 DLS RS wl AS a oe a 
Miscellaneous Products 123.5 124.8 126.) 126.3 125.2 124, 123.4, 1228 22.3 122.6,.423.2).122.8 123.38 
1955 
Total 117.5. 124.3 195.9 .116.5 117.5 217.2 118.3 117.4 118.0. 11614 179.0 118.9 129.4 
Agricultural & Animal Prods 96.5 4.4 97.2- 98.7: 99.4 96.8.-"9923 9 96.9.-'96.4- 96.0° 96.8- 95.8. 96.2 
Fibres & Textiles 106.4 105.3: 106.0.107.0: 106.7: 106.2 106.6-107.4 -107.1. 107.2 105.5 106.1 106.6 
Wood Products & Paper 11800. 115.7 126.2115.5-117.2 519853 118.2227 8 -128.6-118.6 118.4119.) 116.9 
Iron & Steel & Products 133.3-131.9 132.9°132.6 192 77 892 46 Hise BS o7, 1183.9 154.0 dobhel oh eee 
Non-ferrous Metals & Prods 49.4 137.5 140.3 142.5.144.1 146.4 147.7 148.9 151.4 155.3 158.0-159.1 161.4 
Non-metallic Minerals & Prods 149.9 150.8 148.2 146.8 148.4 149.6 151.4 149.3 150.3 148.7 149.5 148.6 152.2 
Chemicals & Fertilizers 114.8 115.1 115.6 115.4 115.4 124.9 124.9 115.0 114.1 124.2 124.4 114.5 114.0 
Miscellaneous Products 125.28 122.5 12617 128666 12615 :°925..7 45 1 ek 01 tS 5 .2 12660126 26-126.0 125.1 
1956 
Total 119.251.1924. 12053012088 121.7 BLOM Cam OMe s a Pies ea nee al ny 
Agricultural & Animal Prods O42, 93/0 OLE 95505 195.162 O6U7 MIOGa ENO Tel: OTe G9s5" 99.3 
Fibres & Textiles 107 =0. 10757108 72710850 108 83208290 OO.24 104591093 IORI 116.3 
Wood Products & Paper 118.6 119.5 119.1 -119.9121.2 -122.0°12002 120.5: 120.0 -119.9 119.2 
Iron & Steel & Products 138.5 137.6 137.9 138.2 138.3 138:3 139.0 140.0 140.1 140.6 140.5 
Non-ferrous Metals & Prods 160.7 164.4 166.6 167.3 168.9 167.2 163.3 163.8 165.8 161.4 164.0 
Non-metallic Minerals & Prods 157.2 155.5 157.1 157-5) P5Ge Ls) 15419157897 158..0 bya Os OmIee..9 
Chemicals & Fertilizers TEA Da e911 52) 1g 57 a SRL Gn da ah 1 Ses eno Ou egw oes 
Miscellaneous Products 125.5 125.8127.) 128.5 1302301262 0256122546 12655912764 12765 
Note: Data for 1926 - 1947 have been converted from a 1935-39 base 
Source: |926 - 1947 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Review of Foreign Trade, First Half Year, 1954, p. 26. 


1948 - 1953 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Trade of Canada, 1954, Table he. 
1954 - 1956 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Trade of Canada, Exports, November, 1956, p. 18h. 
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PRICE INDEXES OF IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION, CANADA, 1926-1956 
— (1948 = 100) 


Av'ge. Jan. 
1926 68.9 
1927 65.7 
1928 64.7 
1929 63.0 
1930 55-1 
1931 46.6 
1932 45.6 
1933 43.7 
1934 h6.4 
1935 45.5 
1936 46.3 
1937 50.8 
1938 47.2 
1939 47.2 
1940 53.0 
19h1 SH PAG! 
192 63.4 
1943 69.8 
1944 Te00 
1945 73-3 
1946 T6a5) (ee 
1947 88.0 81.0 
TOUS] VR1OO. Or aoe: 
1949 102.6 103.3 
1950 «11.0.3 -107.2 
1951! *) 126.2 19.9 
1952  elTO.4 WWOS9 
1953 109.4 108.4 
1954 109.5 109.5 
1955 110.5. 109.0 
1956 113.3 


Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


THe5-— THaG ST OM 2168 (aio eto 
eT TEL ren: Wee. Leg bro -T77. 6: 76. 5- 76. net een oees 
82),2) 58379 ©8616 ~8825, .6825, 487-9 16726 89.3 (90.1 Beasonngbee 
98.0 98.0 99.1 99.8 99.9 98.8 99.5.100.2 101.7 102.6 102.8 

104.0: 103.9) 104 5: 102.6 102-0) 100. 74100.7. 101.3 102.0 10k. 3,107.0 
107.6 108.6 109.3 108.5 108.5 109.0 110.8 112.6 114.0 113.6-116.4 
PPP. ORIN (IPGL 20s 7129. Oi 2079 1223 26rd Ol ates Ie. 5 
117.3 124.9 112.9 110.7 109.4 107.9 106.6 106.7 107.7 108.0 108.4 
108.1 109.0 109.0 109.3 109.9 109.9 110.2 111.0 110.7 110.1 110.0 
109.1 108.9 110.0 110.2 110.6 110.7 110.3.109.8 109.4 109.0 109.0 
VOOTGVTT OT A410. 6 1.0927 91092871092 1+ 10926.992:43. 132.1 098.8590 386 
Tals\aye aiUN (eh ahieytey sbiksial aS iG) abet yh abbey abi Ker ali bess 7/ 


Note: 1926 - 1945 average data have been 


Source: 1926 - 1945 
Months , 1945 

1946 - 1955 

1956 


Dominion Bureau of 
Year, 1954, p. 26. 
Dominion Bureau of 


arithmetically converted from a 1935-39= 100 base. 
Statistics, Review of Foreign Trade, First Half 


Statistics, Export and Import. Price Indexes 


by Months, July, 1945 - June, 1950, Table 1. 


Dominion Bureau of 
Table XXVI. 
Dominion Bureau of 
1956, p. 190. 


Statistics, Review of Foreign Trade, 1955, 


Statistics, Trade of Canada, Imports, October, 
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INDEXES OF PRICES OF IMPORTS, BY GROUPS, CANADA, BY YEARS 1926- 
(1948 = 100) 


Total 

Agricultural & Animal Prods 
Fibres & Textiles 

Wood Products & Paper 

Iran & Steel & Products 
Non-ferrous Metals & Prods 
Non-metallic Minerals & Prods 
Chemicals & Fertilizers 
Miscellaneous Products 


Total 

Agricultural & Animal Prods 
Fibres & Textiles 

Wood Products & Paper 

Iron & Steel & Products 
Non-ferrous Metals & Prods 
Non-metallic Minerals & Prods 
Chemicals & Fertilizers 
Miscellaneous Products 


Total 

Agricultural & Animal Prods. 
Fibres & Textiles 

Wood Products & Paper 

Iron & Steel & Products 
Non-ferrous Metals & Prods 
Non-metallic Minerals & Prods 
Chemicals & Fertilizers 
Miscellaneous Products 


Total 

Agricultural & Animal Prods 
Fibres & Textiles 

Wood Products & Paper 

Tron & Steel & Products 
Non-ferrous Metals & Prods 
Non-metallic Minerals & Prods 
Chemicals & Fertilizers 
Miscellaneous Products 


Total 

Agricultural & Animal Prods 
Fibres & Textiles 

Wood Products & Paper 

Iron & Steel & Products 
Non-ferrous Metals & Prods 
Non-metallic Minerals & Prods 
Chemicals & Fertilizers 
Miscellaneous Products 


Total 

Agricultural & Animal Prods 
Fibres & Textiles 

Wood Products & Paper 

Iron & Steel & Products 
Non-ferrous Metals & Prods 
Non-metallic Minerals & Prods 
Chemicals & Fertilizers 
Miscellaneous Products 


Ee eS. 


1947, BY MONTHS 1948-1956 


——— —— —_—. —— —_——— —— ———— —_—— et 


ae eee eee eC 


1926 

68.9 

65.6 

66.6 

64 

63.6 

70.6 

65.9 

61.4 

7.9 

1937 

50.8 

45.7 

40.9 

55.6 

60.9 

62.9 

46.6 

54.7 

65.2 

Av'ge Jan 
1OOLO. FO Vaud 
TOOSO 1OKea 
100.0 99.6 
100.0 97.5 
100.0 92.7 
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100.0 96.0 
100.0 96.8 
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10023-10150 
LO5 27 | 1OLsG 
1.07: 0 1.06%.2: 
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LOOT 3 9040 
Ai GraleLOu 
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LOOM TONG 
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117.2 109.2 
166.6 166.5 
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« DEC. 


102.8 

98.7 
102.5 
105.4 
105.3 
105.4 
Alene 
102.5 
103.7 


107.0 
102.6 

95.7 
ah Welral 
115.8 
109.3 
106.3 
102.8 
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Nee a(t, Tia ey!) 
LNT e5 
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116.4 
112.8 


INDEXES OF PRICES OF IMPORTS, BY GROUPS, CANADA, BY YEARS 1926-1947, BY MONTHS 1948-1956 


Av'ge. 
Total TNO 
Agricultural & Animal Prods 102.3 
Fibres & Textiles 108.5 
Wood Products & Paper Beat Ss 
Iron & Steel & Products Ness} 
Non-ferrous Metals & Prods 120.5 
Non-metallic Minerals & Prods EO Trent 
Chemicals & Fertilizers 109.0 
Miscellaneous Products NEE SAS) 
Total 109.4 
Agricultural & Animal Prods 97-4 
Fibres & Textiles 100.4 
Wood Products & Paper Ta 
Iron & Steel & Products P2On a: 
Non-ferrous Metals & Prods TORT 


Non-metallic Minerals & Prods 104.8 


Chemicals & Fertilizers 
Miscellaneous Products 


Total 


Agricultural & Animal Prods 


Fibres & Textiles 


Wood Products & Paper 


Iron & Steel & Products 120.4 
Non-ferrous Metals & Prods 120.4 
Non-metallic Minerals & Prods 102.1 
Chemicals & Fertilizers 108.1 
Miscellaneous Products LOSS 


Total POTS 
Agricultural & Animal Prods 99.8 
Fibres & Textiles Oia 
Wood Products & Paper 119.4 
Iron & Steel & Products ese 
Non-ferrous Metals & Prods 124.8 
Non-metallic Minerals & Prods 100.6 
Chemicals & Fertilizers 109.9 


Miscellaneous Products 


Total 


Agricultural & Animal Prods 
Fibres & Textiles 


Wood Products & Paper 


Iron & Steel & Products 
Non-ferrous Metals & Prods 
Non-metallic Minerals & Prods 
Chemicals & Fertilizers 
Miscellaneous Products 


Note: 


Source: 
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1926 - 1947 
1948 - 1953 
1954 - 1956 
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112. 
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Apr. 
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110. 
105. 
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100. 

96. 
119. 
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ie 
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90. 
Tey 
41338 
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103.5 
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May dune 
1952 
110.7 109.4 
102.6 100.4 
108.9 105.0 
116.8 116.4 
LLOMON LASS 
120.9 120.5 
101.5: 100.7 
108.8 108.0 
LEW Te LOS 
1953 
109.3 109.9- 
97-3. 98.8 © 
99.5 100.5. 
117.3 11656 
120.3 120.6 
TEES EAGT os) 
10358) LOG. 
108-9: 11079 
aaer? Salles 

1954 
110.2" 1210.6 
VOT .3 sllOne 
98.8 100.2 
alsa aay! 
OT 120.9 
120.5' 120.9 
VOLO ROSE 
109.0.108.5 
103.4. 104.3 

1955 
109.7 109.8 
98.3 99.7 
95. 97-1 
119.6 116.9 
IAS bese 
Tey O52 
100.6 99.3 
TAO. Le OOe 7 
116.9 115.3 

1956 
Tile igual Pa 
NOG. Se LOWS 
88.4. 87.9 
124.0 124.4 
233.1 132.8 
133.5 -134.0 
1O2. BOP 1. 
Te Ord. 
118.9.118.0 


- 1947 have been converted from a 1935-39 base. 


July 


LOT. 
100. 


DHOODHLMHO 


UAw wONNUMO 


WE AW OFW Or 


- Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Review of Foreign Trade, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Trade of Trade of Canada, 1954, Table HAS 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Trade of Canada, Canada, Imports, September, 1956, p. 190. 
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CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
General Review 


Capital investment expenditures are the outlays made to replace, modernize and 
expand the nation's stock of physical capital (such as houses and apartment buildings, 
factory and office buildings, mines, stores, hospitals, schools, water and sewage systems, 
highways, streets, bridges, canals, railways, telephone lines and power installations) 
together with the machinery and equipment (such as railway rolling stock, motor vehicles 
used in buiness, machinery used in manufacturing, mining and construction, equipment for 
power plants, offices and hospitals, and so on), used to enable workers to produce an 
increasing volume of goods and to supply an ever-extending variety of services. It 
should be noted that all defence expenditures except defence construction are excluded; 
outlays for equipment for the Department of National Defence are therefore ,omitted. Also 
excluded is spending for the accumulation of inventories and the cost of buying land. 
Capital assets are used to provide goods over a period of years, but their periods of 
usefulness may vary greatly. Some types of assets, such as motors, may only be useful 
for a few years, while others, such as buildings or power installations, may be profi- 
tably psed for as long as 50 years or even more. 


As the creation of capital assets - either of the construction type, or machinery 
and equipment - requires‘that resources be diverted from production for current consump- 
tion to the production of capital goods which will be used to produce future consump- 
tion goods or services, the amount and rate of investment spending illustrates the 
extent to which a nation is becoming industrialized and reflects the opinion of business- 
men as to future business prospects and of governments as to prospective demands for their 
services. As well, the volume of investment spending being undertaken by business and 
governments is one of the most important determinants of the level of economic activity 
within a country at any time. Extensive changes may take place from year to year in 
the level of investment and, because of this variability, capital expenditures form one 
of the most dynamic factors affecting the level of employment and income in a country. 


Each year, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics conducts a survey on the planned 
level of capital expenditures on construction and for machinery and equipment. For 
the 1957 survey, the intentions of about 16,000 Canadian business establishments of all 
types, including mines, manufacturing plants, utilities and retail stores were covered ; 
as well, surveys were made of institutions and government departments. Outlays in 
agiculture and in some of the smaller groups, where direct surveys are more difficult 
to make, were estimated independently on the basis of current trends and informed 
opinions in these fields, while housing estimates were prepared by the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation. The estimates for the latest year shown are always based on 
intentions as recorded at the end of the previous year, (e.g., 1957 forecasts were 
based on intentions at the end of 1956) and reflect the situation at that date. As a 
year progresses, intentions may have to be revised in the light of the developing 
economic situation. 


The total of new capital and repair expenditures for Ontario in 1957 is forecast 
at almost $4.1 billion, 9 per cent over 1956's $3.7 billion and an increase of 136 per 
cent over 1948. New capital investment alone is estimated at about $3.2 billion, $0.3 
pillion,or 12 per cent, higher than in 1956, when it stood at $2.8 billion and 167 per 
cent above the 1948 figure of nearly $1.2 billion. The total Ontario investment in 1957 
is estimated at 37.2 per cent of the Canadian total, and new investment, 37.0 per cent 
of Canadian new investment. Ontario is the leading Province in amount of capital invested. 


In constant (1949) dollar terms, 1956 new capital investment in Ontario amounted 
to nearly $2.1 billion, an increase of 17 per cent over the 1955 amount of under $1.8 
billion. New capital expenditures, expressed in constant dollars, were 66 per cent 
higher in 1956 than in 1948. 


New capital spending in the Province has always been much greater than repair 
expenditures. For 1957, nearly $3.2 billion (78 per cent) will be in the former category, 
while the remaining $0.9 billion accounts for 22 per cent of the total capital investment 
of $4.1 billion. 7 


Expenditures for construction purposes are higher than for machinery and equipment 
and have increased in importance since 1948. For 1957, $2.4 billion, 59 per cent of the 
total capital and repair investment will go to construction and under $1.7 billion, hi 
per cent, to machinery and equipment. ~ 


The leading sector in total investment in Ontario in 1957 will be manufacturing 
($956 million, 24 per cent), followed by utilities ($931 million, 23 per cent), insti- 
tutional and government ($669 million, 16 per cent) and housing ($614 million, 15 per 
cent). Taking new capital investment alone, utilities is the leading sector ($691 million, 
22 per cent), followed closely by manufacturing ($689 million). 


Total Capital and Repair Investment 

Total capital expenditures, both new capital and repair, in Ontario are forecast 
at close to $4.1 billion for 1957, an increase of 9 per cent over the 1956 total of 
more than $3.7 billion. The 1957 capital investment program largely represents a 
completion or continuation of expansion activities started during the last few years. 
The rate of increase for 1957 is less than half what it was in the previous year, as 
the 1956 figure was nearly 21 per cent above the 1955 total of close to $3.1 billion. 
A decline in the amount of spending on housing construction and smaller advances in 
the primary and construction industries and in manufacturing in 1957 than in 1956 
account for this slowing down in the rate of increase. On the other hand, the full 
effects of these declines were offset to some extent by greater increases in the 
utilities and institutional and government sectors. The 1957 estimate is over two 
and a third times the 1948 total of $1.7 billion. The total capital invested in the 
Province increased each year from 1948 to 1957, with the greatest increase occurring 
in 1956. Ontario investment is estimated at 37.2 per cent of the Canadian total in 
1957, 36.2 per cent in 1956 and 1955 and 37-2 per cent in 1948 More capital will 
be invested in this province in 1957 than in any other Province, and this has-been 
the case since 1948 at least. Following Ontario in amount of total capital expendi- 
tures comes Quebec, then British Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


TOTAL NEW CAPITAL AND REPAIR INVESTMENT, CANADA AND THE PROVINCES IGLS"= 1957 
a Gi a ee i 


Year Canada Nfld. P-E.T. N.S. MB. PQ. Ont. \Man. Sask. . Alta... B.C. (1) 
' (millions of dollars) 


1926 Ys 

1927 1623 

1928 1,876 

1929 2,121 

1930 1,833 

1931 1,371 

1932 886 

1933 680 

1934 815 

UBS. 918 

1936 1,041 

1937 1,334 

1938 ere 

1939 1,293 

1940 1,628 

1941 Ppale 

19h2 2,301 

1943 2,300 

194 2,255 

1945 2,273 

1946 2,783 

194-7 3,133 

1948 Amount 4,636 - 18 170 132 4 Lyk63y ok, Toke tq ple 243 390(2) 51 
% (100) - (0.4), (3.7), (2.9) | (25,3) (35.2) (nb) vel5<2) 10 (Bub hy ea (11.0) 

1949 Amount 5,042 58 21 165 144 1,153 1,870 301 312 470 548 
% (100) (1-1) (0.4) (3-3) (2.8) (22.9) (37.1) (6.0) (6.2) (9.3) (10.9) 

1950 Amount 5,453 ye 22 161 Til. V2! ; OF etl 346 521 592 
% (100) (1.3) (0.4) (3.0) (3.1) (22.6) (37.0) (5.8) (6.3) (9.6) (10.9) 

1951 Amount 6,472 89 ek 185 173, 1,493 2,437 351 359 635 726 
% (100) (1-4) (0-4) (2.9), (2.7) (23.1). (37.6), (Sah) (5.5) (9.8) (11.2) 

1952 = Amount 7,274 126 26 203 ATL: dy TOR BOLO en 359 433 761 811 
vg (100) (1.7) (0.4) (2.8) (2.3) (24.3) (36.0) (4.9) (6.0) (10.5) (12.1) 

1953 Amount 7,943 114 26 235 176. 1,895. 2,865" «iso 476 897 829 
r (100) (1.4) (0.3) (3.0) (2.2) (23.9) (36.1) (5.4) (6.0) (11.3) (10.4) 

1954 Amount 7,754 yok Al 223) 162)  As870: 2,903, «301 507 807 THO 
% (100) (1.3) (0.4) (2.9) (2.4) (24.1) (37.4) (5-0) (6.5) (10.4) (9.6) 

1955, Amount 8516 116 30 220 B29 2,08T 3,007, Nay 472 918 oo 
% (100) (1-4) (0-4) (2.6) (2.7) (24.5) (36.2) (4.9) (5.5) (10.8) (11.0) 

1950(3)Amount 10,286 121 33 241 250 pante3 3,721 497 O32 = 1,27 

(100) (1.2) (0.3) (2.3) (2.4) (23-6) (36.2) (4.8) (5.9) (10.9) (12.4) 


1957(3)Amount 10,931 147 32 249 250 2,554 4,065 549 600 1,075 1,410 
(100) (1-3) (0-3) (2-3) (2.3) (23.4) (37.2) (5.0) (5.5) (9.8) (12.9) 
(1) In 1948, includes Yukon; from 1949 on, includes Northwest Territories and Yukon. 
(2) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(3) Preliminary 1956, intentions 1957. 
Source: 1926-1949: Dept of Trade and Commerce ,Privat 
rb, ioe 1950: Ibid, Outlook, 1952. 
1951-1957: Ibid, Regional Estimates, (annual) 1953-1957 (from tables giving provincial details). 


e and Public Investment in Canada ,1926-1951,p.152,203. 


As with the rise in total capital investment, the increase in new capital expenditures 


New Capital Investment 
Ae SN Se meee ea cee ee 


New capital investment alone is estimated at close to $3.2 billion in Ontario 
for 1957. This is $0.3 billion, 12 per cent, above the 1956 total of $2.8 billion. 


for 1957 is about half that occurring in 1956, when the increase was nearly $0.6 
billion, 25'per cent, over the 1955 amount of close to $2.3 billion. Ontario's 1957 
new capital expenditures are estimated to be $2.0 billion, 167 per cent above the 
1948 total of nearly $1.2 billion. 


declined in only one year, 1954, when there was a drop of $17 million compared with 


1953. 


and 37.3 per cent in 1948. 
expenditures, is followed at some distance by Quebec, British Columbia and Alberta. 


The largest increase of any year was that of $0.6 billion in 1956. 
share of the Canadian total has dro 


will again reach 37.1 per cent 


NEW CAPITAL INVESTMENT, CANADA AND THE PROVINCES, 1948 - 1957 


Since 1948, the amount of uew capital invested 


Ontario's 
pped slightly in recent years but, for 1957, it 
»compared with 35.8 per cent in the two previous years 
Ontario, the leading Province in the amount of new capital 


F=3 


B.c.(1) 


Year Canada Nfld. P.E.I. N.S N-B P.Q.- Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. 
(millions of dollars) 
1926 917 
1927 1,087 
1928 1,296 
1929 1,518 
1930 TeST 
ake 881 
1932 41 
1935 327 
1934 416 
195) 505 
1936 590 
1937 828 
1938 ie 
ino) 765 
19h0 1,048 
1941 1,463 2,739 
ighe 1,542 (40.0) 
1943 1,485 ' 3,080 
19h) ee (25.0) 
1945 1,28 
1946 1,703 hoa 
1947 2,489 T 
1948 Amount 3,175 - ug) 116 85 797 1,183n0405° “166 285(2) 345 
‘ (100) - (OH) (356) (270° (25-0) (37. 3)al bo) (Fey) (9.000 eles) 
1949 Amount 3,502 4O 16 ALT SB) 793 1,298 199 212 352 380 
4, (200), (LE (0-5) 508.3) (eet). (22.6) (37.1 (Sag) LORRY R10. 1” Cage) 
1950 Amount 3,815 46 16 108 114 846 1,419 217 238 397 ae 
(200) (LIB fO.K (268) fa70) 0 (22 .2)°% 37.2 )ath yy Gre TO.e he tae) 
1951 Amount 4,574 58 16 ile 1: 1065) ta 740 meso 238 4.86 Le 
(200) (1-3). KOR) 2.6) {2048 (23.3) "(38.0 }u( 520) (Seay 10.6) eee) 
1952 Amount 5,283 86 ay 133 104 T5283" 15899 wien e 28 602 604 
va (100) 24.69) (On) 1 (2.5) gS) (2h.3)°(36.0)e(436) (Seo) (Tt yy Cea) 
1953 Amount 5,842 80 17 157 109 Lp 3toe 2,1062/206 357 729 626 
(200) (2s) (0-3) (2:7) (1.9), (2355) (36:0) (1-9) (Gm) (02-5) as) 
4 ount 625 TE: 18 15 119 ne Se) ee 
a or (100) (f-B), £008) 4 (2,8) e(2ta) (ehe) (37-1) (4.8) (6-7) oe (9-5) 
1 Amount 6,351 89 21 163 wR 1 ene 25271. 301 Oe 73 
- heey (00): ele 60:8). (Ae) Gt) (tia) (35.8) (1) (5,5) ioe oars 
all 6 Amount 7 899 92 at iS a 1, ge 2 
see) (100) (452) (OMB) 0 (252) oe 8) (eae (35. Bh) (9.8)0(11.5) 
1957(3) Amount 6,536 116 22 179° 380. 1,966°°3;163 hog Hep 2 8590 1; - 
% (100 )onguldi wefO28) uin(2e DN e( 28 beeiea eu B74) ib) oolSabhiin(LO. tn 413 


(1) In 1948, includes Yukon; from 1949 on, includes Northwest Territories and Yukon. 
(2) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(3) Preliminary 1956, Intentions 1957. 


Source:1926-1949:Dept of Trade & Commerce,Private and Public Investment in Canada ,1926-1951,p.145,201. 
1950: Ibid, Outlook, 1952. 
ons Tbid, Regional Estimates, (annual) 1953-1957 (from tables giving provincial details). 
(Ontario and Quebec data for 1940 - 1947 estimated by Ontario Department of Economics.) 
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New Capital Investment in Constant Dollars 


The increase in capital investment has been at a more moderate rate if the 
yearly amounts are expressed in constant (1949) dollar terms (i.e., eliminating the 


rise in prices) than in current dollar figures. 


For example, between 1948 and 1956, 


the advance in Ontario's new capital investment, including price increases, amounted 
to 140 per cent, compared to a rise of 67 per cent when the investment values are 


expressed in constant dollars. 


Stated in another way, this means that the volume 


of assets produced from new capital investment spending increased by 67 per cent’. 
The increase for 1956 over 1955 in constant dollars amounted to 17 per cent, while 


expressed in actual dollar terms, it came to just under 25 per cent. 


Expressed in 


constant dollars, new construction investment increased by 82 per cent between 1948 
and 1956 and new capital expenditures on machinery and equipment by 47 per cent. 


The capital investment figures in constant dollar terms are obtained by deflating 
the actual capital investment figures by special price deflators (on a 19494100 base) 


prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


These deflators have only been made 


up on a Canada-wide basis, but they can be applied to the Ontario data to produce 


constant dollar amounts that are quite accurate. 


Separate price indexes have been 


prepared for residential construction, non-residential construction, and machinery 


and equipment. 


NEW CAPITAL INVESTMENT, IN CURRENT AND CONSTANT DOLLARS, CANADA AND ONTARTO, 1948-1956 
EEE ED MANA AND ONTARIO, 190-1990 


CANADA ON TAR T-6 
New Capital New Capital Construction Machinery & Equipment 
Investment Investment Investment Investment 
Current Constant Current Constant Current Constant Current Constant 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
(millions of dollars) 
1926 917 1,804 
1927 1,087 2,158 
1928 1,296 2,541 
1929 1,518 2 ,893 
1930 1,287 25058 
1931 881 1,833 
1932. kol 1,077 
1933 Bey 742 
1934 416 936 
1935 505 1,132 
1936 590 1,290 
1937 828 1,665 
1938 1S Ie 
1939 765 1,572 
1940 1,048 2,002 
1941 1,463 2,526 
1942 1,542 2,472 3 
1943 1,485 2,240 
19h 1,309 1,926 
1945 1,284 1,863 
1946 1,703 2, 320 
19h47 2,489 2,946 
1948 Suet? ||. 3 423 1,183 1,238 681 706 502 532 
1949 3,502 3,502 1,298 1,298 (82 792 506 506 
1950 3,815 3,617 1,419 1,345 895 850 52k 495 
1951 4 574 3,869 1,740 1,471 1,023 863 717 608 
1952 5 ,283 4 317 1,899 15593 1,137 906 762" G47 
1953 5,842 k 641 2,106 1,677 1,276 98h 830 693 
1954 54025 4 ALO 2,089 1,652 Ly 1,016 772 636 
1955 6,351 4,895 2,271 1,755 1,486 Lore 785 638 
1956 7,899 5,733 2 ,830 2,061 1,808 1,284 1,022 TUE 
1957 8,536 - 3,163 - 2,005 2 1,158 : 


Note: Canada constant dollar figures for 1926-1946 have been arithmetically converted to 
a 1949 base and are therefore not strictly comparable with those for 1947-1956. 


Ontario constant dollar figures for 1948-1957 have been calculated using Canada-wide 
price deflators (on a 1949- 100 base) for residential construction, non-residential 
construction, and machinery and equipment. 


Source: Department of Trade and Commerce ,Private and Public Investment in Canada , 1926-1951, p.145; 


Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1957, page 5. 


Ontario constant dollar figures were calculated by the Ontario Department of Economics 
using price deflators supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


New Capital and Repair Investment 
sa RN Ne ed a 


New capital investment in Ontario has always accounted for a much higher proportion 
of total capital expenditures than spending for repair purposes. The same statement 
holds true regarding the construction type of investment as well as for machinery and 
equipment. New capital investment shows greater increases than the other category and, 
between 1948 and 1957, rose by 167 per cent, compared with 66 per cent for repair invest- 
ment. The corresponding increases for the same period in construction expenditures were 
194 per cent and 57 per cent, respectively, and in spending for machinery and equipment, 
131 per cent and 75 per cent, respectively. 


Out of a total of $4.1 billion of capital expenditures forecast for 1957, nearly 
$3.2 billion (78 per cent) will be in new capital investment. This is an increase of 
over $0.3 billion (12 per cent) over the 1956 figure of $2.8 billion, and $0.9 billion 
(39 per cent) over 1955. The proportion of the total going into new capital investment 
in 1957 is the highest ever reached - 78 per cent compared with 76 per cent in 1956 and 
69 per cent in 1948. Except for a slight decline in 1954, the proportion that new 
capital spending has formed of the total has risen every year from 1948 to 1957. In 1957 
construction activities, new capital investment will account for $2.0 billion (83 per cent) 
of the total of $2.4 billion of capital spending forecast in this field. This is $0.2 
billion (11 per cent) above 1956, $0.5 billion (35 per cent) more than in 1955 and $1.3 
billion (nearly twice) higher than in 1948. In machinery and investment spending, new 
capital expenditures in 1957 are forecast at nearly $1.2 billion (7O per cent of the 
total of $1.7 billion). 


Total repair expenditures are estimated at $902 million for 1957, 22 per cent of the 
total investment for the year and nearly $11 million above the 1956 total, $86 million 
more than in 1955 and $360 million (66 per cent) higher than the 1948 total of $542 
million. The repair portion of construction spending will amount to $400 million in 
1957 - 17 per cent of the total investment in this category - and in machinery and 
equipment, to $502 million (30 per cent of the total investment spending on these goods). 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT, BY TYPE, SHOWING NEW CAPITAL AND REPAIR INVESTMENT , ONTARIO, 1948-1957 


Machinery and Equipment 


Construction Investment Investment Total Investment 
New New New 

Total Capital Repair Total Capital Repair Total Capital Repair 

(millions of dollars) <itetn 5. 
1948 Amount 936.0 681.3 254.7 788.4 501.6 286.8 1,724.4 1,182.9 541.5 
% (100) (72.8) (27.2) (100) (63.6 (36.4) (100) (68.6) (31.4) 
1949 Amount 1,060.3 791.9 268.4 810.1 506.1 304.0 1,870.4 1,298.0 572.4 
i, (100) (Thstedologe3) (B09 ave (G25 hen, 6£37.5) (100) (69.4) (30.6) 
1950 Amount TR OlGye N70 894.9 257.8 867.3 52h .3 34.3.0 2,020.0 1,419.2 600.8 


(1.00) (77-6) (22.4) (100) (60.5) (39-5) (100) (70.3) (29.7) 

1951 Amount hs SOs Eaale) tb ,OR2 .'F 326.8 L057,.2 717.3 369.9 2,436.7 1,740.0- 696.7 
(100) (75.8) (24.2) (100) (66.0) (34.0) (100) (fa. hy (26.6) 

1952 Amount nO: Re ae Pee y ate 321.2 1,160.9 762.3 398.6 2,619.1 1,899.3 719.8 
(100) (78.0) (22.0) (100) (65-7) (34.3) (100) (12.5) (27.5) 

1953 Amount J COL lee ele OT oar h 328.4 1,260.5 829.9 430.6 2,864.6 2,105.6 759.0 
(100) (7935)... » (20.5) (100) (65.8) (34.2) (100) (73,5) (26.5) 

1954. Amount gS ove) 2 By We & by a 382.6 1¥203..2 ores: 431.6 2,902.9 2,088.7 814.2 
% (100) CTT pt ree) (100) (64.1) = (35.9) (100) (72.0) (28.0) 

1955 Amount 1,848.1 1,485.9 362.2 1,238.6 785.2 453.4 3,086.7 2,271.1 815.6 
(100) (80.4) (19.6) (100) (63.4) (36.6) (100) (73.6) (26.4) 

1956 Amount 2 1.96. Sud S09,,3 388.0 1525.0 1,022.0 503.0 3,721.3 2,830.3 891.0 
% (100) (82.3 (17.7) (100) (67.0) (33-0) (100 ) (76.1) (23.9) 

1957 Amount 2,404.7 2,004.8 399.9 1,660.2 1,158.6 501.6 4,064.9 3,163.4 901.5 
% (100) (83.4) (16.6) (100). (69.8) (30.2) (100) (77.8): (22.2) 


Note: 1956 data are preliminary and 1957 figures are intentions. 


Source: 1948,1949: Revised figures supplied by Economics Branch, Department of Trade 
Via and Commerce, Ottawa. 
1950: Department of Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment 
in Canada, Outlook,(annual) 1952, p. 22... 
1951-1957: Ibid, Regional Estimates, (annual) 1953-1957, Ontario table. 


\ 


Capital Investment by Type 
pei tar de ol raid SEN gh Ss 


Of the $4.1 billion of new capital and repair expenditures forecast for Ontario 


in 1957, $2.4 billion, 59 per cent of the total, are intended for construction 
(buildings, highways and so on) and $1.7 billion, 41 per cent, for machinery and 
equipment. 


The increase in the construction sector over 1956 will amount to over $0.2 
billion and, in machinery and equipment, to over $0.1 billion. Large as these advances 
will be, they are, nevertheless, somewhat smaller than the increases of around $0.3 
billion in each category registered for 1956 over 1955. The 1957 amounts in both types are 
more than twice the 1948 totals. There has been little change recently in the proportion 


each category formed of the total. In 1948, 54 per cent of the total went for construction 
and 46 per cent for machinery. 


Construction accounts for $2 billion, 63 per cent, of the nearly $3.2 billion of 
new capital investment intended in 1957, and machinery and equipment to somewhat under 
$1.2 billion, 37 per cent. Although the 1957 amounts represent increases of $0.2 billion 
and over $0.1 billion, respectively, over 1956, they are somewhat smaller than the 
increases of $0.3 billion and $0.2 billion, respectively, for 1956 over 1955. The 
increase in construction spending has been considerably greater than in machinery expen- 
ditures over the last 10 years or so. The 1957 construction forecast is nearly three 
times the 1948 total of under $0.7 billion, while this year's estimate of spending on 
machinery and equipment is well over double the 1948 amount of $0.5 billion. The pro- 
portion of new spending on construction - 63 per cent - will be somewhat less in 1957 
than in the last two years, but slightly higher than in 1948 - 58 per cent - while the 
proportion of machinery expenditures - -37 per cent - is somewhat higher than in the 
last few years but slightly lower than the 1948 proportion of 42 per cent. 


The amount of repair expenditure on construction is estimated at $0.4 billion and 
on machinery at $0.5 billion for 1957. The increase over 1956 in the first category 
amounts to $12 million, while there is a decline of over $1 million in machinery. This 
situation compares with increases of $26 million and $50 million, respectively, for 
1956 over 1955. The 1957 repair expenditures for construction are 57 per cent higher 
than in 1948 and for machinery, 75 per cent more. In 1957, 44 per cent of total repair 
investment is going to construction and 56 per cent to machinery and equipment. 


TOTAL, NEW CAPITAL AND REPAIR INVESTMENT, BY TYPE, ONTARIO, 1948 - 1957 

ee ee eee RS ee See 
Total Capital 

Repair Investment & Repair Investmen: 


New Capital Investment oe 
Constr- Mach'y 


Constr. Machinery Constr - Mach'y 
Total uction & Equipment Total uction &Equip't Total uction & Equip't 
(million of dollars) 

1948 Amount 1,182. 681.3 501.6 541.5 254.7 286.8 1, Toe ee 936.0 788.4 
; % (100) (57-6) (42.4) (100) (47.0) (53.0) (100) (54.3) (45.7) 
1949 Amount 1,298.0 791.9 506.1 572.4 268.4" 304.0 ES7Os% F060. 3 CLO. 
(100) (61.0) (39.0) (100) (46.9) (53.1) (LOG Pont ye eal 

1950 Amount 1,419.2 894.9 52h 53 600.8 257.8 343.0 SOLO eso. 7) arcs 
(100) (63.1) (36.9) (100) (42.9) (57.1) (100) (57.1) (42.9) 

1951 Amount 1,740.0 1,022.7 717-3 696.7. 326.8 369.9 2,436.7 1,349.5 1,087.2 
(100) (58.8) (41.2) (100) (46.9) (53.1) (100) (55.4) (44.6) 

1952 Amount 1,899.3 1,137.0 762.3 719.8 321.2 398.6 2,619.1 1,458.2 1,160.9 
(100) (59.9) (40.1) (100) (44.6) (55.4) (100) (55 TD fe) 

1953 Amount 2,105.6 1,275.7 829.9 759.0 328.4 430.6 2,864.6 1,604.1 1,260.5 
(100) (60.6) (39.4) (100) (43.3) (56.7) (100) (56.0) (44.0) 

1954 Amount 2,088.7 1,317.1 711-6 814.2 382.6 431.6 2,902.9 1,699.7 1,203.2 
% (100) (63.1) (36.9) See (47.0) Ca Be (R26) Gi) 

1955 Amount 2,271.1 1,485.9 785.2 15.6 362.2 453. 3,086.7 1,848.1 1,238.6 
Lee (65-4) (34.6) (100) (44.4) (55.6) (100) (59.9) (40.1) 

1956 Amount 2,830.3 1,808.3 1,022.0 891.0 388.0 503.0 3,721.3 2,196.3, 1,525.0 
(100) (63.9) (36.1) (100) (43.5) (56.5) (100) (59-0) (41.0) 

1957 Amount 3,163.4 2,004.8 1,158.6 901.5 399.9 501.6 4,064.9 2,404.7 1,660.2 
i (100) (63.4) (36.6) (100) (44.4) (55.6) (100) (59.2) (40.8) 


Note: 1956 data are preliminary and 1957 figures are intentions. 
Source: See Source for previous Table. 


Capital Investment by Sectors 


The 1957 forecast of new capital investment indicates utilities as the leading 
sector, with $691 million, 22 per cent, of the total new investment of $3,163 million, 
followed closely by manufacturing with $689 million. Institutional and government 
services is in the third place - $558 million (18 per cent) followed by housing 
($507 million, 16 per cent). Next are primary industries and construction with $401 
million (13 per cent) and trade, finance and commercial services - $318 million (10 
per cent). The relative position and proportions of these sectors are approximately 
the same when combined capital and repair expenditures are considered, except that 
manufacturing is in the lead, followed by utilities. This shift in position between 
the two sectors results from the somewhat greater repair expenditures in manufacturing 
than in utilities. Combined new capital and repair expenditures for 1957 are estimated 
at $956 million in manufacturing and $931 million jn utilities. Every sector except 
housing shows a considerable increase in both new and total investment for 1957 over 
1956; housing showed a sizeable drop. 


the sector breakdown of new capital investment in 1956 shows manufacturing in 
the leading position with $606 million (21 per cent of the total of $2,830 million). 
Housing, with $602 million, was only slightly lower. Utilities, with $480 million, 
17 per cent, followed. Institutional and government services - $477 million, 17 per 
cent, came fourth, followed by primary industries and construction ($379 million, 13 
per cent), and trade, finance and commercial services = $287 million or 10 per cent. 
As regards the combined total of new capital and repair expenditure, the relative 
positions of the sectors were the same as with new capital investment alone, except 
that utilities replaced housing in second position. Total investment in manufacturing 
amounted to $876 million, in utilities to $727 million anda in housing $699 million. 
Except for housing which registered a slight loss, the remaining five sectors ex- 
perienced considerable increases in both new and total investment for 1956 over 1955. 


The main increase in new investment for 1957 is shown for the utilities section - 
$211 million - ana represents largely accelerated developments in hydro-electricity 
and on the St. Lawrence Seaway. The increase in this sector is about $78 million more 
than the advance registered last year. The manufacturing sector also forecasts a 
healthy increase for 1957 - $83 million - but this is considerably less than the 
1956 increase of $194 million, signifying a decline in the rate of expansion of 
manufacturing facilities. The institutional services and direct government sector, 
with the 1957 forecast indicating an increase of $81 million will only decelerate 
its program slightly from 1956. ‘The increase in trade, finance and commercial 
services - $31 million - is somewhat larger than the one in the same sector last 
year, while that in the primary and construction industries sector at $22 million 
is far below the $120 million advance experienced for 1956. The decrease for housing 
in 1957 of $95 million compares with the $4 million decrease that occurred for 1956. 


There has been some shift in the importance of several of the sectors in recent 


years. In all but three years since 1948, manufacturing is shown as the leading sector 


in overall investment.. In 1949 and 1950, the utilities sector replaced manufacturing 
and, in 1955, housing was in the lead. As regards new capital investment, there has 
been more variation. Housing was the leading sector in 1949, 1950, 1954 and 1955. 
Manufacturing was the most important sector in all but one of the other years; in 
these years, either housing or utilities hela second place except in 1957, when 
utilities is in first position. 


TOTAL, NEW CAPITAL AND REPATR INVESTMENT, BY SECTORS ONTARIO, 1948 - 1957 
(millions of dollars ) 


1948 194D aOu510 
a Se ae see 
\ Total Total 
New Invest- New Invest - New 


Capital Repair ment Capital Repair ment Capital Repair 


Primary Industries & Amount 450.8 70.9 Ses Tilted se eee 2 oe lived Sind 87.0 
Construetion Industries ® (129) 51 (03.1) 0 "(1320 )art 133-3), ” (84.3) 2 13.6) (3.9). sy (Ue) 


~ Potal 
Invest- 


Manufacturing Amount 989.4 161.5 LEO on ete? IST 63, 3075, OlTaG. Atiale 36010 
$ (2S). = e0e8 jai. ie hte). (27.5) d2l.3). (95.4) (28.5) (19.3) 
Utilities Amount 929.4 145.0 374.4 279.9 154.9 434.8 314.7. 152.9 467.6 
$ (19M) (26,3) (2127)) (21:6). (27-2). (23.3) (22 cee 5-75 
Trade, Finance & Amount 128.9 40.9 169.8 139.1 46.8 185.9 166.6 Bee. .Pi.G 
Commercial Services f (10.9) CT Gora B)enda0. Wart (Bxayy'” (9.9) 411.7) 68. 7)—-(16.8) 
Housing Amount 936.5 57.0 293.5 292.2 61.4 BS 3\.Gumesly eg 65.3. 383.2 
f (2030)" (10 Boe (1 7aojae) (e2a5) 1 AOE): 098.9)! (22.4) (20.9) (19.0) 
Institutional Services Amount 445.9 G6e2 S129 LTS sf 69.8 243.5 204.8 TOO Re TAO 
& Government Departments (12.3) (2292) Waste w13S.4)ei fae .2) (43,0). (1b.4). (12.0) (13.7) 
Total Amount 1,182.9 541.5 1,724.4 1,298.0 572.4 1,870.41,419.2 600.8 2,020.0 

h (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) 
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TOTAL, NEW CAPITAL AND REPAIR INVESTMENT, BY SECTORS, ONTARIO, 1948 - 1957 


Primary Industries & 
Construction Industries 
Manufacturing 


Utilities 


Trade, Finance & 
Commercial Services 
Housing 


Institutional Services 
& Government Departments 


Total 


Primary Industries & 
Construction Industries 
Manufacturing 


Utilities 


Trade, Finance & 
Commercial Services 
Housing 


Institutional Services 
& Government Departments 


Total 


Primary Industries & 
Construction Industries 
Manufacturing 


Utilities 


Trade, Finance & 
Commercial Services 
Housing 


Institutional Services 
& Government Departments 


Total 


(1) Preliminary, 
(2) Intentions. 
Source: 1948,1949: 
1950: 
1951-1957: 


Amount 2,271. 


t 


(millions of dollars) 


Histo RS yy 19592 
; Total = Total 
New Invest- New Invest- 
Capital Repair ment Capital Repair ment 
PEMA 82.2 293.9 188.8 100.4 289.2 
(42.2) (UA B)ee (AB) (a0 Ope ACT rey ea era) 
395.2 209.8 605.0 477 3 223.2 700.5 
(22°7)!) °(3021). © (24.8) ene (25. Ra Sito) “G26 8) 
361.1 179.2 540.3 397.1 190.0 BOT 
(20.7) | | (25.7). (22.2) WM(20n9 et HERG) za eel 
175.0 64.0 239.0 137.0 49.2 186.2 
(10.1) (9.2) (9.8) (7-2) (6.8) (7-1) 
333.3 75.6 408.9 309.8 69.1 378.9 
(19.2% (10 .9)a) ah IGL ETE IG) 3) (9.6) (14.5) 
263.7 85.9 349.6 389.3 87.9 477.2 
(152) (9263) a ae ace (18.2) 
AGO 696. 24st. 1,000.4 719.8 2,629.1 
(100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) 
1953 To 5a 
Total Total 
New Invest- New Invest- 
Capital Repair ment Capital Repair ment 
194.3 113.5 307 .8 203.9 NOD 7s 306.6 
(982° 05 50)? Cate} (9.8) * (12.6) (10.6) 
499.4 243.7 743.2 416.3 22.9 659.2 
(23.7) (32.1) (25.9) (19.9) (29.8) (22.7) 
Wh Oo 198.4 642.4 392.6 213.9 606.5 
(2h (eG. 1) (22 i 18Eo) (2673) 29 (20.9) 
217.9 SPE 270.6 255.3 5bie3 310.6 
(10.4) (6.9) (Sea), Ciao) (6.8) (10.7) 
399.9 Th L7H 3 48h 69 89.9 574.8 
(19.0) (9.8). \(16.6)un' (23.2) (12.0) (2928)) 
Bb Oi 76.3 426.4 335 7 109.5 YAS 2 
(16.6) (10-1) (44.9) (26.1). (43.5) (153.3) 
LOS nG 759.0 2,864.6 2,088.7 814.2 2,902.9 
(100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) 
1955 1956 (1) 1957 _ (2) 
Total Total Total 
Invest - New Invest- New Invest - 


New 


(100) 


815.6 3,086.7 2,830.3 


(100) 


Revised figures from Economics 


etre f 379.3 2415-8 
(te. E lsat reo) 
664.6 605.7) eho... 
(21.5) (21.4) (30.3) 
558.7 479.6 2h7.7 
(18.0) & +(46.9) (27.8) 
B15 27 286.9 58.6 
(1022), (10.7) 9 (6.6) 
700.4 601.6 97.6 
(22:7) ) (27 3)8(1425) 
47h 6 477.2 101.6 
(15.4) (16.9) (11.4) 


(100) (100) (100) 


Capital Repair ment 


691.0 3,72 3 9 163.8 
(100) 


(100) 


901.5 
(100) 


Branch, Dept of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
Dept of Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook, 1952. 
Ibid, Regional Estimates (annual) 1953-1957. 


4,064.9 
(100) 
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Capital Investment in Manufacturing in the Metropolitan Areas 


Capital investment intentions (covering both new capital and repair expenditures) 
in manufacturing for 1957 for Ontario's five leading metropolitan areas - Toronto, 
Hamilton, London, Ottawa and Windsor - all show increases over 1956. The total for 
the five centres is estimated at $375 million, 12 per cent above the 1956 amount of 
$335 million. For two of the centres, the 1957 increases in total capital spending 
will be considerable. In Hamilton, a rise is forecast to $144 million from $118 mil- 
lion, or 22 per cent, and, in London, an advance to over $19 million from $13 mil- 
lion, an increase of 52 per cent. The total capital forecast of $375 million for 
the five centres in 1957 comprises 39 per cent of all manufacturing investment 
intended in the Province. Total Capital investment in manufacturing in the five 
centres amounted to $335 million in 1956, 9 per cent higher than the $308 million 
invested in 1955. In four of the centres, 1956 total capital expenditures were above 
those of the previous year, The increase in Hamilton was a large one - to $118 
million in 1956 from $88 million in 1955. - an advance of one-third. 


New capital investment has accounted for about two-thirds of the total investment, 
and repair expenditures for one-third. In new capital, the increase for 1957 over 
1956 in manufacturing investment in the five centres is 17 per cent, on an advance 
to $251 million from $214 million. ‘The latter figure was 10 per cent higher than the 
corresponding 1955 total of $194 million. The largest increase in 1957 1s for the 
Hamilton area, where an increase of $23 million over 1956 is forecast, compared with a 
slightly larger advance in the previous year. The five leading centres account for 36 
per cent of all new manufacturing investment in the Province in 1957. Repair investment 
in the five centres in 1957 is estimated at close to $124 million, compared with 
$121 million in 1956 ana $114 million in 1955. Advances are shown in three of the 
centres for 1957 over 1956. Of the repair investment forecast for the whole Province 
in 1957, 14 per cent will be undertaken in the five leading centres. 


Considerable increases in manufacturing investment occurred in the Province's 
five leading metropolitan centres between 1946 and the present. The 1957 total 
capital and repair expenditures of $375 million are triple the 1946 amount of around 
$119 million. The greatest increases, percentagewise, over the ll-year period 
occurred in Hamilton (four times), followed by London (three times), Ottawa (one and 
two-third times), and Windsor (one and a half times). Hamilton experienced the greatest 
increase in actual amount of investment - $116 million, followed by Toronto - $86 mil- 
lion and Windsor - $25 million. The amount of new manufacturing capital invested 
in the five centres also increased a great deal over the ll-year period, The $251 mil- 
lion invested in 1957 was two and a half times the 1946 amount of about $70 million. 
London witnessed the greatest percentage increase (four and three-quarter times), 
followed by Hamilton (four and two-third times ) and Windsor (two and two-third times). 
In amounts of new capital invested, Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor were in the same 
order as for total capital expenditures. Repair expenditures in the five centres 
increased by one and a half times between 1946 and 1957, rising from $49 million to 
$124 million. 


Expenditures for construction purposes in manufacturing in the five centres have 
been smaller than on machinery and equipment every year since 1946, not only on the 
overall total but for every centre individually. For 1957, the total investment in 
construction is estimated at $90 million (24 per cent of the total) compared with 
$285 million (76 per cent) on machinery. New capital expenditures show the same 
situation. In only one year in one centre between 1946 and 1957 were expenditures 
on new construction larger than for machinery - in Hamilton in 1951. New capital 
invested in manufacturing construction in the five centres in 1957 amounted to $71 
million (28 per cent of the total of $251 million) and in machinery and equipment to 
$180 million, 72 per cent. : 


The $90 million of new capital and repair expenditures in construction for the 
five areas estimated for 1957 is $17 million, 23 per cent, higher than the 1956 total 
of $73 million. The 1957 total construction forecast is one and a half times as large 
again as the 1946 figure of $36 million. The $71 million forecast of new manufacturing 
construction in 1957 in the five centres is $16 million,29 per cent, higher than the 
1956 expenditures of $55 million, and $47 milllion, a nearly two-fold increase, above 
the 1946 figure of around $24 million. 


The overall investment forecast in manufacturing machinery and equipment in the 
five centres of $285 million in 1957 is $23 million, 9 per cent, above the 1956 total 
of $262 million and represents an increase of nearly two and a half times over the 
1946 total of around $83 million. In new investments, the 1957 spending on machinery 
will total $180 million - an increase of $21 million, 13 per cent, over the 1956 
amount of $159 million and three times the 1946 expenditures in the same category , 
amounting to about $46 million. 
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TOTAL, NEW CAPITAL AND REPAIR INVESTMENT IN MANUFACTURING, BY TYPE, ONTARIO, 1946-1957 
Pets ened cond Mi bleh Lae i roo ene anette Na ee bo ast bp sedate te eS Sica SA ee ae eS 
LEADING METROPOLITAN AREAS 


New Capital Investment Repair Investment Capital and Repair Investment 
Construc- Mach'y Construc- Mach'y Construc- Mach'ty 
Total tion & Equip Total tion & Equip Total tion & Equip 
Ottawa 
1946 et 2.4 aia ee 0.8 ie 8.2 3.2 5.0 
1947 10.6 Tae) 6.4 5.3 Nest 4.O 15.9 5.5 10.4 
1948 10.9 4.3 6.6 hy 0.9 BaD 15.3 D+2 10.1. 
1949 5.8 2.6 3.2 4.0 0.6 3.4 9.8 3.2 6.6 
1950 8.7 3.8 4.9 6.6 1.0 530 1.3 4.8 10.5 
1951 10.2 3.5 6.9 Tee 0.9 6.8 Hee. 4.2 13.7 
1952 10.5 3.8 Garr 8.8 ae T20 19.2 4g 14.3 
1953 8.9 2.0 6.9 8.8 tee T20 ied ghee 14.5 
1954 10.0 ra | Te 8.5 0.9 7 6 18.5 3.5 14.9 
1955 10.6 i236 9.0 8.8 0.8 8.0 19.4 Za L720 
1956 POLO 2.2 jie: 1633 1.2 9.1 20.3 3.4 16.9 
tO 11.4 S05) 7-9 LOR 1.4 roac peal 4g my ee 
SOEgato 
1946 oe 25.3 237 6.6 P71 62.5 20.1 hoy 
1947 ENE PSHE 36.3 28.9 sieab 20.8 88.9 31.8 Dif ole 
1948 62G) i 7 39.3 32.9 8.4 2h.5 9h..9 31.1 63.8 
1949 Soe ae nAlie.d. 39.6 32.0 Teo 24.8 85.7 203 64 4 
1950 SO a skS<'7, 35.3 22.03 6.3 26.0 83.4 223], 61.3 
1951 6962) 4126.8 he 4 38.3 7-5 30.8 TORAD 34.3) WS 
1952 sy ERT ee 46.6 41.0 8.9 Beli 118.7 40.0 78.7 
1953 SOLO ws 5i<): 54.9 WAS 8.9 35.6 134.5 Lh .O 90.5 
1954 98.9 39.5 59.4 Kh 9.4 35.0 143.3 48.9 ou 4 
1955 C2 eee tO, BY (mio: 42.9 8.8 34.1 1358 43.6 Gert 
1956 99-9 34.2 65.7 43.5 9.0 34.5 143.4 43.2 100.2 
1957 LOS Shes 68.0 42.7 BN 34.0 148.0 46.0 102.0 
Hamilton 
16. 4g 11:5 TEEG 1.9 9.7 28.0 6.8 21.2 
rete ce hoy 23.6 0s a 2.6 Led. 13-7 7-0 36-7 
1948 aL sg | 6.8 eh es 162k 2.8 15.3 hg. 12.6 37.0 
1949 BAS OLAG SS 160 20.9 2°09 18.0 43.6 9.5 34.1 
1950 16.4 a 13.73 25.3 3.5 Palliste' len G 6.6 35.1 
1951 54.5 28.9 25.6 32.0 3.9 28.1 O6.F 32.7 53.7 
1952 Spe “18:6 48.4 36.0 5 30.9 103.2 23.9 79-3 
1953 BeTY (8X6 30.1 39.8 4.8 35.0 11-9 12.8 65.1 
1954 6 UALS AM ey 28.1 36.7 hy 32.0 71.5 11.4 60.1 
1955 45.8 8.0 37.8 4O.1 4d SCF 87.9 12.4 75-5 
1956 692 SG 57-6 48.7 5.4 43.3 117.9 TT<0 100.9 
1957 C.F “18-9 73.3 51.9 Syed 45.8 iy4.1 = 25.0 119.1 
London 
19/6 Bi {?l OG 1.8 2.2 0.6 1.6 be BNE ae 3.4 
may Sel eee 2p, 2.2 0.6 - 1.6 5.9 1.8 ey 
1948 T2302 5.0 5:9 sei 4.8 ee 324 9.8 
1949 Pore P7359 6.3 4.3 iw 3.2 14.5 5.0 9.5 
1950 Toate: J.0 47 BT 0.6 eh 10.5 3.7 6.8 
1951 Loe" 4 a0 5.6 3.6 0.9 ee 4k 6.1 8.3 
1952 TORS SSG 6.9 cpa 0.7 2.6 14.7 BJD 9.5 
1953 8.0" ele 5.8 3.8 Oey aor T1.a Pee 8.9 
1954 Tio * B39 5.4 3.6 0.7 2.9 11.2 2.9 8.3 
1955 Grete yeG 4.3 3.9 0.9 3.0 LO. 2.8 © ee 
1956 Gee) 305 5.7 3.6 0.6 3.0 £2. 8 Carrey 8.7 
al 15.5 5.8 9.7 3-9 0.7 Se 19.4 6.5 12.9 
Windsor 
1946 LB hile 4.9 8.5 2.0 6.5 Teak ears 11.4 
1947 T dh 2.6 4.8 9.0 2,8 6.9 16.4 4.7 11.7 
1948 SS AE: Bi 9: 6.5 heh ee 8.7 20.6 5.4 15.2 
1949 9.3, od 6.0 10.4 1.9 8.5 19.7 5.2 14.5 
1950 10.1 2.4 aT 11.4 2.2 9.2 21.5 4.6 16.9 
1951 VA: ToT. 13.4 12.2 pie 9.9 33-2 9.9 oa 
1952 ro 5.2 TOS 13.9 258 iy an Bhat 8.0 aay 
1953 23.2 5-5 vy 144 2.4 12.0 37.6 tO 29.7 
1954 Sh. 5.0 Pda 20.2 15.7 3.2 12.5 NG 2s ae 32.7 
1955 30.6) / 75.9 22.9 16.5 Bio 13.6 55-3; «38.8 36.5 
1956 25.6 305 Cersit 7, 2.0 1D of 40.3 5.5 34.8 
LOD if 26.8 5.5 P13 Wyk 2.0 12, i 41.2 ToS 33c1 


Note: 1956 figures are preliminary; 1957 figures are intentions as at the start of the year. 
‘The area covered for each city is the 1951 Census Metropolitan Area. s 
Source: 1946,1947:Department of Trade and Commerce,Private and Public Investment in Cana ° 


1926-1951, p.205; 1948-Outlook, 1950; 1949-1957:Regional Estimates (annual)1951-1957. 
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NATIONAL AND PROVINCIAL ACCOUNTS 
pe al ana ae Eo ne ted AIS 
General Review 


With the continuing economic expansion that marked 1956, the country's Gross National 
Product (the value of all goods and services produced) stood at the highest point in the 
Province's history - $29.9 billion, an 11 per cent increase over 1955. The gain in the 
physical volume of production in 1956 amounted to about 7 per cent. The net national 
income increased by $2.3 billion, rising to $23 billion. 


Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services, amounting to $18.6 billion, 
comprised well over three-fifths of the Gross National Expenditure in Canada in 1956. 
About 17 per cent of the total Gross National Expenditure - $5.2 billion - went to 
government expenditure on goods and services. Gross domestic investment, at $7.6 billion, 
accounted for one-quarter of the total. Considerable increases in these items were 
registered for 1956 over both 1955 and 1954. The net import of goods and services which 
stood at close to $1.4 billion in 1956, was nearly $0.7 billion higher than in 1955. The 
volume gain in personal expenditure was somewhat over 6 per cent for the year. 


Based on the prevailing high level of economic activity, the personal income of 
Ontario residents rose to a new record peak, totalling more than $8.6 billion in 1956. 
This was two-fifths of the personal income for the whole of Canada, compared with one- 
quarter for Quebec, 17 per cent for the three Prairie Provinces, 10 per cent for British 
Columbia and the Territories, and 7 per cent for the four Atlantic Provinces. The 
personal income of the residents of Ontario has risen without a break, every year since 


1933. 


The 1956 personal income for Ontario was 9 per cent above the 1955 total and nearly 
4 times higher than in 1939. Wages, salaries and supplementary labor income rose to $6 
billion in 1956, 11 per cent higher than in 1955. The net income received by unincorpo- 
rated business stood at $1,160 million, 6 per cent over 1955, while interest and dividends 
rose to $928 million, 7S per cent higher than in the previous year. 


Personal income was higher in all 10 of the Province's economic regions in 1956 than 
in 1955. The increases ranged around 10 per cent, with several exceptions. 
Ys 


The personal disposable income of all Ontario residents is estimated at $7.8 billion 
for 1956, 8 per cent over the 1955 total. In every region in the Province, personal 
disposable income was higher in 1956 than in 1955. 


The national accounts are a set of accounting summaries for the nation as a whole 
and are intended to show economic activity in terms of transactions taking place between 
different sections of the economy. From the national accounts, information on the function- 
ine of the economy may be obtained by governments, which are concerned with problems of 
full employment, taxation and prices, and by business, which is concerned with programs of 
investment and marketing. As the national accounts are set out in established market 
prices, the value of the nation's production may change because of price variations as 
well as on account of changes in volume of output. 


The definition of the more important terms in the national accounts are as follows: 
Net national income at factor cost measures the current earnings of Canadian factors of 
production (land, labor and capital) from productive activity. It includes wages and 
salaries, profits, interest, net rent and the net income of farm and non-farm unincorpo- 
rated business. Gross national product, by totalling all costs arising in production, 
measures the market value of all final goods and services produced by Canadian factors of 
production. It equals national income plus net indirect taxes (industrial taxes less 
Subsidies) plus depreciation allowances and similar business costs. Gross national 
expenditure measures the same aggregate as gross national product, namely total production 
of final goods and services at market price, oy tracing the disposition of production 
through final sales to persons, to governments, to business on capital account (including 
changes in inventoriés), and to non-residents (exports). As the purpose is to measure 
only Canadian production, imports of goods and services, including net payments of 
interest and dividends to non-residents, are deducted. Personal income is the sum of 
current receipts of income whether or not they represent earnings from production. It 
includes transfer payments from government - family allowances, unemployment insurance 
benefits and war service gratuities - in addition to wages and salaries, net income of 
unincorporated business, interest and dividends and net rental income of persons. It 
does not include undistributed profits of corporations and other elements of national 
income not paid out to persons. Personal disposable income is personal income less 
federal, provincial and municipal direct taxes; it shows the amount of personal income 
that is actually available for spending. 


National Income and Gross National Product, Canada 
a a a Ne ake ne Re ar 9 SCENE CM 


As a result of the continued rapid expansion of economic activity in Canada during 
1956, the country's Gross National Product (the value of all goods and services produced ) 
which amounted to $29.9 billion in 1956, showed an increase of $3.0 billion, 11 per cent, 
over 1955. The 1956 total was more than five times the 1939 amount of $5.7 billion. As 
final product prices rose by between 3 and 4 per cent during the year, the gain in the 
physical volume of output in 1956 amounted to about 7 per cent. This increase in the 
physical volume of production was the second largest in the post-war period. The national 
income at $23 billion was $2.3 billion higher than in 1955. Gross national product and 
income data are only available on a national basis and are not prepared for the provinces. 


NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, BY SECTORS, CANADA, 1911-1956 


Gross 
Indirect Residual National 
Wages, Net Income Of Net Nat'l Taxes Deprec'n -Error Product 
Salaries, Military Investment Unincorporated Income At Less Allowances, of At Market 
Year Hie. Pay, Etc. Tncome Business Factor Cost Subsidies Etec. Estimate Prices 
1911 (Est ) 2,000 2,525 
1912 (Est ) 2,100 2,650 
1913 (Est ) 2,200 2,800 
1941 (Est ) 2,100 2,650 
1915 (Est ) 2,200 2,800 
1916 (Est ) 2,500 3,175 
1917 (Est ) 3,100 3,900 
1918 (Est ) 3,500 4,425 
1919 (Est ) 3,830 4,850 
1920 (Est ) 4,325 5,500 
1921 (Est ) 3,500 4 has 
1922 (Est ) 3,525 4 450 
1923 (Est ) 3,700 4 700 
1924 (Est ) 3,615 4 ,600 
1925 (Est) 3,900 4,900 
1926 2,358 7 685 1,135 4,185 612 558 ~61 5,294 
1927 2,497 7 754 1,159 4 417 634 600 - 4 5 , O47 
1928 2,705 7 872 1239 4 823 679 659 56 6,105 
1929 2,929 8 836 1,016 4,789 681 709 -13 6,166 
1930 Carb) 8 621 879 4 283 593 684. -14 5,546 
a0 31 2, 398 8 BUT. 550 35033 Bpr 618 D2 4,560 
1932 1,965 8 204 453 2,630 537 566 34 3,167 
1933 1,778 8 299 367 2,452 537 SUT 16 35552 
1934 1,928 8 463 498 2,897 5TT 503 vif 4,034 
1935 2,066 9 529 58h 3,188 585 520 of 4,345 
1936 2,225 9 658 595 3,487 660 534 20 4 ,7OL 
1937 2,518 9 toe The 4,062 TO pute 17 5,355 
1938 2, 4oh 9 704 811 k ,018 638 581 at 5,233 
1939 2,575 32 917 849 4 373 733 610 - 9 5 TOL 
1910 2,929 193 1,128 1,013 5 ,263 830 720 59 6,872 
1941 35579 386 1,484 1,118 6,563 1,054 858 he 8,517 
1942 4 oko 641 LT 76R 1,693 OFS37 1,085 1,002 115 10,539 
1943 4 783 910 1,801 1,549 9,043 iL SEUy 988 35 1,183 
19h 4,940 1,068 1,829 1,989 9,826 Als, glia tal 957 60 11,954 
1945 4 953 bp stat 1,859 TOo2 9,840 1,003 928 19 11,850 
1946 5323 340 1,975 2,183 9,821 1,269 903 ee 12 ,026 
194-7 6,221 83 2,269 2,412 10,985 1,604 Lave 61 13,768 
1948 Tele 82 2,464. 2, B4y 12 ,560 Lyte 1,276 5 15,613 
1949 fou 115 2 4hs5 2,873 13,194 1,830 Iya ye, wed 16,462 
1950 Caan 137 3,155 2,947 14,550 2,018 1,636 Ewl 18 ,203 
1951 9,716 201 3,642 33519 nly alco) 2,478 1,910 =52 21,474 
1952 10 ,868 270 3,763 3,425 18 , 326 2,714 2,120 95 23,255) 
BAe eae a Py gil 309 3,782 39327 19,133 2,907 2,418 i 2h 473 
1954 = 11,994 367 3,661 ere 18,794 2,947 2,673 -78 2h , 336 
1955 12,810 394 4,339 3,197 20,740 3,238 2,878 60 26,916 
1956(1) 14,284 yok 4 782 3,559 23,049 3,601 3,151 65 29 ,866 


(1) Preliminary. 
Source: 1911-1918 - Based on estimates by J.J. Deutsch in Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 


Science, November, 1940, p. 539.. 


1919-1926 - Based on data in Dominion Bureau of Statistics, National Income of Canada, 1919-1938, 


Part 1, p. 2h. 


1926-1949 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, National Accounts, Income and Expenditures, 1926-1950. 
1950-1956 - Ibid, 1950-1956, p.18. ek a a a a nih ee aa aria 
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Gross National Expenditure , Canada 
ea aa a ES, 


Of the 1956 Gross National Expenditure of $29.9 billion, personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and services amounted to $18.6 billion, or well over three-fifths of 
the total. Government expenditure on goods and services totalled $522, bil ltion , a7 
per cent,and gross domestic investment, $7.6 billion, 25 per cent of the total. 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services was 8 per cent higher in 1956 than 
in 1955. As consumer prices in 1956 were about 2 per cent higher than in 1955, the 
volume gain in personal expenditure was somewhat over 6 per cent for the year. Only 
nation-wide data are available for Gross National Expenditure. 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE, BY SECTORS, CANADA, 1926-1956 
a eer nn a a Lae ap eee st sg 


Gross Domestic Investment (2) (3) 
Personal Exp're Govt Exp're New Change Net Export Residual Gross 
on on New New Machinery in or Import(-) Error Nat'l Exp'3 
Consumer Goods Goods & Residential WNon-Resid'l and Inven- of Goods of at 
Year __and Services _ Services Construction Construction Equipment tories & Services Estimate Market Prix 
ast millions of dollars) 

1926 3,687 521 212 2ho 357 88 128 61 5 294 
1927 3,919 567 217 299 433 218 a Ep 5 5,647 
1928 4,194 597 236 hal 489 Lote Seas 56 6,105 
1929 h 393 682 oh7 4.86 597 OG bet sryee: 13 6,166 
1930 4,204 767 204 381 HOO SWS 15K) WL” 339 Ly 5 546 
1931 3,646 738 168 264 2Gly Lee BoORS 7s « 52 4,560 
1932 3,108 643 96 121 145 + PLO ee es © OF Pak 3,767 
1933 2,887 526 76 79 BAS. PERN LAN Oe 2°16 3,59 
1934 3,077 568 98 92 116 70 70 a 287 4,034 
1935 3,243 603 114 118 146 47 126 _ 52 4 345 
1936 3.457 600 139 150 Hos) ln 25 ~ 20 4,701 
1937 3, TTT 671 176 190 281 oh 182 aye 55355 
1938 3,815 720 159 aby gull 275 ote = ake 99 4 9233 
1939 3,904 735 185 166 254 331 123 9 5,707 
1940 4 399 1,165 200 210 4.08 369 179 - 58 6,872 
1941 5,053 1,689 233 288 551 ahy hol ay, C52F 
1942 5,514 3,726 194 » 354 4o6 316 54 Ls 10,539 
1943 Bred 4,227 174 366 305 = 109 527 a 3k 11,183 
1944 6,187 5,022 225 eT Zio) = RO}. ITB - 60 11,954 
1945 6,811 3,704 272 252 462 -. 260 687 2 76 12,850 
1946 7,977 1,832 371 43 58 519 332 = 32 12 ,026 
1947 9,173 1,570 506 599 1,016 Qk 17 - 60 13,768 
1948 10,112 1,798 637 818 15230 605 418 es i5,613 
1949 10,963 2,128 The 903 1,323 231 174 op 16,462 
1950 12,029 2,326 801 1,026 1,389 960 - 330 2 18 ,203 
1951 137078 3,243 781 1,260 1,769 17620) . .\igaly 52 21,474 
1952 1h, 366  2h5 786 a 554 1,916 310 173 B 195 23,255 
1953 15,122 4 368 1,061 1,706 2,073 591 - 443 os 2h 473 
1954 15,881 4413 1,166 1,659 Taye = | SAY5 P)~. uh e7 78 2h , 336 
1955 17,139 4,728 1,481 1,847 1,947 SLOT © 2 h677 - 59 26,916 
1956 prel 18,556 5,209 15556 2,549 2 12 939  -1,389 a ee 29 ,866 


(1) Includes outlay on new durable assets such as building and highway construction by governments, other 
than government business enterprises. Also includes the change in inventories of government commodity 
agencies and the Defence Production Revolying Fund. Until 1949, included U.N.R.R A., Mutual Aid and 
Military Relief. Excludes shipments of previously produced military equipment to N A.T.0. countries, 
but includes replacements of new equipment. 

Includes capital expenditures by private and government business enterprises, private non-commercial 
institutions and outlays on new residential construction by individuals and business investors. 
Excludes U.N.R.R.A , Mutual Aid and Military Relief, also shipments of military equipment to N.A.T.0. 
countries under the Defence Appropriation Act. 


— 
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Source: 1926-1949 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, National Accounts Income and Expenditure, 1926-1950, p.26. 
F 1950-1956 - Ibid, 1950-1956, p.18. 
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Personal Income in Ontario and the Rest of Canada 


The personal income of Ontario residents for 1956 stood at over $8.6 billion, 
nearly two-fifths of the total personal income shown for the whole country. The 
Quebec personal income of nearly $5.5 billion represented 25 per cent of the 
Canadian total and British Columbia's figure of $2.2 billion, 10 per cent. Ontario's 
proportion of the Canadian total has been quite constant over the years, never 
varying by much more than one or two percentage points from 40 per cent. 


PERSONAL INCOME, CANADA AND PROVINCES , 1926-1956 
Canada Atlantic Prov Quebec Ontario Prairies B.C. & Territories Other 


iOS Oe -Oi—C—C_— Oooo = 


1926 4 ,092 277 951 1,569 961 319 15 
(100) (6.8) (23.2) (38.3) (23.5 (7.8) (0.4) 

1927 h 305 281 1,013 1,660 99 337 16 
(100 ) (6.5) (23-5907 7.03856) i(a3.2) (7.8) (0.4) 

1928 4,618 303 ie sakeat Veo 1,050 367 16 
% (100) (6.6) (23:82. 2153.6) Seen) (8.0) (0.3) 
1929 4,657 313 eae 1,893 867 392 18 
% (100) (6%) (2521 Ah0r7s (18.6) (8.4) (0.4) 
1930 h , 363 295 1,117 1,798 772 369 12 
(100) (6.8) (25.6) 2 (41.2) CLT «{) (8.4) (0.3) 

1931 3,692 25 973 1,561 569 321 aa 
(100) (6.8) (2693) (4883) (15.4) (8.7) (0.5) 

1932 3,065 204 799 1,263 508 269 22 
% (100) (6.6) (2602). (42,2) (16.6) (8.8) (0.7) 
1933 2,843 195 739 1,187 437 257 28 
(100) (6.9) (26.0) (41.7) (15<%) (9.0) (1.0) 

1934 3,153 213 816 nee cul 520 272 17 
% (100) (6.8) (25.9) (41.7) (16.5) (8.6) (0.5) 
1935 Bo 3t3 231 860 1,409 562 296 15 
% (100) (6.8) (2555) (43:8) (16.7) (8.8) (0.4) 
1936 SS5TT 253 933 1,490 569 318 14 
% (100) (7.1) (26.1) (41.6) (15.9) (8.9) (0.4) 
1937 hohe 286 1,034 1,678 673 357 14 
% (100) Ci 10 (25.6) (41.5) (16.6) (8.8) (0.4) 
1938 4,090 282 1,038 1,689 704. 366 Tat 
% (100) (6.9) (25-4) - (41.3) 0.> (gee) (8.9) (0.3) 
1939 320 29h. 1,083 1,766 785 379 13 
% (100) (6.8) (25.00) "1G#0.9)) (18.2) (8.8) (0.3) 
190 4 OWT 334 1,222 2,059 87) 406 30 
4 (100) (6.8) (2h), HAU6) (1767) (8.6) (0.6) 
1941 5 ,896 395 1,475 2,522 ghe 509 53 
% (100) (6.7) (25250) Sithi2ey5)) (16.0) (8.6) (0.9) 
1942 (eS 4.88 1,766 3,002 1 on 639 89 
% (100) (6.5) (2326) . (0.2) (19.9) (8.6) (1.2) 
1943 8,176 BS 2,015 3,367e= 1, 3h2 153 126 
% (100) (7.0) (24.7) (41.2) (16.4) (9.2) (1.50 
1944 9,002 612 2, 0ue 3,566 1.774 774 162 
% (100) (6.8) (2335) 1) 4139.6)", W. 00% ) (8.6) (1.8) 
1945 9,239 667 2,200 3,729 1,623 823 197 
% (100) (725) (23.8) (40.4) (17.6) (8.9) (2.9) 
194.6 9,761 728 2, 388 3,821 1,847 905 VE 
% (100) (7-5) (2145), 5 (39,1) 16 0) (9.3) (0.7) 
1947 10,390 Thy. 2,608 4,068 1,968 978 2h. 
(100) (7.2) (2501), 9. (39 -2)0) (18.9) (9.4) (0.2) 

1948 11,943 798 2,930 4,608 ee lal 1,168 28 
% (100) (re) (24.5) (38.6) (20.2) (9.8) (0.2) 
1949 12,757 978 3,106 4,953 2 464 1,227 29 
% (100) (7.7) (24.4) (38.8) (19.3) (9.6) (0.2) 
1950 13,414 1,027 3,295 5,303° 2, 4ee 1,338 29 
(100) Ci. 1) (2b...6 a (39.5) (18.0) (10.0) (0.2) 

1951 15,693 1,145 Tie 6,003 aes 1,518 he 
ig (100 ) (7-3) (24.0) (38.7) (20.0) (CATS (0.3) 
1952 ai jet 1,272 4,153 6,729 3,350 1,663 k7 
% (100) (7-4) (241); 9439.1). Betgsey (9.6) (0.3) 
1953 18,132 14 32 4 469 Tale Sato 1,805 hg 
% (100) (73) (2h Gyan colo wiees) (10.0) (0.3) 
1954, 18 ,209 1, 384 4 637 7,380 2,882 1,875 ; ot 
% (100) (7.6) (25.5) 0 (eOu5) 4 4a eee) (10.3) (0.3) 
1955 19,701 1,457 4,967 T3Q06- Soar 2,006 48 
% (100) (7.4) (25.2) Crosds) (16.8) (10.2) (0.3) 
1956 21,706 1,586 5 463 8 , 622. 3,747 2.239 ke) 
% (100) (Gass), (252) (39, 2) (Glee s})) (10.3) (0.2) 


Note: Personal income is the sum of current receipts of income,whether or not they represent earnings 
from production.It does not include elements of the national income not paid out to persons. 
"Other" includes receipts of income of Canadians temporarily abroad,including military pay. 

Source :1926-1949 - D.B.S.,National Accounts ,1926-1950,p.60. 1950-1956 ~ Ibid, 1950-1956. v.28. 


Personal Income By Sectors 
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The Ontario personal income of $8.6 billion for 1956, was $0.7 billion, 9 per cent, 
higher than the $7.9 billion total of 1955 and showed a nearly four-fold increase over 
the 1939 total of under $1.8 billion. Most of the increase has come during the past 10 
years, with a rise of $4.8 billion between 1946 and 1956. With the booming economic 
conditions which prevailed in 1956, wages, salaries and supplementary labour income 
rose to $6 billion in 1956, $0.6 billion, 11 per cent, above the 1955 total and 
four and a half times above the 1939 total of $1.1 billion. The net income of unin- 
corporated businesses (which includes the net income received by farm operators 
from farm production and the net income of non-farm unincorporated businesses) 
stood at $1,160 million in 1956, an increase of $66 million, 6 per cent, over 1955 
andriearly three times higher than for 1939. Interest, dividends and net rental income 
of persons rose to $928 million in 1956, $65 million, 7.5 per cent, higher than 
in the previous year. 


Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income forms the most important 
sector of personal income, accounting for 69 per cent of the total in 1956, 
compared with 13 per cent for the net income of unincorporated businesses and 11 

» per cent for interest and dividends. The wages and salaries sector has increased 
in relative importance over the last 30 years, while the proportion of the total 
accounted for. by the other two leading sectors has declined considerably. The 
wages group made up 61 per cent of all personal income in 1926 compared with 69 
per cent in 1956, while the net income sector declined from 22 per cent to 13 per 
cent over the same period and the interest sector from 15 per cent to 11 per cent. 


PERSONAL INCOME, BY SECTORS, ONTARIO, 1926-1956 
; (millions of dollars) 


Wages, Salaries & Net Income of Interest, Dividends 
Supplementary Unincorporated & Net Rental 


Year Personal Income Labour Income Business Income Other 
Amount % Amount % “Amount % Amount _% Amount % 
1926 1,569 100 959: 61.1 B5mk es eat 231 14.7 28 1.8 
1927 We, GOO LOOM sat VO 61.3 Sen 2a 24.3 14.6 28 17 
1928 LpfoL a. LOO. yl 10s 61.9 388 = 21.8 262 ue 28 1.6 
1929 L003 1 100) AT oT 63.2 389 20.6 278 aL 29 1.5 
1930 2,798, 100. 137 63.2 Sh Fie TOs 279 15.5 37 Anal 
1931 Ly 56h 100 985 63.1 POO 16.7 270 2793 46 2.9 
1932 WSS MWCO) 810 64.1 188 1.9 214 TRO 51 4.0 
1933 LEO pup LOO 735 61.9 165 13.9 218 18.4 69 5.8 
1934 UN CALS yp Meo) 800 60.8 Pa ieg = lisiealh 228 Lye3 76 5.8 
1935 1,409 100 860 61.0 BSOC VEL TS 236 16.8 83 By) 
1936 TOOL © 100 929 62.3 Ata Ges hy 16.2 TT 5.2 
1937 L67o | 100 E56 62.9 Beg: Ore = S 265 15.8 67 4.0 
1938 1,689 100 1,052 62.3 LOE i. 3 7k 1692 yal hag 
1939 Moo: OO) malooe 61.8 306) RPT 8s 284 16.1 By 4.8 
1940 2,059 1002 “RS259 eulgal 329°" 1670 312 ye 159 Thee 
1941 2,522 TOO™e eT esa 61.6 403 16.0 316 1255 2h9 9.9 
1942 B.0025 OO eons 60.5 Se) aS 319 10.6 34.8 Tawats) 
1943 3,367 100 2,016 59.9 Pullin ebay is 346 10.8 490 1.5 
1944. 2,506.) LOON Ee 0nir SCS Difsh 9 key 360 Oa Die 16.0 
1945 B29) LOOM Fe ony, 54.9 635 17.0 393 10.6 654 ILO 
1946 3,821 100 2,189 Syies Toe) | or 412 10.8 4.88 12.8 
1947 4,068 100 2,584 63.5 789 «19.4 YU48 110 2k7 6.1 
1948 4,608 100 3,010 65.3 932 20.2 he 9.6 22h 4.9 
1949 4,953, 100-33, 246 65.6 966 19.5 hop 9.9 2hg9 5.0 
1950 5303 10C “Se507 66.1 990 18.7 S41 10.2 265 520 
1951 6,083 100 4,090 67.2 i HO) were 592 Dail 291 4,8 
1952 6,729 100 4,585 68.2 1,032 15.3 660 9.8 452 6.7 
1953 Toliie ) 100 82050 69.0 Ob Ss mee red: 704 9.8 465 6.5 
1954 7,380 100 5,044 68.3 994 13.5 785 10.6 Seu eno 
1955 7,906 100 5,378 68.0 1,094 13.9 863 10.9 Bia ae 
1956 8,622 100 5,964 69.2 sco als 928 10.8 570 6.6 


Note: "Other" includes transfer payments (excluding interest) - from governments, charitable 

“~~ contributions from corporations and net bad debt losses of corporations - and military 
pay and allowances, less employer and employee contributions to social insurance and 
government pension funds. 
"Wages, Salaries and Supplementary Labour Income" includes employer and employee 
contributions to social insurance and government pension field. 

Source: 1926-1949 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, National Accounts, 1926-1950, T. 27 - 30. 


1950-1956 - Ibid, 1950-1956, T. 27-30. 


Personal Income By Regions 


Personal income was higher in 1956 than in 1955 in all regions of the Province. 
The increases were around 10 per cent, except for one which was slightly higher and 
for several which were somewhat less. Between 1951 and 1956, personal income increased 
by between one-quarter and one-half in all the regions, compared with somewhat over two- 
fifths for the Province as a whole. Personal income has been higher in every region for 
nearly every year between 1951 and 1956. The exception was 1954, when there was a decline 
in several of the regions. 


ESTIMATED PERSONAL INCOME, ONTARIO, 1951-1956 


~ REGIONS Per Cent Change 


1951' 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 “1956/1951 25° [1955 


(millions of dollars) % : 
Fastern Ontario 620 680 730 770 810 890 43.5 9.9 
Lake Ontario 280 300 320 330 350 390 39.3 11.4 
Metropolitan(1) 2,103 2,389 2,612 2,810 2,966 3,222 bf 4 8.6 
Niagara 830 94.0 990 970 1,060 1,160 39.8 9.4 
Lake Erie 4.80 490 520 520 560 620 29.2 10.7 
Lake St. Clair 520 560 590 60 620 680 30.8 9.7 
Upper Grand River 420 LO 460 70 500 550 31.0 10.0 
Georgian Bay 270 290 300 290 320 340 25.9 6.3 
Northeastern Ontario 380 430 hho 450 4.90 530 39.5 8.2 
Lakehead-Northwestern 180 210 210 210 230 2h.0 33.3 4.3 
Ontario 
Total 6,083 6,729 7.172 7,380 7,906 8,622 41.7 hal 


(1) Estimates for the Metropolitan Region have been adjusted in order to have the total 
of the regional figures add to the provincial totals as shown in National Accounts, 
Income and Expenditure, 1950-1956. 

(2) 1956 date are preliminary. 


Note: Personal income was estimated for the 10 regions, as follows: Provincial gross 
farm income was deducted from wages, salaries and supplementary labor income plus 
net income received by farm operators and non-farm unincorporated business. The 
remainder was distributed regionally on the same basis as the reported income of 
taxpayers for that year. Provincial gross farm income was distributed regionally 
by. applying the percentage increase of the total from 1950 to the given year, to 
regional figures for 1950 as given in the Census of Canada, 1951. Government 
transfer payments were distributed in the same proportion as population for the 
same year. The three sets of regional figures derived from the above calculations 
were then added and the percentage distribution ascertained. These percentages 
were then applied to the Ontario total for interest, dividends and net rental income 
and to military payments. All regional figures were then added and rounded to give 
final estimates for personal income by regions. Estimates for 1956 were obtained 
by applying the 1955 percentage distribution to Ontario's 1956 personal income total 
as shown in National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, 1950-1956. 


Source: Calculated by Ontario Department of Economics. 
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Personal Disposable Income 


The personal disposable income (personal income less federal, provincial and 
municipal direct taxes) of the residents of the Province is estimated at $7.8 bil- 
lion for 1956, $0.6 billion, over 8 per cent, higher than in 1955 and $2.2 billion, 
4O per cent, more than in 1951. Per capita disposable personal income stood at 
$1,437 in 1956, $76 above the 1955 per capita amount. Real disposable income 
(personal disposable income deflated by the consumer price index) for 1956 amounted 
to $6.6 billion, $0.4 billion higher than in 1955. Real per capita disposable in- 
come for 1956 was $1,217, compared with $1,169 in 1955 and $1,061 in 1951. 


Personal disposable income was higher in every region in 1956 than in 1955. 
Indeed, between 1951 and 1956, it increased every year in every region, except for 
one in 1953 and several in 195}. 


ESTIMATED PERSONAL DISPOSABLE INCOME, ONTARIO, 1951-1956 


REGIONS 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955(Prel) 1956(Prel) 
(millions of dollars) 

Eastern Ontario Dies 62h 669 706 TH 811 
Lake Ontario 266 282 301 309 327 364. 
Metropolitan 1,849 2,080 2,289 2,464 2,605 2,806 
Niagara 757 847 895 879 962 1,047 
Lake Erie 451 458 4.84 486 ‘523 S77 
Lake St. Clair 4.83 516 543 515 574 626 
Upper Grand River 395 4o9 429 4.37 466 511 
Georgian Bay 259 276 286 276 305 323 
Northeastern Ontario ' 350 393 KOL 413 450 484. 
Lakehead-Northwestern Ont. 166 193 192 193 212 219 

TOTAL 5,549 6,078 6,489 6,678 7,165 7,768 


Note: Data were calculated by deducting from regional personal income figures, estimates of 
the direct taxes collected in each region. Federal income tax tor Ontario was prorated 
among the regions according to proportions based on the county figures for income tax 
shown in federal Department of National Revenue, Taxation Statistics. (For 1955 and 
1956, the same proportions as for 1954 were used.) Succession duties, both federal and 
provincial, were apportioned among the regions on the basis of county data for provincial 
succession duties paid, obtained from the Comptroller of Revenue, Ontario Treasury 
Department. Motor vehicle permits and licenses were distributed among the regions 
proportionately to the passenger vehicle registration in the region. Miscellaneous federal 
and provincial direct taxes and municipal direct taxes were proportioned among the 
regions according to the distribution of the other taxes. 


Source: Calculated by Ontario Department of Economics. 
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SURVEY OF PRODUCTION 
General Review 


The net value of commodity production in Ontario for 1956 is estimated at around 
$7 billion - the highest total in the Province's history. This amount is $0.6 billion, 
9 per cent, over 1955 and $1.2 billion, 21 per cent, higher than in 1954. It is two and 
three-quarter times the 1945 amount of $2.5 billion and five and a half times the 1938 
figure of $1.3 billion. 


The commodity-producing industries of the Province have accounted for somewhere 
around two-fifths of the net value of production for the whole country every year since 
1938, the first year for which data on this basis are available. In 1956, Ontario's pro- 
portion amounted to 1.3 per cent. 


Expressed in per capita terms, the net value of production was $1, 300 for every man, 
woman and child in Otario, compared with $1,057 for Canada as a whole. The per capita 
net value is higher for Ontario than for any other province. 


Manufacturing continues to be the Province's leading industry,with its 1956 net value 
of $4.8 billion accounting for over 68 per cent of the total of Ontario's commodity- 
producing industries. The 1956 value was nearly $0.4 billion higher than in 1955 and was 
six times the 1938 amount of under $0.8 billion. Construction is now second among the 
industries making up the Survey of Production. Its 1956 total of $1.1 billion accounted 
for 16 per cent of the net value of all commodity-producing industries, and was $170 
million higher than in 1955 and eight times the 1938 total. The net value of production 
for agriculture amounted to over $0.5 billion in 1956 ~ two andtwo-third times the 1938 net 
value, which amounted to less than $0.2 billion. Mining net value for 1956 is estimated 
at around $250 million - $28 million more than in 1955. For electric power, the net value 
came to $210 million, $20 million higher than for 1955. 


The Survey of Production covers the production activities of those industries which 
are chiefly engaged in the actual production of commodities. The activities of such 
industries as transportation, communication, trade, finance and services are excluded, 
except as some of their costs are indirectly reflected in’ the value of the output of the 
commodity-producing industries - for example, the costs of such business services as 
insurance, advertising, telephones, etc. to the commodity-producing industries are included 
in the gross value of their products. The scope of the Survey of Production data is thus 
less embracing than the Gross National Product series which covers all industries. 


The term production as used in the Survey of Production applies to such processes as 
the growing of crops, the mining of metals and other minerals, the catching of fish, the 
conversion of water power into electrical energy, the construction of buildings, and 
manufacturing and processing. Primary production includes agriculture, forestry, fisheries, 
trapping, mining, and electric power, while construction and manufacturing are classified as 
secondary production. 


The value figures shown in the Survey of Production are net value figures. Gross value 
of production figures were at one time shown in the Survey. However, only net value data are 
now shown, as they are generally considered the most significant measure of production. In 
combining value of production figures for a number of industries, it is essential, in order 
to assess accurately the contribution of each industry to the total, that inter-industry 
duplication be eliminated. Net value is computed by deducting from the total value of out- 
put (excluding indirect taxes) for each industry, the cost of materials, fuel, purchased 
electricity and process supplies consumed in the production process. The net value measure~ 
ment is similar, though not strictly comparable, to the concept involved in the contribution 
of each industry to gross national product at factor cost (net income originating plus 
depreciation). 


The reasons for the lack of strict comparability are as follows: The net value data 
in the Survey of Production are on an establishment basis (each unit of a company is treated 
as @ separate entity and classified to the industry in which it operates) while with the 
Gross National Product several factors - salaries and wages, and net income of unincorporated 
businesses - are available on an establishment basis, but three other factors - corporation 
profits, other investment income and depreciation - are only available on a company basis. 
Thus, the adjustment from one series to the other cannot be made. Also, net value data 
include the costs of business services, such as insurance, while in national income accounting, 
the contribution of these services to gross national product at factor cost is classified to 
the non-commodity industries from which they originate. For example, insurance costs form 
part of the net value of production but, in the Gross National Product data, are part of the 
contribution of the insurance industry. 
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net value of production ever 


1956 


Comparison of Net Value of Production in Ontario and the Rest of Canada 
EE ert nn the Rest o1 Canada 


Ontario industries have accounted for somewhere around two-fifths of the Canadian 
y year since 1938, when records first became available. The 
proportion is estimated at around 1 per cent of the total, which is somewhat 


higher than during the later war years and most of the post-war years. Quebec has accounted 
for slightly over one-quarter of the total in the period for which figures are available. 
The British Columbia proportion is now over 9 per cent of the Canadian total, compared 


with somewhat over 8 per cent in 1938. 
8 per cent and by Saskatchewan, more than } 


per cent. 


accounted for riearly 6 per cent of the Canadian total in 195h4. 


Canada 


4 565,668 
(100) 
6,059,445 
(100) 
6,477,905 


7,792,982 
(100) 
9,508 , 665 
(100) 
9,990 , 398 
(100) 
10,757 ,666 
(100) 
13,074 ,797 
(100) 
13,727 ,704 
(100) 
14,545 , 362 
(100) 
14,125 ,207 
(100) 
15,600,000 
(100) 
17,000,000 
(100) 


NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION, CANADA AND THE PROVINCES , 1938-1956 
thousands of dollars 


Nfld. 


Sy ot A, ee aS ran army | Seintnenniiayesnd |, scnaiasenkiel Kighasagenegeng' | EMME apenas! Saaeeine aaa _ 


167,654 37,642 
(252) 


9,570 102,232 
(0:8). wilSe5) 
11,591 
(0.4) 
13,565 124,381 
(0.4) 
11, 344 
(0.2) 
16,284 
(0.3) 
20 , 309 
(0.3) 
205083) 
(0.3) 
21,212 194, 5901! 
(0.3) 
22 , 315 200,550 
(0.3) 


Le SOAy ii 
(@asy) (x6) 
30,819 259,732 
(Ors ees) 
296 ,792 
(203) 
315 , 788 
(203) 
329 ,823 
(253) 
339, 642 


(0.3) (2.4) 


(22 ) 
114,182 
(1.9) 
130,578 
(2.0) 


140,540. 


(2.0) 
141,666 
(x8) ) 


165,718 


(2S) 


186,614 


(2.4) 
214,794 
(2.3) 
214 ,9ke 
(22) 
eke ,112 
(2.2) 
268 ,285 
(2.0) 
266,679 
(2.0) 
262,952 
(1.8) 
258 ,637 
(1.8) 


: The figures shown above for the earlier years h 


752 ,2k9 
(255.5) 
833,967 
(26.2) 
979,738 
(26.3) 
I elebes 
(27.9) 


1,648, 355 


27k) 
1,867 ,886 
(28.8) 
1,949,652 
(28.0) 
1,745 ,989 
(28.1) 
1,790,657 
(27.2) 
2,063, 322 
(26.5) 
2,455 ,408 
(25.8) 
2,567 ,997 
(2507 ) 
2,816,309 
(26.2) 
ey 


3,868 , 81h. 
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value data issued for the construction industry 
Source: 1938,1939 - 
1940,1941 - 


1942-1948 
1949-1952 
1953,1954 
1955 ,1956 


& 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


Ibid, 1938-1950, p.25. 


Ibid, 1938-1951, 
Ibid, 1949-1953, 
Tbid, 1950-1954, 
stimated by the 


Dp. 


Heed. 


cles 


Foiesille. 
Ontario Department of Economics. 
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(43.5) 
(41.5) 
(42.3) 
(44d) 
(40.4) 
(40.8) 


(4.9) 
1,322,952 145,745 2 
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The proportion accounted for by Alberta is around 
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Survey of Production, 1938-1951, p.25. 
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ave been adjusted in accordance with the, revised net 


The net value of production 


Per Capita Net Value of Production 
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than in 1955, double the 1945 figure of $637 and three and a half times the 
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for Canada in the same year. 


since 1938, been considerably 
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$1,057 for Alberta, $1,027 for Brit 
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NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION, PER CAPITA, CANADA AND THE PROVINCES, 1938-1956 
ee EE ROV INCE $7502 1990 


Year Canada Nfld. .9P sor. 
1938 264 102 
1939 283 123 
1940 327 143 
1941 397 119 
1942 520 181 
1943 549 223 
1944 582 223 
1945 516 231 
1946 B55) 23 
1947 621 213 
1948 The 307 
1949 7TH3 231 327 
1950 785 2th Sel 
1951 933 SHH 373 
1952 949 KOL hig 
1953 980 4o2 337 
1954 gah ok 373 


Source: Calculated from Net Value of Production data sh 
population figures from 1938 to 1956. 
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per capita in Ontario reached $1,300 in 1956, $78 more 
$357 shown 
pita net value of $1,300 for Ontario compares with the $1,057 
The Ontario per capita net value has, in nearly every year 
higher than the per capita figure for Canada or for any of 
in 1954, the Ontario figure was $1,138, compared with 
ish Columbia, $882 for Quebec and $924 for Canada as 


Terri- 
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ve 


420 


own in Table on p. H-2 and revised 


Industry Components of Net Value of Production 


The net value of commodity production in Ontario in 1956 is estimated at around $7 
billion, an increase of $0.6 billion, 9 per cent, over 1955 and $1.2 billion, 21 per cent, 
higher than in 1954. This is the highest figure recorded in the Province's history. Manu- 
facturing continues to be the Province's leading industry, with a 1956 net value ‘amounting 
to $4.8 billion, 68 per cent of the total shown for the eight commodity-producing industries. 
Manufacturing has increased greatly in importance since pre-war days; its proportion of the 
provincial total has risen from 59 per cent in 1938. Construction is now the second leading 
iadustry. Its 1956 net value amounted to $1.1 billion, 16 per cent of the total. This is 
eight times the 1938 construction total. Agriculture had a 1956 net value amounting to 
around $0.5 billion, 7 per cent of the provincial total and more than two and a half times 
the 1938 total of $0.2 billion. The 1956 net value of mining products - $250 million - was 
double the 1938 total. The more than $0.2 billion registered for electric power in 1956 
was four times the total 18 years earlier. Primary forest production had a net value of 
$110 million in 1956 - five and two-thirds times the 1938 amount for this industry. 


NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION,BY INDUSTRY, ONTARIO, 1938-1956 
(in thousands of dollars ) 


Electric 
Year Total Agriculture Forestry Fisheries Trapping Mining Power Manufactures Construction 
1938 No. 1,280,943 191,897 195392 2,851 82k 119,445 49,953 757,621 139,000 
ei RP 100) (15.0) (1.5) 0.2) (0.1) (9.3) (3.9) (59.1) (10.9) 
1939 No. 1,322,952 190,306 21,086. 2,515 P50 1 30,90Gm Sa, 10G ot nad 127 ,000 
(100) (14.4) (1.6) (0.2) (0.1): (10.47% 2" (3.9) (59.8) (9.6) 
1940 No. 1,571,923 196,856 So ue es 2.560 2,108 “153 ;097.~ 56,271 1,004. 540 129,000 
(100) (12.5) nO) 0.2) (0.1) (9.8) (3.7) (63.9) (8.2) 
1941 No. 2,029,194 236,479 29,074, 3,031 2,776 158,462 65,316 1,360,056 174 ,000 
% (100 ) (LESP) Ler. 2) (Oot) (720) (3.2) (67.0) (8.6) 
1942 No. 2,451,489 338,461 31,142 3,574 32005 ‘ont 3,090 5 ew TL, Sea OT etn 178,000 
% lOO Pe (Lon0 e(3) 800.1) (0.2) (603) fee (259) (68.2) (7.2) 
1943 No. 2,642,558 316,633 37,104 4,704 4,547 136,890 69,028 1,844,652 229 ,000 
% (100) (1250) Cit) Sa 4(G.2)) (0.2) (52) (2.6) (69.8) (8.6) 
1944 No. 2,749,543 352,523 34,119 4,389 5,336 122,873 69,259 1,930,044 231,000 
(100) (12.8) C2) yon ) (0.2) (4.5) (ene (70.2) (8.4) 
1945 No. 2,546,393 381,052 42,592 =66,, 484 5,088 108,845 72,394 1,720,938 209 ,000 
(100) > » (15.0) CONG pel GAs) (0.2) (4.3) (2.8) (67.6) (8.2) 
1946 No. 2,586,052 405,074 $3,947 5,597 7,793 106,809 73,547 1,659,285 274 ,000 
% (100) (15-7) (CRG eB CORED (0.3) (4.1) (2.8) (64.2) (10.6) 
1947 No. 3,165,307 395,355 65,256 4,803 4,602 123,910 79,367 2,136,014 356 ,000 
Meee ee a (en) F (0.2) (0.1) (3.9) aie (2.5) (67.5) (11.2) 
1948 No. 3,777,362 510,537 78,805 5,683 5,357 136,076 82,896 2,486,008 472,000 
% (100) (13.5) Boye ea ese) (O.2) (3.6) (2.2) (65.8) (12.5) 
1949 No. 4,082,002 536,273 76,958 5,407 3,964 149,500 86,256 2,708,554  1515,000 
% (100) (13.1) (dO (Oey (O.2) (25) (et (66.4) (12.6) 
1950 No. 4,534,266 547,577 79,676 6,252 4,097 161,670 106,852 3,068,142 560,000 
% (100) (12.1) (uaa Out) (0.1) (3.6) (2.4) (OFT) (12.3) 
1951 No. 5,277,350 652,451 88,765 7,035 5,213 178,554 127,319 3,569,400 648 ,613 
% (100) (12.4) (Tye (Ger ) (0.1) (3.4) (2.4) (67.6) (12.3) 
1952 No. 5,478,805 547,082 107,212 {eau 3,657 182,085 140,762 3,811,107 679,483 
% (100) (10.0) (so) (0.2) Cova) (3.3) (2.6) (69.6) (12.4) 
1953 No. 5,984,855 537,569 104,690 17,027 3,869 164,516 164,347 4,130,127 852,710 
(100) (9.0) CS cer Gat) (0.1) (351) (2.7) (69.0) (14.4) 
1954 No 5,822,444 498,547 99,669 7,012 2,683 196,422 179,979 3,930,730 907 ,402 
b (100) (8.6) (1-7) (0.1) - (354). Sed) (67.5) (15.6) 
1955 No. 6,432,899 525,000 102,000" 6,783 4,286 221,563 190,000 4,413,267 » 970,000 
(100) (8.2) (1.6) (0.1) ee (3.4) (2.9) (68.6) (15.1) 
1956 No. 7,023,945 505,000 110,000 5,956 2,999 250,000 210,000 4,800,000 1,140,000 
% (100) (7.2) (1.6) (0.1) - (3.6) (3.0) (68.3) (16.2) 


Note: 1954 figures are preliminary. 
1955 and 1956 net figures were calculated from the preliminary data available for these 
years on the various industries. 
Data for fisheries and trapping are gross values, and for electric power, gross revenues 
less cost of fuel. 


Source: 1938-1939 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics Survey of Production, 1938-1951, Table 6 
1940-1941 - Ibid, 1938-1950, Table 6. ae. eee : 


1942-1948 - Ibid, 1938-1951, Table 4, 
1949 - Ibid, 1939-1953, Table 6. 


1950-1954 - Ibid, 1950-1954, Table 6. 
1955,1956 - Estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 
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The net value of production was hi 
than in any of the years 1955, 


Net Value of Production in the Regions 
mow Same OF _Froduction in the Regions 


1954 or 1951. 


occurred in the Metropolitan Region and amounted to close to $0.7 billion. 
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gher in ever; region in the Province in 1956 
The sharpest rise between 1951 and 1956 


Manufacturing was the leading industry in every region in 19563 the same was the 
Agriculture has been more important in the Lake Erie Region than in any 


case in 1955. 


of the other regions in the four years covered. 


mining and trapping operations has been carried o 


leading region for the fisheries is the Lake St. 


generated in the Niagara Region than in any other region. 


in manufacturing and construction activities. 


ESTIMATED NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION, B 


The bulk of the Province's forestry, 


n in the two northern regions. 


The 


Clair Region. More electric power has been 


, BY, INDUSTRIES, ONTARIO, 1951, 1954 - 1956 


The Metropolitan Region leads 


REGIONS 
Upper 
Eastern Lake Metro- Lake Lake .Grand Georgian N.E. N.W. 
Ontario Ontario politan Niagara frie St.Clair River Bay Ontario Ontario Total 
(thousands of dollars) 

1951 87,000 65,000 58,000 48,000 106,451 67,000 101,000 93,000 20,000 7,000 652,451 
1954 63,000 48,000 4h 000 39,000 87,047 49,000 78,000 70,000 15,000 5,500 498,547 
1955 65,000 50,000 46,000 40,000 96,000 54,000 79,000 73,000 16,000 6,000 525,000 
1956 64,000 49,000 4,000 40,000 87,500 51,000 78,000 71,000 15,000 5,500 505,000 
1951 4,300 3,800 _1,200 350 700 150 250 3,700) 938,315 36,000 88 ,765 
1954. 4,800 4,300 1,400 400 800 200 300 ¥,200 42,869 ho,400 99 ,669 
1955 4,900 =, 400 1,400 400 800 200 300 4,300 43,900 41,400 102,000 
1956 5,300 4,700 1,500 400 900 200 . 300 4,600 47,400 44,700 110,000 
1951 103 356 13 493 989 1,685 85 1,143 836 1,332 7,035 
1954 63 227 3 630 991 2,022 gL 1,596 TK9 ~=1,0h40 7,012 
1955 61 286 2 74h 1,033 2,276 76 762 438 1,105 6,783 
1956 55 2ho 2 650 894 2,000 60 (L5 390 950 5,956 
1951 467 31 65 14.8 akg THe 29 333° 5558 | (25256 Byes 
1954 315 113 39 88 150 ks 14 21h 767 938 2,683 
1955 513 195 65 118 196 61 22 S76. 4,256, 150% k 286 
1956 321 176 45 Ti 119 38 14 272 919 1,014 2,989 
1951 2,900 1,700 2,300 4,000 1,000 3,300 500 300 149,554 13,000 178,554 
1954 3,500 2,000 5,400 4,500 1,600 1,900 1,300 1,000 162,822 12,h00 196,422 
1955 3,900 2,200 6,100 5,000 1,800 2,200 1,400 1,100 183,863 14,000 221,563 
1956 4,500 2,500 6,500 55500 2,000 2,500 1,500 1,300 207,700 16,000 250,000 
1951 32,200 2,900 16,900 35,659 - 6 - 1,700 23,000 14,900 127,319 
1954 48,800 3,200 22,000 53,579 - 4,100 - 2,000 28,100 18,200 179,979 
1955 37,600 2,500 16,500 92, 300 - 800 " 1,500 21,300 17,500 190,000 
1956 41,600 2,700 18,300 102,100 - 800 - 1,700 23,500 19,300 210,000 
1951 194,590 121,155 1,270,878 713,914 159,388 425,314 221,417 57,535 288,676 116,533 3,569,400 
1954 226,750 147,400 1,530,500 730,050 183,700 420,150 240,300 67,150 285,180 99,550 3,930,730 
1955 245,000 160,000 1,678,267 850,000 200,000 500,000 280,000 75,000 310,000 115,000 4,413,267 
1956 270,000 180,0001,800,000 930,000 225,000 545,000 300,000 80,000 345,000 125,000 4,800,000 
1951 72,000 33,000 219,613 86,000 43,000 51,000 34,000 36,000 51,000 23,000 648,613 
1954 108,000 45,000 302,402 119,000 59,000 70,000 47,000 50,000 75,000 32,000 907,402 
1955 114,000 48,000 324,000 127,000 63,000 75,000 51,000. 53,000 81,000 34,000 970,000 
1956 143,000 56,000 375,000 147,000 72,000 88,000 58,000 61,000 101,000 39,000 1,140,000 
1951 393,560 227,942 1,568,969 888,564 311,777 548,586 357,281 193,711 572,939 214,021 5,277,350 
1954 455,228 250,240 1,905,744 947,247 333,288 547,417 367,005 195,760 610,487 210,028 5 822 , ub 
1955 470,974 267,581 2,072,334 1,115,562 362,829 634,537 411,798 209,038 657,737 230,509 6,432,899 
1956 528,776 295,316 2,2h5,347 1,225,721 388,413 689,536 437,874 220,587 740,909 251,464 7,023,945 


are preliminary, while 1955 and 1956 totals are estimates. 
the calculations, it sometimes happened, for the smaller figures, that a difference between 
one year and the next would disappear. 


To make the totals of the regional figures add to Dominion Bureau of Statistics totals for the Province, 
adjustments were made in the figures for the region with the highest total. 
Manufacturing net value figures were obtained from the county figures given in Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, The Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Geographical Distribution for 1951 and 195k. 

Fishing and trapping estimates are based on data obtained in the files of the Ontario Department of Lands 


and Forests. 


construction labor force, adjusted for the later years. 
regional figures given in the Mining gection of this Survey. 
Source: Calculated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 


Agriculture data were based on farm tash income data and electrical power on the amount of 
energy generated by the central electric stations located in each region. 


Forestry figures are based on 
the 1951 Census breakdown of the labor force engaged in forestry and construction data on the 1951 


The estimates for mining are based on the 
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AGRICULTURE 
General Review 


The farm cash income of $749 million obtained by the farmers of the Province in 
1956 was slightly over the 1955 amount and three and a half times above 1939. The 
1956 total was the second highest in the Province's history. Farmers' income in kind, 
amounting to $129 million, reached the highest level ever recorded, in 1956. 
Gross farm income for 1956 was the highest in the Province's history except tor 1951. 
The leading components making up farm cash income were livestock and poultry, which 
together comprised nearly half the provincial total. Sales of cattle and calves 
accounted for nearly half the livestock and poultry total. Dairy products formed the 
second most important group, with 1956 sales amounting to one-fifth of the provincial 
total, while sales of vegetables and field crops accounted for more than one-seventh 
of the total. 


Farms in the Province numbered nearly 141,000 in 1956 and occupied 19.9 million 
acres. The average area of each farm was 141] acres. 


Ontario farms showed a total of 2.9 million cattle in 1956, the highest number in 
the Province's history. Horses continued to decline and pigs were fewer than in 1951. 
Sheep, hens and turkeys were all more numerous in 1956 than in 1951, while ducks and 
geese were fewer. 


The total amount of milk produced on Ontario farms in 1956 was valued at nearly 
$164 million, $4 million more than’ in 1955 and was three times the 1939 total. About 
three-fifths of the milk produced is used in manufacturing processes, while two-fifths 
goes into fluid sales or is used on the farm. 


The production of creamery butter on Ontario farms amounted to 79 million pounds 
in 1956, while the output of cheddar cheese totalled 53 million pounds. 


The climate, land forms, and soils of southern Ontario are generally favourable 
to agriculture. Only a few areas, such as the steep slopes of the Niagara Escarpment, 
the rough moraines and shallow solls of the limestone plains in parts of the Upper St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa Valley Regions, and the Canadian Shield, are definitely unfavourable. 
Many areas close to the large lakes sare free from frost hazard and have deep loamy, 
easily-worked soils. 


An outstanding feature of Ontario agriculture is its increasing mechanization. 
This process has been assisted by the decline in the cost of hydro-electric power - 
rural electricity rates were reduced by more than half between 1939 and 1944. The 
provincial government grants towards the capital cost of lines and equipment used for 
distributing electricity in the rural areas has resulted in power becoming available 
to most Ontario farms. The number of farms using hydro in 1956 was more than two and 
a half times the 1944 total while, in the same period, the average consumption per farm 
has more than doubled. This means that the average use per farm of electricity-using 
equipment must have about doubled during this period. The mechanization of field 
equipment has also increased, as indicated by the two fold advance, between 1941 and 
1951, in the number of tractors on Ontario farms - from 35,000 to 105,000. 


Although there has been a considerable decrease in the farm labor force during 
the last 20 or so years, the output per man has risen considerably. For example, 
comparing 1954 and the pre-war period, the number of agricultural workers was only 
73 per cent as great, but as the physical volume of agricultural production in the 
Province was 28 per cent higher, the output per farm worker was three-quarters higher 
in 1954 than pre-war. Factors playing a part in this increased output per farm worker 
include the greater mechanization of farm work, a more liberal use of fertilizers, 
larger farms, and the abandonment of some low productivity farms. 


A tacvor in the economic importance of Ontario agriculture, as measured by cash 
income, is its degree of commercialization (that is the extent to which farming is 
carried on for cash remuneration rather than for satisfying the needs of the farmer 
directly). Although self-sufficient farming is still carried on to some degree in parts 
of Ontario, it is confined mainly to the more remote areas of Northern Ontario. Farming 
on the cash crop basis is highly developed near the metropolitan areas of Toronto, 
Hamilton, Ottawa and Windsor, having sprung up in response to heavy demands for milk and 
other dairy products, meat, eggs, fruits and vegetables. Specialized cash crops have 
been developed in certain areas - such as tobacco in Norfolk County in the Lake Erie 
Region, early vegetables in the Border Region and fresh fruit and canning crops in the 


Niagara Region. 
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Elsewhere in the Province, a basic cash crop may be combined with other types of 
farming on a small scale to satisfy family needs. This permits more flexibility in 
adjusting to business fluctuations than in the Prairie Provinces, for instance, where 
farming is almost completely specialized. The specialization that does exist at present 
in Ontario agriculture is of the type which develops only at a comparatively late stage. 
It is the result of adaptation to the special physical and economic character of each 
region rather than to a general scarcity of labor and ‘capital or a heavy dependence on 
a distant foreign market as in the.earlier stages of development. A tendency to practice 
mixed farming, to combine several types of farm enterprises, some of which are more 
lucrative or more reliable than others, has become general in the mature agricultural 
areas of Ontario. This represents an attempt to avoid wide fluctuations in farm income 
and to conserve fertility. 


The ‘value of products sold per farm in Ontario is high. Almost half of Ontario's 
farms sold over $2,500 of farm produce in 1950 compared to only one-quarter of the farms 
in Quebec. Gross value of products per farmexceeds even that in the highly commercialized 
area of the Prairie Provinces. An acre of farm land in Ontario produces. more in dollars 
than an acre elsewhere in Canada. The produce carries a higher value in relation to bulk, 
and is sold in more accessible markets. The main trend of agriculture in Ontario is 
towards intensive development of land rather than expansion into new territories. 


One reason for the higher gross value of products per acre in Ontario is the emphasis 
on dairying and livestock raising rather than on grain growing. Grains such as wheat, oats, 
barley, rye and flax contributed in 1956 only 1.6 per cent of the total cash income from 
farm products in Ontario. compared to 28.9 per cent for the whole of Canada. On the other 
hand, the bulk of Ontario's farm cash income is derived from livestock and poultry, which 
accounted for /:7 per cent of the total cash income from farm produéts amounting to $749 
million in 1956. ‘in Canada as a whole, 34 per cent of farm cash income came from livestock 
and poultry. Specialty crops, such as tobacco and soybeans, which produce more dollars per 
acre than other crops, are also proportionately more important in Ontario than in the rest 
of Canada. Almost all the tobacco produced in Canada comes from Ontario, where it contributed 
eight per cent of farm cash income in 1956. Of the acreage of soybeans sown in Canada, 98.5 
per cent was in Ontario. 


Related to this intensive use of land is the fact that farms in Ontario are generally 
smaller than in the rest of Canada. In 1956, the average area per farm in the Province was 
141.4 acres, less than half the average of 302.5 for Canada, but larger than Quebec's 
average of 129.8 acres. In the Prairie Provinces, the average farm size was 546.1 acres. 
The proportion of improved land to farm area in Ontario was 61 per cent, compared to 53 per 
cent tn Quebec and 58 per cent in the Prairie Provinces. The area of improved land is 
actually more indicative of the extent of farming operations than total farm land. 


The marketing aspects of agriculture in Ontario differ from those in other farming 
regions. With urban residents comprising about three-quarters of the provincial population, 
town and city consumers in the Province provide the dominant source of demand. Farming 
supplements other economic activity. The one-tenth of Ontario's labor force engaged in 
farming produces for a market composed mainly of workers and their dependents whose liveli- 
hoods are earned in the manufacturing, construction, services, mining and forest industries. 
It is difficult to estimate the amount of farm produce marketed. outside of the country 
by individual provinces. Animals and animal products,the: leading farm commodities in 
Ontario, are at present relatively insignificant as Canadian exports. The dependence 
on home rather than international outlets tends to provide more stable markets for 
Ontario products than those catered to by producers of world staples. However, the 
export market is sufficiently important to Ontario farmers to make its fluctuations 
evident in the total farm cash income of the Province. Since the Second World War, 
Ontario's export markets have been reshaped. The United States has replaced Great 
Britain, limited by exchange difficulties, as the country's most important customer. 

In 1956, 68 per cent of Canadian exports of animals and. animal products went to the 
United States, compared with 6 per cent to the United Kingdom. 


Aside from the position of agriculture itself in the economy of 

Ontario, the role which it pleys in supplying raw materials for use in manufacturing 
is an important one. About 25 per cent of all Ontario manufacturing firms and one- 
seventh of manufacturing employees are engaged in processing agricultural products, 
mainly from Ontario farms. Slaughtering and meat packing, flour and feed milling, 
cheese and butter making, fruit and vegetablé canning are major industries in Ontario. 
The largest of these is slaughtering and meat packing. The flour and feed industries 
utilize grain from outside the Province, but other food processing industries depend 
almost entirely on raw materials produced within Ontario. Other manufacturing indus- 


tries dependent on agricultural commodities include the making of bread and other 
bakery products, the manufacture of biscuits and confectionery, brewing,the manu- 
facture of tobacco and tobacco products and tanning. Together. industries processing 
Ontario farm products are responsible for almost one-fifth of the value of all manu- 
facturing factory shipments in the Province. In addition, a number of large industries, 
such as the motor vehicle and furniture groups, use certain agricultural materials in 
the manufacture of their products. 


Another important aspect of agriculture in the economy of the Province is the 
market which it creates for the products of urban manufacturing. Not only do farmers 
require consumer goods but they are also purchasers of producer goods of a type and 
to an extent different from those required by the urban population. The production of 
machinery, fence wire, stable fencing, prepared feeds and artificial fertilizers depends 
mainly on the farm market. In addition,certain commercial and other services are related 
to agriculture. Farm products require railway,road and water transportation. The 
marketing of farm goods makes an important contribution to the industrial life of the 
Province. 


Aside, therefore, from the importance of agriculture as indicated by the proportion 
of the labor force engaged in it and the value of production, net income and capital 
investment directly involved, the fact that Ontario farmers use modern production methods 
which involve capital expenditure and that their products for the most part enter 
commercial channels, means that the influence exerted by agriculture on other sections 
of the economy is considerable. 


Agricultural production has been a stabilizing influence in the Province during 
periods of economic decline. The demand for agricultural commodities is relatively 
inelastic. Agencies engaged in transporting and distributing goods and interested in 
volume depend increasingly on agriculture in periods of declining industrial production. 


The vast area of the Province gives rise to wide variations in climate and land forms, 
and therefore in types of agricultural activity. Most of the area suitable for farming 
is confined to the southern part of the Province where the climate is moderated by the 
proximity of the Great Lakes and where the soil is generally fertile. Southwestern and 
Kastern Ontarioare by far the most important agricultural sectionsof the Province. In 
southwestern Ontario are several large sandy tracts - the most notable being in Norfolk, 
east Elgin, south Oxford and west Brant counties - being extensively used for tobacco 
growing. The soils of part of the lake plains areaof the Lake St. Clair Region have a 
high organic content and are well adapted to the growing of cash crops. Oxford County 
and some of the neighbouring counties are important for dairying. The narrow strip of 
land surrounding the western end of Lake Ontario, protected by the Niagara Escarpment 
and favourably influenced by the lake,enjoys a long growing season and is largely devoted 
to fruit and vegetable growing. Another important agricultural area includes parts of the 
Lake Ontario and Eastern Ontario Regions. Handicapped by drainage problems in the growing 
of field crops, these regions emphasize dairy farming and cattle raising. They are the 
leading producers of cheddar cheese in Ontario.The Eastern Ontario and Lake Ontario Regions 
rank third and fourth in butter production, after the Upper Grand River and Georgian Bay 
Regions. In parts of the Eastern Ontario Region, the emphasis has shifted to beef cattle 
raising, both for slaughter and as breeding stock for the American market. 


Less intensively developed areas with agricultural potentialities lie inthe North- 
eastern Ontario Region. The Little Clay Belt in the District of Timiskaming, has a 
relatively long growing season and fair drainage. Farming is diversified with potatoes 
representing one of the best cash crops. The area depends on local mining and lumbering 
towns for its markets. Most of the agricultural land in the Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario 
Region is in the Thunder Bay District, within a few miles of the Lakehead cities, and 
here dairying is important. There is a small pocket of farmland around Nipigon and 
another at Upsala, about 70 miles northwest. 


In general, there is great diversity in the importance and type of agriculture 
in the various economic regions. Differences in soil, climate, topography and 
proximity to markets are decisive factors. 


T-4. 
Number and Area of Occupied Farms 


The number of farms at the 1956 Census date stood at 140,602 - a drop of 9,318, 6 per 
cent, from the 1951 total of 149,920 and 71,506, 34 per cent, less than the maximum number 
counted at any Census date in this century - 212,108 in 1911. After an increase of 8,054 
between 1901 and 1911, the number of farms in the Province declined continually between 
1911 and 1956, with the sharpest decrease occurring between 1941 and 1951. The decrease 
stems from a number of reasons: urban developments, the joining of farms to get a better 
unit; and the abandonment of farms - mostly in sections far from markets, particularly 
where.the land does not lend itself to mechanization. As well, there was a change in 
the definition of farms between the 1941 and 1951 Censuses, which accounted for a decline 
of about 4,000 farms. 

Ontario farms occupied some 19.9 million acres in 1956. Farm acreage continued 
to rise between 1901 and 1931, increasing by 1.5 million acres from 21.3 million acres 
to 22.8 million acres in that period. A decline of 1 3/4 million acres ensued over the 
next 20 years, with the 1951 total standing at 20.9 million acres. A further decline of 
1 million acres occurred between 1951 and 1956. 


With the smaller decrease in acreage than in number of farms, the average area 
per farm increased considerably between 1901 and 1956, rising from 104.6 acres per 
farm to 141.4 acres per farm. The average size of Ontario farms rose steadily during 
every decade between 1901 and 1951, except between 1901 and 1911, when there was a 
drop of 0.1 acres per farm. Between 1951 and 1956, there was an increase of 2.2 
acres in average farm size. 


The number of farms varies considerably among regions. At the 1956 Census, the 
Eastern Ontario Region had the largest number of farms - 22,798 (a drop of 1,840, 7.5 
per cent from 1951). The Georgian Bay Region contained 19,915 farms, (1,037, 5 per 
cent, fewer than in 1951). The Lake Erie Region ranked third with 16,720 farms (251 
fewer than 5 years before), followed closely by the Upper Grand River Region with 
16,652 (578 less than at the previous Census count). 15,978 farms were located in 
the Lake Ontario Region (1,047 below the 1951 total). In the Lake St. Clair Region 
were 14,958 farms (317 under 1951). Containing the lowest number of farms among the 
southern regions were Niagara - 12,471 (568 fewer than in 1951) - and Metropolitan - 
10,039 (1,853 below the previous Census total). The number of farms in Northeastern 
Ontario was 7,946 (1,167 under 1951) and in Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario, 3,125 
(660 below the 1951 total). id 


The farm acreage was lower in every region in 1956 than in 1951. The greatest 
decreases took place in the Eastern Ontario Region (from 4,191,797 to 3,956,796 acres), 
the Georgian Bay Region (from 3,339,263 to 3,173,881 acres), and in the Metropolitan 
Region (from 1,306,075 to 1,171,423 acres). In a few of the regions - notably the 
Lake St. Clair, Lake Erie, the Upper Grand and the Niagara - the declines were rela- 
tively small. There were considerable drops in total acreage in the two northern 
regions. 


Regarding the proportion of farms and of acreage in each region, we find that 
the Eastern Ontario Region had the highest proportion in 1956 - 16 and 20 per cent, 
respectively. The Georgian Bay Region was next, with 14 per cent of the number of 
farms and 16 per cent of the farm area. Third was the Lake Erie Region (12 per cent 
and 10 per cent, respectively) followed by the Upper Grand River Region (12 per cent 
and ll per cent, respectively). The two northern regions together contained 8 per 
cent of the number of farms and 11 per cent of the Province's farm area. 


The average farm size was higher in 1956 than in 1951 in every region except 
one - the Georgian Bay Region, where the average acreage remained the same, at 159.4 
acres. The largest increase in average size occurred in the Northeastern Region 
(from 187.0 to 197.7 acres), the Metropolitan Region (from 109.8 to 116.7 acres) and 
the Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario Region (from 187.1 to 192.2 acres ). 


NUMBER, AREA AND AVERAGE AREA OF OCCUPIED FARMS, ONTARIO, CENSUS YEARS, 1901 ='1956 
—— Ee NO IE 


1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1956 

Total Number (Units ) 204 ,054 212,108: 198,053 192,174 178,204 149,920 140,602 
Total Area (acres) 21,349,524 22,171,785 22,628,901 22,840,898 22,387,981 20,880,054 19,879,646 
Av'ge Area (acres) 104.6 104.5 Tue 118.9 125.6 139.2 141.4 
Aréa Operated by 

Owner (acres ) 18,173,877 19,192,707 20,062,319. 19,882,769-19,023,994 18,632,732 
Percentage of Area 

Operated by Owner (4%) 85.1 86.6 88.7 87.0 85.0 89.2 
Note: "Area operated by Owner" includes the area operated by a manager. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Volume VI (Part Th) Tables us 
Census of Canada, 1956. 


NUMBER, AREA AND AVERAGE AREA OF FARMS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 AND 1956 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total Number of Farms Total Area of Farms Average 
of % of Area Per 
Number Ontario Total Area Ontario Total Farm 


(Salts). "5 eo ~=(<tsC eres) “Gy eC (aeren) 


EASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Ottawa Valley 


Carleton 1951 3,104 on 473,644 2.3 152.6 
1956 2,743 a9 LW 509 Ae: T628 
Lanark 1951 2,170 1.4 529,069 PIES 243.8 
1956 2,183 ee 516,08L - 2.6 236.4 
Prescott Ui AP AS ae ST .068 7 1.3 124.6 
1956 1,900 1:3 256,580 as 13550 
Renfrew 1951 St De 828 ,056 4.0 231.6 
1956 3,200 Dys T4352 (2 a7 232.3 
Russell TOES AL ILS 12 208 , 927 tLe) 11:30 
1956 1,650 Wz 206 ,898 alge Lies 125.4 
Sub-total RAS os MES FATS '5) 8.5 2310, TOs Wade 180.6 
1956 11,676 G13 OCT, 310m ealOnO 185.6 

B - Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas 1951 1,881 9) 226,963 weal VEOH) 
1956 1,801 18 220,465 Teas 122.4 
Frontenac 1951 2 ,262 1.6 502,907 2.4 222.3 
1956 2,063 ISS) 455,704 Das 220.9 
Glengarry 1951 1,913 13 264 , 383 153 138.2 
1956 1,887 3 269,727 Ths 142.9 
Grenville 1951 1,499 ig@ 2027 , 642 ail lah, 
1956 1,439 10. 215,661 aR Aa! 149.9 
Leeds 1951 2,380 alee 426,616 2.0 (as) 
1956 2,246 1G UD 507 eet 183.2 
Stormont 1951 1,908 ie 232,522 Sa 121.9 
1956 1,686 ee 216 , 392 few 128.3 

Sub-total HOP elas 7.9 1,881 ,033 9.0 15C/Gun 
TO56:  Liiep 7.9 1,789,456 9.0 160.9 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO 1951 24,638 16.4 POI Oy me 2On: One 
HOS CM ee OC mmLORe 33056, (90 19.9 17326 
LAKE ONTARIO 

Durham 1951 2,283 ve /5 323,765 ibn niles, 
1956 peep 6 312,765. 6 138.9 
Haliburton 1951 350 One 78, 349 0.4 223.9 
1956 331 (Og) (Ones 0.4 228.2 
Hastings 1951 3,600 2.4 651,131 3.1 180.9 
1956 3,229 233 604,769 3.0 LOT.3 
Lennox & Addington 1951 2,058 augyh 361,891 Tear 175.8 
1956 1,858 te 333,401 ia 179-4 
Northumberland 1951 2,761 1.8 395 ,496 1.9 143.2 
1956 2,660 9 381,913 1.9 143.6 
Peterborough 1951 2,043 HoH! 358,766 Lali LISe6 
1956 1,854 153 34.3 , 330 iow 185.2 
Prince Edward 1951 1,616 Deut 218, 329 Te) ale hsraal 
1956 1,594 on 219,270 aly 137.6 
Victoria 1951 25314 IAS 477,508 2.3 206.4 
1956 22261 136 466,908 oak 2IP ok 
TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO 1O51  LTRO25 alee PEO65,235) ABR 168.3 
£956, 15; O7oume Ly 2,737, ,ce0ee 13.5 171.4 


I-6 ‘ 


NUMBER, AREA AND AVERAGE AREA OF FARMS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 AND 1956 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total Number of Farms Total Area of Farms Average 
of % of Area Per 
Number Ontario Total Area Ontario Total Farm 
(units) (%) (acres ) (%) (acres) 
METROPOLITAN 
Halton 1951 2,035 1.4 204 ,579 190 100.5 
1956 Lee L.2 186,502 0.9 108.9 
Ontario 1951 3,315 2.2 KUT, 391 2.1, 1336s 
1956 3,093 eye 411,976 Lei 13362 
Peel 1951 2,311 1.65 256,801 ne, Dba 
1956 1,892 13 227 ,872 10. 120.4 
York 1951 4 231 eis: 403, 304 eo 95.3 
1956 3, 342 2.4 345,073 dae, 103.3 
TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 1951 11,892 7.9 1,306,075 ae 109.8 
1956 ~=10,039 Ted sag Ae 5.9 116.7 
NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 
Brant 1951 2,236 1.5 223,402 agi 99.9 
1956 2,079 Ie 21G 20 dea 105.2 
Wentworth 1951 2,895 eS) 232,659 scaly 80.4 
1956 eae den 149 215,48) ate 79.8 
Sub-total TOSSED 5. 134, 3.4 456,061 2.2 88.9 
1956 4,780 3.4 434,191 2.2 90.8 
B - Niagara 
Haldimand 1951 2,370 1.6 278 , 378 ees 117.5 
1956 2,305 16 277,181 1.4 120Re 
Lincoln 1951 3,503 eae 178, 614 0.9 51.0 
1956 3,467 2.5 170,681 0.9 49.2 
Welland 1951 2,035 iho 155 4d Ory 76.4 
1956 1,919 1.4 144 818 0.7 pres 
Sub-total 1951 7,908 Sas! 612 4.36 PRS Tite: 
1956 7,691 565 592,680 3.0 Blvd 
TOTAL, NIAGARA 1951, 213),039 Sirf 1,068 ,497 5 al: 81.9 
1956 =:12,471 8.9 OZ OROEL be 82.3 
LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 1951 3,526 2,3 421,379 2.0 119.5 
1956 3,491 2.5 418,077 mee 119.8 
Middlesex 1951 5 TTT Be 730,459 3,5 126.4 
1956 5,543 3.9 717 , 361 3.6 129.4 
Norfolk 1951 3,657 2.4 345 421 AG o4.5 
1956 3,760 eae 34,7 ,603 nie? 92.4 
Oxford 1951 4 O11 2.7 459,805. - eee) 114.6 
1956 3,926 2.8 454,009 aie) 115.6 
TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 1951 16,971 aria) 1,957 , O64 9.4 115.3 
1956 16,720 11.9 1,937,050 9.7 TG AC) 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 
Essex 1951 5,316 3.6 375 ,636 1.8 70.7 
1956 D3 ake 3.8 377,144 1.9 71.0 
Kent 1951. Dy 343 EPP) 953,931 2.7 104.3 
1956 5,125 3.6 550,592 2.8 107.4 
Sub-total 195." 10,629 ied 929 , 567 4S 87.5 
1956 =. 10,437 T.4 927 ,736 kev 88.9 


NUMBER, AREA AND AVERAGE AREA OF FARMS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 AND 1956 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


LAKE ST. CLAIR (cont'd) 
B - Lambton 


Lambton 1951 
1956 
Sub-total 1951 
1956 
TOTAL, LAKE ST.CLAIR 1951 
1956 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron 1951 
1956 
Perth 1951 
1956 
Waterloo 1951 
1956 
Wellington 1951 
1956 
TOTAL, UPPER GRAND 1951 
RIVER 1956 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 
Bruce 1951 
1956 
Dufferin 1951 
1956 
Grey 1951 
1956 
Simcoe 1951 
1956 
Sub-total 1951 
1956 
B - Highlands 
Muskoka 1951 
1956 
Parry Sound 1951 
1956 
Sub-total 1951 
1956 


TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 1951 
1956 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Clay Belt 


Cochrane 1951 
1956 

Nipissing 1951 
1956 

Timiskaming 1951 
1956 

Sub-total 1951 
1956 


Total Number of Ferns 


Number Ontario Total 


(units) 
4 646 
4 521 


646 
4521 


‘15,275 


14,958 


Otte 
5 hh3 
k 357 
4,302 
2,638 
2,602 
4463 
4, 305 


17 ,230 
16,652 


4 682 
same 
2,132 
203 
6,153 
6,154 
5,789 
5 ,588 


18 ,756 
18 ,216 


655 
486 
1,541 
D213 


2,196 
1,699 


20,952 
19,915 


2,198 
Wee 
1,403 
1,124 
1,589 
BIS, 


5,190 
i ha 


° 
(acres ) 
Sak 613,215 
3.2 605 , 142 
Shell 613,215 
Bie 605 , 142 
10.2 1,542 ,782 
10.6 1,532,878 
3.8 783,556 
3.9 775,063 
2.9 Du Soe 
3-0 510,192 
ibs} 291,789 
1.8 290 ,999 
360 606 ,630 
cee 594,972 
11.5 2,197, 308 
igh le) 2,171,226 
3.1 T#9 196 
3.2 Thk , 028 
hey 327 , 762 
1.4 309 ,992 
Beak 963,068 
4 955,077 
3.9 TTT 432 
4.O 759, 358 
12.5 2,817 ,458 
TSO) 2,768 455 
0.5 132,678 
053 101 ,087 
1.0 389,127 
0.9 304 , 339 
1.5 521,805 
tea 405,426. 
14.0 3,339,263 
phe 3,173,881 
1.5 333,405 
Tee 300 , 767 
0.9 276,062 
0.8 229 ,582 
sgh 296 ,398 
ikea 302 , O46 
3.5 905 ,865 
3. 832 , 395 
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Total Area of Farms 
of 
Area Ontario Total 
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Ww 


ome) 
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FF BPE Pe PPE 
« « a) eee 
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Average 
Area, Per 
Farm 


acres)" 


132.0 
133.9 


132.0 
133-9 


101.0 
102.5 


135.8 
the 4 
1187.3 
118.6 
110.6 
slates! 
135.9 
138.2 


Ee eri) 
130.4 


160.0 
167.5 
15S ih 
152.6 
156.5 
155.2 
134.3 
135-9 


150.2 
152.0 


202.6 
208.0 
252.5 
250.9 


237.6 
238.6 


159.4 
159.4 


es 
169.7 
196.8 
206.1 
186.5 
194.2 


174.5 
187.4 


NUMBER, AREA AND AVERAGE AREA OF FARMS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 AND 1956 
re Tames nk Pace te a ana aa ats i hla) easel eee LE a Aletta le 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Total Number of Farms Total Area of Farms Average 
of % of Area Per 
Number Ontario Total Area Ontario Total Farm 


(units) “““(#)———«C(weves)— (#)~—=“‘C acres) 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO (cont'd) 
B - Nickel Range 


Manitoulin 1951 956 0.6 290,154 1.4 303.5 
1956 988 OT 282 ,106 1.4 285.5 
Sudbury 1951 1,634 ed 28) , 744 1.4 174.3 
1956 1,402 1.0 246,984 i. 176.2 
Sub-total 1951 2,590 a7 574,898 2.8 222.0 
1956 2,390 aay) 529,090 27 221.4 
C - Sault 

Algoma 1951 Usioo5 0.9 222,995 ala 167.3 
1956 1,115 0.8 209 , 645 1.0 188.0 
Sub-total 1951 aes) 0.9 222 995 “ae § 167.3 
1956 apes 85) 0.8 209,645 160 188.0 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONT.1951 yale! Oak 1,703,758 8.2 187.0 
1956 7,946 227 01,571,130 T9 197 -T 

LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Kenora 1951 Diop 0.4 nT OO 0.6 Pised 
1956 4.62 0.3 101,881 0.5 220.5 
Rainy River 1951 Ayal 0.9 312,699 1.5 228.4) 
1956 SLEPT 0.8 273,378 shal 232.3 
Thunder Bay 1951 1,863 ge 278,156 hes) 149.3 
1956 1,486 Real! 225 ,ebk ead 15226 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD-NORTH- 1951 3,785 2.5 708 ,275 3.4 LOT al 
WESTERN ONTARIO 1956 3,125 2.2 600 ,503 3.0 192.2 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO 1951 149,920 100.0 20,880,054 100.0 139.2 
1956 140,602 100.0 19,879,646 100.0 141.4 


Note: For Census purposes, a farm is defined as a holding on which agricultural operations 
are carried out and which is: (1) three acres or more in size,or (2) from one to 
three acres in size and with 1955 agricultural production valued at $250 or more. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1956, Number and Area of Farms, p-44. 
ROBE a ee ae SN en EA Et 


Livestock and Poultry on Farms 


The number of several kinds of livestock and poultry on Ontario farms was much 
higher at the 1956 Census date than in 1951 while other kinds were to be found in 
smaller numbers. The greatest increase was in cattle, which rose by 436,000, 18 per 
cent, to 2.9 million. Sheep were 34,000, 9 per cent, higher, rising to 394,000. 
Marking the ever-growing mechanization of Ontario farms, horses declined drastically 
from 261,000 in 1951 to 140,000 in 1956, a fall of 121,000, or nearly half. The number 
of swine fell by 207,000 to 1.5 million. In the poultry group, the number of hens 
increased by nearly 1.2 million,5 per cent, to over 24.9 million. The raising of 
turkeys assumed more importance, with an increase in their number of nearly three- 
quarters of a million over the five year period,to over 1.4 million in 1956. The 
numbers of both geese and ducks fell considerably. Comparing 1911 and 1956, cattle 
was the only stock the numbers of which increased between the two dates. The number of 
hens nearly doubled over the 45-year period, while turkey flocks more than tripled in 
size. 


Horses declined in number in every region between 1951 and 1956 - in some instances, 
by a half or more. In 1956, farms in the Eastern Ontario Region had the largest number 
of horses (37,209), followed by the Georgian Bay Region (21,458). Cattle are to be found 
in large numbers in several regions - Eastern Ontario Region, 556,128 in 1956; Georgian 
Bay Region, 534,291; Upper Grand River Region, 479,086; Lake Ontario Region, 343,398; and 
Lake Erie Region, 311,649. The number of cattle increased in every region between 1951 
and 1956. The Upper Grand River Region had the largest number of hogs of any region in 
1956 (399,636), followed by the Georgian Bay Region (291,527). ‘The number of pigs 
declined in every region between 1951 and 1956. The largest number of sheep is to be 
found in the Georgian Bay Region (87,735 in 1956),the Eastern Ontario Region (64,069) and 
the Lake Ontario Region (63,835). The number of sheep increased in every region except 
two between 1951 and 1956. Farms in the Upper Grand River Region had the largest 
number of hens in 1956 - nearly 5.9 million; second was the Lake Erie Region - 3.4 million. 
The Upper Grand River Region accounted for the largest number of turkeys in 1956 - 286,989, 
followed by the Lake St. Clair Region - 25557284 The largest number of ducks was found 
in the Metropolitan Region (37,201) and the largest number of geese in the Lake Erie 
Region (16,645). 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY ON FARMS, ONTARIO, 1911 - 1956 


Horses Cattle Pigs Sheep. Hens Turkeys Ducks Geese 
Total Milk elt al 
1911 000's 812 2,502 1,033 1,887 The 13,414 Lig -eok) 36l 
$000's 113,541 81,485 L39578 “F428 
1921 000's 669 2,634 1,065 1,386 ‘O79. 1553527 250k 301-1318 
$000's 82,624 119,761 14,542 6,897 
1931 000's 577 ep owuile’s abP alas) 17359 ~ 270k. eel 5ek 403. 355) 4h 
$000's 50,529 92,151 ELLOS CG Ooy 
1941 000's 532 25639 1s L56 (1) s1 15682 662 21,764 OVSRE WS LO POG 
$000's 45,647 121,031 LOWtO5 "5, 018 . 
1951 000's 261 2,466 gee (1) 2,755 360 23,767 Selene Wasi pakste) 
$000's 22,516 539,697 70,006 12,413 
1956 000's 140 2,902 1,026(1)- 1,548 394 2h.go34 1,415 ek 96 
Iner. 1956/1951 
000's eval 436 104 -207 eb nelle A: (Sy alba Se palate 8 Sa S| 
SING TE pest i 3 ia ei} 9.4 hog 112.5 -2h.8 .-30.9 
Iner. 1956/1911 
00 ieee #00 = 7.) -339' -348 19,520 998 4170. -268 
% = 62.8 Ue <0) = SON OAR. O- o 46.9 : 85.9 239.3- 57.8- 73.6 


(1) Cows 2 years and over kept for milk purposes. 
Source: 1911-1951 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics,Census of Canada ,1951,Vol VI,Pt.II,T.11. 


1956 - Ibid, 1956, Livestock on Farms, 1956, Table 7. 


NUMBER OF LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY ON FARMS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 AND 1956 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Horses Cattle Pigs Sheep Hens Turkeys Ducks Geese 
Total Milk 
EASTERN ONTARIO 

A - Ottawa Valley 
Carleton 1951 7,108 70,969 45,397 21,667 6,891 372 , 648 16;843 1,885 3,837 
1956 4 504 79,108 46,835 14,153 9,890 259,752 2oyo36. 1,011 2,507 
Lanark 1951 5,012 47 959 2h. ,702 16,601 14,512 235 ,499 9,413 809 1,222 
1956 33593 54,857 2h 700 12,055 (16,222 A eee, 4,361 348 776 
Prescott 1951 57350 39,795 27,798 25,073 538 284 ,825 84k 305 367 
1956 3,636 46,969 34,017 7, bas 18 1106 280 ,437 3,197 337 ks 
Renfrew 1951 7,8he 66,953 30,542 21,767 18,756 306 , 328 8,143 Th5 2,096 
1956 5 ,088 79,709 30,932 26,525) 25805 281 ,506 12,132 438 1,653 
Russell 1951 4 165 35 44D 2D SS 18,699 684 210,915 1,092 158 455 
1956 2,876 41,550 30,207 15 ,285 913 184 ,468 913 203 261 
Sub-total 29521 “4 29,485 .2) 261, DLT USB yOT2ie LOS FGOT 1s 361) bay hon 25 £3,915 -*-3,902 7,977 


1956 19,697 302,193 166,691 153532 455935" 1,185; 722 49,639 2,337 5,732 
B - Upper St. Lawrence 


Dundas 1951 4 522 39,467 29,124 18,695 482 320 , O47 2,108 =. 887 “152 
1956 2,910 43,155 31,415 Any 7 OF 680 267,309 1,991 510 1,579 
Frontenac 1951 4,900 43,353 28,795 14,338 4,397 156,732 9,251 2,213 1,179 
1956 3,067 46,909 28, O41 11,484 5,630 116,840 2,816 revs 718 
Glengarry LODL = ah OBI 9836 902 VOR, 5Ogn SEU pOSe 693 253,142 7,055 319 B27. 
1956" 3,593" "h3 7962 2) 22,750 9,418 1,001.» 231,228 6,859 196 27T 
Grenville 2O51' | 3,459 8!) Qh OFl Te aryeke ont 10,255:-.P:3) 7a2taue igleros 8,506 954 1,375 
1956 »B5003 4" NBS Nady Gey, 890 6,419 3,768 134,233 22,354 hol 779 
Leeds ; 1951 5 427 51,789 37,395 12,489 4,746 223, 322 Gps. 1,507 pete 
1956. 3,579 58,084 »4o,166 9,618 5,963 179,659 7,988 908 —-923 
Stormont 1951 3,888 35,144 26,277 16,843 619 458,184 20,758 535 921 


1956 2,270 36,714 27,901 10,063 1,092 328 , 836 4,704 173 322 


Sub-total 1951 26,838 230,816 166,436 90,254 14,659 1,586,220 49,831 7,475 6,786 
1956 17,512 253,935 (478,172 158,769. 18, 13h 1,238,105.) kG 712 "2 Glee pee 


TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO 1951 56,323 491,933 320,408 194,061 56,040 2,996,437 93,746 11,377 14,763 
1956 37,209 556,128 344,863 134,301 64,069 2,423,807 96,351 5,282 10,330 


LAKE ONTARIO 


Durham 1951 4,890 41,227 16,465 2775 Fe Oels5 389 ,222 7,471 2,029 3,804 
1956 2,695 hS5 0560 Mel6 672 22,665 10,293 392 ,034 15,654 1,042 25357 
Haliburton 1951 725 Bacal 1,644 1,259 358 17, 308 730 80 12h 
1956 Lo7 4 683 1,739 914. 382 12,301 241 26 43 
Hastings 1951 6,830 56,625 36,782 Wy 488 = 8,012 283,130 4,ok3 «1,168 1,959 


1956 = 3,696. «595872 + 933,728) 9 138,6876910, 561» 245,147 8,109 533. "L16y 
Lennox & Addington 1951 4 5133 35,156 22 , 316 19 553700, FesrT 345,196 3,036 1,255 1-769 
1956 2 ,4oy 38 ,861 21,809 13), 395 an 6,70 237,442 3,291 681 933 


Northumberland 1951 5,929 47,795 28, 023 35,188: 55433 504,571 5,572 (2,044 2,657 
19565, 2,997 53,379 285390 \agegs 5082 6 5, 908ear 47 820 5,847 1,004 1,400 
Peterborough 1951 4, 347 ST lel 19,028 18,463 5,516 338,270 Swi cst w wey sles SL. Cley 
1956 2,110 42 ,993 17,439 15,348 6,018 347 ,637 17,593 610 1,109 
Prince Edward 1951 2,874 22,736 16 , 385 16,479 4,739 343,216 / 1,909 721 754 
1956 1,306 25,667 Li 126 15, (05) 27 838 308 ,129 2,349 361 655 
Victoria 1951 4 887 58,911 LS 5673 30,177 15,904 298 ,228 6,387 1,162 3,454 


1956 2,642 69 ,887 15,102 235 COD se ROSIG 254 ,2k7 1leg%is 1,010" 25257 


TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO 1951 34,615 303,192 _, 156,316 193,364 53,5204. 25519,141 35,828 9,871 16,428 
1956 19,013 343,398 152,005 160,122 63,835 2,244,751 65,854 5,267 9,921 


NUMBER OF LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY ON. FARMS ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 AND 1956 
COUNTIES: AND REGIONS 


METROPOLITAN 
Halton 
Ontario 
Peel 


York 


TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 


NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 


Brant 


Wentworth 


Sub-total 
B - Niagara 
Haldimand 
Lincoln 


Welland 
Sub-total 


TOTAL, NIAGARA 

LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 


Oxford 


TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 


Essex 


Kent 


Sub-total 


1951 
1956 
1951 
1956 
1951 
1956 
1951 
1956 


1951 
1956 


1951 
1956 
1951 
1956 


1951 
1956 


1951 
1956 
nual 
1956 
1951 
1956 


1951 
1956 


1951 
1956 


1951 
1956 
1951 
1956 
1951 
1956 
1951 
1956 


1951 
1956 


1951 
1956 
1951 
1956 


1951 
1956 


Horses 


2,677 
1,146 
5 ,882 
3,582 
3,520 
1,676 
6,885 
3,940 


18,964 
10, 344 


3,673 
ilpaygteal 
3,843 
1,829 


7,516 
3,570 


3,782 
1,398 
2, 328 

orn 
2 ,2h0 
1,102 


8,350 
3,477 


15 ,866 
7,047 


5, 40h 
2533, 
9,185 


3,861, 


6,371 
3,721 
7,124 
3,109 


28 , 084. 
13,228 


3, 380 
1,087 
3,802 

848 


7,182 
Ee Ss, 


Total 


27,254 
30,961 
66,273 
78,118 
41,599 
47 eke 
61,358 
63,439 


196 ,484 
219,760 


29 ,2k7 
34, 420 
29,974 
S35 203 


59,221 
67 ,705 


32,653 
39 Wh 
15,361 
18 , 368 
13,909 
16 , 447 


61,923 
7h ,259 


121,144 
141,964 


50,421 
53,409 
116,162 
1325573 
23,493 
23,725 
84,027 
101,942 


274,103 
311,649 


30,166 
27 ,833 
42,317 
42,430 


72,483 
70,263 


Cattle 


Milk 


16,585 
16,822 
30,605 
33,767 
25 4.35 
2k 45k 
39 , O04 
35,419 


111,629 
110 ,462 


18,749 
19,083 
21,543 
21,585 


ho ,292 
40,668 


20,083 
23,203 
10,485 
12,132 

9,619 
10,876 


40,187 
46,211 


80,479 
86 ,879 


23,615 
22 ,286 
47,979 
46,192 
16 ,034 
14,675 
55,081 
60,767 


142,709 
143,920 


APB 
18,012 
13, 715 
8,318 


34,952 
26, 330 


Pigs 


16,851 
13,408 
50,683 
he , 882 
23,612 
18 ,839 
63,121 
46,102 


154,267 
121,231 


20 , 395 
22,992 
25, 364 
oh 740 


45,759 
47,732 


22,866 
21,788 
12 ,569 
9,682 
8,574 
7,374 


4h 009 
38, By. 


89,768 
86 ,576 


35 , 549 
35 ,859 
60,857 
62,158 
18, 302 
16,471 
75, TH5 
73,462 


190,453 
187 ,950 


30,355 
25,591 
69, 862 
61,647 


100,217 
87 ,238 


Sheep 


4,669 
D3 AED 
15,761 
16,288 
5 , 334 
3.9901 
10,737 
10,885 


36,501 
38,189 


5 ,266 
5,560 
2,237 
2,956 


7,503 
8,516 


29193, 
6,061 
1,832 
2 , 338 
1,549 
1,770 


8,574 
10,169 


16,077 
18, 685 


7,716 
7547 
13,875 
12,957 
1,211 
1,290 
4,821 
4,709 


27 ,623 
26,503 


2,061 
163. 
2,964 
4 692 


5,025 
6, 323 


Hens 


500,615 
461,658 
560,671 
626,116 
452,792 
378,707 
820 ,896 
805,441 


2,334,974 
2s 2h, 922 


410,495 
ie yeaa 
660,714 
689 ,4.90 


1,071,209 
1,146,701 


525,734 
471,406 
378,950 
5265751 
241,781 
293,925 


1,146 465 
1,292,082 


2,217 ,674 
2,438,783 


498 ,788 
503,062 
1,072,472 
1,111,634 
383, 334 
Shy 185 
984, 994 
1,202 ,639 


2,939,588 
3,361,520 


607 , 787 
517,588 
907 , 422 
78h 556 


1,515,209 
1, 302, 14 


Turkeys 


9 ,867 
31,579 
12,797 
33,198 
16,213 
88,491 
35 ,236 
78,772 


74,113 
232,040 


2,180 
013 
14,194 
21,822 


16,374 
Pago ae 


31,837 
D2 5295 
10,244 
18 ,626 
12,478 
20,876 


54,559 
91,797 


70,933 
117,632 


25,901. 
35 ,872 
48,563 
58,773 
10,720 
26,741 
22,491 
55,095 


105,275 
176,481 


39 , 638 
94,917 
8,643 
29,671 


48,281 
124 ,588 


Ducks 


1,456 
1,096 
9,818 
7,294 
7,391 
et 
17,071 
28 , 084 


35,736 
37 ,201 


1,938 
1,352 
2,647 
ole 


4,585 
3,454 


3,583 
2,195 
A, 344 
2,434 
3,679 
4 222 


11,606 
8,851 


16,191 
12,305 


3,921 
2,228 
9,877 
2,031 
2,243 
2,124 
4 7he 
3,615 


20,783 
12,998 


8,142 
6,552 
14,684 
10,849 


22 ,826 
17,401 


Geese 


I-le 


NUMBER OF LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY ON FARMS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 AND 1956 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


LAKE ST. CLAIR (cont'd) 
B - Lambton 


Lambton 
Sub-total 


TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron 
Perth 
Waterloo 


Wellington 


TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER 


GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 


Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 


Simcoe 


Sub-total 
B - Highlands 
Muskoka 


Parry Sound 
Sub-total 
TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARTO 
A - Clay Belt 
Cochrane 


Nipissing 


Timiskaming 


Sub-total 


1951 
1956 


1951 
1956 


1951 
1956 


1951 
1956 
1951 
1956 
1951 
1956 
1951 
1956 


1951 
1956 


1951 
1956 
15 
1956 
1951 


1956: 


1951 
1956 


1951 
1956 


1951 
1956 
1951 
1956 


1951 
1956 


1951 
1956 


1951 
1956 
1951 
1956 
1951 
1956 


1951 
1956 


Horses 


6,827 
2 ,880 


6,827 
2,880 


14,009 
4,815 


9,802 
Meat lal 
8,694 
3,812 
5 863 
3,452 
9, 82h 
5 269 


34,183 
16,64) 


9,167 
hb 
477TH 
2,301 
12,962 
7,148 
10,440 
> 310 


37 , 343 
19,200 


5116 

691 
2,604 
1,567 


3,720 
2,258 


41,063 
21,458 


2,792 
1,459 
ES, 
1,269 
2,540 
1,499 


7,907 
h 227 


Total 


80,001 
89 , 007 


80,001 
89 ,007 


152,484 
159,270 


132,623 
166 , 622 
107,737 
128,516 
54 692 
65,102 
96 , 547 
118 ,846 


See oe) 
479,086 


117,269 
153,985 
47,793 
61,523 
NET 2867 
165 ,489 
99 ,254 
125,357 


392 ,183 
506 , 354 


41h 628 
534,291 


13,720 
17,030 
15,588 
21,062 
20,186 
25 ,026 


49 ,4ok 
63,118 


Cattle 


Milk 


26,298 
2k 45k 


26 ,298 
2k 454 


61,250 
50,784 


38,921 
Kh 934 
51,005 
57 » 304 
30,490 
31,856 
35,070 
37,261 


156, 366 
171,355 


36,750 
38,726 
14,156 
14,483 
39,877 
48,672 
43,124 
MM 774 


133,897 
146,655 


3,663 
3,607 
B78 
8,353 


11,841 
11,960 


145 ,738 
158,615 


hatel 
8,556 
8,910 
10,535 
10,937 
12,214 


27 ,568 
31,305 


Pigs 


50, 349 
pays 


50,349 
51,852 


150,566 
139,090 


113,295 
107 , 316 
122,031 
WPS 527, 
79,435 
75,566 
101,658 
gh ,227 


416,419 
399 ,636 


85 ,167 
iho G29) 
42,976 
36,014 
105,970 
92,998 
90,729 
77,450 


32h , 84.2 
286 , 391 


1,959 
1,506 
5,488 
3,630 


TMT 
5,136 


332 ,289 
291,527 


3,793 
4,185 
5 yo 
4 ,030 
6,834 
5,881 


15 ,868 
14,096 


Sheep 


17,848 
16,683 


17,848 
16,683 


22 ,873 
23,006 


8,763 
G Lie 
5 163 
45715 
5,004 
2,847 
UB.,155 
13,465 


32 ,085 
30,199 


10,510 
11,884 
4,11 58 
10,469 
32,074 
36 , 062 
20,501 
25,116 


74 , 841 
83,531 


679 
1,134 
2,573 
3,070 


3,252 
i, 204 


78,093 
87,735 


2,192 
2,286 
2,483 
2,326 
7,594 
8,258 


12,269 
12,870 


Hens 


1,260,097 
1,207,237 


1,260,097 
1,207 ,237 


2 sT19,306 
2,509, 381 


1,426,409 
1,620, 328 
1,179,187 
1,640, 308 

970,042 
1,402,856 
1,017 ,486 
1,198,732 


4 593,124 
5,862 ,22h 


657,107 
861 ,226 
411,499 
470,494 
743,962 
906 ,670 
730, 323 
734,865 


2,542,891 
2,973,255 


38 , 006 
5 643 
98 ,222 
81,051 


136,228 
135,694 


2,679,119 
3,108,949 


96,592 
92,787 
68 ,532 
5h 4k 
93,924 
100,145 


259,048 
eh7 426 


Turkeys 


66,110 
133,540 


66,110 
133,540 


114,391 
258,128 


Sor) 
49,086 
9,732 
38 ,496 
34,075 
151,093 
5 , 564, 
48, 314 


65,130 
286 ,989 


7,892 
8,997 
Lae 
7,294 
ilo RIEDS: 
47,655 
51,039 
55,114 


70, 386 
119,060 


SB el 
12,22) 
1,443 
oo. 


9,170 
14,221 


75 556 
133,281 


358 
536 
2,247 
L597 
883 
1,452 


3,488 
3,585 


Ducks 


11,896 
9,145 


11,896 
9,145 


34,722 
26,546 


99 
5,094 
4 , 864. 
3,714 
3, (23 
2,236 
4,681 
2,001 


21,265 
13,045 


Geese 


9,727 
5,119 


9,727 
9,119 


16,059 
10,516 


6,307 
3,578 
wre 
3,160 
4430 
GHOLY 
D201 
3,922 


21,319 
13,713 


3,994 
3,054 
3,632 
2,498 
7,a41 
4,397 
7,518 
4 , 350 


12,826 22,285 


9,120 


ay, 
109 
479 
store 


654 
262 


14,299 


aio 
259 
790 
374 


1,169 
633 


13,480 23 45) 


9,382 


100 
ae 
105 
337 
318 
186 


923 


694. 


14,932 


NUMBER OF LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY ON FARMS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 AND 1956 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Horses Cattle Pigs Sheep Hens Turkeys Ducks Geese 
Total Milk aa ; 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO (cont'd) 
B - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin 1951 1,902 19, 323 5 165 5,965 14,022 53,949 ae Pye Rs) 168 538 
LOGS in OV HOS.» 9 255,092 6,282 CW fifon eth sey eke! 50,374 37 ,899 313 408 
Sudbury 1951 Bia yAs 13,615 8,022 5,499 Bie 90,,110 2,724 272 300 
1956 aaa} 16,436 7,493 3,729 971 75,585 2,873 150 22k 
Sub-total 1951 4 O77 32 ,938 Te (Sy 11,464 14,594 14h 059 22 ,037 4LO 838 
1956 2,548 41,528 13,775 7,505 16,764 125,959 40,772 463 632 
C - Sault 
Algoma LOSUS F210) - Des (Gees 3,397 3,389 89 ,230 3,118 265 690 
1956 1,168 18,766 8,162 2,689 4,305 83,625 BDI 113 530 
Sub-total 195, 2,284... 1h,783 T3825 eRe (Apa as icles: 89 ,230 3,118 265 690 
1956 1,168 18 , 766 8,162 2,689 4,305 83,625 ‘357 113 930 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN MGUY PS eras 97,215 48 ,680 30,729 30,252 492 , 337 28,643 1,228 2,614 
ONTARIO 1956 7) OEE alee itoe 53,2h2 24,290 33,939 457,010 Hive L270 ease 
LAKEHEAD -NORTHWESTERN 
ONTARIO ' 
Kenora 1951 627 2,642 1,612 738 180 37, 74 272 8 204 
1956 Sal 3,269 1,573 398 hge 40,779 1,013 155 2hy 
Rainy River 1951 1,650 10,466 5 ,065 1,603 6,014 57,062 1,275 103 265 
1956 787 16,148 6,052 TyheoumiO 26> 53,833 652 203 282 
Thunder Bay 1951-1, 475 9,985 6,589 1,233 939 124,885 hig Ob: 197 284 
1956 862 13,295 8 183 1,679 894 160,625 1,956 284. 635 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD-NORTH- 1951 See 23,093 13,266 che) acieliet Re SE) 219,691 2,850 308 753 
WESTERN ONTARIO 1956 1,960 32,712 16,106 SSS, SOun: 255 ,237 3,621 642. 1,162 


GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO 1951 260,627 2,465,875 1,236,841 1,755,490 360,201 23,767,391 666,465 164,961 139,324 
1956 139,661 2,901,670 1,288,231 1,548,280 393,811 24,933,604 1,415,091 123,938 96,361 


Source: 1951 ~ Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Vclume 6, Part 2, Table 21. 
1956 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1956, Agriculture, Table 7. 
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Farm Income 


The 1956 cash income received by Ontario farmers from the sale of farm products 
totalled $749 million (preliminary). This was the second highest total ever recorded 
for Ontario, being only exceeded in 1951. It was three and a half times the 1939 
total of $209 million. 


Income in kind - the value of the produce grown by farm operators and consumed 
in the farm home plus an imputed rental value of the farm dwelling - is estimated at 
nearly $129 million in 1956, the highest total in the Province's history. It was $4 
million higher than in 1955 and considerably more than double the 1939 total of $56 
million. 


The value of farm inventory change - calculated by vaiuing at year-end prices 
the difference in the quantity of grain and the number of livestock on farms at 
the beginning and end of the year - amounted to $12 million in 1956, compared with 
$1.5 million in 1955. 


Gross farm income in 1956 reached $890 million in 1956, the highest level in 
Ontario's history, except for 1951. The 1956 total was $15 million higher than in 
1955 and three and a third times the 1939 total of $269 million. 


Farm operating expenses and depreciation charges in 1956 stood at $484 million. 
This compared with $453 million in 1955 and was three and a half times the 1939 total 
of $139 million. Most of the increase came in operating expenses. The increase in 
farm wage rates meant additional expenditure for hired labor. Increased consumption 
of feed by farm animals increased farmers' outlay on feed. Greater numbers of machines 
in use meant increased expenditures for the operation of power machinery, automobiles 
and trucks. A greater use of fertilizers accounts for the increase in this expenditure 
item. 


The net income of Ontario farmers from farming operations in 1956 stood at over 
$0.4 billion (preliminary). Although this amount is somewhat under the 1955 total, alge 
is likely that final revisions will bring the figures for the two years closer together. 
The preliminary 1956 total is $18 million above the 1954 net farm income and is more 
than three times the 1939 total of $130 million. Although farm cash income in 1956 
was the same as in 1955 and income in kind and inventory was higher, the increase in 
operating and depreciation charges reduced farm net income below the figure for the 
previous year. The farm net income for Ontario is higher than for any other Province 
and in 1956 accounted for more than one-quarter of the Canadian total. 


The Lake Frie Region accounts for the largest share of the cash income obtained 
from the sale of farm products in Ontario - around $130 million in 1956, or over 17 per 
cent of the provincial total. The 1956 farm cash income in the Upper Grand River Region 
is estimated at $115 million, 15 per cent of the provincial total. The 1956 total for 
the Georgian Bay Region amounted to $105 million (14 per cent) and for the Eastern 
Ontario Region, to $94 million (13 per cent). 


Of the 1956 provincial farm cash income of $749 million, the leading components 
were livestock and poultry. The cash income from their sales of $349 million comprised 
47 per cent of the total for all products. Sales of cattle and calves amounting to 
$168 million accounted for nearly half of this total. Dairy products formed the second 
most important group, with 1956 sales of $150 million, 20 per cent of the total. Sales 
of vegetable and other field crops amounted to $109 million, 15 per cent of the provincial 
totel. Tobacco ($60 million) and vegetables ($35 million) were the leading components in 
this group. Cash income from grain, seeds and hay totalled nearly $29 million, 4 per cent 
of the Ontario total. The sale of eggs brought Ontario farmers $59 million. Sales of fruit 
amounted to $18 million and of forest *products, to $15 million. 


Although there was practically no change in the overall totals of farm cash income 
for the Province between 1955 and 1956, there were some fluctuations in the various groups. 
Cash income from the sale of vegetable and other field crops was lower by $13 million, 
mainly on account: of a considerable drop in tobacco. Income from grain, seeds and hay was 
lower by several million. Income from hogs was higher by nearly $10 million and 
receipts from cattle were up by $4 million. For the latter, slightly lower prices in some 
instances were more than offset by higher marketings. Dairy products income was higher 
by $4 million, while egg sales increased by $4 million. The increase for dairy products 
came from slightly higher prices and somewhat larger saleswhile, with the eggs, most of the 
increase resulted from increased marketings. 


INCOME OF FARM OPERATORS FROM FARMING OPERATIONS ONTARIO, 1926 - 1956 


Cash Income Income Value of Gross Operating and Net 
From the Sale of in Inventory Farm Depreciation Farm 

Year Farm Products  Kind(1) Changes(2) Income Charges (3) Income 
ae eycoket ae (thousands) of dollars) ===. ———————* ig 

1926 245 ,868 86,359 -13,524 318,703 154,700 164,003 
1927 246 443 86,450 = as: 332,138 160,957 LPL ST 
1928 259,610 85,495 - 4,486 340,619 165,790 174,829 
1929 256,832 84,425 - 5,806 335,451 169,702 165,749 
1930 2 LS rie 76,928 9,2h9 299 , 648 161,119 138,529 
1931 171,004 64,410 - 4,619 230,795 140,660 90,135 
1932 131,272 49,665 - 2,158 178,979 120,497 58 ,482 
1933 135,901 j 50,991 -12,070 174 ,822 118 ,o41 56,781 
1934 149,922 54 41h Teteo 210,056 122 ,652 87 , 404 
1933 160 ,897 53,742 679 219,318 125,975 93,743 
1936 17655 32 58, 343 -12 ,222 222 ,653 130,640 92,013 
1937 201,912 57,975 5 ,660 265,547 = 141, 647 123,900 
1938 201,156 55,954 1,657 258,767 137,312 121,455 
1939 208 ,974 56,016 3,997 268,987 139,188 129,799 
1940 215,936 56,148 3,696 275,780 143,586 132,194 
1941 274 , 387 60, 354 -12 ,028 322 ,713 152,430 170,283 
19h2 356,635 68 ,863 a 62 436,960 173,554 263,406 
1943 386 , 370 80,422 -25,810 4.0 ,982 194,943 246,039 
19h), hO5 , 648 83,794 16,886 506, 328 Pansy 288 , 957 
1915 ASU, 357 85 45 - 8,507 931,295 221,500 309,795 
194.6 481,126 90,579 8,510. 580,215 241,594 338 ,621 
1947 543,415 105,931, »en5 418 643,934 300,697 34-3 ,237 
1948 664,234 beNT SEV -20,921 765 ,250 327 , 081 4.38 ,169 
1949 678,252 AL35765 1,044 793,061. 334,515 458,546 
1950 679,757 115,439 30,429 825 ,625 363,814 461,811 
1951 786,805 121,243 54 266 962, 314 Kok ,140 558,174 
1952 736, 887 124 ,550 alg ate 883,148 435,519 4-7 , 629 
+ 1953 720,161 120,406 21,901 862 ,468 426,782 435,686 
1954 714, 375 121,345 eG) 827,791 HO, WAT 387, 350 
1955(Prel) 749,104 124.227 nS 7 874,878 452,806 422,072 
1956(Prel) 749,293 128, 622 12,068 889, 983 48h, woo 405,561 


(Ce) Age: produce, valued at farm prices, consumed on the farm, plus imputed rent for farm houses. 
(2) Value of change in year-end inventories of grains and livestock on farms. 


plus depreciation on owned land and buildings. 
Source: 1926-1948 - D.B.S., Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part II - Farm Income, p.19. 
iis) Koy) D.B.S., Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Jan-March, Os go Tan Ate 
1950 - Ibid, January - March, 1953, Table 7A. 
1951 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Farm Net Income, 1953, Table 4a. 
1952 - Ibid,1954,7.4a. 1953 = Ibid,1955,T.GA. 1954-1956 - Ibid,1956,T-2A,3A,4A. 


ESTIMATED FARM CASH INCOME ONTARTO, 1951 1954-1956 
| th) ee el re 0" 
REGIONS 


—_—_—___. 


1951 195) 1955 1956 
3000's % $000's % 5000's b 5000's b 


Eastern Ontario 105,000 © 1333 90,000 12.6 92,000 1233 94,000 12.6 
Lake Ontario 79,000 10.0 69,000 Oe (2 O00 F.Onne, (35000 Oa 
Metropolitan 70,000 8.9 63,000 8.8 65,000 8.7 66,000 8.8 
Niagara 58,000 7-4 56,000 7.0 58,000 Tet “597000 "29 
Lake Erie 125,305 6.3" 124,875 "17.5 138,104 18.4 TSO S263 Maraly 
Lake St. Clair 80,000 10.2 70,000 9.8.0) 7b, 000 610.2' 76,000. 1 Maat 
Upper Grand River 122,000 15.5 112,000 15.7 113,000 15.1 115,000 15.4 
Georgian Bay 112,000 14.2 100,000 14.0 104,000 13.9 105,000 ih.o 
Northeastern Ontario 24,000 3.1 2,500 3.0: p2,500 350° "225500 3.0 
Lakehead-N.W. Ontario 8,500 Hee 8,000 Wal otaer es eels ae ie ck 

Total 786,805 100.0 714,375 100.0 749,104 100.0 749,293 100.0 


(1) Total is preliminary. 
Note: These estimates were made up by taking the proportions that the farm value of the farm 
~~" products shown in Agricultural Statistics for Ontario for each county bore to the 
Ontario total for that crop and applying them to the farm cash income figures 
shown by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for that crop. Some inaccuracy results 
as the farm value figures include crops consumed on the farm as well as products 
sold for cash. For those commodities which are not shown by county in Agricultural 
Statistics for Ontario, calculations were based on the county figures shown in the 1951 
Census. Adjustments to bring the totals of the regional figures to the Ontario total 
were made in the Lake Erie data. When complete results from the 1956 Census are 
available, some revision will result in the figures for the later years given above. 
Source: Prepared by the Ontario Department of Economics. 
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Dairying 


The total amount of milk produced on Ontario farms in 1956 was valued at 
nearly $164 million, an increase of $4 million over the $160 million value of 
1955. The volume of milk production, amounting to nearly 5.5 million pounds 
in 1956, was slightly below the 1955 total. Apart from year to year fluctuations, 
the volume has changed little during the last two decades. With sharp increases 
in the prices obtained for milk, the value of Ontario milk sold in 1956 was $41 
million higher than in 1945 and nearly three times the 1939 total of $55.7 million. 


In recent years, about three-fifths: of the milk produced has been used in 
manufacturing, while two-fifths has gone into fluid sales or has been used on 
the farm. Out of the total milk production of 5.5 billion pounds in 1956, 3.2 
billion pounds, or 59 per cent, were used in manufacturing processes, while 2.3 
billion pounds, or 41 per cent, were used for other purposes. Compared with 
1955, the amount of milk used in manufacturing fell slightly, while the volume 
used for other purposes rose somewhat. In pre-war days, around two-thirds of the 
volume of milk produced was used in manufacturing, while one-third went for other 
purposes. As regards the value of milk produced, 44 per cent was obtained from 
milk sold for manufacturing purposes and 56 per cent from milk used for other 
purposes, in 1956. In pre-war days, the value proportions were about reversed. 


Of the milk used in manufacturing in 1956, all but a very small amount 
was used in factories. This has been the situation since 1921 at least, but the 
proportion has been continually increasing in favor of the factories and the 
proportion used in farm manufacture has been declining. As regards the milk used 
for other purposes, fluid sales accounted for seven-eighthsof the total of 2.3 
billion pounds in 1956. Since 1933 at least, fluid sales have always formed the 
largest proportion of milk sold for purposes other than manufacturing, but have 
absorbed an ever-growing percentage in more recent years. 


All the milk used in manufacture on farms is now used in making dairy butter. 
The greater part of the milk used in manufacture in factories goes into creamery > 
butter - 1.9 billion pounds, 30.1 per cent of the 1956 total. Chedder cheese is 
another important product and, in 1956, 625 million pounds of milk went into its 
production. Ice cream, evaporated milk, and whole milk powder also take large 
quantities of milk. 


The production of creamery butter in Ontario in 1956 amounted to 79 million 
pounds (preliminary), a slight drop from the previous year, but 10 million pounds, 
15 per cent, higher than in 1946. Creamery butter is produced in every region in 
Ontario and in every county or district, except four. The four leading regions 
produce nearly three-quarters of the total. These are the Upper Grand River 
Region (which produced 18 million pounds, 23 per cent of the total in 1956), the 
Georgian Bay Region - the Blue Water Sub-region accounted for practically the 
total production of this region - (17 million pounds, 22 per cent), the Eastern 
Ontario Region (13 million pounds, 16 per cent) and the Lake Ontario Region 
(10 million pounds, 12 per cent). 


The output of cheddar cheese in Ontario in 1956 totalled 53 million pounds 
(preliminary ) a slight drop from 1955. The bulk of the Province's cheddar cheese 
is produced in the Eastern Ontario Region. In 1956, two-thirds of the provinclal 
total, 35 million pounds, came from this region. The Lake Ontario Region accounted 
for another 21 per cent - 11 million pounds. Smaller amounts are produced in all 
but two of the other regions. 
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PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION OF MILK, ONTARIO, 1921, 1929, 1933, 1936-1956 


VALUE 
Used in Manufacture Le __ Otherwise Used 
% of % of 

On In Total Milk Farm Home Fed on Totel Milk Total Milk 

Year Farms Factories Total Production Fluid Sales Consumed Farms Total Production Production 

Tig $000's “$000's $000's 5000's. =)» $000's.~=— $000's $000's 000's 

1921 10,020 30, 641 ko, 661 61.3 15,143 7,248 3,258 25,649 38.7 66,310 
1929 +7, 726 33, 701 41, 4e7 64.9 12,072 7,332 3,016 22,420 35-1 63,847 
19333, 448 22, 368 25,816 58.0 13,829 3,193 L675. <0 18,697 42.0 4,513 
1936 3,360 27, 282 30,642 ST. 16,876 3, 784 1,784 22,44 42,3 53,086 
1937 3,753 28,911 32, 664 59.9 16,179 3, 805 1,879 21,863 4o.1 54,527 
1938 3,398 30,170 33,568 58.7 17,545 4,148 1,912. 23,605 41.3 57,173 
1939 2,982 28,677 31,659 56.9 17,931 hyhB3 19 1,985 2h, 029inotkhova. 55,688 
1940 3,438 26, 824 30,262 Seki 20,208 {90 | # ae 25402 27,196 47.3 57,458 
1941 44,556 a ese 42,073 57-6 235305 5,185 2,365.0" , BOj925 yo 72,998 
19424, 831 56,275 61,106 61:1 28,721 112295 se, 958e0 ., BB908 38.9 100,041 
1943 2,805 59,857 62,662 58.8 33,166 7,718 3,036 43,920 41.2 106, 582 
194k 2,821 61,698 64,519 56.3 385718 oy Bp230nge 3p LOR) 50513820 haa 114,657 
1945 2, 748 63,625 66,373 53.9 40,529 9,033 7,297 » 56,850 46.1 123 , 232 
TONG | 3, 276-1 V'G2, 10 65,277 50.1 47,184 10,279 7,480 64,943 49.9 130,220 
1947 42358 70, 343 74, 701 50.7 52,165 11,414 9,111.» .-72,690 49.3 147,391 
1948 6,830 83,368 90,198 53-2 56,554 13,759 9,126 795439 46.8 169,637 
1949 4,595 T+, O10 78, 605 20-9 Dox (oh) “LL OTT. Sp aae Tencer 49.5 155,976 
1950 4,147 3961, TAT 65,894 45.5 99,2070) 032,045 8,502 78,954 54.5 144, 848 
1951 3,599 73,933. 17,532 47.0 62,972. 13,902.10, Mapor + 87 »32hion 5300 164,852 
1952 1,228 69,150 70,378 45.8 68, 236 5,638 9,326 83,, 200 54.2 153,578 
1953 866 69,481 70,347 45.2 70,496 55529 9,202 85,227 54.8 155,574 
1954 824 70,204 71,028 45.0 72,649 5,44. 8,789 86,879 55.0 157 «907 
1955 635 70, 380 71,015 YU 4 75,236 5 453 8,245 88, 934 55.6 159,949 
1956 650. er7islds TT. 43.8 78,730 5,724 7,654 92,108 56.2 163 ,879 


‘Source: 1921-1952 - Ontario Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Statistics for Ontario, 1953, page 17. 
1953-1954 - Ontario Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Statistics for Ontario, 1954, and 1955. 
1955-1956 - Ontario Department of Agriculture, Monthly Dairy Report, March, 1957. 


VOLUME 
Used in Manufacture Otherwise Used 
of : om 

: On In Total Milk Farm Home Fed on Total Milk Total Milk 
Year Farms Tactories Total Production Fluid Sales Consumed Farms Total Production Production 
000 lbs. 000 lbs. 000 lbs. h 000 lbs. +000 lbs. 000 1bs.000 lbs. "000 Ibs. 
1921 801,467 2,388,552 3,190,019 68.7 613,064 579,954 260,613 1,453,631 31.3 4,643,650 
1929 589,809 2,510,694 3,100,503 69.2 591,741 559,686 230,209 1,381,636 30.8 4,482,139 
1933 508,991 2,867,848 3,376,839 66.3 1,048,398 437,364 229,440 1,715,202 33.7 5,092,041 
1936 426,756 3,236,571 3,663,327 66.4 1,148,047 478,935 225,800 1,852,862 33.6 5,516,189 
1937 398,991 3,240,915 3,639,906 67-4 1,085,872 452,997 223,640 1,762,509 ad 5,402, 415 
1938 369,598 3,350,326 3,719,924 66.4 1,169,659 487,950 22,920 1,882,529 33.6 5,602,453 
1939 348,797 3,396,024 3,744,821 66.4 °1,179,675 “492,189 225,320 -1,897,12h 33.6 5,641, 95 
19ho 294,419 3,493,883 3,'788, 302 69.6 1,205,688 216,356 235,440 1,657,484 30.4 5,445,786 
1941 297,367 3,578,444 3,875,811 69.9 1,219,418 209,649 239,600 1,668,667 30.1 5,544,478 
19k2 234,913 3,769,777 +,004,690 69.4") 1,315,310 1213, 679 233,350° 1,762,339" | 30.6) a baer ose 
1943 112,765 3,583, 890 3,696,655 66.3 1,435,604 nS deo ook ore 1,880,299 Slop 5,576,954 
1944 112,788 3,433,393 3,546,181 64.5 1,506,236 213,769 229,180 1,949,185 35.5 5,495 , 366 
1945 111,665 3,594,135 3,705,800 64.9 1,558,227 212,717 237,520 2,008,464 35.1 5,714,264 
1946 112,788 3,166,880 3,279,668 60.9 1,658,346 217,032 231,270 2,106,648 39.1 5, 386, 316 
1947 115,427 3,347,653 3,463,080 62.9 1,604,600 217,422 227,100 2,049,122 37.1 5,512,202 
1948 121,984 3,118,668 3,240,652 62.1 1,547,229" 209,012 222,930 19798072 37.9) 57219, 923 
A949 93,022 3,233,690 3,326,712 62.4 1,563,812 22h;2h 216,680 2,004,736 37.6 $331, 4h8 
1950 72,518 2,971,223 3,043,741 60.1 1,579,600 231,890 208,350 2,019,880 39.9 5,063,581 
1951 70,431 2,945,242 3,015,673 59-7 1,597,820 224,796 211,981 2,034,597 ho.3 5,050,270 
1952 47,104 3,070,685 3,117,789 60.7 1,591,182 223,728 204,599 2,019,509 39.3 5,137,208 
1953 33,766 3,219,952 3,253,718 61.2 1,654,224 222,957 186,134 2,063,315 38.8 §.317,033 
1954 31,590 3,293,649 3,325,239 61.1 1,721,583 223,900 (175,100 > jon,ee 38.9 5 hs ,822 
1955 24,780 3,325,694 3,350,474 60.4 1,804,780 227,200 160,770 2,192,750 39.6 57543,20h 
1956 25,670 3,209,803 3,235,473 58.9 1,871,294 237,500 148,050 2,256, 8h hit 5,492,317 

Source: 1921-1954 - Ontario Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Statistics, 1955, page 17 
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PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE OF MILK, ONTARIO 19h6, 1955, 1956 én) 
” Tie Gh i ul 


(1) Preliminary. 
(2) A small amount 
(3 


) Includes Skim Milk ana Buttermilk. 


Source: 1946 - value 


- Ontario Department of Agriculture, 


of cheese is included in this total. 


volume - Ibid, 1947, page 5 and 1955, page 17 


1955-1956 - 


March, 1957. 


~ Ontario Department of Agriculture, 


1946 1955 1956 
Volume Value Volume Value Volume Value 
000 lbs. $000's 000 lbs. $000's 000 lbs $000's 
USED IN MANUFACTURE 
HRED IN MANUFACTURE 
On Farms (2) 
Dairy Butter 112,788 32270 2h ,780 635 25,670 656 
In Factories 5 
Creamery Butter 1,620,676 28,894 1,970,444 40,310 1,861,236 38,201 
Cheddar Cheese 1,061,442 23,111 654,181 13,820 625,493 15,208 
Other Cheese-Whole Milk ( ) 4h 869 938 56,012 1,350 
-Cream Cheese 12,087 203 ) 5 ,830 Tee 5,390 130 
Cottage Cheese-Creamed ) 3,576 ile 5D L0 L338 
Ice Cream 98,230 1,906 212,347 5,134 2683335. 5,280 
Condensed Milk 33,094 705 28 ,566 657 32 , 980 795 
Evaporated Milk 215,408 4 588 263,513 6,050 257 375 6,215 
Whole Milk Powder 118,416 = 2,534 1iG5512  ye5ehe 125,064 3,020 
Cream Powder 546 12 easy 6 SB) 9 
Malted Milk Ets) 110 698 16 713 Ly 
Unclassified 1,806 38 30,906 710 co ge fe 755 
Total 3,166,880 62,101 3,325,694 70,380 3,209,803 71,113 
OTHERWISE USED 
Fluid Sales 1,658,346 47,184 1,804,780. 75,236 1,871,294 78,730 
aan Home Consumed 217,032 10,279 227,200 5,453 237,500 5, 72h 
ee ere 231,270 7,480(3) 160,770  8,245(3)  1h8,050 —77654(3) 
Total 2,106,648 64,913 2,192,750 88,934 2,256,844 92,108 
GRAND TOTAL 52386,316 130,220 5,543,224 159,9h9 5,492,317 163,879 


Annual Report, 1953, page yee 
Monthly Dairy Report, March Supplement, 


PRODUCTION OF CREAMERY BUTTER, ONTARIO, 1946, 1955, 1956 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


1946 1955 1956 (pre2 
000 lbs. 000 lbs. 000 lbs. of Total 
EASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Ottawa Valley 
Carleton 1,067,552 789 ,814 728 ,216 Zeke) 
Lanark 1,769,078 2,106,204 1,639,255 2a 
Prescott 71,486 x E . 
Renfrew 3, 316,044 LWT 3555 3,888 ,741 4.9 
Russell 15 035,083 906 ,214 1,370, 324 17 
Sub-total 7,260,073 7,919,787 7,626,536 9.6 
Dundas 1,846 WO (Oe 1,309,164 aT 
Frontenac 2,095 ,565 877 , 147 743,073 0.9 
Glengarry Pu Aish 258,799 303,274 0.4 
Grenville 186 ,017 825,751 861,670 aga 
Leeds 107 , 614 2,075,086 1,697,409 23a; 
Stormont 118,201. 194 , 317 126,922 0.2 
Sub-total 1,780,440 5 , 302,802 5 ,O4L, 512 6.4 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO 9,040,513 13,222 ,589 12 ,668 ,o48 16.0 
LAKE ONTARTO 
Durham 934 , 320 872 ,282 TUT; (20 0.9 
Haliburton - = 2 a 
Hastings 2,024 ,065 3,637,567 2,953,506 Bui 
Lennox & Addington 270, 932 1,081 ,884 808 , 396 1.0 
Northumberland 1,893,578 Ba ONE Ils} 2,768 ,480 205 
Peterborough 834,557. 629,355 550,603 0.7 
Prince Edward 140,278 284,026 214,919 ORs! 
Victoria 2,053,889 1,886 ,895 B56 toe 2.0 
TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO 8,151,619 11,299,522 9.571 s1ee Teel 
METROPOLITAN 
Halton 781,952 816 ,853 677 , 498 0.9 
Ontario 800,539 872 ,096 TOT Ter anise: 
Peel 833,122 904 , 384 902 , 360 Dt 
York 2,741,194 2,440,461 2,062,272 2.6 
TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 5,156,807 5,033,794 4 4.09 ,857 5.6 
NIAGARA (a 
A - Burlington 
Brant 525,149 824,624 774, 338 1,0 
Wentworth 88 ,212 55,632 58,021 Oud 
Sub-total 613,361 880 ,256 832 , 359 Leuk 
B - Niagara 
Haldimand 1,074,153 2,537,296 2,249,519 2.8 
Lincoln 318 ,851 218 ,433 182 ,136 0.2 
Welland 197 ,165 239,422 205 ,283 O53 
Sub-total 1,590,169 25995 e151. 2,636,938 Sia. 
TOTAL, NIAGARA 2 ,203 ,530 3,875,407 3,469,297 4d 
LAKE ERIE i 
Elgin 462,879 2,169,192 2,345 ,895 3.0 
Middlesex 2,545,129 2,682 ,848 2,304 ,372 2.9 
Norfolk 405 ,210 ghee ,832 874 ,816 pee 
Oxford {GOR vsit 949 ,836 890 ,568 eae 
TOTAL, LAKE ERIF 4,143,749 - 6,744,708 6,415,651 8.1 
LAKE ST. CLAIR eae ae Poet — == 
Haas Border 
Essex 231,648 47,900 46,142 0.1 
Kent 1,954 , 378 958 , 545 955,051 1.2 
Sub-total 2,186,026 1,006,445 1,001,193 hss! 


PRODUCTION OF CREAMERY BUTTER, ONTARIO, 1946, 1955, 1956 
aaah da ents Ree as tee Ret epte  okarcas Nah ihe Le BE AB Re ES? Ne te 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


LAKE ST. CLAIR (cont'd) 
B - Lambton 


Lambton 
Sub-total 


TOTAL, LAKE ST, CLAIR 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 

Huron 

Perth 

Waterloo 

Wellington 
TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER 


GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 
Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Simcoe 
Sub-total 
B - Highlands 
Muskoka 
Parry Sound 
Sub-total 
TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Clay Belt 
Cochrane 
Nipissing 
Timiskaming 
Sub-total 
B - Nickel Range 


Manitoulin 
Sudbury 


Sub-total 
Cc - Sault 
Algoma 


Sub-total 


TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
LAKEHEAD -NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 


Kenora 
Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 


TOTAL, LAKEHEAD -NORTHWESTERN 


ONTARTO 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARTO 


Source; 


1946 
000 lbs. 


2,249,773 
2,249,773 
4 435,799 


4, 394 465 
4 632,914 
3,350,039 
4,342,443 


16,719,861 


5,245,375 
1,527 5035 
4777 468 
3,335,895 


14 ,886 ,573 


267 ,057 
267 ,057 


15,153,630 


272 , 867 
913,512 
831,100 


2,017 ,479 


842 ,573 
78,973 


921,546 


534,465 
534,465 


3,473,490 


32, 64, 
433,784 
8,811 


475 ,239 


68 ,954 ,237 


1946 - Ontario Department of Agriculture, 
1955-1956 - Ontario Department of Agriculture, 


1955 
000 lbs. 


2,101,194 
2,101,194 


3,107 ,639 


2,690,643 
7,200, 320 
3,807 , O47 
4 839, 345 


18 537,355 


6,255,904 
1,620,835 
5,664 ,809 
3,777 479 
17 ,289 ,027 


1h 282 
144 282 
17,433, 309 


273,540 
928 ,922 
Lee O,On7 


2,479,079 
786 ,808 


39,690 
826 4.98 


361,826 
361 ,826 
3,667,403 


543,217 
42,525 


585 , 742 
83,507 ,468 


1956 (prel) 


000 lbs. 


1,955,692 
1,955,692 
2,956,885 


2,025 5202 
7,552,120 
3,756,222 
4,454,497 


18, 388 ,121 


6,561,253 
1,534,490 
5,609,871 
3,498 ,246 


17,203,860 


118,509 
118 ,509 
17, 322 , 369 


256,698 
836,659 
1,196,064 


2,289,421 
691,737 
23,822 
715,559 


282 , 964 
282 , 964 
3,287 , 44 


460,223 
20,133 


480, 356 
78,976,254 


of Total 
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Agricultural Statistics for Ontario, 1955. 
be ge ee Ee UAL LO, 
Monthly Dairy Report, January, 1957. 


PRODUCTION OF CHEDDAR CHEESE, ONTARIO, 1946, 1955, 1956 


EASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Ottawa Valley 


Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 
Russell 


Sub-total 


B - Upper St. Lawrence 


Dundas 
Frontenac 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Leeds 
Stormont 


Sub-total 


TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARTO 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Durham 
Haliburton 
Hastings 
Lennox & Addington 
Northumberland 
’ Peterborough 
Prince Edward 
Victoria 


TOTAL, LAKE ONTARTO 


METROPOLITAN 


Halton 
Ontario 
Peel 
York 


TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 

NIAGARA 

A - Burlington 
Brant 
Wentworth 

Sub-total 

B - Niagara 

Haldimand 


Lincoln 
Welland 


Sub-total 
TOTAL, NIAGARA 
LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 
Middlesex 


Norfolk 
oxford 


TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 


1946 
000 lbs. 


4 280 ,481 
2,648 ,563 
T ,858 ,596 

417,691 
5,045 ,452 


20,250,783 


5 ,222 ,665 
4,759,046 
6,711,899 
1,723,254 
5,365,415 
7,338,124 


31,110,303 . 
1,361,086 


8,148 ,821 
5 652,599 
3,500,406 
Mey ally 
3,259,592 

109 , 379 


21,846,914 
_ 
146,150 


146,150 


- 


67 , 302 


67,302 


900 , 656 
3,869,614 


7,070,784 


11,841,054 
[SS 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


1955 


000 Ibs. 


947, 968 
1,163,675 
4,490,986 

141,016 
4 560,211 


11,303,856 


4,835,041 
3,047,459 
551, 372 

739 , O46 
7,022,068 
6,933,370 


27,128,956 


36 432,812 


3,652,456 
3,246,804 
2,056,002 

264 ,022 
2,409,361 


11,628, 645 


363 595 
Lyle cok 
46,665 
2,671,305 


4 893,936 


000 lbs. 


783,420 
- 1,011,966 
4,635,619 
136,990 
4,819,771 


11, 367,766 


4 369,419 

2,788 ,410 

4 293,489 

629,786 

5 853,754 

5,921,298 

23,856,156 


35,243,922 


3,581,066 
2,998 ,975 
2,124,358 

SG peut 
2,284 ,591 


11,304,542 


170 ,886 
1,424,124 
78, 345 
1,394 ,550 


3,057 ,895 


1956 (prel) 


of Total 
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PRODUCTION OF CHEDDAR CHEESE, ONTARIO, 1946, 1955, 1956 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 


Essex 
Kent 
Sub-total 
B - Lambton 


Lambton 
Sub-total 
TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Huron 
Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 


TOTAL,UPPER GRAND RIVER 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 
Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Simcoe 
Sub-total 
B - Highlands 
Muskoka 
Parry Sound 
Sub-total 
TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Clay Belt 
Cochrane 
Nipissing 
Timiskaming 
Sub-total 
B - Nickel Range 


Manitoulin 
Sudbury 


Sub-total 
Cc - Sault 


Algoma 
Sub-total 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONTARTO 


LAKEHEAD -NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 


Kenora 
Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 


TOTAL, LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN 
ONTARTO 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO 


Source: 
aa Fe Ontario, 


1946 


000 lbs. 


53,204 
53,204 
53,204 


1,542,901 
3,937,925 
619,782 

7 ,065 


6,107,673 


615,109 
177,093 
220,838 
1,013,040 


1,013,040 


156,627 
720,879 
174,923 


1,052,429 


57 436 
57 »436 


61,730 
61,730 


2272595 


25 , 387 
105,819 


131,206 


93,739,224 


1955 


O00 lbs. 


865 ,764 
1,517,541 
129 , 353 
80 


2,512,738 


895,711 


895,711 


895,711 


210,731 
210,731 


~ 


210,731 


153,455 


58,728 ,028 


000 lbs. 


523,439 
1,437 ,683 
41,380 
chee. 


2,005 ,873 
2 


if 


910,573 


910,573 


910,573 


177 5233 
177 ,233 


177,233 


18 ,090 


18 ,090 


52,745,715 


1956 (prel) 
of Total 


> 
i 


| 


100.0 


1946 - Ontario Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Statistics for 
1955. 
1955-1956 - Ontario Department of Agriculture, Monthly Dairy Report, January, 1957. 
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General Review 


Forestry and industries based on forest products constitute one of the most 
important elements of the Ontario economy, employing over a hundred thousand workers 
and contributing close to one and a quarter billion dollars to the Province's gross 
value of production. The forest industries cover a wide range of output from the 
timber cut in woods operations to the production of numerous wood and paper materials 
in the shapes and forms needed in a modern industrialized economy. They include logging 
operations, lumber and lumber products, the pulp and paper industry and a wide range of 
industries using wood and paper as their primary material. The primary forest 
industry provides the raw materials for sawmills, pulp and paper mills and the other 
forest-based industries which convert the products of the basic industries into more 
highly manufactured goods, such as furniture, veneers, plywoods and so on. These 
industries, especially the pulp and paper industry and the lumber industry, make a 
large contribution to the forest-based exports of Ontario and, thereby, of Canada. 


The total forested area of Ontario in 1955 amounted to 128.9 million acres, about 
58 per cent of the Province's total land area and 13 per cent of the forested area of 
Canada. The accessible timber in the Province in 1956 totalled about 84 billion cubic 
feet. Of this total, 54billion cubic feet (64 per cent) were softwoods and 30 billion 
cubic feet (36 per cent) hardwoods. Saw timber amounted to 159 billion feet board 
measure and smaller material to 610 million cords. 


Of the total depletion of Ontario's merchantable forest resources in 1956, amounting 
to over one billion cubic feet, about 770 million cubic feet (74 per cent) were utilized 
in forest operations and an estimated 270 million cubic feet (26 per cent) were lost in 
forest fires or to insects and fungi. 


In the 1,017 forest fires recorded in Ontario in the 1956 calendar year, 226,212. 
acres of forest were burned. Only 120 of the fires involved more than 10 acres. The 
Government of Ontario has a modern fire-fighting organization, comprising a 119-station 
radio network, 300 lookout towers, 43 aircraft, 1,200 portable power pumps, over 7,900 
hand pumps, more than 3.3 million feet of hose, 500 motor boats, 800 trucks, 100 trailers , 
8 snowmobiles and 47 railway motor cars. A large pool of fire-fighting equipment is also 
made available by the railways, forestry operators and mining and construction companies. 


The Ontario Government is carrying out a comprehensive forestry policy designed to 
bring about sustained yield forestry. The first step was the undertaking of the now 
nearly completed Forest Resources Inventory and the setting up of Management Units. 


Ontario's primary forest output from operations in the woods in 1956 was the greatest 
in the Province's history, amounting to about 770 million cubic feet, valued at $175 
million, compared with 720 million cubic feet valued at $162 million in 1955. Ontario 
accounts for about one-fifth of the Canadian total. The main forestry products are pulp- 
wood (two-fifths of the total), fuelwood (three-tenths) and logs and bolts (one-quarter ). 


The Province's pulp and paper industry in 1955 ranked fourthamong the 20 leading 
industries of the Province in gross value of products, fourth in number of employees and 
third in salaries and wages paid. The 1955 gross value of $402 million comprised 30 per 
cent of the Canadian total and was 10 per cent above 1954. The 1956 gross value is 
estimated at around $435 million. In 1956, 2.4 million tons of paper of all kinds were 
produced, worth $325 million; of this amount, 1.5 million tons was newsprint, valued at 
$175 million. Ontario's wood-pulp production in 1955 totalled 2.6 million tons and was 
worth $196 million. the 1956 output is estimated at- nearly 3 million tons worth $225 million. 


The lumber industry is also important in the Province's economy. The gross value 
of all Ontario sawmill products amounted to $70 million in 1955, while the 1956 total 
is estimated at around $78 million. In 1955, the industry employed 7,312 workers and 
paid them $16.6 million. The bulk of the lumber industry output is sawn lumber; 1956 
production amounted to about 790 million feet Board Measure, 30 million feet Board 
Measure higher than in 1955. The 1956 output value was around $64 million, compared 
with $58.7 million in 1955. Shingles, lath and ties are the other leading products. 


The wood-using group of industries (which comprises 13 industries using wood as 
their principal raw material) had a 1955 gross value of products amounting to nearly 
$258 million, while the 1956 total is estimated at around $275 million. The 
industry employed 28,649 workers in 1955 and paid then nearly $80 million. 


The output of the paper-using industries (three groups, engaged primarily in 
manufacturing commodities of paper and paper boards) was around $260 million in 1956, 
compared with $233 million in 1955. 
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Area of Forested Land 


The total forested area of Ontario in 1955 was estimated at 128.9 million acres, 
58 per cent of the total land area of the Province. Of this area, the land containing 
productive forest amounted to 97.9 million acres,, 76 per cent of the total, while the 
non-productive forested land, amounting to 31 million acres, accounted for the remaining 
ek per cent.. 2.5 million acres, Th per cent of the productive area, were classified as 
accessible for commercial operations, with the balance being economically inaccessible 
at present. (The non-productive forest is forest considered incapable of producing 
crops of merchantable wood; however, it provides valuable protection for drainage 
basins as well as shelter for game and fur-bearing animals). 


Of the Province's total productive forest area of 97.9 million acres, softwood 
forests amounted to 56.7 million acres, 58 per cent of the total, while the mixed 
wood “ony 30.9 million acres (31 per cent) and hardwood, 10.3 million acres (11 
per cent). 


The productive forest area was composed of timber of two different sizes: 
52.5 million acres, 54 per cent, were estimated to be of merchantable size 
(timber Of 4 inch diameter breast high and over) while 45.4 million acres, 46 per cent, 
was young growth. Of the merchantable timber area of 52.5 million acres, over 35.7 
million acres (68 per cent) were softwood, 13.8 million acres (26 per cent) were mixed 
wood and 3.0 million acres (6 per cent) were hardwood. In the young growth of KS 4 
million acres, 21 million acres (46 per cent) were softwood, 17.1 million acres (38 
per cent) were mixed wood and 7.4 million acres (16 per cent) were hardwood. 


The total forested land in Ontario in 1955 amounted to nearly 13 per cent of 
Canada's forest area of 1.0 billion acres. Its productive forested land comprised 18.5 
per cent of the Dominion total of 529.7 million acres, while its non-productive forested 
area amounted to only6.5 per cent of the national total of 473.5 million acres. Merchan- 
table timber of all types in Ontario comprised 17.5 per cent of the Canadian total of 
299.3 million acres, and young growth, nearly 20 per cent. The Province's softwoods 
formed nearly 17 per cent of the Canadian total; mixed woods, 23 per cent; and hardwoods, 
19.5 per cent. 


AREA OF FORESTED LAND, BY MAIN TYPES, CANADA, QUEBEC, BRITISH COLUMBIA, ONTARIO, 1955 


Ontario 
British as % of 
Canada Quebec Columbia Ontario Canada 
(thousands of acres) 
Forested Land 
Productive 
Softwood - Merchantable 215,595 Toy 5 Te 40,530 35,744 16.6 
- Young Growth 126,104 22,110 38 , 303 BOLOSL- "L676 
- Total 341,699 95 ,681 78 , 833 56, 695° 016 16% 
Mixed.:wood- Merchantable 63,436 18 ,858 =: eRe ehh 
- Young Growth 71,466 18,554 = Ley eminee PELAO 
- Total 134,902 37,412 = SOS TA epee) 
Hardwood - Merchantable 20,281 2,693 - 2901», Lp-O 
- Young Growth 32 ,817 5,508 = Cie | BIAS 
- Total 53,098 8,201 = EON ley ae) 
All Types = Merchantable 299, 312 OD ee 40,530 pg NG ears hed 
- Young Growth 230, 387 46,172 38 , 303 WS U4 = 19.7 
- Total 529 ,699 141,294 78 ,833 97 OCT ross 
Accessible Productive 372,503 122 , 385 55,183 12 5483195 
Accessible as % of Total Productive 70.3% 86.6% 70.0% Th. 0% 
Non-Productive 473,512 83,241 79 461 30, 964 6.5 
Total Forested Land 1,003,211 22h ,535 158,294 128s Sri) Mae.6 
Total Forested as % of Total Land 43.8% 67.0% 68.8% 57.8% 
Non-Forested Land 1,286,173 110,735 71,644 93,939 7.3 
Total Land Area 2,289, 384 335,270 229 ,938 222 ,810 ig 


Source: Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Forest and Forest Statistics, 
Amendments 1956, Table 1. 
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Forest Resources 


The Province of Ontario possesses vast resources of standing timber of merchantable 
size-timber Of 4 inch diameter breast high and over. Only part of this timber is 
regarded as accessible for commercial operations at present. There are, in addition, 
large forested areas, which are classified as inaccessible. At present, it is not 
economical to conduct cutting operations on these areas but, as transportation becomes 
better developed - for example, under the Ontario Government's timber access road 
program - as accessible forested areas become depleted and as the demand for wood 
products increases, much productive forest now considered inaccessible will be brought 
progressively into commercial development. Because of less favourable climatic 
conditions, however, the productive capacity of these inaccessible timberlands is 
expected to be lower than that of the accessible areas now being logged. 


Ontario, in 1956, contained an estimated 84 billion cubic feet of accessible timber. 
Saw timber (timber of a size 10 inches diameter breast high and over) amounted to 159 
billion feet board measure, while smaller material (4 to 9 inches diameter breast high 
and over) totalled 610 million cords. 


Of the 159 billion feet B.M. of saw timber standing in Ontario in 1956, 81 billion 
feet B.M., 51 per cent, were softwoods and 78 billion feet B.M., 49 per cent, were hard- 
wood. -439million cords (72 per cent) of the smaller material were softwoods, while 171 
million cords (28 per cent) were hardwoods. 


In 1956, this Province contained 23 per cent of the total saw timber and 
smaller material in all Canada, 18 per cent of the saw timber and 28 per cent of the 
smaller material. In saw timber, Ontario possessed 42 per cent of the Canadian total 
of hardwoods and 12 per cent’ of the softwoods while, in smaller material, the Ontario 
proportions in hardwoods and softwoods were 28 per cent and 27 per cent, respectively. 


Among the softwoods, spruce is the most important species both in saw timber and 
smaller material, accounting in 1956, for 36 billion feet B.M. (44 per cent of soft- 
woods ) in the former and 284 million cords (65 per cent of softwoods) in the latter. 

Jack pine, balsam and white pine are other leading softwoods. Poplar is by far the leading 
hardwood, with 37 billion feet B.M., 47 per cent, of saw timber and 82 million cords, 48 
per cent, of smaller material. White birch was the next leading hardwood, followed by 
yellow birch and maple. 


MERCHANTABLE TIMBER, BY MAIN TYPE AND SIZE, CANADA AND ONTARTO, 1956 


Ontario 
as.% of 
Canada Ontario Canada 
Accessible 
Softwoods 
Saw Timber (million ft. B.M.) pate nae a 
Smaller Material (000 cords) 1, eee 2 AEC: a7. 
Total Equivalent Volume(million cu.ft.) 273,59 93,437 19.5 
Hardwoods 
Saw Timber (million ft. B.M.) rae esse ie 
Smaller Material (000 cords) pe note: 0. 
Total Equivalent Volume(million cu.ft.) 9,007 30, 33-7 
Totals 
Saw Timber (million ft. B.M.) 872,152 paeePOd aie 
Smaller Material (000 cords) ere. , oe cLy 
Total Equivalent Volume(million cu.ft.) 303,205 3,663 3- 
Inaccessible 


Total Equivalent Volume (million cu.ft.) 136,436(1) 28,017 20-5 


Total Stands of Timber 


Total Equivalent Volume (million cu.ft.) 499,701 111,680 22.3 


(1) 1955 data 
Note: Newfoundland and Labrador are included in the Canada figures. 
Cubic volumes do not include wood in stumps and unusable tops. 


Source: Based on 1956 data in following table; inacessible, Canada figures obtained from 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Year Book, 1956, p. 456; inacessible, Ontario 
figure supplied by Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 
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ACCESSIBLE TIMBER OF MERCHANTABLE SIZE, BY SPECIES, ONTARIO, 1940, 1946 and 1951-1956 
1940 1gh6 195119521953 95k 1955 1956 


(Saw Timber (10" D.B.H. and over) 
tm (Millions of Feet Board Measure ) 


Softwoods 
~~ Spruce 23,901 23,900 23,900 29,890 29,890 29,890 35,843 35,737 
Balsam oy * * 6,236 6,236 6,236 4,682 4 704 
White Pine 5 ,889 5,885 6,100 5 ,826 5 ,826 5,826 10,007 10,087 
Red Pine * * - a ToT 2,197 2,197 2 841 2,877 
Jack Pine VTSOES PLTSoI5” TY915 "75759" “TS. 190° 13,750 205557, ~ 20,010 
Other Softwoods 858 861 860 5,070 5,070 5,070 6,187 6,620 
Total He ,562 42,561 4O,775 62,378. 62,376. 62,378 80,117. 80,703 

Hardwoods 
Poplar na. mises ee Seas 7,696 7,696 7,696 36,377 36,594 
White Birch ee Pe. * 30229 3,075 3,075 3,075 15,654 15,708 
Yellow Birch saga nas 15660 1,236 1,236 1,236 10,462 10,464 
Maple n.a. Tcee mel Sif 1,499 1,499 1,499 OF TS MeLORGOS 
Other Hardwoods 13399 91153 69 603 603 60F. Liae 623 4,984 
Total 11,389 11,390 11,529 14,109 14,109 14,109 74,861 78,358 
Total, All Species 53,951. 53,951 54,304: 76,487  .76,487, -76,487 154,978 159,061 


Smaller Material (4" - 9" D.B.H.) 
(Thousands of Cords) 


ftwoods ‘ 
= Spruce 205,800 205,800 205,800 333,458 333,458 333,458 283,478 284 460 
Balsam * * a 759339 75,339. 15,339 45,393 45,222 
White Pine - - - 6,036 6,036 6,036 5,671 5,720 
Red Pine - - = 153 25153 2,1 Sawer a yUSO 2,056 
Jack Pine 55,713 55,715 55,715 68,237 68,237 68,237 91,008 90 ,487 
Other Softwoods - - - 10,229 - 10;229~'" 10,229 9,602 10,826 
Total 261,513 261,515 261,515 495,452 495,452 495,452 437,188 438,771 
Hardwoods 
Poplar 116,378 116,380 116,380 104,308 104,308 104,308 81,680 82,175 
White Birch - e 96,000: 77,762 | TT, 76hmeyryree L67 p7Gl OT. oe 
Yellow Birch - - 32 ,000 2,725 2,725 29725 3,130 3,286 
Maple ~ - 46,000 8,457 8,457 8,457 9,166 10,276 
Other Hardwoods 182,031 182,035 10,000 3,692 3,692 3,692 5,969 8,135 
Total 298,409 298,415 300,360 196,944 196,944 196,944 167,721 171,2he 


Total, All Species 559,922 559,930 561,895 692,396 692,396 692,396 604,909 610,013 
* Balsam included with Spruce, and White and Red Pine grouped 1940 and 1946 


n.a@ not available. 


Source: 1940 - Canada, Department of Mines and Resources, Statistical Record to 1940 
of the Forests and Forest Industries of Canada, Table 4. 


1946 - Department of Mines and Resources, Statistical Record to 1946 of the 
Forest and Forest Industries of Canada, Table 4. 
1951-1955 - Canada, Department of Resources and Development, (Northern Affairs and 
Natural Resources) Forest and Forest Products Statistics, Canada, (Bulletin 
106), 1952 and amendments , 1953 - 1956, Table 4. 
1956 - Memo from Department of Northern Affairs and Natural Kesources. 
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Depletion of Ontario's Forest Resources 


The depletion of Ontario's merchantable forest resources in 1956 is estimated at 
Over one billion cubic feet, slightly more than in 1955 and considerably above the 
total in every previous year except 1948. The considerably larger volume of wood 
consumed in forest fires in 1955 and 1956 is the main reason for the higher totals of 
the past two years; as well, there was some increase in the volume of wood cut. Of the 
1956 depletion, 74 per cent was used and 26 per cent wasted (lost in forest fires or 
to insects and fungi). In the recent years in which forest fire losses were smaller, 
the forest resources utilized were more than four-fifths of the total depletion. With 
the extension of uses for wood, as in the cellulose industry, size and quality of 
wood formerly considered unmerchantable can now be used, resulting in the more ample 
utilization of forest resources and the elimination of much waste. Wastage from 
forest fires varies from year to year, depending on the severity and length of the 
fires. Unfortunately, accurate estimates of forest losses caused by epidemic out- 
breaks of insects and tree diseases are not available, so that the estimate used 
remains the same from year to year. 


DEPLETION OF FOREST RESOURCES, ONTARIO, O26) = 1956 


(thousands of cubic feet) Total 
Utilization Was tage Depletion 
Forest % of Insects(1) % of 

Year ‘Production Depletion Haire & Fungi Total Depletion 
1926 590,477 83.7 TB. 115,000 LU57OO0Om N63 705,477 
1927 576, 303 83.3 32h, 115,000 IAS eS24as U6 £7 691,627 
1928 621,522 83.0 12,699 115 ,000 127,699. 17.0 T4G,221 
1929 634,927 80.2 41,953 115,000 156,953.1 2968 791, 880 
1930 581 , 369 69.8 186, 237: 115,000 Pres (ma BOee 832,606 
1931 482,052 TOum 15,342 115 ,000 1305842" geils3 612, 394 
1932 323,156 2 126,688 115,000 241,688 2.8 564, 844 
1933 351;215 70.5 32,311 115 ,000 147,311, 29.5 4.98, 526 
1934 375,391 GRAS 34,371 115 ,000 iho, Sle g2055 524, 762 
1935 408 ,226 74.0 28,689 115,000 143,689 26.0 351,915 
1936 YT 645 60.8 Lyn 2 115,000 289,172 39.2 736,817 
1937 504,057 15.0 53,076 115,000 168,076 25.0 672,133 
1938 462,788 78.3 1ese6e LLG QOOUB ARABS GOW wig. 591,150 
1939 47. , 388 80.1 2,917 115 ,000 LUE, OL My. 292,305 
1940 933,205 80.6 13,035 115,000 128,035 19.4 661,240 
1941 OT ,715 62.3 185 ,874 115 ,000 300,874 37.7 798, 585 
19ke 508 , 750 78.8 21,623 225. 000" 136, 623°" 21N2 645 ,373 
1943 498,112 80.8 3,226 115, OOGE, 118, 2>6heat5. 2 616,338 
194k 461,507 78.7 10,229 1153000". 125,299 “21.3 586,736 
1945 479,289 80.4. 2,062 115,000 LL7,062" “1956 596,351 
1946 564,501 82.4 5,659 115,000 120,659 17.6 685, 160 
1947 613,919 82.9 ML, SOT IIS 70C®, 126,391, taley- 740,310 
1948 654 ,268 63.1 267 , 869 115,000 382,869 36.9 150375187 
1949 633,202 84.1 4 632 115,000 119,632 15.9 752,834 
1950 652,886 84.6 3,561 115 ,000 TS), SGI Betopot Tagen 
1951 695 , 877 82.6 29,589 IGF OOOR 1h 589) aleve 840, 4.66 
1952 709,413 85.8 1,987 IH OOCR R16; 087 Faa.-6 826, 400 
1953 687 ,192 83.6 19,661 LISSOOOL 134,661. baie se 821,853 
1954 688 , 44-7 83.5 20,713 ILFSO00R 135,713) Pl6.s5 824,160 
1955 720,000(Est) 70.6 184 ,936 115,000 299,936 29.4 1,019, 936 
1956 770,000(Est) 74.0 155i, 378 1055000 - 270,378 - #26.0 1,040,378 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates the average annual losses caused by epidemic 
outbreaks of insects and tree diseases at 500 million cubic feet for Canada as a whole. 
The Ontario Department of Economics took 23 per cent of this totalas an approximation for 
Ontario alone, as the volume of accessible merchantable timber in Ontario accounted for 
23 per cent of the Canadian total in 1956. 


Note: Fire losses refer to merchantable timber. 
No reliable estimates are available on the depletion resulting from natural mortality. 


Source: Utilization: From table showing Forestry Production in Ontario. 
Fire: Memo from Forest Economics Section, Department of Northern Affairs and 
Resources; 1956 figure from Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 
Insects ,etc: Estimate, based on Canadian Figures in Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


Operations in the Woods,1954, Table 5. 
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Forest Fires. 


Recorded forest fires in Ontario numbered 1,017 in the calendar year 1956. 
(Most forest fires occur in the period April 1-October 31.) Of the 1956 fires 
only 120 involved more than 10 acres and in a mere three was the burnt area more than 
10,000 acres. The total burnt-over area amounted to over 226,000 acres with a timber 
loss of some 155.4 million cu ft., with a $3.1 million value (including protection 
charges, as well as damage to standing timber, calculated on value of Crown dues but not 
on saleable value). The number of forest fires in the Province in 1956 was less than 
half as great as in the previous year while the area burned was about three-fifths as 
large. 


Forest fires are started from various causes, but lightining and carelessness 
are the main factors. In the 1955-56 fire season, 30 per cent of the total fires were 
caused by lightning; settlers, campers and smokers accounted for 38 per cent and 12 
per cent were attributed to railways. Logging and mining operations caused under 3 
per cent,while an additional 12 per cent had miscellaneous causes. The balance of 5 
per cent was traced to road construction, incendiaries, prospectors and causes unknown. 


From the point of view of both effectiveness and extensiveness, the means-at 
the disposal of the Ontario Government for the prevention, detection, and suppression 
of forest fires are second to none. The Department of Lands and Forests owns a 119- 
station radio network, along with some 300 lookout towers and operates a fleet of 43 
aircraft, made up of 39 DeHaviland Beavers, 3 DeHaviland Otters and 1 Dove. In 1955- 
1956, these aircraft flew approximately 17.8 thousand hours and carried loads total- 
ing almost 12.2 million lbs. Of the 17.8 thousand hours of flying time put in by 
this fleet, 11.4 thousand hours ( 64 per cent) was spent in fire ranging. Other key 
items of fire suppression equipment utilized by the Department included, as of March 
31, 1956, almost 1,200 portable power fire-pumps, over 7,900 hand pumps, more than 
3.3 million feet of hose, just over 500 motor boats, a little less than 800 trucks, 
over 100 trailers, 8 snowmobiles and 47 railway motor cars. In addition to the fore- 
going stock of equipment, tnere 1s 4 large pool of similar equipment placed at the 
disposal of the Department by the railways, lumber and pulp and paper operators as 
well as by mining and construction companies. It should also be pointed out that 
all organizations that are carrying out operations in the woods are required by the 
Department of Lands and Forests, to have certain amounts of suppression equipment 
on hand and in perfect order. This is a condition that must be met before a Work 
Permit is issued for the individual operations. 

NUMBER OF FOREST FIRES AND TOTAL AREA BURNED, ONTARIO, 1917 - 1956 


a 


Calendar Total Number Total Area Calendar Total Number Total Area 

Year of Fires Burned Year ot Sbiees. Burned 
Acres Acres 

1917 eA O 384,164 1937 1,453 22h ,746 
1918 965 305272 1938 1,292 , 138,245 
1919 1,780 922,161 1939 961 29,098 
1920 1,287 356,851 1940 1,014 191,614 
1921 1,269 7TH9 534 1941 1,265 666 , 547 
1922 1,021 346,193 1942 1,224 113,716 
1923 1,343 2,120,148 1943 62h, 52,817 
1924 851 146,017 1944 LOT 168 ,891 
1925 1,149 189,543 1945 966 48,510 
1926 1,110 88 , 374 1946 1,739 76,769 
1927 gek 35,742 1947 1 398 84 ,032 
1928 536 100 , 383 1948 2,036 1,017 , 389 
1929 25550 625 ,643 1949 1,834 60,065 
1930 1,402 711,809 1950 985 36,780 
1931 1,851 138 ,287 1951 904. 101,243 
1932 2,073 79,021 1952 1,095 12,421 
1933 1,919 349,958 1953 1,520 58,809 
1934 1,568 198 ,633 1954 881 54,693 
1935 1, 309 250,662 1955 ayebe 396 423 
1936 2,264 1,264 433 1956 iL. OL 226,212 


Note; Nearly all forest fires occur between April 1 and October 31 in any year. 
Source: Memorandum from the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 


Calendar 
Year 


1940 No. 
% 
1941 No. 
% 
1942 No. 
b 
1943 No. 
% 
1944 No. 
% 
1945 No. 
% 
1946 No. 
% 
1947 No. 
% 
1948 No. 
% 
1949 No. 


1950 No. 


og 


1951 No. 
vi 
1952 No. 
1953 No. 
% 
1954 No. 
% 
1955 No. 
1956 No. 
% 


Source: 


FOREST FIRES, BY SIZE OF BURNT-OVER AREA, ONTARIO, 1940-1956 


r Acre & 
Under 


22h 
(22.1) 
278 
(22.0) 
276 
(22.6) 
155 
(24.8) 
ahi 
(2123) 
211 
(21.8) 


1940-1946 
1947-1951 
1952-1955 

1956 


1 


Over ; Over 5 Over 10 Over 100 Over HOO Over “I, G00 Over 


to > tolO0 to100 to 500 to1,000 to 10,000 10,000 
Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
Why 99 170 56 10 10 y 

(43.5) ooh oie Ss aes Ce) (1.0) (1.0) (0.4) 
506 Ou 235 89 22 32 8 
(40.0) C7e4) |. (1656) fica) (1.8) (2.5) (0.6) 
4.87 97 eu 86 20 13 it 
(3958) 2 (7.9) (19.9) | (7.0) (1.6) (1.1) (0.1) 
ear 58 108 Tal dlp) 10 - 

(38.0) (9.8) i peah 10.0) (2.4) (1.6) He 
519 93 yer L7 ie 2 
(45.6) (8.2) (18.6) (4.1) (0.6) (To) (0.2) 
57 15 159 43 11 10 S 
(47.3) (7-8), (16.5)>, 0 (4.5) (1.1) (1.0) si 
fe 129 233 78 13 12 = 
(45.1) (7-4) (13.4) (4.5) (0.7) (0.7) . 
626 97 are 50 12 19 = 
(44.9) CeO) te (lee yim (200) (0.8) (1.4) - 
894 155 285 7 ek BS - 
(43.9) (7.6) ‘(i¥0) (3.6) (1.2) (1.6) - 
811 122 eke a ait a 
(44.2) (6.6), (13.2) - (3.3) (0.9) (0.4) (0.1) 
426 92 155 43 3 S 
(43.3) Cos 9 eet yd Ae dO (0.3) (0.6) - 
38 4S 115 5 2 
(42.3) ee) Seat hg Wa eg (0.6) (0.5) (0.2) 
16 65 103 al: 3 ~ 
(47.1) OO) e uke he 1.5) (0.3) (0.1) s 
ib 02 146, 7 3 - 
(47.3) (6.7) (9.6) (2.2) (0.5) (0.8) - 
392 36 81 2 2 
(44.5) (rd) Cea aye CIS O) (0.2) (0.6) (0.2) 
1,004 120 188 52 16 18 8 
(44.6) CF-S)P OSes) (223) (0.7) (0.8) (0.4) 
456 6 6 26 21 3 
(44.8) . FONG Sy P2536) (0.4) (2.1) (0.3) 
Department of Lands and Forests, Annual Report, 1947, page 87. 


Ibid, 1952, page 19. 
Tbid, 1956, page 7, section }. 


Memo from the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 
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The Ontario Government's Forestry Program 
I 


The Ontario Government's timber management program has as its objective the practice 
of "sustained yield" forestry. ’ Sustaining the yield of the various species of trees which 
comprise the Province's forest resources means keeping the cut of each species at that 
level which balances, or will balance at the earliest time practicable, net annual growth 
and annual depletion. Within the limits imposed by "sustained yield" forest production 
in Ontario may, without difficulty, be maintained at a volume sufficiently great to 
Support the Province's forest-based industries. 


Realization of the sustained yield forestry goal would be impossible without the 
existence of Ontario's nearly completed Forest ‘Resources Inventory, designed to 
determine the area of different classes of forest and to provide estimates of the 
volume of timber in the Province. The Inventory was thus the necessary first step in 
making scientific forest management a reality. The Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests has now prepared complete inventory reports for 16 of the 22 forest districts 
and the balance will be available in a relatively short time. 


The Province has been divided into about 120 management units, of which around 40 
are formed by large timber companies, which must prepare plans that have to be approved 
by the Department of Lands and Forests. The remainder are Crown Management Units, the 
managements plans of which are prepared by the Department. Within the Crown Units, 
operators holding 50 square miles or more under licence are required to prepare manage- 
ment plans which the Department co-ordinates with the plans for the whole unit. 


The policy of administering Ontario's forests on a sustained yield basis has been 
strengthened by the Government's decision to allocate $1.1 million for regeneration 
projects in the 1957-58 fiscal year. The carrying out of this program first began, as 
soon as the weather allowed,in the spring of 1956. The highlights of this regeneration 
program include: Increased planting projects in most of the forest districts; the 
expansion of nursery production at existing nurseries; and the establishment of new 
nurseries in various districts, particularly in the north. Experiments are also being 
carried out, to gain additional information about the natural. regeneration of several 
tree species. 


Yet another valuable support to sound forest Management is the Government's timber 
access road program. During the 1955 session of the Legislature, the sum of $0.5 million 
was voted for the construction, on unalienated Crown Lands, of forest roads, to open 
up areas of mature and overmature timber which should be harvested. In 1956, close to 
$0.3 million was appropriated for additional new roads and the maintenance of existing 
ones and a further sum of the same amount was placed in the Estimates for the 1957-58 
fiscal year. The bulk of these roads have been developed in the Pembroke District in 
the Petawawa Management Unit. Other construction and maintenance work has been carried 
out in the Hearst Management Unit, the Englehart Management Unit and in the Kenora 
District (Kenora - Gordon Lake Road). These roads are exclusive of those build by the 
Department of Lands and Forests for other purposes. 


During the fiscal year 1956-1957, the Division of Reforestation of the Department 
of Lands and Forests furnished a total of 31.0 million units of nursery stock (14.4 
million for private land and 16.6 million for department projects). Production targets 
of nursery stock were again raised to 41 million trees. As the demand for nursery stock 
is greatly in excess of supplies, plans have been made to establish additional nurseries 
and to attain, in the next several years, a goal of 100 million trees annually. 


The Division of Research of the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests has been 
active in several different phases of forest research. In the silvicultural projects 
established during the past five years, the first steps were concerned with observations 
and. surveys to assess the deterrent factors affecting regeneration of commercially 
important tree species. The second phase included. experimental cuttings to offset 
deterrents; and the third, commencing in 1953, has been the evaluation of these cuttings. 
Among these, silvicultural treatments of yellow birch have been effective in improving 
germination, survival andheight growth. In south-western Ontario, experiments have 
been concentrated on the use of silvicides as thinning techniques. 


Field work in the classification of forest sites during the past year covered 
approximately 6,900 square miles, while preliminary maps covering 3,000 square miles 
were made. This work was done in the Algonquin Park, Haliburton, Sault Ste. Marie, 
and Cochrane Areas. Detailed physiographic maps were finalized for experimental 
work in wildlife and forestry in the Algonquin Park and North Superior Shore areas. 
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Volume and Value of Primary Forest Production 


Ontario, in 1956, had the greatest forest output, in both volume and value, in 
her history. The primary output of Ontario's forests (operations in the woods) in 
1956 are estimated at 770 million cubic feet valued at $175 million, compared with 
720 million cubic feet worth $162 million in 1955 and 688 million cubic feet valued 
at $159 million in 1954. The 1956 volume was 180 million cubic feet higher than the 
1926 total of 590 million cubic feet, while the 1956 value was three times the 1926 
figure of $58 million. 


In recent years, Ontario has been accounting for just under one-fifth of Cana- 
dian primary forest production, while the value of this output has usually been some- 
what over one-fifth of the value for the country as a whole. Ontario is the third 
ranking Province in primary forest production, following Quebec and British Columbia. 


In considering the production figures given here, it should be remembered that 
they refer only to the products, such as saw logs, pulpwood, fuelwood, poles and so 
on, obtained from operations in the woods-the felling of timber in the forest. This 
primary output provides the raw material for sawmills, pulp and paper mills, and a 
wide range of secondary industries that convert the products of the basic industries 
into more highly manufactured goods, such as veneers, plywoods, doors and sashes, 
furniture and the whole vast range of industries that use wood in any form. The 
output of these secondary forest industries which are valued at many hundreds of 
millions of dollars, are classified as manufacturing production and not as forestry, 


VOLUME AND VALUE OF PRIMARY FOREST PRODUCTION, CANADA, ONTARIO, QUEBEC AND BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1926-1956 
Volume Value 
Ont. as % Ont. As 4 
Year Canada Ontario of Canada Quebec B.C. Canada Ontario of Canada Quebec B.C. 


(600, cate.) (8) 1. (000, cust) oor, wABOO0' haaneromt(?) akiuton enage | °S 


1926 2,264,394 590,477 26. 673,869. 564,300 204,436 58,453 28.6 64,976 46,659 
1927 2,285,605 . 576,303. 25. 702,329 563,352 204,940 53,980 26.3 65,708 46,421 
1928 2,308,342 621,522 26. 733,241 608,306 212,951 58,775 27-6 67,991 50,600 
1929 2,477,584 634,927 25. 665,524 642,495 219,570 60,999 27. 65,536 52,911 
1930 ECT atten Pol 309). 23. 855,765 529,734 206,853 53,362 25.8 73,494 40,850 


1931 1,851,196 482,052 26. 
1932 Mio e2 he Wc eR i Gia 
1934 Troie coup fask,elb. 21, 
1934 Veo 660 3(5439L 20. 
1935 1,933,450 408,226 21. 
1936 2,139,400 447,645 20, 
1937 231031), por, Oo7 21. 
1938 B1AG.7a9, 462-700 21. 
1939 2,258,583 474,388 21. 
1940 2,676,014 -533;205° 19. 
1941 2,605,730. 4974115 18. 
19he 2,608,605. "506,750 19. 
1943 2,475,906 498,112 20. 
1944 2,508,046 461,507 18 
1945 2,566,058 479,289 18 
1946 Bie. (10. pyar, SOL LO 
19h7 3,091,086 613,919 19. 
1948 3,198,179 654,268 20. 
19h9(1) VarTtos 137 F632 (202) "780: 
1950 3,342,399 652,886 19. 
1951 3,602,957 695,877 19. 
1952 3,565,529 709,413 19. 
1953 3,579, 330). Col ,192, 19. 
1954(2) 3,670,606 688,447 18. 
1955(2) 3,700,000 720,000 19. 757,009 162,000 Pais: 
1956(2) 3,922,000 770,000 19. SUT S75y i, O00 21.4 
(1) Newfoundland figures are included in Canadian total for the first time. 


(2) Canada 1954 value and 1955-1956 value and volume are estimated, as are Ontario 1955-1956 data. 


45,345 eb ,514 
34,250 16,460 
34,813 17,994 
38,313 21,440 
41,269 23,857 
47 MAT 32,739 
50,570 31,190 
42,182 42,895 
56,140 35,987 
70,275 45,502 
79,001. 51,102 
91,702 49,202 
104,692 51,692 
123,936 59,906 
139,733 64,307 
168,758 77,463 
200,870 120,150 
218,347 142,875 
201,949 129,099 
212,564 170,760 
267,682 214,051 
280,424 204,147 
277,460 202, 364 


535,947 378,840 141,124 39,675 28. 
561,742 272,340 92,106 22,970 eh. 
566,304 335,583 OSs Tio eyeee er 
636,378 396,252 105,540 24,727 23. 
670,251 420,32€ 115,462 27,997 Dlive 
732,151 582,72, tar oer Soi is 25. 
827,535 539,541 | 163,250) 37,669 "25. 
720,398 477,439 148,266 34,797 25s 
755,907 539,900 157,747 36,100 22. 
881,200 698,339 194,568 43,275 22. 
943,340 629,147 213,163 45,010 ee 
962,966 532,396 234,372 51,356 21. 
930,137 476,094 268,615 61,143 Pee 
965,724 503,852 301,571 61,398 20. 
993,674 519,208 334,325 70,420 21. 
1,070,300 540,107 413,269 90,412 ils 
1,114,018 666,142 519,804 109,528 21. 
1,117,130 724,075. . 586,295 130,923... 22. 
1,069,977 694,928 561,412 125,912 22, 
1,131,072 805,764,” C2, (oo es ag as 
1,208,851 832,170 “782,525 150,921 19. 
1,158,746 845,339 781,561 170,534 Dis 
1,180,499 907,419 783,547 165,135 aml 
743,682 159,148 2p. J 


Ow OD NONOUOA fA to f -rRUMO OANOKPUAUWUOUNONF 
KPOW FFWRFOF FOOrRPNOUMHE FN FOUOrF OMO 


Source: Pes - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Operations in the Woods, 1953. 
954 - oe - Memo from the Forestry Section, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Feb., 1957. 
alue ~ Ontario - Letter from the Forestry Section, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Canada - Estimated by the Ontario De 
} partment of Economics. 
1955~1956 - Estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 
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Kinds of Forestry Products 


Pulpwood has been tne main Ontario forestry product, followed by fuelwood and 
logs and bolts. In recent years, the proportions these groups formed of the total of 
Ontario forestry products have been over two fifths, around three-tenths and above one- 
quarter, respectively. Iu 1956, of the estimated 770 million cubic feet of forestry 
products, 332 million cubic feet (43 per cent) were pulpwood; 215 million cubic feet 
(28 per cent) were fuelwood; and 197 million cubic feet (26 per cent) were logs and bolts. 
The remaining 3 per cent of the total was made up of round mining timber, wood for 
distillation, poles and piling, and miscellaneous products. Ina recent year, 
Ontario led the other provinces in poles and piling, came second for pulpwood, fuel- 
wood, round mining timber and wood for distillation, and was in third place for logs 
and bolts. (Further data on pulpwood production are shown in the subsection on the 
Pulp and Paper Industry.) 

PRIMARY FOREST PRODUCTS, BY KINDS, ONTARIO, 1926 - 1956 


(thousands of cubic feet) 


Ie, ee ig pey cen. GaeehT eI DBOe wy TS3R 0 OS . Wag 
Logs and Bolts 155,002 149,422 188,940 181,206 144,937 77,261 41,495 46,563 
Pulpwood 157,889 155,953 157,125 172,668 147,384 113,946 74,768 92,628 
Fuelwood 248,677 252,094 255,706 258,594 268,926 271,298 195,053 197,803 
Fence Posts 1 5 OY 1,499 Le, (39 1,843 te O58 SAG TEC beh JOOT4 1,453 
Hewn Ties 17,500 4,657 5,952 6,795 6,840 7,031 4,579 6 486 
Fence Rails 386 378 407 419 430 399 205 2 Ooi 
Round Mining Timber 798 273 282 287 265 Oo 829 927 
Wood for Distillation h96 3, 443 3,614 SHO? lane tOln« PE L0G08 + I399F ble 806 
Poles and Piling 2,768 3,097 3,494 3,869 3,888 2,086 957 818 
Miscellaneous Products 5,374 5,487 6,087 5,749 4, 305 1,962 2,2hh 2,917 
Total 590,477 576,303 623,342 634,927 581,369 478,078 323,156 351,215 
Tos 1945" ~ 1936 PF" hOB 7s" we 938 2939) 1 OW TOIL 
Logs and Bolts 61,657 67,018 38,203 109,976 94,438 106,265 128,215 127,705 
Pulpwood 98,944 116,101 135,636 168,837 143,801 137,601 166,514 194,607 
Fuelwood 199,696 205,680 206,560 207,816 208,936 210,112 210,728 155,216 
Fence Posts ye el? Md Bd, ec Tiy688 (015 698 .n0 Liber 1, GN Tura ood . Bbp6a7 
Hewn Ties S724 uz BeltiGnas S39e2@nc 6508399" 5, 18Ts 2550937 at, B72 1Bp982 
Fence Rails 236 245 O39 181 181 182 183 182 
Round Mining Timber ip ees) 15 370) Wh, Ghbs 919938, 9 2096s 25479 9,663, 9 hyg05 
Wood for Distillation 1,456 1,532 2,530 eres (bo 2,487 2,899 3,641 3,681 
Poles and Piling 1020. a'O0,2732 3,42 2252058) ol, G6Sim CoyASSnedd., Oye 26598 
Miscellaneous Products 6,438 4,890 3,879 2,670 2,037 4,757 5,765 -4,802 
Total 375,391 408,226 447,645 504,057 462,788 474,388 533,205 497,715 
1942 ONS otfodLOblnss BONS teolQhO  srolOkt nog ObAterd agir6 
Logs and Bolts 131,613 117,172 126,344 114,464 143,048 159,500 165,960 170,247 
Pulpwood 207,244 194,995 154,415 177,878 237,045 266,273 288,174 261,705 
Fuelwood 155,457 172,503 164,463 167,895 166,978 170,467 179,445 179,498 
Fence Posts 1,660 By UF ae NL war SI bee Od. eeu 31S. be 5125 ee O08 
Hewn Ties 1,561 157 916 995 1, 42h 566 956 500 
Fence Rails 184 159 171 169 165 162 183 188 
Round Mining Timber 2 OGM QyOBG 2,689) ge2,H1BS b2o 286s) y 2s TLS ' 135398; » 3,628 
Wood for Distillation 3,570 3,455 3,490 3,411 2,255 2,360. 2,311 2,198 
Poles and Piling ee Phen 080000 ey AUG kee 2 FAP 4 2529010 35 113.5, 2,899.40 AyOOF 
Miscellaneous Products 2,893 Dy OOGehOvO3h we bi, 10). 9:55 95M a6 30500 Be8L 7! av 7498 
Total 508,750 498,112 461,507 479,289 564,501 613,919 654,268 632,202 
1950 1951 i952 1953 1954 bay, 1956 
Logs and Bolts 170,562 173,881 190,562 182,983 162,928 184,000 197,000 
Pulpwood 271,740 315,022 306,316 283,253 293,480 310,000 332,000 
Fuelwood 182,200 186,041 192,803 196,098 203,049 202,000 215,000 
Fence Posts 2,356 2 MOG von 29820» 1.03 029s By 069m. 63.000 3,000 
Hewn Ties 221 150 16 12 9 (1) (1) 
Fence Rails 188 165 166 164 168 (1) (1) 
Round Mining Timber 3,740 4,024 4,269 4,2k3 4,451 4,000 5,000 
Wood for Distillation 1,176 BBL Peaks Of 896 =—-:11, 325 1,000 1,000 
Poles and Piling 3,752 3,912 3,488 3,683 3,094 4,000 4,000 
Miscellaneous Products 14,687 9,395 7,896 12,831 16,874 12,000 13,000 
Total 650,622 695,877 109,413 687,192 688,hi7 720,000 [70,008 


items combined. 
alt Less than 180,000 cu. feet for these two : 
ears 1926-1954 : Memo from the Dominion Bureeu of Statistics. 
1955 ,1956 - Estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The 3.6 million cords of pulpwood produced in Ontario in 1955 amounted to about 2h 
per cent of the Canadian total and was valued at $93.3 million; some 593,000 cords were 
exported. The estimated 1956 output of 3.9 million cords was valued at over $0.1 billion. 
Production since the 1930's has, with exception of 1931, 1932 and several of the war 
years, generally increased. After the modern production record of 3.7 million cords 
reached in 1951, moderate declines followed in 1952 and 1953; however, production 
again turned upward in 1954 and 1955. This situation continued during 1956. Tt should 
be noted that pulpwood operations form part of primary forest activities (operations 
in the woods) and the value of the Province's pulpwood cut is therefore included with 
the value of primary forest operations and not with the value data of the pulp and 
paper industry. Pulpwood is the main raw material used by the pulp and paper industry. 


The pulp and paper industry in Ontario in 1955 ranked fourth among the 20 leading 
industries of the Province in gross value of production, fourth in number of employees 
and third in salaries and wages paid. Ontario is the second leading Province in the 
pulp and paper industry - following Quebec - and in 1955, its gross value of products 
accounted for 30 per cent of the Canadian total. The Province's 1955 gross value, at 
close to $402 million, was 10.1 per cent higher than the 1954 total of $365 million, 
14 per cent higher than in 1953, two and a half times above the 1945 value of $118 
million, five times over the 1939 amount of $65.5 million, nearly nine times higher 
than the 1933 total of $41.3 million and four times higher than the $81.0 million 
registered in 1926. The gross value of products in Ontario's pulp and paper industry 
in 1956 is estimated at around $435 million, about $33 million higher than for 1955. 
(Gross value in the pulp and paper industry represents the sum of the values of pulp 
made for sale in Canada, pulp made for export and paper manufactured. It does not 
include pulpwood nor the pulp made in combined pulp and paper mills for their own use 
in making paper). The net value of products of the Ontario pulp and paper industry 
amounted to around $225 million in 1956, compared with $209.6 million in 1955.’ The 
1955 net value was $24 million, 12.9 per cent, above the 1954 amount of $185.6 million, 
three times higher than the 1945 net value of 452.0 million and five and a half times 
over the 1939 figure of $32.4 million’. (With the pulp and paper data,the cost of materials 
deducted from gross value in calculating the net value is made up of the values of 
pulpwood, chemicals and supplies used in pulp-making and of the pulp, chemicals and 
supplies used in paper making. The pulp made in combined pulp and paper mills for 
their own use in paper-making is considered as a stage in manufacture and is not 
included as a product of, nor as a raw material of, the paper mill). Of the 125 pulp 
and paper mills operating in Canada in 1955, 4) were located in Ontario. This is 
slightly lower than the number in the last half of the 1940's but somewhat above the 
number operating in the 1930's. Employees in the pulp and paper industry numbered 
19,108 in 1955, the highest number ever reached, and nearly double the 1926 total. 
Salaries and wages in 1955 were at a new high level of $83.2 million, more than $5 
million higher than in 1954, two and half times above the 1945 total of $24 million 
and four and athirad times over the $15.6 million paid in 1926. The Ontario mills 
consumed $24.9 million worth of fuel and electricity in 1955 and used materials 
valued at $167.3 million. 

Ontario is the second largest producer of wood-pulp in Canada, following Quebec 
and leading British Columbia. The Province's wood-pulp production in 1955 was just over 
2,6 million tons and was valued at $196.2 million. This represents 25.6 “per cent of 
Canada's production by volume and 28.3 per cent by value. The 1956 output is estimated 
at over 2.9 million tons valued at about $225"million. From 1926 to 1930, wood-pulp 
production in Ontario averaged about 1.1 million tons annually, with an average 
annual value of approximately $36.0 million. During the depression years, production 
fell of to a low of 786,000 tons in 1932. In 1933, a modest recovery began and 
continued except for a break in 1938, until 1942, when a production of 1.5 million 
tons was attained. During the Second World War years there was a moderate fall’ in 
production, attributable to the man-power shortage and concentration on the output 
of war materials. In 1946, the wood-pulp production began to climb and except in 
1949 and 1952, continued to do so until 1955. 


Of the types of paper produced in Ontario, newsprint is the most important in 
both volume and value. It is estimated that, in 1956, 2.4 million tons of paper of 
all kinds worth $325 million were produced, and 1.5 million tons of newsprint valued 
at $175 million. In 1955, newsprint accounted for 64 per cent by volume and 54 per 
cent by value of the Province's total paper production, amounting to 2.2 million tons 
valued at $298 million. The 1955 value of newsprint production was 8 per cent greater 
than in 1954 and 11 per cent higher than in 1953. As demand for newsprint in the 
United States is increasing rapidly, the market for Canadian newsprint in that country 
should continue to grow, in spite of the expansion of newsprint capacity there. In 
addition, the constantly growing demand for newsprint in both Canada's domestic and 
overseas markets should ensure a continued expansion in Ontario's pulp and paper industry. 
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The manufacture of paperboard forms the second largest division of Ontario's 
paper industry. The output of paperboard in 1955 totalled 474,600 tons (21.3 per cent 
of the total paper output) and had a value of $60.8 million (20.4 per cent of the value 
of all paper produced in Ontario in 1955). The value of the paperboard output of the 
Province in 1955 was nearly 17 per cent higher than in 1953. The growth of paperboard 
production has been fairly steady since the mid-1930's, reflecting the growing use of 
this product for cartons and containers and for various construction purposes. Next in 
importance, both in volume and value of output, is the manufacture of book and writing 
papers. Production in 1955 in Ontario totalled 193,100 tons (9.1 per cent higher than 
in 1954 and 13.5 per cent over 1953) and was valued at $45.4 million, (an increase of 
9.3 per cent over 1954 and 16.8 per cent over 1953). Wrapping paper showed an increase 
of 8 per cent in volume and 9 per cent in value over 1954 and a rise of 2O per cent in 
volume and 18 per cent in value over 1953. Tissue paper, the 1955 output of which 
amounted to 40,900 tons valued at $11.3 million,showed a 4 per cent increase in prod- 
uction and over 195}. 


Ontario has been generously endowed by nature with the two natural resources - 
wood and water - necessary for the large scale production of cheap pulp and paper. Not 
until the 1860's was wood used.in Canada as a basis for the manufacture of paper. Prior 
to that time, almost all paper was made from linen or cotton rags, while a small amount 
of straw and other fibres was used in the manufacture of paperboard and other coarse 
material. The supply of rags was limited, however, and, as a result of the growing 
demand, became very expensive. After much experimentation with the fibres of various 
plants, spruce, balsam, and hemlock were found to be the most suitable for the 
production of paper. Today approximately 94 per cent of all Canadian pulp is made 
from wood. Coniferous trees, especially black spruce and balsam, are the species most 
generally used in the production of pulp. The increased use of the sulphate process 
and the manufacture of kraft paper, however, have made it possible to utilize jack 
pine and certain hardwood species more extensively. The pulp and paper companies 
obtain most of their pulpwood from lands leased from the Crown. In the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1956 they had just over 88,000 square miles of forest land, under 
lease from the Ontario Government. The pulpwood taken from these lands, together with 
a small amount taken from the companies' freehold lands make up about two-thirds of 
the pulpwood supply. The remaining third is purchased from farmers and others with 
woodlots or a cutting permit (a permit issued by the Department of Lands and Forests 
allowing an individual to cut a reasonable amount of wood on specially designated 
sections of crown lands for fuel, building purposes or for sale as pulp). A pulp and 
paper mill is usually located close to abundant sources of pulpwood and water and, 
once established, it is not easily moved. It is therefore of vital importance to the 
companies to maintain the yield of their limits. The Provincial Government is also 
particularly concerned in this matter. Planting programs are being carried on by the 
Government and the pulp and paper industries; as well, large research programs are 
being undertaken in the field of natural regeneration. 


Water plays an important role in the pulp and paper industy. Not only does it 
provide a cheap and practical means for. transporting logs from the timber limits to 
the pulp mill, but also vast quantities are used in the processes by which wood is 
converted into pulp ‘and pulp into paper. In addition, it is used to produce the hydro- 
electric power so much used by the industry. It is estimated that some 250 tons of 
water are required to produce one ton of paper. 


The pulping process, either mechanical or chemical, reduces the wood to the 
cellulose fibres which make up almost half its content. The basic principle in paper- 
making is that wet cellulose fibres stick to each other, as water is removed from them. 
The mechanical method reduces the logs to pulp by pressing them against large 
grindstones. More than half of all the pulp produced is of this type. In the chemical 
process, wood chips are cooked at high temperature and under pressure in either an 
acid or alkaline solution, thus dissolving everything but the’ cellulose fibres. The 
pulp yield by this method is about half the weight of the wood. The characteristics 
of chemical pulp,containing only cellulose fibres, are quite different from those of 
mechanical pulp, which has all the components of the original wood. Paper made from 
the mechanical type is weaker, tends to become brittle with time and is more opaque 
than that made from chemical pulp. It is used chiefly for making newsprint. The 
proportions are usually about 85 per cent mechanical and 15 per cent chemical. 


Even today, wood pulp is not the only raw material used in the manufacture of 
paper. The finest grades are made from cotton or linen rags. Some grades of paper and 
paperboard use pulp which contains a large percentage of reprocessed waste paper. Wheat, 
rye, oat and barley straw are used in the manufacture of some types of paperboard. A 
special type of pulp used in making cigarette paper is obtained from flax straw. 
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APPARENT PRODUCTION OF PULPWOOD IN ONTARIO, 1930 - 1956 . 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
000 000 000 000 000 
Pulpwood Cords $000 Cords $000 Cords $000 Cords $000 Cords $000 
Used in the Province L376 16,622" 15102912787" Apoke 9 bby fon Ly Lf ot SRO G.eTS 9 ,2h5 
Used Elsewhere in Canada 22 yy 21 236 6 57 5 30 2 10 
Exported 485 4,762 ST TO SF Oh7 WHOM iL; FLO 258 1,695 343 2,497 
Obtained Elsewhere in Canada 301 4,455 Ble 128+ | a8 g0.05'35,083 332. 2,623 948 3,453 
Imported 47 379 36 1TT 33-208 12 65 6 23 
Apparent Production 13535 8 16,6099°4' 129° 125265 BT. TS TT38 1090 = ST455% 1,164 8,270 
1935 1936 1937 AE BS pefties 1939 
000 000 000 ) 000 000 
Cords $000 Cords $000 Cords $000 Cords $000 Cords $000 
Used in the Province 1,367 10,610 1,619 12,790 1,888 15,346 1,329 12,012 1,460 13,181 
Used Elsewhere in Canada 5 36 9 63 15 122 18 175 11 84 
Exported 356 =2,40h SM 3 $316 617° 5628 TUG ps9 3 554 4411 
Obtained wisewiere tumcancian 3et 2,962)" hry ti Be”. 05 Teh Gace soey Bree 364 4,126 
Imported 19 107 9 52 20 111 32 199 22 131 
Apparent Production 1,366 10,001 1,596 11,858 1,986 15,149 1,692 13,909 1,619 13,419 
1940 1941 19ke 1943 1944 
000 000 000 000 000 
Cords $000 Cords $000 Cords . $000 Cords $000 Cords $000 
Used in the Province 1,735 16,283 1,902 18,794 1,958 22,863 1,937 26,821 1,698 27,152 
Used Elsewhere in Canada 8 64 6 57 13 150 7 83 8 113 
Exported Toru 57953 809 7,529 62 10,009 TEA hon INT 607 8,234 
Obtained Elsewhere in Canada 4G 4,687 408 =4,82h OB MNEORST 376 5,854 588 8,786 
Imported 45 386 - - 2 13 2 27 8 126 
Apparent Production 1,959 17,227 2,289 21.556 2,438 26,272 2,294 30,170 Lehi oe SSH 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
COOnr | Sere tous 000 000 TOCG, nr os Sa 
Cords $000 Cords $000 Cords $000 cords $000 Cords $000 
Used in the Province 1,880 33,819 2,402 44,471 2,801 58,907 3,053 72,991 2,909 69,472 
Used Elsewhere in Canada 25 YLT 31 583 32 710 46 993 14 290 
Exported Fis. 1.066 619° 15,209 956 17,877 987 19,640 654 13,542 
Obtained Eisewhere in Canada 523 10,150 BO 11,585 619 14,755 695 16,781 498 12,338 
Imported 4 57 14 196 37 558 uf 13 - 2 
Apparent Production 2,093 35,145 2,789 48,482 3,133 62,181 3,390 76,830 3,079 70,964 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
000 5 000 : 000 000 000 
Cords $000 Cords $000 Cords $000 Cords $000 Cords $000 
Used in the Province 3,164 72,654 3,419 85,439 3,063 86,923 3,111 89,168 3,246 88,985 
Used Elsewhere in Canada 19 338 18 545 68 1,897 33 796 43 1,058 
Exported 601 12,844 9814 214510 991 23,827 709 17,909 654 16,209 
Obtained Elsewhere in Canada 586 14,371 698 20,081 504 15,167 515 15,329 483 14,121 
Imported af 21 14 295 ve 1h 275 6 136 7 129 
Apparent Production 3,197. Tlpk «3,706.87 5128 3,604, G7 5205. saan 92,408 3,453 92,002 
1992 1956(Est ) 
000 OOO Patan 4 
Cords $000 Cords $000 
Used in the Province 3,492 91,507 
Used Elsewhere in Canada ay alpha 
Exported 593 14,787 
Obtained Elsewhere in Canada 489 14,155 
Imported 22 28h 
Apparent Production 3,628 93,272 3,900 103,000 


Note: All quantities are given in terms of rough or unpeeled wood. Peeled pulpwood has been converted 
on the basis of one cord equivalent to 1.125 cords of unpeeled wood. 
The estimate makes allowance for material produced in one province and sold for use in another, 
but not for material cut in one province and exported through ports of another province, as the 
origin of these exports is not recorded. 
Values shown for imported and exported material are based on the values at point of shipment, 
while other values are based on the value at the mill. 

Source: 1930-1939 and 1945-1955 - D.B.S.,The Pulp and Paper Industry, (annual) 1931-1939, 1946-1955. 

1956 - Estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, ONTARIO 1926-1956 
— a ee 


Salaries Cost of Fuel Cost of Net Value Gross Value 


and and Materials of of 

Establishments Employees Wages Electricity Used Products Products 

No. No. $000's $000's $000 £000's $000's 

1926 ks LO ,si2 15,622 8,900(est) 34,191 37,869 80,960 
1927 yy 10,910 15,681 8,234 31, 313 34,763 7h , 310 
1928 43 10,993 155733 8,167 29,719 36, 334 Th ,220 
1929 Tal 11,023 16,467 8,586 35 ,888 37 ,878 82 , 352 
1930 WL Gea aL 14,556 11,672 28,514 27,851 68 , 037 
1931° 39 7,994 11,251 6,4oh 21,313 25 ,633 53, 370 
1932 38 7,863 10,028 SSO 17,395 21,622 4h 028 
1933 36 7,651 9,280 5,152 16,859 19 ,289 41,300 
1934 37 8,466 10,911 5h 12 18 42h 23,463 47,299 
1935 36 8,655 11,942 5,889 20,636 24 517 51,042 
1936 34 8,930 12,936 OWT 25 , 467 26,416 58,658 
1937 ot 10,093 16,079 ¥ 5126 31,170 34,052 72,948 
1938 37 9,637 14,280 6, 308 24 620 30,018 60,946 
1939 38 9,579 14,715 6,441 26 596 32,449 65 ,486 
1940 38 10, 362 17,406 Teneo 34,568 45 ,663 87,966 
1941 39 10,814 19 , 886 8 ,827 39,425 52,674 100 ,926 
192 39 i roy 21,801 9,470 43,745 50, 340 103,555 
1943 ho 11,002 22 ,260 9,998 47,008 51,250 108 ,256 
1944 38 10,864 Pe +267 9,284 47,148 49,765 106,197 
1945 ho 11,712 2h ,022 10,153 55 ,689 515905 117,798 
1946 43 14 472 32,791 12,688 71,782 77,982 162,452 
194-7 oy) 16,927 Mh 235 15,705 96,525 115,463 227 ,693 
1948 46 17,674 51,776 18,772 117,963 135,100 eT, O3 
1949 yh 16,793 SLOT 18 ,833 113,685 131,665 264 ,183 
1950 yh 16,977 Somes: 20, 398 121,452 157,596 299 , 446 
1951 yh 18, 348 69,105 20,980 152,196 213,866 387 ,ohe 
1952 yh 18,883 72,580 19,673 148 , 362 174,578 342,613 
1953 43 18,631 Th, 971 21,681 153,554 177,180 352,414 
1954 KL 19,043 TT ,983 23,222 156,177 185 ,595 364 , 994 
1955 WL 19,108 83,226 2k, 874 1675313 209,562 401,749 
1956 225,000 435,000 


Source: 1926-1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Pulp and Paper Industry, (annual )1927-1955. 
1956 - Estimated by the Ontario Deparmtnet of Economics. 


WOOD-PULP PRODUCTION, CANADA, ONTARIO, QUEBEC, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1926 - 1956 


Ontario Quebec British Columbia Canada 

Tons $000's Tons $000's Tons $000's Tons $000's 
1926 1,095,987 38,009 1,672,339 59,219 260,188(1) 8,233(1) 3,229,791 115,154 
1927 1,007,218) 35,034 1,749,965 60,884 332,686(1) 9,355(1) 3,278,978 = 114,443 
1928 1,050,335... 35,708 2,018,566 67,467 310,961 8,233 3,608,045 121,184 
age9 1,255,010 39,964 2,174,805 69,286 304 ,619 7,190 4,021,299 129,033 
1930 1,043,559 31,464 1,833,000 58,703 385,429 7,940 3,619,345 112,356 
1931 858,100 22,945 1,513,658 41,884 310,029 6,948 3,167,960 84,781 
1932 786 4O5.cic 185135 Teo BuO an 315125 259 , 586 4,912 2,663,248 64,412 
1933 867,417 18,644 1,360,704 29,861 343 ,897 5 432 2,979,562 64,114 
1934 999,935 21,001 1,013,096  RaeyO37 383,818 6,713 3,636, 335 7551 2F 
1935 1,087,742 22,866 1,916,382 38,235 377 ,522 6,262 3, S68,3h1° ep T22 
1936 1,257,060 27,005 2,236,376 44,071 416 ,433 74205 4,485,445 92,337 
1937 1,466,555 33,965 2551, S46 hap SgeT ( 425,558 8,996 5,141,50% 116,729 
1938 1,057 , 984, | 25,821 1,858,971 . 44,220 2h2 ,020 4, 457 3,667,789 ' 87,897 
1939 1.4158, 57Gb ane 631 24119,183 -- 49,027 2711.32 6,197 4,166, 301 97,132 
1940 1,369,389 38,236 2,794,384 76,996 LHS , 564 12,110 5,290,762 149,005 
1941 1,507,324 46,909 2,971,386 89,103 508,375 we rl45076 5,720,847 175,440 
19he 14518; 96742. 525937 2,896,440 97,632 481,29 16,244 5,606,461 192,145 
1943 1,490,966 54,818 2,617,403 94,054 450,009 Eh A 3 5,272,830 194,519 
19h) 1,316,365 54,935 2,767,081 «105,043 489,690 19,739 527190 Fy) GLa ONT 
1945 1,468,682 62,596 2,887,176 Diieko7 520,572 21,998 5,600,814 231,873 
1946 - 1,837,975  84,oh9 3,460,853 140,931 520,779 2h. 217 6,615,410 287,624 
194-7 2yd00 ,23 Tey ihe, B02 3,751,579 194,805 | 593,165 373720 7,253;0TL) 4035853 
1948 2,226,124 153,871 3,902,072 227,426 688 , 209 49,221 7,675,079 485,966 
1949 2,138,444 140,662 3,698,401 198,569 666 , 542 36,738 7,852,998 445.138 
1950 2,297,518 156,391 3,922,543 216,300 776,896 49,382 8,473,014 502,584 
1951 POW 551 (2195571 4,282,568 298,100 924,154 100,898 9,314,849 727,880 
1952 24.308 , 7220 /hLO2. 77 3 4,192,047 480,314 g14 ,634 82,552 8,968,009 650,021 
1953 2,323,509 177,713 4,163,068 265,937 1,070,863 84,658 9,077,063. 624,866 
1954 2,420,903 183,381 4,315,465 268,759 1,277,082 99 ,630 9,673,016 655,917 
1955 2,602,298 196,236 4,491,139 280,172 1,363;76L, 107,635 10,150,547 693,403 
1956 (est )2,950,000 225,000 


(1) British Columbia and Manitoba totals combined in years 1926 and 1927. 


Source: 1926-1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Pulp and Paper Industry, (annual) 1927-1955. 
1956 - Estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 


PAPER PRODUCTION, BY KINDS, ONTARIO 


pe cla eh Ri aioe ie ae Lo Soe Be see ie ee ecole ls 


Newsprint 


Book & Writing 


Wrapping 
Paper Boards 


Tissue Paper(1) 


Other Paper 


Total (2) 


Newsprint 


Book & Writing 


Wrapping 
Paper Boards 


Tissue Paper 


Other Paper 


Total 


1926 wei 
Tons $000's Tons $000's 
707,041 46,000 670,313 43,530 
50,556 8,829 43,434 6,662 
BI Osay ely iS 20 Suk mmaien 
208,208 5,879. 113,166 618% 
G5b25). 1, 4ae 9,051 1,423 
895,364 63,614 856,481 59,476 

1931 1932 
Tons $000's Tons $000's 
G6, 546, 30,886 579,076 255105 
29,407 5,7 10n ui 30, H58oT 
Tee wo lieder a GOL le OO> 
119;709. "5,740. 122,302 5,404, 
ils ppiKelsy Malate gil 1 Bae 1,488 
792,011 45,378 758,710 38,068 


1926-1956 

1928 1929 
Tons $000's Tons $000's 
681,622 42,507 856,484 48,333 
47,145 7,309 43,100 6,767 
1S, 5SOM iL. O05, Te, 7Ok 1,532 
121; 042) 166, 320 D552 | $8335 
11,456 1,695 nepal oie nleu abl: 
880,645 59,437 1,080,028 66,681 

1933 1934 
Tons $000's Tons $000's 
599,638 20,799 718,044 23,848 
39,863 5,084 41,394 5,259 
8, 389 979 11151 ae 82 
131,128 5,794 i toipeution WKS 7G)" 
- - 4.,460(3) 956 
115466. 12356 10,591 722 
790,484 34,012 924,158 38,821 


1930 
Tons $000's 
709,993 39,533 
4h 534 6,719 
siitoaul © alent, 
130,767 6,705 
14,450 1,943 
911,695 56,115 
1935 
Tons $000's 


789,506 25,826 


45,816 5,785 
3 5 eSik 1,483 
LO TS7 eo heaee 

5 aia), 638 
11,144 762 


1,014,642 41,816 


. (3) 


PAPER PRODUCTION, BY KINDS, ONTARIO, 1926-1956 


1936 1937 1938 
Tons $000's Tons $000's Tons $000's 
Newsprint 911,429 30,664 1,065,233 38,013 799,933 33,297 
Book & Writing 48,065 5,906 54,228 6,823 48,370 6,152 
Wrapping TO, Get ele OO uy A 2 OR SK 0 16,623 1,894 
Paper Boards 169,664 8,088 187,898 10,102 169,101 9,115 
Tissue Paper 5 ,889 702 6,550 883 7,116 936 
Other Paper 330 B13) 30,755 954 9,970 888 
Total | 1,161,303 47,983 1,342,084 58,678 1,051,113 52,282 
1941 1942 1943 
Tons $000's Tons $000's Tons $000's 
Newsprint 977,810 44,653 933,395 42,890 896,879 45,948 
Book & Writing 72,360 9,836 76,025 10,418 18, 5re MLORSTT 
Wrapping BO ORs 3 5G8 13h 16 Goa eee 023 
Paper Boards 254,145 15,447 250,301 15,263 235,672 14,999 
Tissue Paper HORSZO Met so NAS oem as ye 12 ,234 1,545 
Other Paper TEhs6- Ty 1G oes P26 TEL OZO Selemaiee 
Total 1,354,634 76,000 1,314,311 75,210 1,266,813 78,234 
1946 1947 1948 
Tons $000's Tons $000's Tons $000's 
Newsprint 1,073,145 71,841 1,147,330 90,126 1,198,075 105,004 
Book & Writing 118,609 16,628 136,113 22,854 146,599 26,816 
Wrapping bees. 5051.) e938 |. 7 OGM. 52,805 66,2170 
Paper Boards 309,895 21,332 362,636 31,195 396,138 37,570 
Tissue Paper 20,193)? *S 610 | Fea BogtEy FppmW ND, pr 19M, Ben 
Other Paper T6 neo Yt O66 IO rE eres O25 18,034 2,652 
Total 1,579,537 120,930 1,730,965 158,604 1,837,510 187,183 


1951 1952 1953 
Tons $000's Tons $000's Tons $000's 


Newsprint 1,285 ,925 
Book & Writing 168,941 
Wrapping 66,741 
Paper Boards 4h 490 
Tissue Paper 36 ,647 
Other Paper 18,491 


Total 2,019,235 


133,024 1,296,793 136,953 1,297,687 144,360 
38,793 153,149 35,699 170,083 38,899 
15,055 Soe ss. Los Toe 61,894 14,980 
51,425 408,038 47,938 434,733 51,984 

9,892 31,526 8,489 St LTO. TOROS 
3,730 17,364 3,385 Lf ,coo, e580 


251,919 1,963,403 246,216 2,018,843 263,410 


1956 (Est) 
Tons O000's 


Newsprint 1,500,000 
Book & Writing 

Wrapping 

Paper Boards 

Tissue Paper 

Other Paper 


Total 2,400,000 


(1) 
(2) 


175,000 


325,000 


Included with other paper until 1934. 
The net value of converted paper products (obtained by deducting the value of scrap paper 


1939 1940 
Tons $000's Tons $000's 


840,130 35,124 - 947,100 42,945 
Bites 26,868") 65,1330" 8, 514 
19,864 2,208 22,779 2,789 

LOL LS ONG foo. P28) B6seNG 3 630 

Nek, 902 8,928 1,090 
8,941 778 10, 446 972 


1,125,948 55,603 1,278,254 69,940 


19h) 1945 
Tons $000's Tons $000's 


766,829 42,351 867,112 49,746 
97,120 13,249 100,484 13,410 
33,951 4,392 37,083, 4,622 

227,990 14,057 232,068 14,421 
Veroor = eySitt ni aeiee >. 33 
T3926 W BIBT, MMPS E706 fw 1,665 


1,152,385 77,240 1,267,796 86,395 


1949 1950 
Tons $000's Tons $000's 


1,223,636 111,907 1,240,116 119,620 
127 541 23 7786S PIT S58OMT HOT 
47,953 9,025 62,661 12,070 
376,619 36,724 417,443 42,960 
SHA SOME EIS Ne T5300 6, 384 
16, 746m) aur 18,383 2,961 


WSU FOSS LOO MeL] WeCORTemeeIT. 4G 
1954 LES bis, 
Tons $000's Tons $000's 


1,345,670 148,089 1,427,051 160,590 
177,030 41,568 193,108 45,416 
68,737 16,135 74,388 17,643 
420,732 52,559 474,653 60,785 
39,295 10,869 40,934 11,288 
ISTP. 25732 LOTT 2,378 


2,067,041 271,952 2,225,109 298,100 


materials used from the gross value of products of the paper napkins, paper towels and so 
on made from the converted scrap paper material) are included in the totals for paper in 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics pamphlets until 1935. 


The totals shown in this table 


for the years 1926-1935, inclusive do not include the values of the converted paper products. 


Tissue paper statistics for 1934 are not comparable with those for 1935 because of a change 


in classification and the inclusion, in 1935, of base stock tissue which was later converted. 


Source: 1926-1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Pulp and Paper Industry (annual) 1926-1955. 
1956 - Estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 
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The Lumber Industry 


The gross value of all Ontario sawmill products in 1956 amounted to around $78 
million, $8 million higher than the 1955 total. The 1955 gross value of $69.9 million 
was slightly higher than in 1954, over four times the 1939 figure of $16.0 million and 
more than twice the 1926 total of $30.9 million. Ontario accounted for aboutll.3 per cent 
of the Canadian gross value of sawmill products in 1955. The net value of sawmill 
products in 1955 was $32.6 million, nearly $1.7 million higher than in 1954. The cost at 
the plant of materials used in processing in 1955 was $36.4 million, compared with $37.5 
million in 1954 and $8.9 million in 1939. The 7,312 employees engaged in the lumber 
industry in 1955 earned $16.6 million, compared with the $16.2 million earned by the 
industry's 7,550 workers in the previous year. Establishments in the industry in 1955 
numbered 1,039, compared with 1,112 in 1954 and 1,207 in 1953. 


The products of the lumber industry include sawn lumber of all dimensions, as 
well as shingles, lath, sawn ties, hardwood squares, box shooks, staves and headings, 
other sawn products and the barking of pulpwood in plants other than pulp mills. Forestry 
production from operations in the woods jig not included with the lumber industry data. 


Sawn lumber comprises the bulk of the output of the Province's lumber industry. The 
production of sawn lumber in Ontario in 1956 amounted to 790 million feet B.M., 30 
million feet B.M. or 4 per cent higher than in 1955 and 9.5per cent above the 1954 total 
of 722 million feet B.M. The 1956 value amounted to $64 million, 9 per cent above the 
1955 total of $58.7 million and 15 per cent higher than for 1954. The volume of sawn 
lumber produced in this Province in recent years has been about half of what it was a 
half century ago, but is two to three times the amounts of the depressed years of the 
thirties and somewhat higher than during the war years and most of the post-war period. 
The value in 1956 is higher than in any previous year in Ontario's history except in 
1952 when it reached $65.3 million. For most of the last few years, both the volume 
and value of Ontario sawn lumber has been around 12 per cent of the Canadian total. 


The production of sawn lumber has. shown a great deal of fluctuation over the years. 
For example, from 1908 to 1911, production increased from 1.3 billion feet B.M. to 1.7 
billion feet B.M. From 1911 to 1932, sawn lumber production showed an almost steady 
decline until a low point of 212.0 million feet B.M. was reached in 1932. The prime 
reasons for this decline were: first, the economic dislocations caused by the First 
World War hit .this industry quite hard and, secondly, before the overall economy 
and the lumber industry in particular had a chance to readjust from the war years, 
they were beset by the worst economic depression of recent times. From 1933 to 
1937, a small recovery took place when the output of sawn lumber climbed to 539.8 
million feet B.M. Production fell again in 1938 to 439.4 million feet B.M. but in 1939, 
it started to climb and, except for one or two years, increased steadily from 1943 to 
1952,. when a modern high of 840.5 million feet B.M. of sawn lumber were produced. In 
the years 1953 and 1954, eo decline set in and production fell to 721.7 million feet 
B.M. in 1954. In 1955 and 1956, production increased once more. 


Sawn lumber is produced from many species in Ontario, but a few kinds are predominant. 
The most important species are white pine, jack pine, spruce, red pine and hemlock. Of 
lesser, but still considerable, importance are maple, yellow birch, elm, basswood and 
poplar. The pines, spruce and hemlock are used for the most part as primary building 
materials, while the second group mentioned are used mainly for interior trim, flooring 
and furniture. Some of these hardwoods are directed into the closely allied plywood 
and veneer industries. Poplar, of recent years,has become of great importance to the 
plywood industry. In 1955, about 200 million feet B.M. of white pine valued at $19 
million were produced in Ontario. This was about the same amount as in 1954, but some- 
what lower than in 1953 and 1952. The 1955 spruce output amounted to 179 million feet 
B.M. valued at $11.6 million - a somewhat greater production than in 1954. More than 
140 million feet B.M. of jack pine worth $8.9 million were produced in 1955; this was a 
considerably higher output than in the previous year. ‘ 


s 


Shingles, lath and ties are the other leading sawn products produced by the ES 
Ontario lumber industry. The 1955 production of shingles amounted to nearly 500 squares, 
and was valued at $4,000. This was a slight drop from the previous year. In the same 
year, 5.9 million laths worth $65,000 were produced - a considerable decline from the 
previous year. There were 1.4 million ties valued at $2.6 million produced in 1955. 
Shingle and lath production was quite high prior to the depression of the thirties, but 
has shown a steady decline since that time. The use of asphalt shingles, corrugatea 
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iron and so on, for roofing and asbestos and other wood substitutes for siding have 
virtually replaced wood shingles in building construction. Builders are now using 

wire lath in the plastering of walls and ceilings and gyproc and other types of building 
boards as substitutes for plaster. As a result the demand for lath is continuing to 
fall. Tie production, which suffered the same fate as shingles and lath during the 
thirties, has since succeeded in making a fairly good PeCovery:. 


The lumber industry and the entire complex of wood-using industries have, during 
recent years, been facing vigorous competition from various non-wood substitutes. On 
the other hand new opportunities for the use of wood are constantly being developed 
through technological advances. The bonding of lumber is one case in point. This con- 
sists of gluing small pieces of lumber together to form panels of various sizes and 
shapes. This new technique should help in the utilization of "smaller material" that 
heretofore were considered waste. Further, increased use of plywood,,wallboards, veneer, 
ete., by the building trades should give added impetus to the wood products industries. 
Another matter of importance to balanced forest resource utilization is the steady 
increase in the use of poplar for other than pulp. For example, it is being used to a 
large degree in the manufacture of plywood. Bit by bit, poplar is gaining in importance 
and is finding its way into a great number of end uses. 


(1) 
PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY, ONTARTO, 1926-1956 
a rc ee ee Se 


Estab- Cost of Fuel Cost at Value Added Gross 
lish- And Plant of by Value 

Year ments Employees Earnings Electricity Materials Manufacture of Products 
No. No. $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
1926 676 7,640 7,505 263 18 ,280 12,333 30, 876 
1927 642 9,189 6,541 185 15,429 Isao 27,399 
1928 923 10,948 7,225 196 ifs (21 13,469 31,422 
1929 887 10,523 7,461 196 18 ,586 13,961 32,743 
1930 87 9,239 poe 143 14 ,589 9,982 2h 714 
1931 882 ne) 3, 362 98 7,703 4,989 12,790 
1932") 7h7 2,703 1,488 73 3,489 1,895 5 457 
1933 738 2,594 1,300 66 4,158 1,770 5,994 
1934 765 3,881 2,198 95 5,791 3,927 9,813 
1935 157 4 216 2,586 104 Ber all 4,881 10,696 
1936 710 4,785 3,052 110 6, O44 6,015 13,069 
1937 695 oS rat 4,288 137 9,583 7,925 17,645 
1938 670 4915 3,618 128 8, 307 5,917 14 4.32 
1939 Tha 5,762 4,072 136 8,925 6,951 16,012 
1940 954 6,956 5,088 204 10,981 “9,749 20,934 
1941 868 Tioe8 5,676 300 125277 10,596 ie) aki! 
1942 1,039 7,750 6,954 417 14,582 13,346 28 , 345 
1943 950 7,093 6,970 391 13,812 12,529 26,732 
19h 987 6,834 7,055 230 16,997 13,085 30, 312 
1945 917 6,548 6,834 228 16,931 12,547 29,706 
1946 1,022 Teas 8,842 302 22,196 19,028 41,526 
19N7 1,102 8, 381 cel, LEO hoo 27 , 897 ATE 51,170 
1948 1 292 8,743 13,264 537 31,270 27,021 58 , 828 
1949 1,511 8,971 14 147 650 32 , 888 29,201 62,739 
LS ee pram Bie to's 9,040 1 163 736 35,709 32, OL 68 ,4.89 
LL 1, S40 9,265 LY »193 901 40,014 Bry bys 76,072 
1952 1,28) 9, 309 18 ,938 1,051 Aly 220 37 ,887 83,158 
1953 1,207' » 8,66! 18 493 852 41,591 eRe) 79,573 
1954 1,112 7,550 16 ,2h9 810 =i Byes. 30,928 69,286 
1955, 1,039 “Teste 16 ,596 851 36 438 32,583 69,872 
1956 78,000 


(1) Includes not only the production of sawn lumber of all dimensions, but 
that of shingles, lath, sawn ties, hardwood squares, box shooks, staves and 
heading, other sawn products and the barking of pulpwood in plants other 
than pulp mills. Operations in the woods are not included. 


Source: 1926-1954 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Lumber Industry,1927 to 1954, inclusive 
1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Lumber Industry in Ontario, a Special 
Statement. 
1956 - Estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 
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VOLUME AND VALUE OF SAWN LUMBER, CANADA, ONTARIO, QUEBEC, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1908-1956 


VOLUME VALUE 
Ont. as Ont. as 
% of (1) % of F (1) 
Year Canada Ontario Canada Quebec Bace Canada Ontario Canada Quebec Bes 
(000 ft BM) (000 ft BM) ($000's) ($000's) 
1908 3,348,176 1,294,794 38.7 690,137 647,977 54,351 24,3909 44.9 10,839 9,107 
1909 =. 3, 814,942 ~=21,519,080 39,8 638,582 790,601 62,819 30,0505 478 9,489 11,375 
1910 4,451,652 1,642,191 36.9 790,197 1,169,907 70,609 30,011 42.5 11,340 17,929 
1911 4,918,202 1,716,849 34.9 756,508 1,341,942 155 B3dh | SO, SOG AOS Fert LOG TSX 19,234 
1912 4,389,723 1,385,186 31.5 611421568, 823; 152 69547610 «26,775». 385° © 105693975739 
1913. 3,826; 6h2:+2,101,066- 728.8 630, 346 1,173,647 65,796 25,773 39-2 10,619 16,428 
1914 3,946,254 1,044,131 26.4 1,118,298 936,612 60,363 19,720 18.2 17,445 10,724 
1915 3,842,676 1,035,341 26.9 1,078,787 669,816 61,920 19,664 31.7 17,784 8,414 
1916 3,490,550 894,050 25.6 818,523 875,937 58,365 17,849 30.6 13,723. 12,933 
LOL a 5151, 70a) Eph 26l<. | 26.7 827,574 1,200,544 83,655 25,438 30-4 16,719 22,109 
1918 3,886,631 1,110,062 28.6 841,084 1,157,865 103,701 34,169 32.9 20,917 28 , 362 
LOLOL. ByOlLOui 50 940,199 24.6 884,612 1,164,593 122,031 33,671 Pyese, SSO) ikea SARE. 
1920 4,298,804 S920 2Sicu 916,422 1,443,270 168,172 43,142 25.6 37,128 54,394 
1921 2,869,307 734,054 25.6 649,334 996,266 82,4h9 24,518 29.7 19,656 2h ,867 
1922 3,136,598 776,280 2h.7 649,354 1,157,854 84,554 25,687 30.4 17,489 27,571 
1923 =. 3,728,445 890,190 23.9 622,897 1,578,199 108,291 31,746 29.3 17,842 41,673 
1924 ©3878, 94a 97.9 105.2552 596,626 1,594,253 104,445 32,199 30.8 17,016 37,294 
1925 3,888,920 957,577 24.6 554,464 1,724,832 99,726 30,074 30.1 14,656 39 ,036 
1926 4,185,140 864,591 20.6 581,150 2,103,295 101,071 26,364 26.luy Loy2oo. 44,250 
1927 4,098,081 739,670 18.0 542,073 2,176,876 97,509 22,991 23.6 15,564 4h 699 
1928 4,337,253 856903), 19.7 580,856 2,290,527 103,590 26,075 25.2 15,591 47 ,4L0 
ieyetey Mie (hal xo) ML 913,325 19.3 625,808 2,460,500 113,350 28,180 24.9 16,465 51,196 
1930 3,989,421 718,419 18.0 683,591 1,928,598 87, Tika 021,102 Dhaln, LT ,2e3 35,418 
1931 2,497,553 417,959 16.7 399,581 1,342,164 45,978 10,856 23.6 8,779 20,563 
1932 ~=61, 809, 884 Nee ILO aes 358,663 934,373 26 , 882 746.» i ta6 5,943 11,909 
1933 1,957,989 226,711, 1156 275,210 1,133,344 27 , 709 AY ie? Ouasleiial: 4,075 14,623 
19s «25765411. sue) dees 296,220 1,464 ,632 40,510 OLS Ife 4,887 21,384 
1935 2,973,169 351,085 11.8 453,956 1,610,347 47,911 8,283 17-3 7,hek 23,99 
Nests Si Ne Gal bjee, 526) 12s 467,670 2,023,708 61,966 10,290 16.6 8,860 34,434 
1937 4,005,601 539,828 13.5 700,530 2,072,675 82,777 14,353 17-3 14,662 41,129 
1938).) (3,769,352 139,397 Lie 72h ,652 2,044,876 72,6340 125081 26.25 15,4038 36,159 
1939 3,976,882 481,527 12.1 656,374 2,276,033 78,332 12,320 15.7 13,715 41,771 
1940 4,629,052 GOR, O16. 1350 95,37 2, 32k HOS by 105, 99le, 6,798) 158 18,538 52,108 
1941 4,941,084 602,248 12.2 914,691 2,407,800 129,288 19,048 14.7 24,402 61,612 
1942 4,935,145 625,433 12.7 1,010,520 2,303,552 9 UO, Sob aruee Ol, Dos0 p98) oe 67 , 742 
1943 4,363,575 Sub 490 12.5 961,946 1,941,966 151,900 21,262 14.0 35,170 65 ,808 
1944 4,512,232 587,237 13-0 1,010,361 1,982,478 170,351 25,470 14.9 41,603 70,081 
1945 4,514,160 522,497 11.6 1,029,313 2,055,082 181,046 23,806 Trey 85.08) Te sGe0 
1946 5,083,280 673, HAL -13s2)-. 1, BEL 607: 251695096 + 230/190 sah, 180. 14.8 55,249 96,383 
TOU Tem OT (iGo Ole 733,129 - 22.5 1,227,055 2,TOT~052. 322, 048— PAI S26.uihen9 63,258 164,200 
1948 5,908,798 760,198 12.9 1,095,719 2,937,410 340,851 46,938 13.8 58,920 184,998 
1949 5,915,443 793,039 13.4 1,128,076 2,951,183 334,790 49,807 14.9 59,101 177,708 
1950 6,553,898 819,835 12.5 1,129,404 3,508,787 422,481 55,692 13.2 64,294 246,729 
1951 6,948,697 620,696 11.8: 1,182,986 3,723,877 507,650 60,803 12.0 78,868 296,883 
1952 6,807,594 840,484 12.3 1,093,862 3,696,459 483,195 65,325 13.5 75,064 272,860 
1953 7,305,958 823,721 11-3 1,200,598 4,045,724  4ok,386 63,276 12.8 82,084 276,565 
1954 7,243,855 721,742 10.0 1,099,036 4,378,695 462,912 55,512 11.5 73,095 293,429, 
1955(2) 6,600,000 759,976 11.5 nea. 4,914,285 519,000 58,654 11.3 nea. 342,059 
1956 (2 )6,626,000 790,000 11.9 521,000 64,000 12.3 
(1) Until 1941, figures for Yukon were included with the B.C. total. 


(2) 1955, 1956 Canada totals, and 1956 Ontario totals were estimated by the Ontario Department 

of Economics. 
Source: 1908-1953 - Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Forest and Forest 
Product Statistics - Canada, 1952 and succeeding ammendments. 


1954 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Lumber Industry, 1954, Tables 9, 15. : 
1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Lumber Industry in Ontario, 1955,Lumber 

Industry in British Columbia, 1955. ere 
1956 - Estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 


White Pine 
Red Pine 
Jack Pine 
Hemlock 
Spruce 
Maple 


Birch, yellow 


Elm 
Basswood 
Beech 
Ash 


Birch, white 


Balsam 
Chestnut 
Tamarack 
Cherry 
Butternut 
Hickory 
Walnut 
Tulip 
Sycamore 
Unspecified 


Total 


White Pine 
Red Pine 
Jack Pine 
Hemlock 
Spruce 
Maple 


Birch, yellow 


Elm 
Basswood 
Beech 

Ash 

Birch, white 


Balsam 
Chestnut 
Tamarack 
Cherry 
Butternut 
Hickory 
Walnut 
Tulip 
Sycamore 
Unspecified 


Total 
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PRODUCTION OF SAWN LUMBER BY SPECIES ONTARIO, 1926-1955 
ih a ee ee 


1929 


1926 1927 1928 1930 1931 
M ft BM $000 M ft BM $000 M ft EM $000 M ft BM $000 M Tt BM $000 M ft BM $00 


412,337 13,578 356,209 11,841 416 2070 13,437 431,077 14,311 323,642 10,234 207,142 5,830 


121,009 3,519 101,136 2 928 85, 866 2,542 95,61 LG 2 9h 76,278 2,209 30,128 870 
82,160 1,812 67, 347 1,514 OnsO Tan i *oh9 104,014 2,311 79,513 Eto oot, 100 708 
72,517 il °728 60,709 1,500 70,60% 03 83,870 1,978 51,869 1,141 29,052 NE 
55,988 1,470 43,862 1,082 58,562 1,496 59,978 1,577 53,547 1,306 37,772 82h 
34,171 1,307 36,059 1,434 44,608 1,7h9 43,090 1,671 39,391 1,418 17,730 535 
26,063 951 24,890 970 24,553 905° 31,431 1,219 36,228 1,2k8 20,029 58h 
14,923 O31 5205 566 18,611 680 17,881 665 15,990 548 8,701 258 
14,768 490 14,352 509 14,925 513 14,385 508 14,845 456 = 8,635 2k5 

4546 1S 35981 121 4,643 1h5 = 12 125 3,529 1001, 324 36 
4,342 W46 —-3,,853 138 44, 384 1403-2, 394 81 2,966 94. 1,228 34 
1,488 Dae see) OGF C3319, 207) 59071, Bay? 5.738 “Bie 1 OU 57 
3,742 Cov  2ve73 ea ee TAD? 5 (eal 1467, 542 LO, pt 272 80 
7,404 238372 18968 58) | 35910 Gr OWT 197 1,605 ho 1,551 KT 
3,639 179 1,950 O28 ease il: 141 2,860 123" 2Foo1! 88 1,632 62 
3,286 Cia s 3R7 B37 2 46 = 1,705 Hie ive 34 1,902 4O 
581 2k 726 27 98h. 30 628 eal 430 14 540 17 
1,064 32 203 6 456 12 275 7 303 HE 351 8 
99 5 97 4 174 7 138 5 114 y W41 4 

he 2 oh 4 82 3 yy a 36 1 20 1 
132 6 87 4 318 13 70 3 90 2 57 2 
38 2 30 3 70 6 20 2 lal a Lo 2 

3 - = = - = 10 = Ti = iL ~ 

5S) - - - = 3 = = = = = 

2h6 4 621 16 367 10 800 Pals ei A) 35-2, 434 43 


864,591 26,364 739,670 22,991 856,903 26,075 913,325 28,180 718,419 21,102 413,959 10,856 


32 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 

M ft BM $000 M ft BM $000 M ft BM $000 M ft BM $000 M ft MB $000 M ft BM $00 
102,544 2,518 119,060 2,658 143,905 3,472 161,710 4,236 198,476 5,493 ako ,08k 7,284 
19,880 “h17 25,168 ATT 29, 20h 606 29,094 617 2h .998 GOO teh OSS. 1 334 
16,014 228 12,915 185 30,596 477 43,369 TTT 40,955 769 61,065 1,202 
16,894 272 14,734 237 22,679 363 23,718 399 «26,532 453 34,383 615 
17,232 314 17,836 322 31,880 620 27,839 552 45,008 901 56,441 1,219 
8,267 238 = 8, ,649 232 18,099 485 20,968 601 24,605 [pe 30,843 1), 000 
12 ;086 327 ©6986 161 12,838 S38(= 12) 813 BS iee 132630 Sia 2 Col: 636 
5,274 13L- 5,4oOx 118 §=8,792 200 10,352 247 10,996 267 12,498 317 
5,083 119) 4,295 96 = 7,286 UI Mody! ae 214 10,117 309 11,083 328 
56) 16 829 19S 14295 Be) aby isi) foe DSI Be algsiers) 47 
TH 199 15583 S30 Lie22 B29 15526 43 «1,516 Hes 3.730 53 
529 12 250 6 604 ioe LOU Som 62503 SOF 1395 32 
2,704 HS 2822 33 2 fer By 2435 36 3,339 Dip W555 70 
863 NOW F263 4O =, 233 25 866 18 992 2k =1,065 25 
1,016 31 861,682 Se Aoki {> 2 PLT 84 =2,430 92 =. 3, 417 121 
1,246 22 =1,690 28 1,598 eh 1,179 20 13872 Be al Gries, 29 
263 if 627 15 158 29 - 1,022 28 804. 25 709 23 
128 3 98 2 95 2 92 e Bil 3 Sit 2 
BAL nm 33 ak 81 3 100 3 Oh. 3 148 5 
15 = 26 aL k7 1 69 2 26 it 23 it 
ah 1 25 ay 38 1 ie 3 13 3 98 3 
10 - 32 2 kh 3 10 iL 35 2 35 2 
4 = 13 - 1 - 10 = 2 - 2 - 
705 9 291 4 107 2 666 10 383 5 455 6 


212,140 4,746 226,711 4,728 317,754 7,013 351,085 8,283 411,526 10,290 539,828 14,353 
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PRODUCTION OF SAWN LUMBER BY SPECIES, ONTARIO, 1926-1955 


1938 1939 1940 1941 19h2 1943 
M ft BM $000 M ft BM $000 M ft BM $000 M ft BM $000. 


M ft BM $000 M ft BM $000 

White Pine 184,666 5,339 202,839 6,013 242,434 7,894 194,987 7,024 163,898 6,567 153,978 7,069: 
Red Pine 32,461 783 51,431 1,296 55,000 1,515 59,129 1,870 66,332 2,453 64,941 2,497 
Jack Pine 49 ,030 935 56,436 1,045 62,364 1,303 85,578 2,472 97,178 2,934 96,685 3,039 
Hemlock 35 ,262 624 33,817 632 63,739 1,326 63,463 1,553 62,280 1,821 47,388 1,499 
Spruce 60,617 1,260 62,907 1,286 81,626 1,878 94,846 2,583 1o4b,172 3,384 74,419 2,431 
Maple 23,538 759 21,019 650 2h ,ghe 794 29,354 1,164 37,439 1,727 28,817 1,479 
Birch, yellow 16,863 My ee vel pasielss RPL 27513 784 22,034 802 27,361 1,148. 24,476 1,129 
Elm 1h 593. 269 10,755 252 13,204 319 12,308 381 17,210 686 13,21 582 
Basswood nla hea tive. 293 9,563 261 13,489 Bite LO. 471 16,160 637 10,892 47h 
Beech 1,847 ify ae al S16 1750 43 2,20 oe SYOLL 131 3,088 130 
Ash 1,392 iS Us Ree) 4o =. 1, 868 60 2,429 {EE 2.301 103... 1/740 82 
Birch, white 1,046 26 Te TOM eS 62° _ 43139 129 3,090 11Oe » 25027 82 
Poplar 3,612 57 4,631 Rie, tor 127 85595 167 13,910 323 13,341 374 
Cedar 939 2h. (1,438 33 1,366 33> 15647 Hots eons ES..= 15907. 56 
Oak 2,423 90; 25563 94 2,970 fay Sea 31 143. 5,088 277. = 44 ,0k9 229 
Balsam 1,884 a3. Boer 41 3,,418 64 3,049 66 19 25276 57. 2,163 64 
Chestnut yyy 13 387 12 3h4 1 210 if 159 5 103 4 
Tamarack 7h 2 115 3 119 3 191 5 89 3 83 3 
Cherry 152 5 175 6 187 5 PRIS 8 8 hs 23 Sue) at 
Butternut ho al 58 2 Xe) 2 35 1 62 3 gil aL 
Hi¢kory 84. 3 69 3 78 3 8h 4 166 8 109 5 
Walnut 50 2 27 1 ks 2 29 aw kh 3 32 2 
Tulip 2 - 2 - 6 - 2 - 2 - 1 - 
Sycamore 4 = = = = = ~ - - - 3 - 
Unspecified 305 5 138 2 95 2 103 2 433 10 643 14 

Total 439,397 11,081 481,527 12,320 607,016 16,718 602,248 19,048 625,433 22,461 544,490 21,262 

1944 1945 1946 194-7 1948 1949 
M ft BM $000 M ft BM $000 M ft BM $000 Mft BM $000 Mft BM $000 Mft BM $000 

White Pine 166,553 8,001 138,689 6,963 177,587 10,093 185,451 11,803 195,736 13,935 203,558 15,070 
Red Pine 50,065 2,145 45,529 2,056 46,454 2,383 52,407 3,027 49,063 3,172 51,942 3,458 
Jack Pine 103,161 4,079. 77,829 3,309 118,646 5,419 121,635 6,315 134,591 7,565 137,750 7,362 
Hemlock 52,484 1,785 50,101 1,876 60,414 2,512 63,802 2,965 62,402 3,170 60,185 3,067 
Spruce 83,535 3,338 95,858 4,013 95,581 4,349 118,218 6,201 127,814 6,908 157,322 8,437 
Maple 37,461 2,006 32,066 1,800 49,177 3,211:.51,105 3,579. 57,632 4,327 60,378 4,576 
Birch, yellow 21,322 1,043 19,163 998 26,014 1,468 23,596 1,536 28,608 2,024 35,814 2,870 
Elm 17,659 825 13,450 CS pale, 959°17;798 1,050 17/922 1j068°117 ,506,. 15059 
Basswood 14,012 649 10,164 Sl pall bees 841 16,739 966 918/220 15161 17,192.52 5170 
Beech 4,385 HOS de ay er 169 4,900 237 1 45568 a8. 5,750 340 44 645 266 
Ash 2,009 LOT ey L922 HOS We 25307, 130 4) 2,394 ee 2 VSR 23578 163 
Birch, white 2,474 102 « 25735 118 =4,596 226 = 6,879 416 =6,692 388 4,925 319 
Poplar 20,601 640 21,035 72h 36,517 1,347: 50,278 2,194 37,056 1,644 22,607 912 
Cedar 1,583 60 1,503 63 2,891 nee 2 aol Wek 35559. 179 3,267 168 
Oak 54393333) 4,539 306; SyeTT SFOS 6A>.” Beet Oso, * Bo ee 
Balsam 2,991 Olee 2,497 8h. 3 5868 160 4,210 Ley... 34879 eh. 389 218 
Chestnut 162 8 15 1 226 14 15 1 47 3 59 a 
Tamarack 72 3 78 3 228 8 2,606 119 259 14 326 17 
Cherry 343 20 238 1h 4oo oh 29h 21 hol coi Grae 46 
Butternut 55 2 58 3 80 5 87 5 Bla 8 85 6 
Hickory 115 6 578 py 173 12 152 12 134 10 379 eal 
Walnut 56 6 pit 5 140 ale 131 16 184 15 Xe) 4 
Tulip - - i - x he be as 3 rt 10 2! 
Sycamore 23 2 23 ut = = 8 ES = = 2 2 
Unspecified 763 20 633 21.' kes 162) 15810 52 1,469 62. 1,316 64 

Total 587,237 25,470 522,497 23,826 673,441 34,181 733,129 41,526 760,198 46,938 793,039 49,807 


White Pine 
Red Pine 

Jack Pine 
Hemlock 
Spruce 

Maple 

Birch, yellow 
Elm 


Birch, white 
Poplar 
Cedar 

Oak 

Balsam 
Chestnut 
Tamarack 
Cherry 
Butternut 
Hickory 
Walnut 
Tulip 
Sycamore 
Unspecified 


Total 


PRODUCTION OF SAWN LUMBER BY SPECIES, ONTARIO, 1926-1955 
a PS 
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1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
M ft BM $000 Mft BM $000 Mft BM $000 M ft BM $000 Mft BM S000 M ft BM $000 
221 ,238 17,524 231,563 19,588 22h ,263 20,284 


67,129 4,661 69,233 
126,549 6,868 117,968 
58,224 3,394 58,389 
175,853 10,059 157,734 
54451 4,834 59,637 
32,398 2,995 37,012 
16 552 RIO “17 F607; 
18,389 1,364. 17,928 
3,642 233 57439 
2,366 169 2,299 
5,720 437 4 236 
21,333 878 2h ,136 
3,374 "199 3,926 
6,160 615 6,969 
4 498 250. 1 057 
1 a 8 

268 15 164 
365 30 hes 

Ta 3 92 
220 18 107 

39 5 188 

3 - 12 
1,012 ho =6.1,478 


819,835 55,692 820,696 60,803 


5,246 59,664 
6,998 150,845 
3,633 58,502 
9,878 156,481 
5,O8L" OLS Sie 
3,622 37,432 
1 JOH! 1 FERS 39 
1,495 15,516 
377 44 he 
Te5? 18555 
3287 sghiips 
ZO 285379 
259 5,947 
676 6,361 
245 4,667 

a 55 

Oo eR 

38 Ol 

10 66 

11 471 

2h Mt 

ait ~ 
TE) R089 


5,120 
9,681 
3,719 
10 , 382 
5 895 
S599. 
1,278 
1,285 
301 
199 
egal 
1,430 
387 
642 
293 
h 

52 

39 

6 

36 

S, 


53 


216,032 19,828 204 ,081 18,741 203,026 19,007 


48,564 006 
1375319 6S pry 


49,842 3,095 
182,733 11,945 
61,797 6,019 
Ne ESR 
16,910 1,186 
ay, 902 15255 
3,860 252 
2,374 Loe 
3,914 32h 
el,328 «1,162 
3,852 eke 
6,066 556 
h 936 314 
18 2 
2,434 134 
432 i) 

oF 5 

133 11 

53 8 

3 a 

oD) = 
yD a9 


840,484 65,325 823,721 63,276 


47,820 4,02 
LI OSs ye bso 
42,449 2,583 
163,387 10,461 
48,697 4,620 
ST Te 596 
13,818 936 
11,688 1,006 
3, 324 212 
2,149 183 
3,889 291 
14,649 667 
3,326 200 

1 55456 4.96 
S)\e)s) 214 
h 1 

318 19 
4.50 ks 
105 9 
116 9 

83 10 

h a 

790 50 


34,802 
140,285 
45,979 
179,123 
515053 
Stjook 
15,746 
12,167 
3,687 
2, 384 
4 5035 
18,070 
4 021 


2,970 
8,928 
2,909 
11,590 
5,094 
3,112 
1,080 
15091. 
233 


721,742 55,512 759,976 58,654 


Source; 1926-1939 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Lumber Industry, 1926-1939 inclusive. 
1940-1947 - Memo from Dominion Bureau of Statistics, March 1957. 
1946-1954 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Lumber Industry, 1949-1954 inclusive. 


1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Lumber Industry in Ontario, A Special 
a al eS RR ee 


Statement, 1955. 
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NUMBER AND VALUE OF SHINGLES, LATH AND TIES SAWN, ONTARIO, 1926 - 1955 


Shingles Lath Ties 

Year Number Value Number Value Number Value 

squares $000 000's $000 000's $000 
1926 27 ,598 (1) 101 306 , 923 1,598 nse. eM 
1927 15,845 (1) 59 297 ,287 1,336 n.a. n.a. 
1928 12,877 (1) 53 296 ,932 1,326 n.a. n.a. 
1929 12,001 (1) 50 189,900 TUT IVE. n.a. 
1930 Hele, 331.2. (Gls) 46 89,185 295 ea ats) 1,901 
1931 15,022 (1) 56 49,136 132 1,048 641 
1932 11,358 (1) 38 32,758 78 313 160 
1933 14,707 (1) 47 25 595 75 hol 209 
1934 18,850 (1) KT 34,486 104 613 300 
1935 1G, 215 51 51,149 158 SINS 806 
1936 18,006 52 75 en 268 Liha, 869 
1937 ak ,429 Tals 98 , 604 350 sbeesyl ib 815 
1938 22,107 68 50,234 182 1,393 790 
1939 34,462 104 37,120 134 2,054 1,124 
1940 26 , 337 TH Di 9S 192 1,701 997 
1941 14,106 L7 40,530 161 1,483 951 
19he 14,373 51 35 ,450 160 1,243 931 
1943 12,945 53 23,072 gly 964 863 
19h), 11,504 50 185350 107 abe 2is2 1, 367 
1945 mip yl he 16,425 108 Wes) LTT 
1946 Te suey 37 19,562 164 1,606 1,976 
1947 4, 369 20 18 ,265 194 1,437 2,051 
194.8 } 237 22 15,539 150 1,800 2,574 
1949 MST 15 14,665 134 1,476 2,076 
1950 3,440 20 12 ,233 128 D552 2,033 
1951 1,552 10 9, 664 100 1,443 2,436 
1952 14). a 12,803 150 3,279 6,853 
1953 873 6 15,675 189 2,948 5 Ghd 
1954 502 3 18 ,28h 2eh WE 3,405 
1955 4.88 4 5,919 65 1,378 25585 


(1) The 1926 to 1933 production of shingles is shown in thousands of shingles. From 
1935 to 1955, production is shown by number of squares. A square consists of a 
sufficient number of shingles to cover 100 square feet. 


Source: 1926-1954 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Lumber Industry, (annual )1927-1954. 
1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Lumber Industry in Ontario, A 
Special Statement, 1955. pi alae Se nk cae ee | 
1940-1944 - Data on ties from a Memo from the Forestry Section of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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The Wood-Using Industries 


The wood-using group of industries comprises the following 13 industries using 
wood as their principal raw material: furniture; sash, door and planing mills; veneer 
and plywood; hardwood flooring; boxes, baskets and crates; woodturning; coffins and 
caskets; cooperage; woodenware; lasts, trees and wooden shoe findings; teekeepers' and 
poultry men's supplies; excelsior; and other wood-using industries (which includes wood 
preservation and all establishments that cannot be classified with other wood-using 
Sroups, such as sanitary wood-work, Venetian blinds, wooden tanks, and conduits,etc. 
Most of these industries obtain from the sawmills the wood they transform into planed 
and matched lumber, boxes, barrels, furniture, caskets and other manufactured or semi- 
manufactured products. In the veneer and plywood, and excelsior industries, however, 
the finished product is usually manufactured direct from logs or bolts. The wood- 
using group includes only those industries the chief component of which is wood. Not 
included in it are a number of industrial groups in which wood is an important raw 
material, such as in the manufacture of agricultural implements, musical instruments 
and so on, and others in which wood is necessary but only in comparatively small 
proportions, such as in the manufacture of machinery. 


The gross: value of products of the wood-using group of industries amounted to 
nearly $258 million in 1955, $32 million higher than in 1954 and five-eights above the 
1948 total of $159 million. The 1956 gross value is estimated at around $275 million. 
Net value of products in 1955 was $127 million, $12 million above the 1954 total of 
$114 million. The cost at the plant of materials used amounted to $127 million in 
1955 and the cost of fuel and electricity. to $325 million. 


Establishments in the industry numbered 1,470 in 1955, over 300 more than in 1948. 
There were 28,649 employees in 1955, 1,200 more than in 1954 and 1,800 more than in 1948. 


1955 wages and salaries totalled nearly $80 million, about $7 million above the 1954 
total and $30.5 million higher than in 1948. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE- WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES, ONTARIO, 1948-1956 
a Se ERAS IN ee ey 


Cost of Cost of Fuel Net Value Gross Value 


Materials and of of 

Establishments Employees Earnings Used Electricity Products Products 

No. No. 000 $000 $000 000 $000 
1948 these 26 , 889 ho eho 77 ,4O4 1,890 79,472 158,766 
1949 1,196 26,501 Seas 84,298 2,004 8. ,607 170,909 
1950 1,184 26,672 55,664 92,157 2,270 88 , 310 182 ,738 
1951 1,332 27,392 62,664 104,129 2,581 99,999 206,708 
1952 OO 27,011 Co,l67 ova 7 2,725 106 , 032 218 ,868 
1953 1,419 28,425 733,270 118,474 2,816 118, 328 239,558 
1954 1,464 27 44S Tephor. Loetss3 3,24) 114,412 OO 35 
1955 1,470 28,649 79,754 126,743 3,527 126 7a 257, (52 
1956 (est) 275,000 


Source: 1948-1954 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


1955 - Letter from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
1956 - Estimated by ‘the Ontario Department of Economics. 


(annual) 1948-1954, 


General Review of the Wood-Using Industries, 
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The Paper-Using Industries 


The paper-using industries comprise three groups - the paper box and bag, the 
roofing paper industries, and the miscellaneous paper goods - which are engaged primarily 
in manufacturing commodities of paper and paperboard and which use paper as the raw 
material in their manufacturing processes. Some firms engaged in this industry buy paper 
from the pulp and paper industry and merely subject it to some form of treatment to fit 
it for further manufacture in some other industry, as is the case in the manufacture of 
coated, sensitized or corrugated paper. Other firms buy paper or felt and subject it to 
some treatment to fit it for some definite final use, such as in the manufacture of 
asphalt roofing. Other firms use paper or paperboard as a raw material for conversion 
into paper bags, envelopes, boxes and so on. 


The gross value of products in the paper-using industries amounted to $233 million in 
1955, 6 3/4 times the $34.7 million of 1938. The 1956 gross value is estimated at around 
$260 million. The paper, boxes and bags group had a gross value in 1955 of $111 million, 
3E times the 1945 total. In 1955, there were 230 firms in the paper-using industries, 
employing 14,803 workers and paying salaries of nearly $48 million. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE PAPER -USING INDUSTRIES, ONTARIO, 1938, 1945 - 1956 


SE) 


Estab- Cost of Cost of Fuel Value Added Gross Value 
lish- Employ- Earn- Materials and by of 
ments ees ings Used Electricity Manufacture Products 

No. = ge BOO = SOOU > kL ROGO ae eOe) eo ae 
1938 Yotal. 170 6,981 8,334 19,088 433 5), Low 34,702 
1945 Paper Boxes and Bags 82 6,016. 8,262 . 19,541 271 1 KOnS S340 
Roofing Paper 6 483 809 ee DOS 99 25930 Pee 
Miscellaneous Paper Goods - - - - - - - 
Total - - - - - 4 a 
1946 Paper Boxes and Bags 87 6503 ue 95 O90 weds DOL 324 18 , B44. 41,769 
Roofing Paper 6 608 906 ~=—-.3,, 758 114 3,943 7,815 
Miscellaneous Paper Goods 102 535 68,656 ~22,059 469 20,667 43,995 
Total 195 7,906 19,252 49,198 907 43,474 93,579 
1947 Paper Boxes and Bags 90 GsS20renl 550" "aos LOO 403 22,014 51,597 
Roofing Paper 6 Gols Mh ekaias) 4,101 L3G 4 459 8,696 
Miscellaneous Paper Goods 108 5,792 10,214 28,774 533 ao st ie 53,019 
Total 204 13,320 . 22,925 .62,055 LJ073 50,185 113 ole 
1948 Paper Boxes and Bags Ou 6,893 13,203 34,372 LUG 23,321 58,139 
Roofing Paper 6 Clo y 1, 31S. yd 158 5 442 10,044 
Miscellaneous Paper Goods 110 57% ghl OLE .einG58 628 26 ,262 60,549 
Total 210 13,300 26,433 72,474 1,232 55,02) 128 ,732 
1949 Paper Boxes and Bags ‘ 96 TOOL wal Sade aety Cee 511 26,490 66,825 
Roofing Paper 6 ELS hed ake 4,766 162 5,709 10,637 
Miscellaneous Paper Goods 109 5,867 13,112 34,609 450 28 ,200 63,460 
Total ein 13,506. 29,574 79,200 14323 60,399 140,922 
1950 Paper Boxes and Bags 98 7,371 16,941 46,498 604. 31,699 78,802 
Roofing Paper 6 Sto) WYSE 51,3390 172 6,099 11,601 
Miscellaneous Paper Goods 114 5,957 14,456 38,962 726 33,070 72,758 
Total 218 13,890 32,828 90,790 1,502 70,868 163,161 
1951 Paper Boxes and Bags 103 7,280, 18,974, ,559639 643 38,099 gh , 380 
Roofing Paper 6 540 =, 428 5 eew 166 6 ,202 11,589 
Miscellaneous Paper Goods 114 6 OTe liuOs te ieee 778 37,184 86, 350 
Total 223 14,097 37,219 109,248 1.50 81,485 192,319 
1952 Paper Boxes and Bags 101 6,924 19,779 55,010 62 Syma ee: 93,422 
Roofing Paper 6 SOG Tse 4. ,800 175 Se erAG, 10,746 
Miscellaneous Paper Goods 112 6,199 17,637 44,984 84.9 40,307 86,139 
Total 219 13,631 38,943 104,794 1,666 83, 847 190, 307 
1953 Paper Boxes and Bags 104 7,619. 22, 332) 5 62,416 676 42,961 105,753 
Roofing Paper 6 os 9 aL els! 6,045 186 6,815 13,046 
Miscellaneous Paper Goods 114 6,338 19,007 50,820 947 42 646 94 413 
Total 22h 145571 43,191 118,981 1,809 92 , 422 213,212 
1954 Paper Boxes and Bags 106 7,280. 22,794 60,430 Thy 41,399 102 ,070 
Roofing Paper 6 630 §61,956 6,132 179 6,092 12 , 332 
Miscellaneous Paper Goods vial 6,606 20,693 55,792 1,000 43,210 99,106 
Total 229 14,516 45,443 122,354 1,923 90,701 213,808 
1955 Paper Boxes and Bags 104 7T,4h7 2h,o22. 66,354 7197 Kh , 352 ahiliysNilcs 
Roofing Paper 7 62 2S 105 6,756 200 7,202 13,792 
Miscellaneous Paper Goods 119 6,735 21,645 58,685 1,097 48,561 108 , 381 
Total 230 TE SS08; AR re, Lode 2,094 100,115 233,489 
1956 Total (Estimated ) 260,000 


1938-1954 - D.B.S., Paper Box and Bag Industry, (annual) 1945-1954; The Roofing Paper Industry, (annual) 
1945-1954; The Miscellaneous Paper Goods Industry, (annual) 1947-1954 ; General Review of the 
Paper-Using Industries, 1948-195}. 
1955 - Memo from Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 1956 - Estimated by Ontario Department of Economics. 
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TRAPPING AND FUR FARMING 
ee LEG 
General Review 


The fur industry, though it has declined from its high position of several centuries 
ago when it was the most remunerative industry in the country, still contributes some 
millions of dollars annually to the economy of the Province of Ontario. It has two 
branches - the trapping of wild fur-bearing animals and the raising of fur-bearing 
animals on fur farms. Till the end of the nineteenth century in Canada, and to a some- 
what later date in Ontario, all furs were obtained through trapping. Fur farming 
became important in this Province by the late 1920's and, by the mid-thirties, accounted 
for around a third of the Province's fur value. After a decline during World War IT, 
fur farming increased its importance once again and to such an extent that, at present, 
it accounts for about three-fifths of the Province's value of fur production, and trapping, 
for the remainder. However, in number of pelts, traplines account for about four-fifths 
of the total. Although wild furs were once plentiful over most of the Province, the 
advance of settlement reduced the numbers of fur-bearing animals in the southern parts to 
such an extent that the principal trapping areas are now in the more northerly sections, 
although some wild fur, particularly muskrat, is still obtained in Southern Ontario. Most 
of the Province's fur ranches, however, operate in the southern counties. Ontario is 
the leading Province in value of furs and has held first place since at least 1920 (the 
first year for which statistics are available). 


The Province's fur industry is administered by the Division of Fish and Wildlife 
of the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. The efficient fur management system 
adopted accountsfor the Province's high production of wild fur. In the chief fur producing 
areas, each trapper - mostly Indians - must hold a Registered Trapline Licence, which 
makes him the sole person permitted to set trap-lines in a defined trapping area. This 
almost completely eliminates competitive trapping, except in primarily farm areas, and 
enables the Department to set quotas when this is desirable. The quotas which have been 
set on beaver, marten and fisher in recent years are established by the Department's 
management officers, who base their figures on the yearly counts taken by the trapper 
and conservation officers on the individual traplines and in the trapping areas. Under 
this system, the responsibility for the conservation of fur-bearing animals in his own 
area is placed directly on the registered trapper. In conjunction with federal author- 
ities, the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests carries out scientific studies of 
many fur species to determine the principal factors controlling their number, the 
optimum size of the annual fur harvest and the best methods of increasing it. Among 
the controlling factors being studied are food, shelter, weather, diseases, parasites 
and predators. 


The value of the 960,000 pelts (including both trapline and ranch-raised pelts ) 
sold in Ontario in the 1956 year (July 1, 1955 - June 30, 1956) amounted to over SB acnl 
million. Although this amount represented a slight drop compared with the 1955 value, 


1956 was the second highest year since 1951 and was about double the total during most 
of the 1920's and three times that during the 1930's. 


Until the early 1920's, practically all of the Province's fur yield was taken from 
traplines. Fur farm pelts gradually became more important after 1923, when they appeared 
in the fur statistics for the first time. By 1929, they comprised 13 per cent of the 
total value. In recent years, ranch-raised pelts have accounted for about two-fifths 
of the valuesin 1956, however, 58 per cent of the total value came from this source. In 
number of pelts, the traplines are more important than the fur farms, accounting in 
recent years for well over 80 per cent of the yield. Of the 1956 sale, 787,000 (82 per 
cent) came from traplines and 173,000 (18 per cent) from fur farms, while of the total 
value of $7.1 million, $3.0 million (42 per cent) came from the former source and $4.1 
million (58 per cent) from the latter. 


Most of the Province's catch of wild fur bearers is centered in a few species, while 
one species of farm-raised animal accounts for nearly all the production from fur farms. 
Beaver, muskrat and mink account for over nine-tenths of the value of all trapline furs, 
with the beaver being the most important. The 135,300 beaver pelts selling for nearly 
$2.0 million in 1955 accounted for 12 per cent of the number and 47 per cent of the value 
of all trapline pelts sold in the Province in that year.Mink is the chief fur-farm species. 


The number of licensed fur farms in the Province grew steadily between 1922 and 1931, 
declined till 1934 then rose till 1939 - when a peak of 1,920 were licensed. With the war- 
time shortage of help, the number fell, but increased once again during the early post-war 
years. High operating costs after 1949 brought about the closing of many and, by 1956, the 
number stood at 542. Most fur farms are located in Southern Ontario. About one-fifth 
operate in the Georgian Bay Region, with slightly lower proportions in the Upper Grand 
River and Metropolitan Regions. 


Number and Value of Pelts 


Ontario is the leading province of Canada in value of furs (including both 
pelts caught on traplines and obtained from fur farms) and, except for one or two 
years, has held first place since at least 1920 (the first year for which statistics 
are available) and probably since long before that date. Manitoba, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia follow in value of fur production, ranking in that 
order. 


In recent years, Ontario has accounted for around one-quarter of the total value 
of fur production in Canada end for about 15 per cent of the pelts sold. This is 
about the same proportion as during most of the twenties and higher than the one-fifth 
proportion of the thirties as regards value, but about the same proportion as during 
the 1930's and somewhat lower than the 1920's in number. 


In the 1956 year (July 1, 1955 - June 30, 1956) 960,000 pelts valued at over 
$7.1 million were sold in Ontario. In both number and value, this represents a 
slight reduction from the previous year; nevertheless, in value, 1956 was the second 
highest year since 1951. The 1956 value is about double the total during most of 
the twenties and three times that of the thirties. The number of pelts sold last 
year was lower than in recent years, but is somewhat higher than in most years 
during the twenties and thirties. 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF PELTS OF FUR-BEARING ANIMALS SOLD, CANADA AND ONTARIO, 1920 - 1956 


Number of Pelts Value of Pelts 
Ontario as Ontario as 
Year Canada Ontario % of Canada Canada Ontario % of Canada 
(Sui 19= (000's ) (000's) qp ($000's ) ($000's ) % 
June 30 
1920" 3,600 835 23/2 21 , 387 6,418 30.0 
1921 2,936 739 25.2 10,152 3,049 30.0 
1922 4, 367 e162 25.2 17,439 4,960 28.4 
1923 4 964 838 16.9 16,762 3,617 a1 .o 
1924 4,208 969 2350 15,644 3,782 2h. .2 
1925 3,820 817 21.4 15,442 3,407 Pdi 
1926 3,686 696 18.9 15,072 3,491 one 
1927 4 ,289 732 aerial 18 ,864 3,920 20.8 
1928 3,601 801 2e8e2 18,758 4 402 PBA 
1929 5,150 1,011 LOG 18 ,745 347 eae: 
1930 3,798 910 ok .0 HORISS 2,880 Dae 
1931 4,060 945 23.3 11,681 2,189 18.7 
1932 4 kg 953 Bie. 10,189 1,858 18.2 
1933 4504 910 20.2 10 , 305 2,167 RLS 
1934 6,076 806 B23 12,349 2,230 mS st 
ES OP 4,926 686 13.9 12 ,843 2,218 ny gps 
1936 4 597 600 oes a 15,465 2,650 ees 
1937 6,238 684 AAO 17,526 2,988 Ty Gao. 
1938 476 13% a5 5 13,196 1,978 15:0 
1939 6,492 1,038 16.0 14,287 XS] Tg pats 
1940 9,621 1,106 ee 16,668 3,229 19.4 
1941 eet 1,051 14.5 Pi 12R 3,901 18.5 
192 19,561 1,024 Bae 2h ,860 3,965 eA) 
1943 7,419 1,048 14.1 28 505 5 ,807 20.4 
1944 6, 324 1,049 16.6 33,147 Tso les 
1945 6,995 993 14.2 31,001 7,004 22.6 
1946 (BRB. iL onal 16.3 43,871 10,822 2h .7 
1947 7,487 1,143 15.3 26 , 350 7,006 26.6 
1948 7,952 1,188 14.9 95233 8,132 25 2 
1949 9,903 1,120 ra73 22,900 5 ,661 Oh.7 
1950 Tes 936 12:7 23,184 6,199 26.7 
1951 7,479 1,042 aL See) 31,134 8yert 26.4 
1952 7,932 a a 14.0 ah 215 6,012 2h .8 
1953 7,559 1,255 16.6 23,350 6,041 25.9 
1954 6,215 1,150 1853 19,288 4,597 23.8 
1955 9,671 1,268 130 30,510 7,243 23.7 
19561(Est ) 6,500 960 14.8 30 , 300 7,119 2305 


Note: The year runs from July 1 to June 30; for example, the data for 1920 covers the 
period July 1, 1919 - June 30, 1920. 
Source: 1920-1953 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics ,Canada Year Book, 1920-1955. 
19541955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Fur Production, Season 1954-1955,T.4. 
1956 - Estimated by. the Ontario Department of Economics. 


Species of Fish Caught 


Although many species of fish are caught in Ontario, three or four kinds account 
for about 75 per cent of the marketed value of all fish landed in the Province. The 
whitefish has generally been the most important, dollarwise, except in a few years 
including 1956, since 1919 at least. In 1956, the marketed value of the whitefish 
catch of 3.4 million pounds amounted to $1.4 million, one-fifth of the marketed value 
of all Ontario commercial fish. In 1956,for the first time,yellow pickerel was the leading 
fish, with 9.4 million pounds worth over $1.5 million, 23 per cent of the total marketed 
value. The next most valuable catches in 1956 were blue pickerel - 6.9 million pounds 
valued at $1.1 million, one-sixth of the total - and perch -10.1 million pounds with a 
marketed value of $1.0 million, 15 per cent. These have all been important throughout 
Ontario's recent fishing history. Among other valuable catches in 1956 were: lake 
trout ($235,000), sturgeon, including caviar ($160,000), herring ($100,000), chub 
($90,000) and carp ($80,000). 


In 1919, herring, whitefish, and lake trout made up the largest portion of the 
annual catch in Ontario. By 1929, herring production had fallen off. Lake trout and 
whitefish remained relatively stable, while perch made a sizeable gain. By 1944, the 
catch of lake trout had fallen considerably, primarily because of the toll taken by 
the sea lamprey plague. Herring production showed a slight increase in 1939, though 
it had decreased by 1944; however, the marketed value was higher. In 1945, a noticeable 
increase took place in the catch of this fish (over 6 million pounds). Production 
again fell in 1947 and continued to decline moderately through to 1955. Whitefish 
production in 1919, 1929 and 1939 was relatively constant at over six million pounds, 
but fell to 4.2 million pounds in 1944. From this date until 1953, the catch increased 
steadily with a modern record of 10.2 million pounds being attained in the latter year. 
Production declined in 1954 and only 3.4 million pounds were caught in 1956. The value 
of the whitefish catch declined steadily with the fall in the amount landed. The yellow 
and blue pickerel catch has increased greatly, beginning in 1948. In 1947, combined 
pickerel production amounted to 4.7 million pounds. As a result of the steady increase, 
the catch amounted to almost 19 million pounds by 1955, though it was somewhat lower in 
1956. The volume and value of perch declined drastically during the thirties, falling 
from 6.0 million pounds with a marketed value of $552,000 in 1929 to 1.9 million pounds 
valued at $163,000 in 1939. The recovery which followed continued, though with down- 
ward movements especially in marketed value, to the present time. The value of the 
sturgeon catch increased steadily from a low of $11,000 in 1939 to $191,000 in 1953, 
though the amount landed was somewhat lower in the latter year. Volume and value, have 
been somewhat smaller in the last few years. Carp landings declined during the twenties, 
thirties and forties and reached a low in 1948. A rise then began and by 1952, the catch 
of carp was at about its 1919 level. Since 1953, the amount has, each year, been over 
1.3 million pounds. The volume and marketed value of catfish rose, with some fluctua- 
tions, from 0.5 million pounds worth $83,000 in 1944 to a peak of 0.9 million pounds in 
1948. The highest value, however, was not reached till 1951, in spite of a drop in 
quantity. There was a drastic decline in 1952. Since 1953, landings, each year, have 
been around 0.3 million pounds, valued at between $60,000 and $65,000. The catch of 
chub (tullibee) rose till 1945 - only to be followed by a drastic fall in 1946. During 
the last few years, the amount and value of this fish has recovered somewhat. 


QUANTITY AND MARKETED VALUE OF FISH, BY SPECIES, ONTARIO, 1919, 1929, 1939 AND 194% — 1956 (1) 


1919 gg 1939 1944 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

000 Lbs. $000's 000 Lbs. $000's 000 Lbs. $000's 000 Lbs. $000's 
Blue Pickerel 2,392 167 2,583 333 6,158 19 9,413 954. 
Carp 2 46 610 30 1,142 ef 674 32: 
Catfish 555 yh 418 33 380 35 507 8h 
Chub or Tullibee 505 h5 698 63 548 79 599 107 
Eels 188 23 90 i 27 2 he 4 
Gold Eyes = = m = a a = = 
Herring 11,810 694 4,913 295 5,322 266 3,046 347 
Lake Trout 6,292 803 G55. .1,032 5,076 (su 2,950 838 
Northern Pike 1,995 140 asda g2 1,063 32 1,073 99 
Perch 1,524 152 6,002 552 1,935 163 1,942 222 
Saugers - - - - - - - - 
Sturgeon 225 Tat 727 52 215 iba 161 101 
Whitefish 6,640 861 6,159" 1,029 6, 367 866 4 20h §=1,352 
Yellow Pickerel(Doré) 1,922 259 1,989 292 2,390 196 2,899 553 
Other Sell 136 2,702 109 3,224 193 3,529 225 


TOTAL 38,557 Syl 33,851 ~ 3,919 33,847 3,010 31,039 4,936 
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1945 
Quantity Value 
000 Lbs. $000's 

Blue Pickerel 6,583 1,474 
Carp 638 54 
Catfish 558 110 
Chub or Tullibee 700 134 
Eels 47 4 

Gold Eyes - - 
Herring Ope a Male leay: 
Lake Trout 2,589 933 
Northern Pike 1,104 124 
Perch 1,695 360 

Saugers - - 
Sturgeon 139 118 
Whitefish W265 1,514 
Yellow Pickerel(Doré) 3,021 Th5 
Other. 3,812 __ 367 
Be Bh 27a 74268 

194.9 
Quantity Value 
000 Lbs. $000's 
Blue Pickerel 9,831 998 
Carp 64.6 KS 
Catfish 902 mois 
Chub or Tullibee 4.38 64 
Eels 48 3 
Gold Eyes 50 12 
Herring 2 SAVY EO 
Lake Trout 1,892 703 
Northern Pike 1027 8h 
Perch 2,698 390 
Saugers 191 19 
Sturgeon 184 159 
Whitefish 7,063 2,346 
Yellow Pickerel(Doré) 3,235 680 
Other egmes 280 
TOTAL 34,060 6,184 
1953 

Quantity Value 
000 Lbs. $000's 
Blue Pickerel LOS Soo yet Te 
Carp 1,384 88 
Catfish 295 66 
Chub or Tullibee 845 103 
Eels 60 5 
Gold Eyes 34 7 
Herring 1,149 156 
Lake Trout 1,862 713 
Northern Pike 964 97 
Perch 4 629 501 
Saugers 250 28 
Sturgeon 193 191 
Whitefish 10,214 3,042 
Yellow Pickerel(Doré)4,650 1,047 
Other 7,908 701 
phic 4h 836 7,916 


1946 
Quantity Value 
000 Lbs. $000's 

1,972 398 
159 65 
630 104 
309 29 

51 5 
LISSTC 1,504 

eau 907 

1,016 112 

2,973 502 
185 193 

Aare 2 308 

gy Me) 654 

3, O44 336 

32,997 6,297 

1950 

Quantity Value 
000 Lbs. $000's 
85665:°" “LE559 
806 pil 
895 126 
4.00 hs 

30 2 

8h ong 

1,572 356 

2,044 746 
875 87 

2,710 OT 
343 50 
168 159 

65589" wiesi63 

3,510 896 

4,064 27 

BO, 7590) * 7,03% 

1954 
Quantity Value 
000 Lbs. $000's 

8,210 1,385 
1,428 88 
332 66 
920 120 
80 9 
87 20 

aero 164 

1, 562 519 

1,148 102 

8,203 733 
212 30 
172 183 

6 , 844 2,576 
5,196 Ly3h 
11,910 T54 
47,679 7,890 


1947 


Quantity Value 
000 Lbs. $000's 


1,753 390 
506 39 
667 104 
306 38 

36 2 

4,311 941 

1,879 654. 

1,021 oh 

2,647 485 
163 35 
LTT 159 

4,gue 1 4h 

2,947 153 

3,504 269 

24,919 5,404 

1951 


Quantity Value 


000 Lbs. $000's 
k ,102 919 
193 59 
894. 189 
4.38 56 
50 3 
114 28 
1,428 228 
LO 792 
1,005 114 
85515 851 
639 160 
164 179 
$180 eB, 780 
025 tel a8h 
4,787 386 
30,969 7,925 
1953 


Quantity Value 


000 Lbs. $000's 
12,070 1,630 
1,318 89 
285 59 
988 127 

qa 8 

6 (3) 

936 78 
1,190 4.65 
913 78 
5,181 Thy 
68 oh 

160 183 
4,452 = 1,827 
6,883 1,461 
11,015 858 
45,636 7,631 


1948 
Quantity Value 
000 Lbs. $000's 

5 ,868 991 
501 37 
w0s3 145 
790 148 
4O 3 
2,026 305 
1,963 TT 
912 103 
2,329 296 
221 27 
204 203 
Sha Beer 
3,127 817 
3,616 297 


1952 


000 Lbs. $000's 
Tse hate 181 
1,130 49 

370 19 
489 43 
66 6 
102 18 
1,598 219 
2,181 863 
1,056 119 
2,738 567 
362 69 
183 178 
9,426 2,956 
ty 67 Oma, 259 
6,226 _108 
38,044 8,344 
1956 (2) 


Quantity Value 


000 Lbs. $000's 
6,850 1,100 
1,300 80 

265 65 
675 90 
70 5 

5 (3) 
1,350 100 
520 255 
820 65 
10,100 990 
130 15 
1125 160 
3.2027 Swe 
9,400 1,550 
123355 845 


46,300 6,700 


2 


(1) Se value is the value of the fish and end-products and has been obtained by adding 


124 per cent to the landed value. 
(3) Less than $500 


(2) Estimated 


Source: 1919 - 1939 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Fisheries Statistics of Canada 
1944 - Ontario Game and Fisheries Department, Annual Report, 1SE-G5, p. 38. 
1945 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Fisheries Statistics of Canada, 1945, p. 128. 
1946 - Ontario Department of Game and Fisheries, Annual Report, p. 34. 


1947 - 1955 - Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, Annual Report. 


1956 - Estimated by Ontario Department of Economics, on basis of 10 months data. 


Catch From Fishing Grounds 
ee OE, 


Commercial fishing in Ontario is carried on in the Great Lakes as well as in the 
Province's inland waters. The Great Lake fishing grounds are, for statistical purposes, 
shown as Lake Superior, Lake Huron proper, lake Huron North Channel, Georgian Bay, Lake 
St. Clair, Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. The other two divisions are the Northern Inland 
Waters and the Southern Inland Waters. The former comprise the Lake of the Woods, Lake 
Nipigon, Rainy Lake and River, Lake Nipissing and some of the smaller northern lakes. 
Included in Southern Inland Waters are Lake Simcoe, the Rideau and Kawartha Lakes and a 
few of the smaller southern lakes. 


The most important fishing ground in Ontario, since 1918 at least,has been Lake Erie. 
In 1955, the catch amounted to 30.3 million pounds, valued at $4.3 million. This repre- 
sented 66.4 per cent in volume and 56.6 per cent in value of the total Ontario catch of 
45.6 million pounds valued at $7.6 million in that year. It was more than double the 
Lake Erie catch in 1918 and was close to five times the value. In value, but not in 
volume, the next most important fishing ground is Georgian Bay. Although its catch of 
2.3 million pounds was only 5.0 per cent of the Ontario total, its value of close to 
$1.0 million was 13.0 per cent of the total. It is only since 1948 that Georgian Bay 
has gained this position; in that year, it displaced the Northern Inland Waters. The 
latter fishing ground is the third most important in the Province in value, although it 
ranks second in volume. The catch in 1955 amounted to 5.6 million pounds worth $0.8 
million, 12.3 per cent and 10.8 per cent, of the Ontario volume and value totals, 
respectively. The next leading fishing ground in marketed value is Lake Superior. 
Its 1955 cateh of 2.5 million pounds valued at $0.6 million represented 5.6 per cent and 
7-7 per cent of the provincial volume and value figures, respectively. Lake Ontario and 
the main body of Lake Huron follow. The latter has increased considerably in importance 
since 1919 while the former has declined somewhat. Lake St. Clair, the Southern Inland 
Waters and the North Channel of Lake Hurontogether account for 1.6 million pounds of 
catch and over $0.2 million in value.. The North Channel dropped in importance during the 
twenties and thirties and, except for a few years around 1950, never recovered its previous 
importance. 


Nearly every kind of Ontario fish is caught in all of the Province's commercial 
fishing grounds, except in a few instances where a particular species is found in only 
one or two lakes. The whitefish is caught in all areas except in Lake St. Clair and the 
Southern Inland Waters. Georgian Bay and the Northern Inland Waters are the most important, 
however. In 1955, 37 per cent of the total Ontario catch came from the former and about 
one-third from the latter. Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, Lake Huron proper and Lake Superior 
were the next most important sources of this fish. Blue pickerel are caught only in Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario, with the former lake being, by far, the most important source. For 
example, in 1955, all but 33,000 pounds of the catch came from Lake Erie. This lake also 
accounts for the greater part of the yellow pickerel landed. In 1955, the catch from Lake 
Erie amounted to 4.8 million pounds, 69 per cent of the provincial total of 6.9 million 
pounds. The Northern Inland Waters accounted for another 21 per cent of the total - 1.4 
million pounds. Although this species was caught in all of the Province's fishing grounds 
except the Southern Inland Waters, only in Lake Huron proper-besides the waters just 
mentioned - was more than 200,000 pounds landed. Perch is to be found in every Ontario 
fishing area, but by far the greater part of the catch comes from Lake Erie. In 2955 p46 
million pounds - 92 per cent of the Province's total of 5.2 million pounds - came from this 
lake. Except in Lake Huron proper (323,16 pounds) and Lake Ontario(72,734 pounds ), the 
catch in the other fishing grounds was negligible. Lake trout: at present are mostly caught 
in Lake Superior and the Northern Inland Waters. The former, in 1955,accounted for 1.0 
million pounds of the provincial catch of 1.2 million pounds - 84 per cent of the total, 
while the latter showed landings amounting to 0.1 million pounds. In Georgian Bay, 71,000 
pounds were landed. Carp are found mainly in the southern fishing grounds. In 1955, out 
of a provincial total of 1.3 million pounds, Lake St. Clair accounted for 0.4 million pounds; 
Lake Ontario, 0.3 million pounds; and Lake Erie and the Southern Inland Waters, around 0.2 
million pounds each. From the Northern Inland Waters, come over two-fifths of the Province's 
catch of sturgeon. The 1955 landings in this lake amounted to 70,000 pounds, 44 per cent of 
the total. Lake Erie, Lake Huron North Channel, Southern Inland Waters and Lake St. Clair 
were other important sources of this fish in that year. Chub or tullibee are mostly caught 
in the Province's more northerly waters, except for a few thousand pounds in Lake Ontario. 
In 1955, over 0.3 million pounds of the total catch of close'to 1.0 million pounds were 
landed in Lake Superior. Nearly 0.3 million pounds came from Georgian Bay and around 0.2 
million pounds each from Lake Huron proper and the Northern Inland Waters. 
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Number of Fishermen 


Fishermen engaged in the Ontario fisheries at December 31, 1956 numbered about 
3,500 - about the same as in 1955. These figures include fishermen working on their 
own account as well as those working for others. The 1956 figure was only slightly 
lower than that for the early twenties. The number of fishermen in Ontario was at its 
peak in 1925, when 4,623 were listed. They declined in number till the mid-thirties when 
they rose once more and, by 1937 reached 4,440. The number fell during the early war 
years, but increased from 1943 to 4,244 in 1946, when it started to fall once more. 
A fairly steady drop occurred during the post-war period. 


Most fishermen are employed on their own account or as senior partners. At June 
1, 1951, 1,710, 63.4 per cent of the total of 2,697 were in this category 558, 20.7 
per cent, were junior partners and 409, wage earners. 


By far the greater number of Ontario fishermen work in the Lakehead-Northwestern 
Ontario Region. At the 1951 Census date, 1,288, 47.8 per cent of the total, were 
listed in this region. The Lake St. Clair Region accounted for the next largest 
number - 352, 13.1 per cent, followed by the Lake Erie Region, with 298, 11.0 per cent. 
The Lake Ontario, Niagara, Georgian Bay and Northeastern Ontario Regions each had 
between 100 and 200 men engaged in fishing. In the remaining regions, only a few were 
so employed. 


NUMBER OF FISHERMEN, ONTARIO, DECEMBER 31, 1918 - 1956 


Year Number of Fishermen Year Number of Fishermen 
1918 3,918 1938 4,170 
1919 4 156 1939 4,206 
1920 3,693 194.0 4,020 
1921 3,600 1941 3,608 
1922 4,003 1942 3, 336 
1923 3542 1943 3,610 
1924 4,267 1944 3,809 
1925 4 623 1945 © 3,982 
1926 4 ks 1946 4 oky 
1927 4,156 1947 4 ,026 
1928 4 128 1948 e136 
1929 4,043 199 3,930 
1930 4 O74 1950 3,886 
1931 3,865 1951(June 1)(1) 2,697 
1932 3,816 1951(Dec 31)(1) 3,833 
1933 3,984 1952 3,878 
1934 Mie 1953 3,807 
1935 3,988 1954 35557 
1536 } ,280 1955 3,483 
1937 4 440 1956 (est) 3,500 


(1) The figure for June 1, 1951 was collected by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics as part of the data obtained for the 1951 Census. The 
December 31, 1951 figure was totalled by the Ontario Department of 
Lands and Forests. The difference between the two figures is to be 
accounted for partly because of the different dates at which they 
were made up and also because of a difference in definition. For the 
Census, a man to be listed as a fisherman had to be actively operating 
a fish catching enterprise or earning wages as a fisherman in the form 
of cash or of a share in the catch and he had to have spent 15 or more days 
fishing or earned $100 or more from fishing during the 12 months preceding 
the data of enumeration. The Department of Lands and Forests lists as a 
fisherman anyone who applies for a commercial fisherman's licence along 
with any of his employees engaged in fishing. 


Source: 1918 - 1945 - Ontario Game and Fisheries Department, Annual Report, 
cn 1919 - 1944-h5. Ti. +a 
1946 - 1955 - Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, Annual Report, 
1947 - 1955. 
1956 - Estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 


NUMBER OF FISHERMEN, BY STATUS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


EASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Ottawa Valley 


Carleton 
Lanark 
Pres@otit 
Renfrew 
Russell 


Sub-total 


B - Upper St. Lawrence 


Dundas 
Frontenac 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Leeds 
Stormont 


Sub-total 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO 
LAKE ONTARIO 

Durham 
Haliburton 
Hastings 
Lennox & Addington 
Northumberland 
Peterborough 
Prince Edward 
Victoria 
TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO 
METROPOLITAN 
Halton 
Ontario 
Peel 
York 
TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 


NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 


Brant 
Wentworth 


Sub-total 
B - Niagara 
Haldimand 
Lincoln 
Welland 


Sub-total 


TOTAL, NIAGARA 


Total 


HPRPtns 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Ee Epo 


Own Account(1) Partners(2) 


Wage- 


earners 
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K-1LO 


NUMB 


LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 
Oxford 

TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 


Essex 
Kent 


Sub-total 
B - Lambton 
Lambton 
Sub-total 
TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron 
Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 


TOTAL, UPPER GRAND R. 


GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 


Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Simcoe 
Sub-total 
B - Highlands 


Muskoka 
Parry Sound 


Sub-total 
TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARTO 
A - Clay Belt 


Cochrane 
Nipissing 


Timiskaming 


Sub-total 


ER OF FISHERMEN, BY STATUS, ONTARIO, JUNE 1, 1951 


Total 


352 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


48 


ho 


| 


17 
72 


Own Account(1) Partners (2) 


Wage - 
earners Not Stated 


ree om 
1 
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NUMBER OF FISHERMEN, BY STATUS, ONTARIO, JUNE L, 1951 
SS ee pA ee 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Wage - 
Total Own Account(1) Partners(2) earners Not Stated 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO (cont'd) 


B - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin 83 aye : 11 ED = 
Sudbury 2 ily - 1 - 
Sub-total 85 18 iy 56 - 


C - Sault 


Algoma 4s 37 7 1 - 
Sub-total 4s bf 7 + 3 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONT. ley 60 18 39 - 


LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
a a ale Ed ec i cree ete Salad 


Kenora ghe 900 25 9 8 
Rainy River 71 43 15 13 - 
Thunder Bay PS, 205 29 35 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN 1,288 1,148 69 57 1 
ONTARIO — = = = 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO 2,697 eo 558 hog _20 


(1) Includes one-man operators and senior partners. 
(2) Junior partners. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, POoL, Vol IX .pseG—1. 
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Equipment Used in Fishing 


The total value of the equipment used by Tishermen for their fishing and associated 
operations amounted to about $9.4 million in 1956. This is about double the value of 
equipment shown for 1946 - $4.8 million, and close to three times the total in the early 
twenties. 


The value of the three main groupings of fishing boats used during 1956 amounted to 
about $3.8 million; close to 1,600 boats in all were listed. The smallest size boat - 
under 20 feet - was the most numerous, with 850 in all being used, but the value was far 
lower than for either of the other two size groups - about $180,000. The 40 feet and 
over craft comprised the least numerous group - 230 - but its value was by far the 
greatest, amounting to $2.7 million. Boats in the 20 - 39 feet category numbered 500 
and were valued at close to $1 million. Many more of the largest size boats are now 
in operation than in 1918 - 230 compared with 125 - and the value in 1956 was about four 
times the value in the earlier year. Fewer of the smaller-sized boats are used at 
present, but the value is much greater than in 1918. 


The number and value of other fishing equipment used is also considerably higher in 
1956 than in 1918. Fishing gear, which includes the various types of nets, lines, traps, 
spears and so on used by fishermen, was valued at around $3.7 million in 1956 - close to 
three times the 1918 value of $1.3 million. Net sheds, freezers and ice houses in use in 
1956 were valued at $1.6 million, about six and two-thirds times the value of $239,000 
shown for 1918. The 1,200 sheds etc., in use were nearly double the 1918 total of 631. 
A value of around $230,000 was shown for the 450 wharves being used in commercial fishing 
in 1956. The number for that year was nearly double the 248 wharves in use in 1918, while 
the value was three times that of the earlier year. 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF EQUIPMENT USED FOR COMMERCIAL FISHING, ONTARIO, 1918 - 1956 


Net Sheds (3) 
Fish- Freezers 


ing(2) And Piers And Total Value 
Boats (1), Gear Jee Houses  Whanves 0° Se 
Tro’ & Over 20" to 39! Under 20! 

1918 Number 125 703 wants n.a. 631 248 

Value $000 650 335 65 1,332 239 75 2,696 
1919 Number 123 768 1,285 n.a. 557 252 

Value $000 669 385 8 1,522 . 268 112 3,040 
1920 Number 12h 803 1,088 n-&. 443 219 

Value $000 778 yy 65 1,662 226 95 3,270 
1921 Number 116 92h 1209 5 n.a. 600 295 

Value $000 702 504 7 1,546 oki 82 ace 
1922 Number © 106 946 Tadley Neale 495 3295 

Value $000 655 531 72 1,721 269 104 3,352 
1923 Number 100 894 1,080 jalan 456 279 

Value $000 547 493 65 1,376. 235 91 2,807 
1924 Number 103 975 BL SIG Deis Sy Bee 

Value $000 649 531 qs) 1,388 254 100 2,999 
1925 Number Me 1,018 1,086 n.a. 504 309 

Value $000 767 573 63 1,495 261 gas 3,236 
1926 Number 119 1,003 1,022 n.a. 512 340 

Value $000 808 586 62 1,486 268 128 3,338 
1927 Number 118 1,006 1,040 na. 486 346 

Value $000 797 618 56 1,416 272 a Hee ct 
1928 Number 114 959 1,018 Te Bs 502 350 

Value $000 766 617 59 1,577 302 112 3,433 
1929 Number 113 989 1,005 nea. 496 341 

Value $000 769 665 59 1,581 "290 116 3,480 
1930 Number 110 962 1,056 n.a. 487 350 

Value $000 739 702 58 1,527 286 111 3,423 
1931 Number 400 898 1,017 nea. 72 334 

Value $000 694 622 51 1,436 2ho 95 3,138 
1932 Number oT 865 1,075 eee 480 338 


Value $000 652 581 51 1, 307 238 91 — 2,920 
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NUMBER AND VALUE OF EQUIPMENT USED FOR COMMERCIAL FISHING, ONTARIO, 1918 - 1956 
Ne NE IE a TEI ee EOP RCE ET A TIESTO LD LIE NCD Lt Se EL LEE RI DC 
Net Sheds (3) 


Freezers 
Fishing (2) And Piers And Total Value 
Boats (1) Gear Ice Houses Wharves of Equipment 
HO’ & Over 20h (to. ag" Under 20! 

1933 Number 90 863 1,090 Near 493 32 
Value $000 621 — 569 55 1,288 252 93 2 878 

1934 Number 102 922 1,069 nea. 52h 369 
Value $000 677 560 5h 1,215 274 113 2 ,893 

1935 Number 84 980 1,263 rae 571 416 
Value $000 589 630 58 1,306 264 140 2,987 

1936 Number o7 1,058 1,243 ee 535 399 
Value $000 6h1 632 52 1,416 210 120 3,071 

1937 Number 89 1,092 1,146 na. 527 369 
Value $000 598 689 50 1,572 257 112 3,278 

1938 Number 99 1,036 1,008 nea. 539 399 
Value $000 672 667 hy 1,486 252 108 3,229 

1939 Number 92 1,048 962 nea. 513 395 
Value $000 628 692 Ay 1,514 221 1907 3,219 

1940 Number 92 963 921 Hea. 531 394 
Value $000 612 652 yd 1,525 270 114 yea 

1941 Number 107 Sal) 931 n.a. 515 38), 
Value $000 622 615 46 1,562 303 112 3,260 

1942 Number 86 909 870 eee 498 375 
Value $000 561 653 48 1,453 270 116 3,101 

1943 Number 92 1,010 1,004 Teele 4O7 387 
Value $000 582 THh 55 1,587 298 121 3, 387 

1944 Number 88 1,071 1,057 n.a. 521 hog 
Value $000 620 853 62 1,620 338 128 3,621 

1945 Number 99 1,010 ays ys Hse 550 4.06 
Value $000 782 955 78 Twa) 48h 166 4 ,2ho 

1946 Number 107 1,064 1,141 na. 525 437 
Value $000 871 1,220 80 1,952 4.93 148 4,764 

1947 Number 112 986 022 Aas 486 LOO 
Value $000 1,050 1,204 83 2,191 459 160 5,147 

1948 Number a 8 974 956 n.a. 477 412 
Value $000 1,134 1,274 85 2,490 558 175 5,716 

1949 Number 123 957 1,082 near 456 395 
Value $000 1,283 el, 98 2,665 498 223 5,988 

1950 Number 116 935 qe O32 Aeae 477 425 
Value $000 1,335 Dyoce 101 2,914 722 225 6,679 

1951 Number 126 993 988 na. 476 416 
Value $000 1,443 1,455 98 3,129 670 190 6,985 

1952 Number 196 660 1 022 ives) | 2,189 47k 
Value $000 2,077 1,016 156 3,469 1,376 234 8, 328 

- 1953 Number 215 574 964 nia. 1,320 487 
Value $000 2,349 992 182 25 yaa 262 8,839 

1954 Number 214 516 891 Hea oe 20 456 
Value $000 2,508 1,020 202 3,667 1,520 259 9,176 

1955 Number 22h hoe 846 fies 2,201 Ay 
Value $000 2,617 939 174 3,683 1,586 228 9,227 

1956 Number 230 500 850 nea. 1,200 450 
(Est )Value $000 2,700 950 180 3,700 1,600 230 9, 360 


n.a. not applicable. : 

(1) Prior to 1952, boats 40 feet and over were shown as tugs, boats 20 to 39 feet as 
gasoline launches and boats under 20 feet as sail or row boats. This early classi- 
fication was established on the basis of the number of yards of gill net that the 
fisherman was authorized to use by his fishing licence issued by the Province. 

(2) Includes various types of nets, lines, traps, spears, etc. 

(3) Net sheds were not included prior tc 1952. 


Source: 1918-1945 - Ontario Game and Fisheries Department, Annual Report, 1919 - 1944-5. 
1946-1955 - Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, Annual Report, 1947 - 1955. 
1956 - Estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 
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TRAPPING AND FUR FARMING 
General Review 


The fur industry, though it has declined from its high position of several centuries 
ago when it was the most remunerative industry in the country, still contributes some 
millions of dollars annually to the economy of the Province of Ontario. It has two 
branches - the trapping of wild fur-bearing animals and the raising of fur-bearing 
animals on fur farms. Till the end of the nineteenth century in Canada, and to a some- 
what later date in Ontario, all furs were obtained through trapping. Fur farming 
became important in this Province by the late 1920's and, by the mid-thirties, accounted 
for around a third of the Province's fur value. After a decline during World War II, 
fur farming increased its importance once again and to such an extent that, at present, 
it accounts for about three-fifths of the Province's value of fur production, and trapping, 
for the remainder. However, in number of pelts, traplines account for about four-fifths 
of the total. Although wild furs were once plentiful over most of the Province, the 
advance of settlement reduced the numbers of fur-bearing animals in the southern parts to 
such an extent that the principal trapping areas are now in the more northerly sections, 
although some wild fur, particularly muskrat, is still obtained in Southern Ontario. Most 
of the Province's fur ranches, however, operate in the southern counties. Ontario is 
the leading Province in value of furs and has held first place since at least 1920 (the 
first year for which statistics are available). 


The Province's fur industry is administered by the Division of Fish and Wildlife 
of the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. The efficient fur management system 
adopted accountsfor the Province's high production of wild fur. In the chief fur producing 
areas, each trapper - mostly Indians - must hold a Registered Trapline Licence, which 
makes him the sole person permitted to set trap-lines in a defined trapping area. This 
almost completely eliminates competitive trapping, except in primarily farm areas, and 
enables the Department to set quotas when this is desirable. The quotas which have been 
set on beaver, marten and fisher in recent years are established by the Department's 
management officers, who base their figures on the yearly counts taken by the trapper 
and conservation officers on the individual traplines and in the trapping areas. Under 
this system, the responsibility for the conservation of fur-bearing animals in his own 
area is placed directly on the registered trapper. In conjunction with federal author- 
ities, the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests carries out scientific studies of 
many fur species to determine the principal factors controlling their number, the 
optimum size of the annual fur harvest and the best methods of increasing it. Among 
the controlling factors being studied are food, shelter, weather, diseases, parasites 
and predators. 


The value of the 960,000 pelts (including both trapline and ranch-raised pelts ) 
sold in Ontario in the 1956 year (July 1, 1955 - June 30, 1956) amounted to over $7.1 
million. Although this amount represented a slight drop compared with the 1955 value, 
1956 was the second highest year since 1951 and was about double the total during most 
of the 1920's and three times that during the 1930's. 


Until the early 1920's, practically all of the Province's fur yield was taken from 
traplines. Fur farm pelts gradually became more important after 1923, when they appeared 
in the fur statistics for the first time. By 1929, they comprised 13 per cent of the 
total value. In recent years, ranch-raised pelts have accounted for about two-fifths 
of the value;in 1956, however, 58 per cent of the total value came from this source. In 
number of pelts, the traplines are more important than the fur farms, accounting in 
recent years for well over 80 per cent of the yield. Of the 1956 sale, 787,000 (82 per 
cent) came from traplines and 173,000 (18 per cent) from fur farms, while of the total 
value of $7.1 million, $3.0 million (42 per cent) came from the former source and $4.1 
million (58 per cent) from the latter. 


Most of the Province's catch of wild fur bearers is centered in a few species, while 
one species of farm-raised animal accounts. for nearly all the production from fur farms. 
Beaver, muskrat and mink account for over nine-tenths of the value of all trapline furs, 
with the beaver being the most important. The 135,300 beaver pelts selling for nearly 
$2.0 million in 1955 accounted for 12 per cent of the number and 47 per cent of the value 
of all trapline pelts sold in the Province in that year.Mink is the chief fur-farm species. 


The number of licensed fur farms in the Province grew steadily between 1922 and 1931, 
declined till 1934 then rose till 1939 - when a peak of 1,920 were licensed. With the war- 
time shortage of help, the number fell, but increased once again during the early post-war 
years. High operating costs after 1949 brought about the closing of many and, by 1956, the 
number stood at 542. Most fur farms are located in Southern Ontario. About one-fifth 
operate in the Georgian Bay Region, with slightly lower proportions in the Upper Grand 
River and Metropolitan Regions. 


Number and Value of Pelts 


Ontario is the leading Province of Canada in value of furs (including both 
pelts caught on traplines and obtained from fur farms) and, except for one or two 
years, has held first place since at least 1920 (the first year for which statistics 
are available) and probably since long before that date. Manitoba, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia follow in value of fur production, ranking in that 
order. 


In recent years, Ontario has accounted for around one-quarter of the total value 
of fur production in Canada and for about 15 per cent of the pelts sold. This is 
about the same proportion as during most of the twenties and higher than the one-fifth 
proportion of the thirties as regards value, but about the same proportion as during 
the 1930's and somewhat lower than the 1920's in number. 


In the 1956 year (July 1, 1955 - June 30, 1956) 960,000 pelts valued at over 
$7.1 million were sold in Ontario. In both number and value, this represents a 
slight reduction from the previous year; nevertheless, in value, 1956 was the second 
highest year since 1951. The 1956 value is about double the total during most of 
the twenties and three times that of the thirties. The number of pelts sold last 
year was lower than in recent years, but is somewhat higher than in most years 
during the twenties and thirties. 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF PELTS OF FUR-BEARING ANIMALS SOLD, CANADA AND ONTARTO, 1920 - 1956 


Number of Pelts Value of Pelts 
Ontario as Ontario as 
Year Canada Ontario % of Canada Canada Ontario % of Canada 
(July 1 - (000's ) (000's ) qp ($000's ) ($000's) % 
June 30 
gees ) 3,600 835 23.2 ben Seif 6,418 30.0 
1921 2,936 739 25.2 10,152 3,049 30.0 
1922 4, 367 1,102 oe 17,439 4 ,960 28.4 
1923 4,964 838 16.9 16,762 3,617 ANS 
1924 4,208 969 23.0 15,644 See ARS 
1925 3,820 817 21.4 15,442 3,407 Beit 
1926 3,686 696 18.9 15,072 3,491 Baie 
1927 4 ,289 732 AG eaalb 18 ,864 3,920 20.8 
1928 3,601 801 22.2 18,758 4 402 PRES 
1929 5,150 1,011 19.6 18,745 , 34-7 eons 
1930 3,798 910 2k .0 neapaGie 2,880 Bey Al 
1931 4,060 gh5 23.3 11,681 2,189 ule pws 
1932 4 4kg 953 Bikah 10,189 1,858 ieee 
1933 4 504 910 202 10 , 305 gutsy 21.0 
1934 6,076 806 HS 38 12 , 349 2,230 iepwe 
1935 4 926 686 13.9 12 ,843 2,218 Wees 
1936 : 4,597 600 Ten 15 ,465 2,650 alerag st 
1937 6,238 684 TIFO 17,526 2,988 CAS. 
1938 4 7H6 TH 15.5 13,196 1,978 15.40 
1939 6,492 1,038 16.0 14,287 2eps's, Ips 
1940 9,621 1,106 SAS: 16,668 3,229 19.4 
1941 Tje5T 1,051 14.5 21,125 3,901 18.5 
19he 19,561 1,024 ee 2h ,860 3,965 ISS, 
1943 7,419 1,048 LPT, 28 ,505 5 ,807 20.4 
1944 6, 324 1,049 16.6 33,147 T2130 PAB 
1945 6,995 993 14.2 31,001 7,004 ees0 
1946 7,593 1,241 16.3 Bs 871 10.822 2h .7 
1947 7 487 1,143 15.3 26, 350 7,006 26.6 
1948 7,952 1,188 14.9 32 ,233 8,132 25.2 
1949 9,903 120 ies 22 ,900 5,661 2k ..7 
1950 7,377 936 bag 23,18h 6,199 26.7 
1951 7,479 1,042 13.9 31,134 8,211 26.4 
1952 7,932 IT 14.0 2h 215 6,012 2h .8 
1953 7,559 We55 16.6 23,350 6, O41 25.9 
1954 6,275 1,150 18.3 19,288 4 597 23.8 
1955 9,671 1,268 2 Eh 30,510 7,243 23-7 
1956'(Est ) 6,500 960 14.8 30 , 300 T 119 23.5 


Note: The year runs from July 1 to June 30; for example, the data for 1920 covers the 
period July 1, 1919 - June 30, 1920. 
Source: 1920-1953 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics ,Canada Year Book, 1920-1955. 
1954,1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Fur Production, Season 1954-1955,T.4. 
1956 - Estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 
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Pelts from Traplines and Fur Farms 


In 1956, out of the total of 960,000 pelts sold from the Province's traplines and 
fur farms, 787,000 (82 per cent) came from the former source and 173,000 (18 per cent) 
from the latter, while of the total fur value of $7,119,000, $2,989,000 (42 per cent) 
came from wild species and $4,130,000 (58 per cent) from ranch-raised animals. This is 
a considerable increase in both number and value from 1955 for ranch-raised fur. The 
increase during 1956 in the number of fur farm pelts sold and the rise in the price 
of mink - practically the only animal now raised on fur farms - accounts for the consi- 
derable increase in value last year. In addition to these advances, the decline in 
both number and value of trap-caught fur in 1956, compared with the previous year, 
played a part in increasing the relative importance of ranch-raised fur. 


Until 1923, practically all of Ontario's output of furs came from traplines. 
Although ranch-raised pelts were shown in the production data for the first time in 
that year, they accounted for less than one per cent of the total number of pelts pro- 
duced in the Province until 1931. Taking the value figures, however, their role was 
‘much more important and, by 1927, they were comprising over 7 per cent of the value of 
Ontario pelts and by 1929, 13 per cent. They continued to grow steadily in importance. 
By 1936, they accounted for about one-third of the Province's total value. In the war 
years, fur farm production declined to around one-quarter of the provincial total, but 
it increased once again to over one-third by the early fifties. There was a slight 
increase to 1955, when ranch fur accounted for two-fifths of the total value. But the 
most spectacular advance was in 1956. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUR PRODUCTION BETWEEN TRAPLINES AND FUR FARMS, ONTARIO, 1920 - 1956 


Total 
Trapline Fur Farm Ontario 
Year Production Production Production 
(July It % of % of 
-June 30) Amount Ont. Total Amount Ont. Total Amount 
1920 000's 835 100.0 nil = 835 
$000's 6,418 100.0 nil - 6,418 
1921 000's 1739 100.0 nil ~ 739 
$000's 3,049 100.0 nil = 3,049 
1922 000's 1 Oe 100.0 nil 2 1,102 
$000's 4,960 100.0 nil = 4,960 
1923 000's 838 100.0 (1) - 838 
$000's 3,588 99.2 29 0.8 3,617 
1924 000's 969 100.0 ny = 969 
$000's salt 98.2 68 1.8 3,782 
1925 000's 816 99.9 i 0.1 817 
$000's 3,349 98.3 58 Lat 3,407 
1926 000's 695 99.8 1 O.2 696 
$000's 3,393 97.2 98 2.8 3,491 
1927 000's 730 99.7 2 0.3 732 
$000's 3,637 92.8 283 ToD 3,920 
1928 000's 798 99.6 3 0.4 801 
$000's 4,014 91.2 388 8.8 4 402 
1929 000's 1,005 99-4 6 0.6 1,011 
$000's 3,798 87 .4 549 12.6 4, 7 
1930 000's 90h 99.3 6 0.7 910 
$000's 2 4h3 84.8 437 15.2 2,880 
1931 000's 934 98.9 11 ah Qh5 
$000's 1,785 81.5 ok 18.5 2,189 
INS Bie 000's 933 97-9 20 2.1 953 
$000's 1,291 69.5 567 30.5 1,858 
1933 000's 894 98.2 16 r.8 910 
$000's 1,588 ‘323 579 26.7 2,167 
1934 000's 790 98.0 16 2.0 806 
$000's 1,654 Th .2 576 25.8 2,230 
1935 000's 668 97-3 18 Olt 686 
$000's iy 1120 643 29.0 2,218 
1936 000's 568 94.7 32 5.3 600 
$000's 1,806 68.1 Bh 31.9 2,650 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FUR PRODUCTION, BY FUR FARMS AND TRAPLINES, ONTARIO, 1920 - 1956 


Total 
Trapline Fur Farm Ontario 
Year Production Production Production 
(July 1 % of % of 
-June 30) Amount Ont. Total Amount Ont. Total Amount 
1937 000's 640 93.5 Ky 6.5 684 
$000's 1,919 64.2 1,069 35.8 2,988 
1938 000's 678 g2.0 59 8.0 "HS 
$000's 1,076 54.4 902 45.6 1,978 
1939 000's 964 92.8 7h Te 1,038 
$000's 1,597 62.9 ghe Siecal 2,539 
1940 000's 1,005 90.9 101 Daal. 1,106 
$000's Bo t> 66.8 1,074 Be 3,229 
1941 000's 956 90.9 95 (oak Dg (Olsue 
$000's 2,686 68.9 igeins Silage 3,901 
1942 000's 933 Sigal 91 8.9 1,024 
$000's 2,942 (ee TORS 25.8 3,965 
1943 000's 930 88.7 118 eles 1,048 
$000's 4 227 Tee 1,580 2 le 5 ,807 
1944 000's 968 92.3 81 sr Aaalk 1,049 
$000's 5,313 Th 5 Oly DSi: 530 
1945 000's 909 91.6 84 8.4 993 
$000's 5,076 TOa5 1,928 Pe 7,004 
1946 000's 1,150 92.7 91 ees: 1,241 
$000's 7,792 72.0 3,030 28.0 10 ,822 
1947 000's 1,036 90.6 107 9.4 1,143 
$000's 4 ,602 65.7 2,404 34.3 7,006 
1948 000's 1,036 Sine 152 12.8 1,188 
$000's 5 845 7a se) ORO Dekel 8,132 
1949 000's 950 84.8 170 1502 1,120 
$000's 3,963 O20) 1,698 30.0 5,661 
1950 000's 782 83.5 154 16.5 936 
$000's 4,097 66.1 2102 3329 6,199 
1951 000's 885 85.0 AMET alisjeO) 1,042 
$000's 5,214 63.5 2,997 36.5 6,211 
1952 000's 960 86.3 152 13.7 1 ilaie: 
$000's 3,657 60.8 DRESS: 39.2 6,012 
1953 000's 1,098 oneal aly 1285 255 
$000's 3,869 64.0 OmKte 36.0 6, O41 
1954 -000's Is, O15 88 .4 133 LL6 i, E50 
$000's 2,683 58.4 1,914 hi36 597 
1955 000's 1,108 87.3 160 Sealy 1,268 
$000's 4 ,286 59.2 2,957 40.8 7,243 
1956 000's 787 82.0 173 18.0 960 
$000's 2,989 42.0 4,130 58.0 7,119 


(1) Less than 0.1 per cent of total number of pelts produced. 


Note: The breakdown of Trapline Production and Fur Farm Production for the years 1920 
to 1934, inclusive,were established originally on a year covering the period 
November 1 to October 31. These figures have been recalculated to the period 
July 1 to June 30. Total Ontario production figures for all years 
conform to the July 1 to June 30 year. 


Source: 1920 - 1945 - Made up from the files of the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 


1946 - 1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Fur Production, (annual) 
1945-h6 to 1954-55, Table 2. 
1956 - Memo from the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 
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Number, Value and Price of Fur Species 
oer aM chee 5 ESE ey 


The total catch of the various species of fur-bearing animals obtained from trap- 
lines in 1955 was somewhat higher in number and about three-fifths higher in value than 
in 1954. The higher average price per pelt in every species accounted for the great 
increase in value. Although a much wider variety of fur species are caught on trap- 
lines than are raised on the fur farms of the Province, three wild species - the beaver, 
the muskrat and the mink - account for over nine-tenths of the total provincial value of 
furs caught on traplines. The next most important kinds are the otter and the fisher. 
In 1955, the other trapline species, except the raccoon (with a value of under $51,000), 
had a value ranging from $46,000 for the weasel down to $1,300 for the arctic fox. 


By far the most important of the trapline pelts is beaver. In 1955, 135,300 beaver 
pelts were sold at a price of nearly $2.0 million. These amounts represented 12 per cent 
in number and 47 per cent in value of all trapline pelts caught in the Province. This 
was the largest number of beaver pelts caught in Ontario since 1920 at least and the 
value has only been exceeded in a few other years since that date. The 1955 average 
price of a beaver pelt was S175; the highest price since 1951. This 1955 unit price 
is only about one-half or one-third that of most years during the 1940's, but is much 
higher than during the middle thirties and about the same as during the early 1920's. 


The second leading trapline species is the muskrat. Tn 1955, 841,100 pelts were 
caught; they were valued at close to $1.2 million. These amounts were 76 per cent and 
27 per cent of the number and value, respectively, of all pelts sold from traplines in 
that year. With a rise in price, the 1955 muskrat value was 46 per cent higher than in 
1954 and about the same as in 1952 and 1950. As with beaver, the 1955 value of the 
catch was considerably lower than during the war and early post-war years, but about 
twice the value of the 1930's and somewhat higher than during the 1920's. The 1955 
average price of $1.38 was 36 cents above the 1954 price, but considerably lower than 
in any previous year back to 1939. 


Third ranking of Ontario's trapline pelts is mink. In 1955, 33,600 pelts worth 
over $0.7 million - 17 per cent of the provincial trapline value - were sold. This 
number was several thousand less than in 1954, but, on account of the higher price, the 
value was about $132,000 higher. The 1955 value was the highest since 1952. Although 
the 1955 value of mink pelts was somewhat below those of the war years, both on account 
of a larger catch and a higher price per pelt, yet it was about the same as the average 
of the 1920's and considerably above the values received during the 1930's. The 1955 
average price of mink - $21.05 - was $5.10 above the 1954 average price and was the 
highest price since 1951. Except for most of the years 1945 to 1951, the 1955 average 
price was higher than in any other year since 1920. 


The otter ranks fourth among the Province's trapline pelts. In 1955, the 7,600 
pelts caught were sold for just under $195 ,000. This was the highest value received 
for Ontario's otter catch since 1920 at least and was $43,000, 28 per cent above the 
1954 total. The number of otter pelts trapped in 1955 was higher than in any other 
year since 1920, except 1953, when 7,800 were sold off traplines. Both the number 
and value of otter pelts has been increasing continuously, but with some fluctuations, 
since the mid-thirties. The average unit price of $25.75 paid for an otter skin in 
1955 was $5.10 higher than in 1954 and was at the highest point since 1930, except in 
1946 - $36.00 - and 1951 - $27.36. It was also about as high as the average price over 
the 1920's. 


Next came the fisher, nearly 3,300 of which were sold in 1955 for just under 
$70,000. This amount was nearly $31,000 higher than the 1954 value of $39,000 and was 
the largest amount received since 1937,except in 1945 and 1946,while the number of pelts 
sold was the highest since 1929. The value of fisher trapped in the Province during 
the 1920's was two to three times the 1955 value, because of the much higher average 
unit price then received. The average unit price of $21.25 received in 1955 was 
nearly $6.00 higher than the average for the previous year and was the highest price 
since 1952. The average price per pelt during the 1950's is much lower than during 
the previous 30 years. 


By far the leading species of ranch-raised fur pelt at the present time is mink. 
Out of the 173,000 fur farm pelts sold in 1956, no less than 172,000 were mink, while 
out of their total value amounting to $4,130,000 all but $8,000 came from this species. 
Silver fox pelts numbered under 1,000 and were valued at $8,000. This species was 
practically the only one sold from Ontario ranches until 1936, when mink appeared for 
the first time. The latter rapidly began to replace the silver fox, passed it in 
numbers sold in 1940 and in value in 1942 and in the post-war years, almost completely 
replaced it on the fur farms of the Province. 
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NUMBER AND VALUE OF PELTS PRODUCED ON LICENCED FUR FARMS, BY SPECIES, ONTARIO, 1923-1956 
a eee es 


Year Blue Fox Silver Fox Mink Other (1) Total 
(July 1 - = aoe 5 ae 
June 30) 
1923 000 
$000 oh 5 29 
1924 000 
$000 64 y 68 
1925 000 il sl 
$000 54 h 58 
1926 000 sl 1 
$000 94 \ 98 
1927 000 2 2 
$000 276 7 283 
1928 000 3 
$000 378 10 388 
1929 000 6 6 
$000 549 549 
1930 000 6 
$000 437 4.37 
1931 000 ai) ily 
$000 how Lok 
1932 000 20 20 
$000 567 567 
1933 000 16 16 
$000 519 579 
1934 (olere) 16 1 
$000 576 576 
1935 000 18 18 
$000 643 643 
1936 000 22 10 32 
$000 739 105 Bu. 
1937 000 28 16 yy 
$000 838 23) 1,069 
1938 000 33 26 59 
$000 682 216 4 902 
1939 000 38 36 74 
$000 656 282 mn ghe 
1940 000 ie) 61 101 
$000 606 464 y 1,074 
1941 000 33 62 95 
$000 688 521 6 1,215 
1942 000 i 25 65 91 
$000 1l 480 530 2 1,023 
1943 000 i 28 89 118 
$000 a4 707 84.7 2 1,580 
1944. 000 1 22 58 81 
$000 35 739 1,040 3 1,817 
1945 000 iL 23 59 7: 8h 
$000 30 TT 1,319 2 1,928 
1946 000 il 26 91 
$000 28 734 2,266 2 3,030 
1947 000 1 2T 19 107 
$000 23 452 1,929 2 ,4oh 
19h8 000 29 123 152 
$000 OQ 1,878 2 ,287 
1949 000 1 21 148 170 
$000 8 236 1,454 1,698 
1950 000 15 139 154 
$000 k 168 1,930 2,102 
1951 000 10 147 LL 
$000 3 133 2 ,861 2,997 
1952 000 yh 152 
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NUMBER AND VALUE OF PELTS PRODUCED ON LICENCED FUR FARMS, BY SPECIES, ONTARIO, 1923-1956 


Year Blue Fox Silver Fox Mink Other (1) Total 
(quillky, dS 
June 30) 
1953 000 y 153 157 
$000 33 2,139 2,172 
1954 000 2 131 133 
$000 10 1,896 8 1,914 
1955 000 1 159 160 
$000 8 2,935 14 2,957 
1956 000 1 ine iS 
$000 8 4,122 k 130 
(1) This includes chinchilla, fitch, cross fox and nutria;in numbers, they are under 


500 and thus are not shown, but they are included with the value figures. 


Note: 


Source: 


Where no production or value figures appear, value and production were not 
large enough to affect the rounded figures used in this table or there was 

no production at all. 

Information for the years 1921 to 1934 inclusive was calculated from a memo 
from the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. These figures were converted 
from a year November 1 to October 31, to a year July 1 to June 30. 


1923-1943 and 1956 - Memo, Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 
1944-1953 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Fur Production, (annual) 1944-45 to 
1954-55; memo, Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 
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Number of Licensed Fur Farms 


Fur farming statistics were first collected in Ontario in the early 1920's. In 
1922, 141 farms were licensed. The number grew steadily each year until 1931, when a 
peak of 1,609 was reached. A decline followed during the early thirties, but 1935 saw 
the beginning of an increase which continued until 1939, when 1,920 fur farms were 
licensed - the largest number in the Province's history. A shortage of hired help 
during the war years led to the closing of many fur farms and by 1944, the number had 
fallen to 1,220. The number expanded again during the next few years and in 1947, 
1,768 farms were licensed. High operating costs in the following years led to the 
closing of many ranches, especially in 1949 and 1950 and, by 1953, only 631 were in 
existence. During the last three years, the number of ranches has remained fairly 
steady. At the end of 1956, 542 were in operation - 13 more than at the corresponding 
date in 1955. By far the greater number of fur farms are located in Southern Ontario. 


Regional and county data on licensed fur farms show that in recent years, a 
larger number have been operating in the Georgian Bay Region than in any other 
region. In 1955, 99 fur farms were licensed in this region - 19 per cent of the 
Ontario total. In the same year, the Upper Grand River Region followed with 94, but 
between 1949, (the first year for which figures are available on a county basis), 
and 1954, the Metropolitan Region was in second place. The latter region fell to 
third place in 1955, with 84 licensed tur farms. In fourth place during the last 
two years has been the Niagara Region, where 68 fur farms were in operation in 1955. 
Every other region had fewer than 50 fur ranches in 1955. County figures show that 
York County had the largest number of fur farms in 1955 - 4O - followed by Perth 
with 41 and Simcoe with 30. Drastic declines in the number of fur farms occurred in 
every region between 1949 and 1955. The number in the Eastern Ontario Region, for 
example, fell from 156 to 31 between these two dates, while the total in the Metro- 
politan Region declined from 232 to 84, in the Georgian Bay Region from 253 to99, and 
in the Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario Region from 159 to ho. 


NUMBER OF LICENSED FUR FARMS, ONTARIO, 1921-1956 


Year Number of Farms Year Number of Farms 
(as at (as at 
Mecca) Dec. 31) 
1921 Nil 1939 1,920 
1922 41 1940 tye ih 
1923 28h 1941 1,613 
1924. 392 1942 1,475 
1925 62h 1943 1222 
1926 783 194) 1,220. 
1927 986 19h5 1,304 
1928 1,148 1946 1,502 
1929 1,360 194-7 1,768 
1930 ee 1948 1,694 
1931 1,609 1949 1,302 
1932 1,505 1950 1,063 
1933 Teor 1951 914 
1934 Teeny 1952 769 
OSD L239 1953 631 
1936 1,348 1954 549 
OS 1,536 1955 529 
1938 1,791 1956 542 


Note: The number of fur farms is based on the number of Fur Farmers' Licences 
issued by the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 
As these figures only include farms which require licenses from the Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests, they do not cover chinchilla and nutria 
farms. For example, for 1955, the Dominion Buresu of Statistics pamphlet, 
Report on-Fur Farms, reports 736 farms, on 214 of which chinchilla were 
reported and on 8, nutria. On farms where chinchilla are raised along with 
mink, the farm would be shown in the Department of Lands and Forests totals 
and again in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics returns. The Department does 
not require farms raising chinchilla or nutria only to obtain licenses, as 
these species are not native to Ontario and are not protected under the 
Ontario Game and Fisheries Act. 


Source: Annual Report of the Minister of Lands and Forests of the Province of 
Ontario, 1921-1956. 


NUMBER OF LICENSED FUR FARMS, ONTARIO, 1949 - 1955 


EASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Ottawa Valley 


Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 
Russell 


Sub-total 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


B - Upper St. Lawrence 


Dundas 
Frontenac 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Leeds 
Stormont 


Sub-total 


TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO 


LAKE ONTARIO 


Durham 
Haliburton 
Hastings 


Lennox & Addington 


Northumberland 
Peterborough 
Prince Edward 
Victoria 
TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO 
METROPOLITAN 
Halton 
Ontario 
Peel 
York 
TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 


NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 


Brant 
Wentworth 


Sub-total 
B - Niagara 
Haldimand 
Lincoln 
Wellsnd 


Sub-total 


TOTAL, NIAGARA 


1949 1950 
14 T 
48 35 
14 9 
43 28 

4 4 
123 83 
2 2 
103) g 
3 5 
2) 5 
9 8 
al se 
33 29 

196 2 
13 11 
fi 3 

5 4 
13 10 
13 14 

3 3 
13 10 

65 wet 56 
ai 26 
28 25 
28 Pal 

145 109 

232 | 16h 

9 if 

51 47 
60 54 
19 14 
oh 16 
17 10 
60 Xe) 

120 gh 


1951 


we 
hk 


| Oonoarw: 


IIs 


1952 


Ar aANFWRHA 


IIs 


1953 


—— 


pM rPWUWWWe VI 


IIs 


1954 


DO, di fet es 


27 
3h 


Lee 


LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 
Oxford 

TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 


Essex 
Kent 


Sub-total 
B - Lambton 
Lambton 


Sub-total 


TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Huron 
Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 


NUMBER OF LICENSED FUR FARMS, ONTARIO, 1949 - 1955 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


1949 


TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER 162 


GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 


Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Simcoe 
Sub-total 
B - Highlands 


Muskoka 
Parry Sound 


Sub-total 


TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARTO 


A - Clay Belt 
Cochrane 
Nipissing 


Timiskaming 


Sub-total 


NO OD 


ee 


1950 


1951 


1952 


13 
ok 


3 
18 


58 


Aue 


13 


1933 


11 
19 

3 
17 


1954 
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1952 


HW eH 


NUMBER OF LICENSED FUR FARMS, ONTARIO, 1949 - 1955 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO (cont'd) 
B - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin 14 12 13 12 ve 9 8 
Sudbury 23 12 8 8 6 3 ih 
Sub-total 37 en 21 20 17 12 9 
C - Sault 
Algoma 17 dl 10 if 2 3 3 
Sub-total 17 LL 10 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 76. 53 45 4O 31 20 17 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Kenora 25 19 16 ny 13 8 9 
Rainy River 30 23 22 17 me 10 8 
Thunder Bay 104 "(5 68 55 43 29 23 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD-N.W. ONT. 159 117 106 89 69 47 4O 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARTO 1, 382 1,063 gi 769 631 eee 929 


Source: Annual Report of the Minister of Lands and Forests of the Province of Ontario, 1950-1956. 
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Export of Furs 


In the 1956 year, 769,000 pelts valued at $6.2 million were exported from Ontario 
to other countries and to other provinces. This amount compares with the 941,000 pelts 
worth $5.9 million shipped outside the Province in 1955. The greater part of Ontario 
furs are exported. The 1956 exports, for example, comprised 80 per cent of the volume 
of Ontario fur production and 88 per cent of the value. The proportion that exports 
form of the Province's total fur output varies somewhat from year to year but, on the 
average, it is somewhat greater today than in the twenties. Over the period 1921-1956, 
shipments outside the Province averaged about three-quarters of production. 


Separate data are not available on the destination of Ontario exports; however, 
about 80 per cent of Canadian fur exports are sent to the United states, with most 
of the remainder going to the United Kingdom. Canadian fur exports consist mostly 
of undressed furs, with dressed and manufactured furs accounting for a relatively 
small proportion of the total. The furs exported from Canada are those produced most 
abundantly; mink is the most valuable, followed by beaver, muskrat and fox. 


Fur farms account for a greater proportion of the value of total fur exports 
than traplines - in 1956, 63 per cent compared with 37 per cent. It is only since 
the late thirties that fur farms have become so important in the fur export picture; 
indeed, until 1923, they did not make any shipments outside the Province. 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF FUR PELTS EXPORTED, AND PERCENT OF TOTAL PRODUCTION, ONTARIO,1921 - 1956 


No. of % of % of Value 
Pelts Ontario Value of of Ontario 
a Exported Production Exports Production 
July ee (O00's ' 
os ) () ($000's ) (%) 
1921 518 68.3 2 232 68.3 
1922 710 75-0 3, 363 Th .9 
1923 566 50 2,343 13-6 
1924 635 76.6 eypau 76.8 
1925 542 66.4 2,297 66.8 
1926 452 6558 2,289 65.6 
1927 ha 64.9 2p 66.1 
1928 527 66.4 2 ,884, 66.9 
1929 689 68.6 2 SOT 69.9 
1930 567 62.5 IRS 64.5 
OSU 683 (Zs 1,583 xe 
1932 724 WSige: 1,397 76.8 
1933 654 72.0 1,601 75.0 
1934 609 76.4 Irae 79.8 
1935 220 80.2 1,842 83.0 
1936 hho 74.8 2,104 79.4 
LO3f 515 75.3 exyey (al 79-4 
1938 . 536 72.7 2 ONT 78.2 
1939 764 73-6 1,994 78.5 
190 863 78.0 2,534 78.5 
1941 769 3-2 2,999 76.9 
192 82h 80.5 3, 2hk 81.8 
1943 786 75.0 4,355 75-0 
1944 828 78.9 ase 82.1 
1945 703 70.8 5255 75:0 
1946 965 THe ® 8,821 B25 
1947 875 76.6 5,694 81.3 
1948 g12 76.8 6,533 80.3 
1949 910 81.3 4 735 83.6 
1950 UT. 83.0 5,318 85.8 
1951 927 89.0 7,495 91.3 
1952 923 83.0 5 251 87.4 
1953 998 79-5 5,070 83.9 
1954 909 79.0 3,908 85.0 
1955 gh Tiss 5 874 Sted 
1956 (Estimate ) 769 80.1 6,234 87.6 


Note: See Notes to the following table. 


Source: Made up from files of the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 


Tats 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF FUR PELTS EXPORTED, TRAPLINE AND FUR FARM, ONTARIO, 1921-1956 


Trapline Fur Farm Total Fur 
Year Exports Exports Exports 
(July a = ‘ 
June 30) 
1921 (1) 0000's 518 na. 518 
$000's 2 ,232 2,232 
TOL2F (LE) OP iOOO's 710 NisiGes 710 
$000's 3, 363 3, 363 
1923 (1)  000's 566 n.a. 566 
$000's 2, 343 2,343 
1924 000's 634 iL 635 
$000's 2,476 55 250 ou 
1925 000's 541 Ai 542 
$000's 2,247 50 2,297 
1926 000's Ao. a 452 
$000's 2,214 1S 2,289 
1927 000's 469 2 471 
$000's 2) 0! 231 2,935 
1928 000's 5e4 3 527 
$000's 2,600 284 2, 88h 
1929 000's 684, 5 689 
$000's 2, 547 4.30 2K 
1930 000's 562 5 567 
$000's 1,504 328 1,832 
1931 000's 675 8 683 
$000's Leek 309 1,583 
1932 000's 708 16 Tok 
$000's 962 435 1,397 
1933 000's 64.0 14 654. 
$000's Wt 476 1,601 
1934 000's 595 14 609 
$000's Teeny 500 Ta Aly 
1935 000's 534 16 550 
$000's 1,262 580 1,842 
1936 000's 420 29 hg 
$000's sua 763 2,104 
1937 000's LT5 Ne) 515 
$000's Le 958 Zyl 
1938 000's 48h 52 536 
$000's ie? 788 1,547 
1939 0Q00's 697 67 764 
$000's 1,149 B45 1,994 
1940 000's 781 82 863 
$000's 1,668 866 2,534 
1941 000's 685 Bh 769 
$000's 1,924 AOS) 2,999 
19h4e 000's 74 80 82h 
$000's 2,345 899 3,244 
1943 0000's 715 7 786 
$000's 3,963 392 4,355 
1944 000's To To 628 
$000's 4 121 1,731 5,852 
1945 000's 627 76° w 703 
$000's BR OOe oS Doe 
1946 000's 879 86 965 
$000's 59909 2,862 8,821 
1947 000's 1G 100 875 
$000's 3,446 2,248 5,694 
1948 000's 765 147 g12 
$000's 4,311 2,222 6,533 
1949 000's 7Th9 161 910 
$000's Bees 1,610 4 735 
1950 000's 628 149 T11 


$000's 3,289 2,029 5,318 
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NUMBER AND VALUE OF FUR PELTS EXPORTED, TRAPLINE AND FUR FARM, ONTARIO, 1921-1956 


Trapline Fur Farm Total Fur 
Year Exports Exports Exports 
(July 1 - 
June 30) 
1951 000's 774 153 927 
$000's 4 559 2°,936 7,495 
1952 000's 774 14g 923 
$000's 2,948 2,309 Bye aT 
1953 000's 848 150 998 
$000's 2,989 2,081 5,070 
1954. 000's 780 129 909 
$000's 2,059 1,849 3,908 
1955 000's 788 153 941 
$000's 3,050 _2,82h 5,874 
1956 (Est) 000's 604 165 769 
$000's 2,296 3,938 6,234 


(1) No figures for Fur Farms available in these years. 


Note: Values in this table are based on average price paid for raw pelts. 
Figures shown for 1921 to 1934, inclusive, have been recalculated from the 
original data which pertain to a November 1 - October 31 year. From 1935 on, 
the figures kept by the Department of Lands and Forests conform to a July 1 - 
June 30 year. 
The term "Export" in this table refers to all fur shipped out of the Province 
of Ontario, to other countries or other provinces. 


Source: Made up from the files of the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 
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MINING 


Survey of Mineral Production 

Ontario has been the principal mineral-producing province of Canada since 
1907, when the former leader, British Columbia, was displaced. The development 
of the Cobalt camp in that year brought Ontario to the leading position. During 
the last few years, Ontario has accounted for around one-third of the total value 
of the country's mineral production, compared with its one-fifth share at the 
turn of the century. In 1955, Ontario's: proportion was 32.5 per cent; Quebec's 
19.9 per cent; Alberta's 18.2 per cent; and British Columbia's, 10.6 per cent. 
The other provinces were each under 5 per cent. 


Ontario's 1955 mineral production, valued at $584.0 million was $87.2 
million, 17.6 per cent, higher than the 1954 total of $496.8 million and three 
times the 1946 figure of $191.5 million. Compared with the value of Ontario's 
mineral production during the twenties, the 1955 value was seven times more, 
while it was over fifty-fold greater than the turn of the century output of 
$11.3 million. 


Metallic minerals have always formed by far the greater part of Ontario's 
mineral output, followed by structural materials. The former are produced mainly 
in Northern Ontario. In 1955, out of the total provincial mineral production of 
$584.0 million, metallics were valued at $470.9 million (80.6: per cent of the 
total); non-metallics at $14.4 million (2.5 per cent); fuels at $5.9 million 
(1.0 per cent); and structural materials at $92.7 million (15.9 per cent). 


The value of metallics has risen more both in dollar value and percentagewise 
than any of the other three classes of minerals. Compared with 1920, the value 
of production of metallics in 1955 increased by $415.3 million (a close to seven 
and a half-fold increase), rising from $55.6 million to $470.9 million. The value 
of non-metallics rose by $10.3 million, more than two and a half times, from $4.1 
million to $14.4 million during the same period, while fuels advanced to $5.9 mil- 
lion from $3.7 million - an increase of $2.3 million (62 per cent). Structural 
materials, which rose in value from $18.4 million in 1920 to $92.7 million in 
1955, showed an increase of $74.3 million or more than four-fold. 


The most valuable mineral produced in Ontario is nickel, the whole Ontario 
output of which is mined in the Sudbury District. This is the source of 85 
per cent of the free world's supply of this metal. In 1955, the nickel output, 
valued at $198.5 million, represented 34.0 per cent of the Province's mineral 
production and 42.2 per cent of the value of all metallic minerals. It has been 
the Province's leading metal since 1947, when it displaced gold. Copper is now 
the Province's second most important mineral and has been since 1953, when gold 
went down to third place. In 1955, the copper output, valued at over $107.2) 
million, comprised 18,4 per cent of the Province's total mineral production and 
22.8 per cent of the value of metallic minerals. Gold, which for many years was 
the Province's leading mineral, has been in third place since 1953. The value 
of the gold output in 1955 - $87.1 million - accounted for 14.9 per cent of the 
entire mineral output of the Province and 18.5 per cent of its metallics production, 
For a number of years, sand and gravel - listed under structural materials - was 
the fourth most important mineral, but in 1955, it was replaced by iron ore, with 
an output value of $34.3 million - 5.9 per cent of the Province's mineral output 
and 7.3 per cent of its production of metallics. Sand and gravel, with a produc- 
tion valued at: $29.9 million, was in fifth place in 1955. The group, platinum 
and related metals, with a combined value of $23.1 million, was in sixth place 
in 1955, accounting for 4,9 per cent of the provincial mineral production. Follow- 
ing were three minerals forming part of the structural materials class - cement, 
clay products, and stone, in that order, with 1955 values of $19.7 million, $18.3 
million and $16.3 million. The only other minerals with an output of over $5 
million in 1955 were cobalt ($8.5 million), lime ($8.4 million), salt ($5.8 mil- 
lion), and silver ($5.3 million). Each of the non-metallics apart from salt had 
a value of output of under $5 million. 


The Northeastern Ontario Region accounts for the greater part of the Province's 
mineral output. In 1954, out of the $496.7 million worth of minerals produced in 
Ontario, $371.9 million, or just under three-quarters of the provincial total, 
came from that region, while $288.6 million, (58.1 per cent of the overall output) 
came from one district in that region - Sudbury. The Lakehead - Northwestern 
Ontario Region is the Province's second most important mineral-producing region. 


GROSS VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION, CANADA AND ONTARIO, 1899-1955 


Ontario Ontario 

as % of as f of 
Year Canada = Ontario _Canada__ Year = Canada Ontario _Canada_ 

$ $ i $ $ $ 

1686, O,221 7255 1921 171,923,342 57,356,651 33.4 
aUS'S Hapa eae ealeesiguy 1922 ©6184 ,297 ,2he 65,866,029 35.7 
1888 12,518,894 1923 214,079,331 80,825,851 37.8 
1889 14,013,913 1924 209,583,406 86,398,656 41.2 
1890 16,763,353 1925 226,583,333 87,980,436 38.8 
1891 18,976,616 1926 = 240,437,123 84,702,296 35.2 
1892 = 16,628,417 1927 ¢ oe 2h7..390 5,095 89,982,962 36.4 
1893 20,035,082 1928 =. 274,989,487 99,584,718 36.2 
1894 19,931,158 1929 «.310,850,246. +) 11.7,062:5051 tm 37-2 
1895 20,505,917 1930 279,873,578 113,530,976 40.6 
1896 22,474 ,256 1931 230,434,726 97,975,915 42.5 
1897 28,485,023 1632 sad Ols, 220,225 85,910,030 44.9 
1898 =. 38,412,431 19334. 221,743,2530) 11Q;205¢02l. yhO.if 
1899 49,234,005 9,819,557 19.9 1934 278,320,990 145,565,871 52.3 
1900 64,420,877 11,258,099 17.5 1935 312,758,157 158,934,269 50.8 
IGOImETODFOOn, Oli. 13,970,010) elie 1936 362,524,872 184,532,892 50.9 
WOO2m Os, 21),o34 1 61o,09k (23 a1 1937,, 458,235,632. .230;042550% mobO.2 
NOOR MEIOL LO 51a, malty. 100,033 122.9 1938 442,868,695 219,801,994 49.6 
1904 60;073,097 ~12,562,8%3. 120.9 1939 474,602,059 232,519,948 49.0 
1905 69,078,999 18,833,292 27.3 1940 529,825,035 261,483,349 49.4 
1906" $9., 206.607 4.25.31) ;692 40. 3147 1941 560,241,290 267,435,727 47.7 
1907 86,865,202 30,381,638 35.0 1942 566,768,672 259,114,946 45.7 
1908 85,557,101 30,623,812 35.8 1943 530,053,966 232,948,959 43.9 
LOO GOST, Hey aa Ta974 p57 tO a 1944 485,819,114 210,706,307 43.4 
1910 106,823,623 43,538,078 40.8 1945 498,755,181 216,541,856 43.4 
1911 103,220,994 42,796,162 41.5 194609 5025816251 sselgl souk yhog av36.2 
1912 135,048,296 51,985,876 38.5 1947 644,869,975 249,797,671 38.7 
1913 145,634,812 59,167,749 40.6 1948 820,248,865 294,239,673 35.9 
1914 128,863,075 53,034,677 41.2 1949 901,110,026 323,368,644 35.9 
TOUS Sel 3, LOO align 61. 407 1520 Tom ele 1950 12,0455450;073-! 36678019525" 98 35e1 
1916). 17 7,201,5345 80,4615823 9 45). 4 1951 1j;2k5),483,595 he i667 5203" S95. 7 
1917 189,646,821 89,066,600 47.0 1952 1,285,342,353 44h,669,412 34.6 
1918 211,301,897 94,694,093 44.8 1953 1,336,303,503 465,877,093 34.9 
1919 176,686,390 67,917,998 38.4 1954 1,488,362,091 496,747,571 33.4 
1920 227,859,665 81,715,808 35.9 1955 1,795,310,796 583,954,682 32.5 
Source: Canada, 1886-1954 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, General Review of the 


Mining Industry, 1954, p. A-10. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Preliminary Report on 
Mimerall Production, 1955),) pai. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Year Book, 1933,p. 345. 


1ODps 


Ontario,1899-1910 


1911-1928 - Ibid, 1939, p. 323. 
1929-1934 - Ibid, 1946, p. 323. 
1935-1954 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, General Review of the 
Mining Industry, 1954, p. A-ll. 
1955 - Memo from Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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GROSS VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION, BY CLASSES, ONTARIO, 1920-1955 


Non- Structural 

Year Metallics Metallics Fuels Materials Total 
1920 55 623,154 4,055 ,022 3,665 ,667 18, 371,965 81,715,808 
1921 31,999 , 826 3,094,853 3,645 ,992 18,615,980 57 5356,651 
1922 37,937,252 3,052 ,238 4,617,112 20,259,427 65 ,866 ,029 
1923 53,445 ,137 3,940 ,268 4, 544, 393 18 ,896 ,053 80 , 825 ,851 
1924 61,666,894 3,061,980 4 ,2h0, 333 17,429,449 86 , 398,656 
1925 63,693,214 2, 844 685 h 352,955 17,089 ,582 87 ,980 , 436 
1926 59,196,701 3,066,043 4,788, 814 17,650,738 8,702 ,296 
1927 62,654,814 3,045 ,983 4,620,127 19,662 ,038 89,982 , 962 
1928 71, 324,043 3,031,502 4,790, 89) 20,438,279 99,584,718 
1929 84,048,059 35 395 le Fell, O13 25,001,461 117,662,505 
1930 83,252,914 3,193, 323 5,272,176 21,812 ,563 113,530,976 
1930 75,107,790(1) 2,785,722 }. ,856 586 15,225,817 97,975,915 
1932 69,725,166 2, 384,824 4,972,072 8,827 ,968 85,910,030 
1933 95,770,298 2,317,166 4777 472 7,340,086 110,205 ,021 
1934 129,023,619 2,504 ,986 5,048,585 8,988,681 145 ,565 ,871 
1935 Lhe 229, 343 2 520 , 387 5,290,001 8, 894 ,538 158,934,269 
1936 165 ,272 ,890 2,522,853 6,410,182 10, 326,967 184,532,892 
1937 204 , 868 , 767 3,105 ,098 6,947 474 15,121,178 230,042,517 
1938 197 ,855 ,500 3,125,785 6 823,532 11,997,177 219,801,994 
1939 208,192 ,513 3,804 ,938 7,665 , 803 12,856,694 232,519,948 
1940 232,777,294 4,371,073 8,142 , 987 16,191,995 261,483, 349 
1941 236,956, 342 4,843,021 7,480,045 18,156,319 POTGH35 Te 
ighe 230,475,204 5,429,117 7,117, 347 16,093,278 259,114,946 
1943 204,771, 446 6,298 , 694. 6,857 , 829 15,020,990 232,948,959 
1944 183,914,239 6,083, 390 4,992, 317 15), 716, 361 210,706, 307 
1945 188 ,239 , 364 OD ole 5,107,126 lyf ey aioe 216,541,856 
1946 157, O44, 464 552515 400 4,949,552 24,293,081 191,544,429 
1947 207 550,402 6,114,273 5,685,941 30,447 ,055 249,797,671 
1948 2hh ,480 ,700 6,983,706 7,567,206 35,208,061 294,239,673 
19h9 265, 162,512 7,122,540 9,728, 337 40,755,195 323, 368, 644 
1950 302 552,294 10,450,939 4,096, 375 49,701,917 366 , 801,525 
1951 366 , 793 , 827 15,025, Lor 4,055, 342 60,202 , 877 LLY 667,203 
1952 360 , 897 , 380 13,228. 107, 3,962 ,233 66,581,698 Kuh 669,412 
1953 370,596,091 13, LO3 9205 4 878,423 TT ,219 ,296 465,877,093 
1954 395 ,202 ,859 13,161,184 5,398,074 82,985,454 496,747,571 
1955 470,910,013 14,408,742 5,940,478 92,695 , 4g 


(1) 19312 gold value in 1933 Canada Year Book has been revised. 


Note: 


Arsenic figures have been included with non-metallics. 


Clay products have been included with structural materials. 


583,954,682 


Source: 1920 - 1940 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Year Books, 1922 - 1943. 
1941 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Mineral Production of 
Canada, 1941. 
1942, 1943 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Year Books, 1944, 1945, 
1944 - 1946 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics; General Review of the 
Mining Industry, 1944 - 19h6. 
1947, 1948 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Year Books, 1950 - 1951. 
1949 - 1953 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, General Review of the 
Mining Industry, 1949 - 1953. 
1954 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Preliminary Report on 
Mineral Production, 1955. 


1955 - Memo from Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Production of Individual Minerals 
(a) Metallics 


Cobalt. The 1955 cobalt production of 3.3 million pounds was higher than in any other 
year except 1909, since production of the metal first began in this Province in 1904, 
while the 1955 value of $8.5 million was the greatest ever recorded. The value of 
1955 production was 43.9 per cent above the 1954 value of $5.9 million. This metal, 
which is found not only with silver ore but more commonly with nickel-copper ore, is 
mined in Canada mainly in this Province. In 1955, Ontario accounted’ for 99.4 per cent 
of the nation's output; Manitoba was the only other producer. Most of the world's 
supply of cobalt comes from the Belgian Congo. Ores from the Cobalt area are treated 
by the Deloro Smelting and Refining Company Limited at its plant in Deloro, Ontario; 
metallic cobalt and cobalt compounds are produced. Some of the ore from the Cobalt 
area is also exported to the U.S.A. The International Nickel Company of Canada, 
Limited has been producing cobalt oxide at its Port Colborne refinery from the nickel- 
copper ores of the Sudbury District for nearly a decade, while Falconbridge Nickel 
Mines Limited recovers cobalt at its nickel refinery in Norway from matte produced 

at its Falconbridge smelter near Sudbury. Cobalt is now of increasing importance in 
the making of heat-resistant alloys. 


Copper. The copper produced in Ontario in 1955, amounting to 292.8 million pounds, 
was valued at $107.2 million, compared with the 1954 output of 281.6 million pounds 
valued at $81.3 million. The Province's 1955 production was about 45 per cent of 

the total Canadian copper output. Copper has a sizeable market at home, (for example, 
in 1955 Canadian domestic consumption was just under half of production), unlike 
nickel, only about three per cent of which was used in Canada. Ontario produced more 
than four per cent of the world's supply of copper and Canada somewhat under 10 per 
cent in 1955. Copper is recovered from the nickel-copper ores of Sudbury district. 
Along with copper and nickel, the platinum metals, silver, cobalt, gold, selenium, 
tellurium and sulphur, are obtained from these ores. Four firms produced nickel- 
copper ores in the Sudbury area in 1955. The International Nickel Company of Canada, 
Limited, has smelters at Copper Cliff and Coniston. Its smelter matte is treated in 
plants in Wales and West Virginia and at Port Colborne and Copper Cliff in Ontario. 
The convertor copper it produces is electrolytically refined at Copper Cliff. In 
1955, the company mined ore in its Garson, Creighton, Levack, Frood and Murray mines. 
The Falconbridge Nickel Mines limited, operated the Falconbridge, East, McKim, Mount 
Nickel, Hardy, Longvack and Fecunis Lake mines, while it smelted its ores at the 
Falconbridge mine located a few miles east of the City of Sudbury. Falconbridge 
exported its matte to a refinery located at Kristiansand, Norway. Nickel Rim Mines 
Limited and Nickel Offsets Limited shipped their nickel-copper ores and concentrates 
to the Falconbridge smelter. A number of other firms were doing development work 
but not producing in 1955. Production from several mines in the recently discovered 
Manitouwadge area, north of Lake Superior, is scheduled to begin in 1957. Large 
deposits of copper,lead, zinc and silver have been located in the area. 


Gold. In 1955, 2.5 million ounces of gold worth $87.1 million were produced in 
Ontario. This was an increase of 6.8 per cent over the 2.4 million ounces produced 
in 1954 and 8.3 per cent over the $80.5 million value of the previous year. Gold was 
the most valuable mineral product in Ontario every year, except 1944, between 1921 
and 1948, when it was replaced by nickel. In 1955, it ranked third. In 1922, it 
made up about one-half of the value of all metals, three-quarters in 1932, one-third 
in 1947 and less than one-fifth by 1955. The reduced importance of gold stems partly 
from the increase in base metal production during the past decade and partly from the 
lower price of gold both in relation to other prices and in absolute terms ($34.06 
per ounce in 1954 compared with $38.50 in 1940). Ontario production in 1955 accounted 
for 55.5 per cent of the Canadian total. This Province mines more gold than the 
United States and considerably more than every other nation except the Union of South 
Africa and the U.S.S.R. 


The price of, and the demand for, gold is largely determined by factors outside 
Canada. In 1934, the American Government offered to buy unlimited quantities of gold 
at $35.00 per fine ounce (1) as opposed to the old price of $20.67. This stimulated 


(1) Gold, silver and platinum metals are measured by the troy or fine ounce of 480 
grains. The troy pound weighs 12 ounces or 5,760 grains. The conventional English (or 
avoirdupois) ounce contains 437.5 grains, and the pound weighs 7,000 grains (16 by 
437.5). The "grains" referred to were originally of a good grade of wheat. 
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production and mining profits everywhere. Gold exports became about one-tenth of all 
Canadian exports during the middle 1930's but are only about one-thirtieth at present. 
The abnormally low prices of most raw materials during the depression undoubtedly 
gave gold its high ranking place in international trade. Canadian mines sell their 
gold to the Ottawa mint which releases a small fraction to manufacturers in Canada 
and exports most of the remainder to various countries, particularly the U.S.A. 

Since October, 1951, mines have been allowed to sell gold on the open markets of 
continental Europe and Asia. This arrangement has been of little benefit to the 
mines, as prices in these markets are not much higher than the United States trea- 
sury price. 


While gold prices have remained relatively steady, the cost of producing the 
metal has risen sharply. In 1941, Ontario mines produced gold at an average cost of 
$21.91 per ounce but by 1954, it had risen to $30.87 per ounce. It must be remem- 
bered that as the quality of ore varies greatly from mine to mine, average costs 
may have little relevance in any individual operation. 


Tron Ore. Iron ore production in the Province in 1955 of just under 4.4 million tons 
was 1.9 million tons above the 1954 total of 2.4 million tons. The $34.3 million 
value in 1955 was 68.6 per cent above the amount of $20.4 million reached the previous 
year. Ontario's output of the metal accounted for 31.1 per cent of the Canadian total. 
In 1955, iron ore ranked fourth among Ontario's minerals and constituted about one- 
seventeenth of the Province's mineral production value. 


This metal was first mined in Ontario early in the last century and was mined 
intermittently for many years. Production was continuous between 1896 and 1924, 
when it ended with the closing of the old Helen mine in the Michipicoten area, north, 
east of Lake Superior. Higher grade ores were available at low cost from the United 
States and Newfoundland. No iron ore was produced in the Province again till 1939, 
when the New Helen mine was opened near the site of its predecessor. Algoma Ore 
Properties Limited, a wholly owned subsidiary of Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, 
began to develop the New Helen mine in 1937 and the first sinter was produced in 
July, 1939. Since then, the Steep Rock mine has also become a large producer. These 
deposits were discovered in the winter of 1937-38 under the bed of Steep Rock Lake 
by diamond drilling through the ice and a large part of the lake had to be drained 
to get at the ore. An interesting development is the plant built by the International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Limited to extract iron from its nickel-copper ore; it has 
recently gone into production. In May, 1955, iron ore began to be shipped from the 
Marmora district in Hastings County for the first time in many years. 


Nickel. Nickel is the most important mineral produced in Ontario and more was mined 
in 1955 than in any previous year in the Province's history. Output value in 1955 
represented 34.0 per cent of the Province's entire mineral production and 42.2 per 
cent of all metallic minerals. In 1955, 322.3 million pounds of nickel were produced, 
2.0 per cent above the 1954 output of 316.0 million pounds. With higher prices, 

the 1955 production was valued at $198.5 million, an increase of 12.4 per cent over 
the 1954 value of $176.6 million. Ontario is by far the largest supplier of nickel 
in the free world, accounting for over 85 per cent of world production and prac- 
tically the whole of Canadian production. For several years, this province was the 
only one to produce nickel, but in 1954, Manitoba again joined the ranks of producers. 
As described in the section on copper, nickel in Ontario is produced from the nickel- 
copper ores of the Sudbury District. 


Platinum. The platinum metals rank as the Province's sixth leading mineral. In 1955, 
they accounted for 4.0 per cent of the Province's mineral production and 4.9 per cent 
of the output of metallics. The production of platinum and related metals (palladium, 
rhodium, ruthenium, osmium and iridium) was valued at $23.1 million, 10.3 per cent 
above the 1954 value of $20.9 million. All of Canada's platinum metals are mined in 
Ontario and it is estimated that the Province produces about one-half of the world 
supply. Ontario has been the world's leading producer of platinum since 1934, when it 
displaced the U.S.S.R. The platinum metals occur in the nickel-copper ore of the 
Sudbury District and are recovered in the tank residues at the nickel refinery at 
Port Colborne, Ontario. These crude residues are sent to Acton, England for refining. 
Some platinum-group metals are also recovered at the refinery in Norway from the 
nickel-copper matte shipped by Falconbridge Nickel Company, Limited. The platinum 
metals are used in electrical and chemical equipment, jewellery and in medical and 
dental appliances. 


Silver. In 1955, Ontario mines extracted 6.1 million ounces of silver, valued at 
$5.3 million, an increase of 17-7 per cent in value over the 1954 output of 5.4 
million ounces worth $4.5 million. Ontario is the third most important producing 
Province, accounting for over one-fifth of the Canadian total in 1955. Canada ranks 
third among the silver-producing countries of the world. Silver in this Province is 
obtained from silver recovered from silver-cobalt ores, in gold bullion, in blister 
and anode copper made at Canadian smelters and in nickel-copper ores, concentrates, 
residues, matte, etc., exported. The metal is obtained from the silver-cobalt ores 
of the Cobalt area by treatment at the works of the Deloro Smelting and Refining 
Company Limited at Deloro, Ontario. 


Uranium. Uranium production was listed for the first time for Ontario for 1955 (shown 
as pitchblende, etc. in the Table) and a value shown of $487,054 for the year was 
registered. This represents the uranium content of ore from a mine in the Algoma - 
Blind River area. Another mine went into production in that area in 1956, as well 

as several in the Bancroft area of Eastern Ontario. A number of other mines are 
scheduled to go into production in both areas in 1957. The refining of all uranium 

in Canada is carried at the works of the Eldorado Refining Company in Port Hope, 
Ontario, a federal government ~operated concern. It has been estimated that the uranium 
deposits of Algoma and Haliburton are the world's largest known source of this metal. 


Zine and Lead. Deposits of these minerals are found in several parts of Ontario and 
they have been mined intermittently since 1866. In 1952, for the first time in 
several years, these metals were produced in this Province; a new mine in the Timis- 
kaming District was the source. The totals shipped in 1955 were encouraging - nearly 
3.1 million pounds of zinc valued at $422,555, compared with 1954 production of 1.4 
million pounds valued at $170,122 and 3.9 million pounds of lead valued at $554,148, 
compared with the 1954 output of 2.8 million pounds worth Sayvhy sels 


(b) Non-Metallics 


Asbestos. Ontario production of this mineral in 1955 was 24,550 tons, compared with 
an output of 21,389 tons in 1954. The output values for the two years were $3.3 
million and $3.6 million, respectively. The mineral is found in various parts of 
Ontario. It was mined first in the Cochrane District in 1917; other mines were 
later opened, but total production was only 233 tons up to 1949. In 1950, the Johns - 
Manville Company opened a mine at Matheson, District of Cochrane, from which all of 
the Province's present output is obtained. 


Asbestos is the name applied to several minerals, the commonest one in Canada 
being known to geologists as chrysotile and to chemists as hydrous magnesium silicate. 
The physical properties - fibre length, tensile strength, flexibility, color, etc. - may 
vary considerably from deposit to deposit, as does the price. The mineral has a number 
of industrial uses. The longer-fibred spinning material is formed into textiles, 
packing and insulating and heat-resisting friction materials. Other fibres are used 
in the asbestos cement industry in making pipe, shingle, tile, millboard, siding, 
roofing, etc., and for the production of asbestos paper. The short-fibred material 
is used in protective coatings, plastics, in the manufacture of lubricating greases 
and in a number of specialized applications where it has characteristics desired as 
an industrial filler. 


Gypsum. Ontario is the second largest producer of gypsum in Canada. Its output in 
1955 was 366,416 tons worth $808,424. This production came from two quarries in Haldi- 
mand County, one near Hagersville and another near Caledonia. Large deposits of the 
mineral are also to be found along the Moose River in Northern Ontario, but, so far, 
these are too remote to be of commercial value. 


Nepheline Syenite. The production of this mineral in 1955 amounted to 146,068 tons 
Valued at $2.1 million, compared with a 1954 output of 123,669 tons worth somewhat 
under $1.8 million - an increase of 22,000 tons in dmount and $0.3 million in value. 
Ontario is the sole producer of nepheline syenite in the American Hemisphere. The 
output comes from extensive deposits on Blue Mountain in Peterborough County mined by 
the American Nepheline Corporation Limited. International Minerals and Chemical 
Corporation (Canada) Limited has been developing another mine in this vicinity;it 
began production in 1956. 


Nepheline syenite is a quartz-free rock, chemically similar to feldspar but 


contains more alumina. It consists essentially of nephelite and albite and of micro- 
cline feldspar. It usually contains small amounts of iron-bearing impurities, chiefly 
magnetite, hematite, and biotite mica as well as minor accessory minerals. In the 
developed Ontario deposits, as the itron-bearing impurities are of coarse size, they 
can be readily removed from the crude rock by magnetic means. Other minerals, espec- 
ially corundum and muscovite, can be extracted by flotation methods, with the recovery 
of commercial grades of such products. As nepheline syenite is relatively high in 
alumina compared with feldspar, it is used as a feldspar substitute in a number of 
ceramic industries, especially in the glass trade. 


Quartz. Ontario in 1955 accounted for over half the country's output value of quartz. 
More than 1.4 million tons valued at over $1.0 million were produced in that year, 
compared with the 1954 totals of nearly 1.5 million tons worth close to $1.3 million. 
The quartz (silica or siliceous material) produced in Ontario is used mainly in 
making silica-brick, silicon carbide and ferrosilicon and for the fluxing of nickel- 
copper ores. Production of quartz in Canada includes crude and crushed quartz, 
quartizite and sandstone, as well as natural silica sands and gravels which are 

used as fluxes in non-ferrous smelting. 


Salt. The Canadian production of salt is centered in Ontario, with about four-fifths 
of the country's output coming from this province (nearly 1.0 million tons in 1955 
worth over $5.8 million, out of the more than 1.2 million tons produced in Canada). 
The production of salt in this Province has a long history, as it was first discov- 
ered at Goderich in 1863 by an oil driller. Known salt deposits are of enormous 
size, with one bed in Lambton County being 500 feet thick. All Ontario salt is 
obtained from brine wells drilled into the salt beds. 


Fine salt, obtained by "vacuum-pan" evaporation of brine,is produced at Goderich, 
Sandwich, and Sarnia, while coarse salt, obtained by "open-pan evaporation" of brine 
is produced at Warwick and Goderich. Fine salt is used extensively in the chemical 
industries for the manufacture of soda ash, caustic soda and related chemicals while 
coarse salt is used in curing fish, for ice and dust controls on highways and for 
dairy use. 


Silica Brick. In 1955, 3.5 million bricks (worth $313,256) were made in Ontario, 
compared with 2.4 million bricks valued at $221,117 produced in 1954. Silica brick 
is made in Ontario at the plant of the Algoma Steel Corporation Limited at Sault Ste. 
Marie. The corporation operates a quarry nearby, from which the raw material is 
obtained. The brick manufactured is processed from crushed silica rock and it is 
utilized in the company's own plant in blast furnace construction and repairs. Its 
ability to keep its strength at high temperature makes silica brick very useful in 
the building of blast furnaces. 


(c) Fuels 


Natural Gas. Ontario's production of natural gas in 1955 amounted to 10,852,857 
thousand cubic feet worth over $4.3 million, compared with 10,015,818 thousand cubic 
feet valued at just over $4.0 million in 1954, for an increase of 8.4 per cent both 

in volume and value. These figures include the natural gas sold for domestic, indu- 
strial and other uses and that used in the field by the well operators, but the gas 
which is allowed to go to waste is not included. There is some difference in the 
method of valuation for Ontario output and that for other provinces; Ontario production 
is valued at wholesale prices while for Alberta, output is valued at a nominal well- 
head price. In 1955, Ontario ranked second among the provinces producing natural 

gas, following Alberta. 


The first natural gas discoveries in Ontario, apart from the gas found in oil 
wells, were made near Port Colborne in 1885, and in Leamington and near Welland in 
1889. Production from these fields was estimated at 560,000,000 thousand cubic feet 
in 1890. Pipelines were laid to Buffalo in 1891 and Detroit in 1894, from the Welland 
and Essex fields, respectively, but the wells began to peter out before many years 
were past. 


Crude Petroleum. The gross value of the Province's crude petroleum production in 
1955 was $1.6 million, an increase of 14.9 per cent over the 1954 figure of $1.4 
million. Production totalled 525,510 barrels in 1955, compared with 412,474 barrels 
in 1954; this represents an increase of 27.4 per cent. There were 1,433 productive 
petroleum wells in operation in the Province at the end of 1955, compared with 1,392 
at the close of the previous year. 
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Crude or unrefined petroleum is not an element, like nickel or gold, or a chemical 
compound, like salt (sodium chloride). It is a mixture of many chemical compounds, all 
dissolved together. All these compounds are made of two elements - carbon and hydrogen - 
and they are collectively called hydrocarbons. Their differences are due to the manner 
in which the two elements which compose them are bonded together. The crude petroleum 
from one field may have quite different properties from that in another field, because 
they contain differing amounts of the various hydrocarbon compounds. 4 


Other Fuels. No bituminous or anthracite coal has been discovered in Ontario. However, 
peat is to be found and,in some years, small amounts are produced, while large de- 
posits of lignite are located in sections of the northern parts of the Province. The 
Government of Ontario investigated these lignite deposits after the end of World War II, 
but their working was found to be uneconomical. 


(d) Structural Materials 
Cement. Portland cement production in Ontario in 1955 amounted to 7.7 million barrels 
Valued at $19. million, compared with the 1954 output of 7.2 million barrels worth 
$19.0 million. Ontario is the largest producer of cement in Canada, accounting in 
1955 for 30.0 per cent of the country's production of 65.7 million barrels. Two com- 
panies operated in Ontario in 1955 - the Canada Cement Company Limited with plants at 
Belleville and Port Colborne and the St. Mary's Cement Company Limited with a plant at 
St. Mary's. 


Clay Products. The clay products output of Ontario in 1955 was valued at over $18.3 
million, an increase of $1.1 million or 6.3 per cent over the 1954 figure of Si7ee 
million. Ontario is the leading province in the production of clay products, account- 
ing for 51.9 per cent of the total Canadian value in 1955. Under clay products is 
included building brick, structural tile, roofing tile, drain tile, stoneware, sewer 
pipe, pottery, and refractories. As clay has-no value until it has been made into 
saleable products, output for statistical purposes is measured at the first stage at 
which it is possible to place a realistic value on the products, that is, the ship- 
ments of bricks, tiles and so on. 


Lime. The 698,245 tons of lime produced (actually producer's shipments) in Ontario in 
1955 was valued at over $8.4 million, compared with the 1954 output of 610,591 tons 
worth close to $7.7 million. Both quick lime and hydrated lime is produced in this 
Province. In 1955 there were produced 592,222 tons of quick lime valued at $6,436,311 
and 106,023 tons of hydrated lime worth $1,984,071. Of the quick lime produced in 
Ontario 362,915 tons were consumed by the producers themselves. The varities of 
limestone used included calcium, high calcium and dolomite grades. Ontario accounted 
for 52.5 per cent of the Canadian production in 1955, and was thus the leading 
Province in the output of this material. Both quick lime and hydrated lime is used 
by the building trades and for various industrial purposes, especially in iron and 
steel furnaces, pulp and paper mills, and glass works. 


Sand and Gravel. The sand and gravel output in Ontario in 1955 amounted to nearly 51.5 
million tons valued at over $29.9 million, an increase of 10.9 per cent in amount and 
12.7 per cent in value over the 1954 figures of 46.4 million tons worth almost $26.6 
million. The value of Ontario's 1955 production represented 44.2 per cent of the 
Canadian value of close to $67.8 million. Sand and gravel operations in Ontario were 
earried out in 1955 by around 250 different operators, many of whom operated more than 
one pit. This large number of usually small pits is accounted for by the fact that 
local needs for these materials are normally supplied from the nearest deposits, as 
the cost of the material is largely governed by the distance of the haul. Sand and 
Gravel is used in construction and highway work, by mines as backfill and by rail- 
roads as ballast. Apart from being obtained from pits, sand and gravel is also 
recovered by dredging. 


Stone, Ontario stone quarries in 1955 cut stone with a gross selling value of $16.3 
million, an increase of $3.8 million, 30.1 per cent, over the 1954 value of $12.5 
million. A breakdown of figures for the various kinds of stone quarried in Ontario 

in 1955 are not available, but the 1954 data are as follows: granite - 276,944 tons 
worth $675,444; limestone - 9,816,205 tons valued at $11,346,494; marble - 32,189 tons 
valued at $323,247; sandstone - 15,818 tons worth $193,514; giving a total of 10,141,156 
tons valued at $12,538,699. The total 1955 production amounted to 12.7 million tons, 

an increase of 25.6 per cent over the 1954 figure of 10.1 million tons. In G55); 


Ontario's output value of stone accounted for 37.3 per cent of the Canadian total 
of $43.7 million. 
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GROSS VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION, BY INDIVIDUAL MINERALS, ONTARIO, 1945, 1953 - 1955 


% Change 
1945 1953 1954 1955 1955/1945 
Metallics $ $ 
Calcium and magnesium 1,626,576 5,295,840 4 101,642 4,668,580 187.0 
Cerium = #8 2 988 a 
Cobalt 90,026 4,013,077 5,912 ,997 8,510,314 9,353.2 
Copper BO Gh gS wt (320 3429 te pda Hon 020k peOT 2k 3 943 260.1 
Gold 62,576,668 75,119,481 80,452,387 87,095,340 39.2 
Iron ore 3,635,095 23,137,997 20,365,003 34,340,897 Bh4 .7 
Lead 33,438 84 ,892 Sie oe 554,148 Ub SHA 
Nickel 61,982,133 160,430,098 176,556,296 198,489,258 220.2 
Platinum metals 26,688,084 20,046,390 20,906,556 23,069,365 ISIS 
Pitchblende, etc. (1) - = - 487,054 - 
Selenium 322 ,560 389 , 332 474,130 708 ,488 119.6 
Silver 1,497,123 4,330,395 45532 ,278 543805101 256.4 
Tellurium - 7,919 12n ook 11,296 - 
Tungsten concentrates (W03) 714 132,685 = 2 2 
Zine 15,314 20,546 170,122 422 555 2,659.3 
Total 188 ,239,364 370,596,091 395,202,859 470,910,013 150.2 
Non-Metallics 
Arsenic 1a 392 56,150 48 , 333 69,159 459.9 
Asbestos 2,646 4,063,404 34 2s 955 33317 542. 125.279 .5 
Corundum 130, 393 ~ - - a 
Diatomite - EAR OOD - - - 
Feldspar 35,414 28,018 22,052 = = 
Fluorspar 233,708 38 ,887 40,130 29,796 ~87.3 
Graphite 179,001 366 ,528 assy hay = 3 
Gypsum 385 ,516 899 ,630 822 ,09k 808 , 42h 109.7 
Mica 95,123 59,168 4 195 46 -99.0 
Mineral waters 976 150 750 25015 106.5 
Nepheline syenite PTS STOO.” S295 76 j271 1,770,528 2,099,512 661.3 
Peat (moss and humus ) 22 ,100 525535 19,809 123,862 4.7 
Phosphate 120 - - - = 
Quartz 820,664 1,301,048 Se TOs (ou 1,032,938 25.9 
Salt 2,920,973 3,919,810 4,440,418 5 845, 340 100.1 
Silica Brick 131,398 313,175 Peat aly 313,256 138.4 
Sulphur 168 ,4-70 371, 300 495 ,980 SAL AOOe 238.9 
Talc 141,194 125,209 169 ,651 194,952 38.1 
Total Biles wep Usp Le saeoS 13,161,184 14,408,742 TB OR 
Fuels 
Natural gas 4,837,586 3,883,588 4 006 , 327 4,341,143 -10.3 
Peat (fuel) 1,062 - 60 z - 
Petroleum, crude 268 ,478 994,835 1,391,687 1,599,335 495.7 
Total 5,07 ,126 ~4.878,he3 5,398,074 5,940,478 4653.3 
Structural Materials 
Cement 3,805,131 18,497,744 18,958,173  19,707,0k2 417.9 
Clay products 352074189 14 8295202 17,230,231 18 , 314, 320 489.4 
Lime 35 USL GO Guen (dus 252 7,680,739 8,420 , 382 168.9 
Sand and Gravel 4 466,862 24,359,496 26,577,612 29,945,730 570.4 
Stone 2,926,694 11,818,582 12,538,699 16,307,975 457.2 
Total _17,437,552 77,219,296 82,985,454 92,695,4h9 431.6 
Grand Total, Ontario 216,541,856 465,877,093 496,747,571 583,954,682 169.7 


(1) For Ontario this refers to the uranium content of ores. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Mineral Production of Canada, 1946; General Review 


Source: 
of the Mining Industry 1954; letter from Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Mineral Production, 1956 

The preliminary estimate of the value of mineral production in Ontario for 1956 
at $640.9 million was $57.0 million, nearly 10 per cent, higher than the final 1955 
value of $584.0 million. The four main groups all registered large advances over the 
1955 figures: the value of the metals group at $512.4 million was $41.4 million, 8.8 
per cent, over the 1955 level of $470.9 million. The value of non-metallics rose to 
$19.7 million, 36.8 per cent, $5-3 million,over the 1955 value of $14.4 million. Fuels 
were $1.2 million, 20.1 per cent, higher - $7.1 million in 1956, compared with $5.9 
million in 1955. Structural materials, which advanced to 51. Olaf million in 1956 from 
$92.7 million in 1955, were $9.0 million, 9.7 per cent, higher. 


Nearly all minerals, even using preliminary 1956 figures, showed a greater value 
of output in 1956 than in 1955. Large increases were registered by copper - $127.0 
million in 1956 compared with $107.2 million in 1955, for an advance of $19.7 million, 
18.4 per cent; iron ore - $40.0 million compared with $34.3 million, for an increase 
of $5.7 million,16.5 per cent; nickel - $209.7 million compared with $198.5 million, 
showing an advance of $11.2 million,5.6 per cent; uranium - $5.9 million compared with 
$0.5 million, for an increase of $5.4 million, or over ll-fold. The largest increase 
in output value among the non-metallic minerals came in salt, which rose to $9.0 
million in 1956from$5.8 million in 1955, for an increase of $3.2 million, 54.0 per 
cent. Natural gas production was valued at $5.2 million in 1956, $0.8 million, 18.7 
per cent, above the 1955 level. In the structural materials, sand and gravel showed 
the greatest advance - rising to $33-9 million in 1956 from $29.9 million in 1955 - 
an increase of $4.0 million, 13.3 per cent. Cement, at $21.7 million was $1.9 million, 
9.9 per cent, above the 1955 figure of $19.7 million. Slightly lower values in 1956 
were shown by gold, platinum and related metals, and lime. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION, BY GROUPS AND MINERALS, ONTARIO, 1956 


Metals Non-Metallics 
Amount Value Amount Yapue 
Bismuth 8,433 lbs. 18,975 Arsenious Oxide 2,624,757 lbs. 86,617 
Cobalt By uO meLbs.s 9,054,800 Asbestos 27,500 tons 3,850,000 
Copper 309,198,676 lbs. 126,951,449  Fluorspar 238 tons 11,065 
Gold 2,498,072 fine oz. 86,033,601 Gypsum 377,932 tons 870,000 
Iron Ore 5,608,870 tons 40,020,605 Mica 35,850 lbs. 9,269 
Lead 3,415,605 lbs. 529,760 Mineral Water 3,500 gals. 2,000 
Magnesium Nepheline 
& Calcium 4 , 387, 826 Syenite 179,381 tons 2,489,633 
Nickel 334,096,873 lbs. 209,663,000 Peat, Moss 3,957 tons 89, O46 
Platinum Metals 311,600 fine oz. 22,080,065 Quartz 1,535,635 tons 1,232,129 
Selenium 108,000 lbs. 1,458,000 Salt 1,358,692 tons 9,002,376 
Silver 6,478,777 fine oz. 5,812,111 Silica Brick 4,035,000 units 358,105 
Tellurium 6,000 lbs. 10,500 Soapstone & Talc 12,600 tons 171,000 
Uranium 5,891,000 Sulphur 1,536,000 
Zinc 3,000,000 lbs. 4uh 300 
512,355,992 19, 707, 240 
Fuels Structural Materials 
Amount Value Amount Value 
—— tn snoeee 3 
Natural Gas 12,882,500,000 cu.ft. 5,153,000 Clay Products 19,864,542 
Petroleum, Cement 8,421,000 bbls. 21,650,000 
Crude 603,900 bbis. 1,984,000 Lime 676,461 tons 8,368,243 
Sand & Gravel 55,738,020 tons 33,926,948 
Stone 14,157,687 tons 17,905,093 
7,137,000 101,714,826 


Preliminary Estimate of Mineral Production $640,915,058. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Preliminary Estimate of the Mineral Production 
of Canada, By Provinces, 1956. 
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Mineral Production by Regions ; 


The bulk of Ontario's mineral output comes from the Northeastern Ontario Region - 
$371.9 million out of $496.7 million, or just under three-quarters of the provincial 
total in 1954. The greater part of this production in turn comes from one district, 
Sudbury, which is included in the Nickel Belt sub-region. In 1954, mineral output 
valued at $288.6 million, 58.1 per cent of the overall Ontario production, came from 
this district. Nickel and copper made up by far the greater part of this amount. The 
Clay Belt sub-region accounted for 14.8 per cent of all Ontario's mineral output in 
1954, with gold produced in the Cochrane and Timiskaming Districts being the main items. 
Second in mineral production among Ontario's regions is the Lakehead -Northwes tern 
Ontario Region, which, 1954, produced minerals valued at $28.5 million, 5.7 per cent of 
the Province's output. Gold from Kenora and Thunder Bay and iron ore from the Steep 
Rock Mine in the Rainy River District represented the greater part of this value. The 
third ranking region, Metropolitan, accounted for 4.8 per cent of Ontario's output in 
1954. Unlike the two northern regions, where metallics comprise practically the whole 
of the production, structural materials represent most of the value produced in the 
Metropolitan Region. This is true of most of the southern Ontario regions, although 
fuel production is centered in two of the south-western regions. 


Except for the Eastern Ontario, Lake Erie and Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario Regions, 
the regions showed increases in value of production for 1954 over 1953. The most 
noticeable rise percentagewise, was in the Highlands sub-region of the Georgian Bay 
Region and was accounted for by a large increase in sand and gravel output. The Metro- 
politan Region also showed a considerable percentage increase. The greatest value in- 
crease - $26.0 million - came in the Northeastern Region, which registered an increase 
of 7.5 per cent for 1954. 


GROSS VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION, ONTARIO, 1953, 1954 


Precash A cath oars ac asc cera at sar tieeh eee} WEP StS Ee A 


REGIONS 
1953 1954 % Change 
a aoe Sar 1954/1953 
Ont _Prodn 
EASTERN ONTARIO 10, 313,668 8,724,805 1.8 else 
A - Ottawa Valley 8,469 , 949 TeONT AT Otc. wale 9, -14.4 
B - Upper St. Lawrence 1,843,719 LehkTT 5 O38= O53 =19.9 
LAKE ONTARIO 13,569,297 14,508,287 2.9 6.9 
METROPOLITAN 20,165,778 23,986 ,826 4.8 18.9 
NIAGARA 15 ,867 ,580 16,225 5512 Shs: 203 
A - Burlington 6,325,522 6,626,350. dat 4.8 
B - Niagara 9,542,058 9,599,162 “1.9 0.6 
LAKE ERIE 7,524,680 7,455,760 15 -0.9 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 10,169,886 10,668 ,641 eras 4.9 
A - Border 6 ,819 , 330 6,982,162 1.4 2.4 
B - Lambton 3,350,556 3,686 ,479 On 10.0 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 10,838,981 12, 365,184 On Hee 
GEORGIAN BAY 1,999,339 2,418,279 0.5 22.60 
A - Blue Water 1,856, 308 1,892,109 0.4 1.9 
B - Highlands 143,031 526,170 0.1 267.9 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 345,814,355 371,859,724 74.9 iad 
A - Clay Belt 66, 301,701 73,436,925 14.8 10.8 
B - Nickel Range 269,108 ,119 289 ,283,351 58.2 hed 
Cc - Sault 10,404 ,535 9,139,448 1.9 ~12.2 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONT.29,613,529 28 ,534,553 Beil =3.6 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO 4.65 ,877 ,093 496,747,571 100.0 6.6 


Source: From Table, Mineral Production in Ontario, 1954, Counties and Regions. 
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(1) No production in 1953. 

(2) Some establishments are worked by owners and j or purchasers. 

(3) No production in 1954. 

(4) Included in Quicklime payroll. 

(5) Part-time workers. 

(6) Not available for security reasons. 

(7) Not available. 

(8) No change. 

(9) Hollow Blocks. 

(10) One mine is operating but not producing. 

(11) Refinery. 

(12) Shown under the district of Timiskaming where the ore was mined. 

(13) Less than 0.05 percent change. 

(14) Floor Tile(quarries). 

(15) Roofing Tile. 

(16) Shown under Haldimand County. 

(17) Does not include Wentworth production. 

(18) Includes Wentworth and Lincoln production. 

(19) Shown under the District of Sudbury where the ore was mined. 

(20) Includes Wentworth production. 

(21) Includes Middlesex production. 

(22) Middlesex production shown under Elgin County. 

(23) Content of Brine. 

(24) By-product from silver-cobalt refining, included with Metallic Minerals. 
(25) Slightly more than half of this gold was produced by the nickel-copper mines. 
(26) Includes employees in the mines, smelters and refinery. 

(27) A small amount was produced by gold mines. 

(28) By-product from nickel-copper refining, included with Metallic Minerals. 
(29) Included with nickel-copper industry. 


(30) A considerable number of smaller employers showing no production are not included 
in this total, as well as those structural material operators whose production by 
county had to be estimated. Where a firm operates in more than one county, a: es 
included with the number of employers for each county for the mineral it produces, 
except in Fuels, where an employer is shown only once in his principal county of 
production. Where a firm produces several unrelated minerals, such as gold and 
sand, in the same county, it is included with the number of employers for each 
mineral. 


Note:County figures are not available for sand and gravel produced for the 
Ontario Department of Highways, counties, townships and railway ballast. 
These data have been distributed among the counties and districts on the 
basis of their known production. In 1953, the value of sand and gravel 
production in Ontario was approximately $24.4 million; the county origin was 
known for $18.8 million. In 1954, the county origin of 28.9 million tons 
valued at $19.8 million was known out of the Ontario total of 46.4 million 
tons valued at $26.6 million. 


A county breakdown is not available for limestone produced for the 
Ontario Department of Highways, counties and townships. The figures have 
peen distributed among the counties and districts on the basis of their 
known production. In 1953, the value of limestone in Ontario was approxi- 
mately $10.4 million; the county origin was known for $9.7 million. In 
1954, the county origin of 8.4 million tons valued at $10.0 million was 
known out of the Ontario total of 9.8 million tons valued at Salih! million. 


Origin of 24 ounces of gold valued at $818 in 1954 and gold valued at 
$344 in 1953 was unknown; these figures were added to the data for Cochrane. 


Origin of silver valued at $806 in 1953 was unknown; this figure was 
added to the data for Timiskaming. 
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ELECTRIC POWER 
Water Power Resources and Development 


Ontario is endowed by nature with abundant water-power resources. This fact, by 
making possible the production and distribution of low cost electrical energy, has 
compensated to a large extent for the Province's lack of indigenous coal supplies. Low 
cost power is a prime necessity in the pulp and paper industry - one of Ontario's 
largest industries; it enables the economical mining, milling and refining of base and 
precious metals; it has facilitated the development of a large and varied manufacturing 
industry; and it has contributed to the rising standards of living enjoyed by the people 
of the Province. In a comparison with other jurisdictions, Ontario has one of the lowest 
rates per kilowatt-hour in the world. 


There are three main sources of water power in Ontario: 1) The Canadian Shield, 
which covers most of Northern Ontario and is characterized by numerous lakes and rivers 
with many falls and rapids; 2) the Ottawa River and 3) the Great Lakes - St. Lawrence 
River System. That section of the St. Lawrence River currently being developed in con- 
junction with the building of the Seaway is the last major site in Southern Ontario 
available for economic hydro-electric development. 


With regard to potential water-power resources, Ontario is exceeded only by 
Quebec and British Columbia. These resources, however, include both large and small, 
economic and non-economic sites. Ontario has developed about 58 per cent of this potential 
and is second only to Quebec in power production. 


Before the long-distance transmission of electric energy was possible, the total of 
hydraulic installations in Ontario was very small - about 54,000 horsepower in 1900 - and 
most of the installations were in small mills. With the solving of the long-distance 
transmission problem, large hydraulic plants became feasible. In 1956, hydraulic turbine 
installations totalled over 5.4 million h.p. 


Water power is the source of most of the electricity generated in Ontario. In 
1955, 98.2 per cent of all electrical energy generated by central electric stations in 
Ontario - 23.9 billion kilowatt-hours - came from hydraulic plants, compared with 436.1 
million kwh. from thermal plants. In recent years, the smallest proportion of energy 
to be generated by hydro plants was 90.2 per cent; that was in 1953, a year of poor water 
supply. 


AVAILABLE AND DEVELOPED WATER POWER, CANADA AND THE PROVINCES, DECEMBER 31, 1956 


Available 24-hour power 


at 80% efficiency Installed 
At Ordinary At Ordinary Turbine 
Minimum Flow 6-Months Flow Capacity 
hepe h.p. h.p. 

Newfoundland 958,500 2,754,000 336,750 
Prince Edward Island 500 3,000 1,882 
Nova Scotia 25,500 156,000 179,718 
New Brunswick 123,000 334,000 164,130 
Quebec 10,896,000 20,445 ,000 8,489,957 
Ontario 5,407 , 000 7,261,000 5 443,766 
Manitoba 3, 333,000 5,562,000 796 ,900 
Saskatchewan 550,000 1,120,000 109 , 835 
Alberta 508 , 000 1,258,000 285,010 
British Columbia 10,200,000 17 , 300,000 2,514,960 
Yukon and N.W.T. 382 ,500 814 ,000 33,240 
CANADA 32 , 384 , 000 57,007 ,000 18, 356,148 


Note: "Ordinary minimum flow" is based on the average of the mean flows for the two 

lowest periods of 7 consecutive days in the year covered; “ordinary six-months flow" 

is the computed dependable stream flow usually available for at least six months in 

the year under existing flow conditions. On rivers for which there are no specific 

discharge records, estimates of flow are made from all available pertinent information 

relating to run-off in the area. Many unrecorded flow sites exist which cannot be 

included until more detailed survey work has been completed. Regarding both total number 

of sites and possible hydraulic head at each site, the above figures of available power 

represent only the minimum water power possibilities of Canada. 

Turbine installation figures are totals of plant capacities computed from the manufacturers' 

ratings of the units at average operating head. It is the usual practice to install turbines 

with a total capacity about 30 per cent in excess of the power equivalent of the six-months 

flow at the site. Among other reasons, this additional capacity may have been installed for 

use at peak-load hours, to take advantage of periods of high river flow, or to facilitate 

plant maintenance. In computing the relationship between presently developed power and 

resources, the resources figure should be increased by 30 per cent. 

Source: Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Water Resources Branch, 
Water-Power Resources of Canada, March, 1957, p-2. 


HYDRAULIC TURBINE HORSE POWER INSTALLED, (1) CANADA AND ONTARIO, 1900 -1956 


Ontario as 


Year Canada Ontario % of Canada 
: -p. He ps 
1900 173, 323 53,876 ce! 
1901 238, 902 62,788 26.3 
1902 ele;o1t 77,022 28.3 
1903 298,459 79,909 26.8 
1904 355,249 111,697 31.4 
1905 454,209 202,896 Da 
1906 608, 002 279,028 45.9 
1907 727, 646 345, 404 47.5 
1908 820,580 410,079 50.0 
1909 890, 489 437,613 4O.1 
1910 977,171 490,821 50.2 
1911 1,363,134 634, 263 46.5 
1912 1,481, 466 659,190 KL 5 
1913 1,688, 930 751,545 45 
1914 1,951,244 858,534 44.0 
1915 2,105,492 871, 309 hi.4 
1916 2,222,169 921,158 41.5 
ce KU 2,287,385 9555955 41.8 
1918 2,378,657 981, 313 his) 
1919 2,470,050 1,036,550 42.0 
1920 Zr p here EL) 1,057,422 42.0 
1921 PO oy lb il 1,165,940 42.3 
1922 3,008, 345 1, 305,536 43.4 
1923 3,191,852 1,396,166 43.7 
1924 3,590,596 1,595,396 Hy 
1925 4,338,262 1,802,562 41.6 
1926 4549, 383 1,808, 246 Bos 
1927 4,798,917 1,832,655 38.2 
1928 5,349,232 1,903,705 35-6 
1929 5, 127,162 1,952,055 34.1 
1930 6,425,012 2,088,055 Bled 
1931 6,666, 337 2,145,205 S22 
1932 7,045,260 2,208,105 alt 
1933 7,332,070 2,355,105 32.1 
1934 7,547,035 pS Iy 1D 31.2 
1935 7,909,115 2,560,155 32.4 
1936 7,945,590 2,561,905 3232 
1937 8,112,751 2,577, 380 31.8 
1938 8,190,772 2,582,959 eB) 
1939 8,289,212 2,596,799 ak 3 
1940 8, 584,438 2,597,595 30.3 
1941 8,845,038 2,617,495 29.6 
19he 9,225 , 838 2,684,395 29.1 
1943 10,204,513 2,673,443 26.2 
1944 10,283, 763 2,673, 443 26.0 
1945 10,283,610 2,673,290 26.0 
1946 Moule, Wes 2,679, 740 26.0 
1947 10,490, 923 2,749, 740 26.2 
1948 10,870,718 2,894, 240 26.6 
1949 1156435333 2,896,540 24.9 
1950 12,562,'750 3,513,840 28.0 
1951 13,342,504 3,718,505 2729 
1952 14,305, 880 3,948, 466 27.6 
1953 14,929,074 4,006, 686 26.8 
1954 16,684,131 4,845,486 29.0 
1955 17,511,148 5,367, 866 30.7 
1956 18,356,148 5,443, 766 29.7 
(1) Includes Central Electric Stations, Pulp and Paper Mills and all other 
industries. 


Source: 1900-1953 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Year Book, 1939, 1940, 1946, 
1954 and 1955. iia iT el 

1954-1956 - Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Water Power 
Resources in Canada, March, 1955, 1956 and 1957. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF TURBINE INSTALLATION, CANADA AND THE PROVINCES, DECEMBER 31, 1956 
eS ee Nd Se 


Turbine Installation 


Province In Central Electric In Pulp and In Other 
or Territory Stations (1) Paper Mills (2) Industries (3) Total (4) 

5 Hipp a eweime yon h.p. eps h.p. 
Newfoundland 140,450 182 , 300 14,000 336,750 
Prince Edward Island 369 153 1,882 
Nova Scotia 164,705 10,337 4 676 179,718 
New Brunswick 134,700 23,872 5,558 164 ,130 
Quebec 8,084 ,153 350, 344 55,460 8,489,957 
Ontario 5,139,417 223,507 80 , 842 5,443,766 
Manitoba 795 , 000 1,900 796,900 
Saskatchewan 109,800 35 109 ,835 
Alberta 282,950 2,060 285 ,010 
British Columbia 1,163,340 141,270 1,210, 350 2,514,960 
Yukon & N.W.T. 13,540 19,700 33,240 
Canada 16,028 ,42h 931,630 1,396,094 18 , 356,148 


(1) - (4) See footnotes for table below. 
Source: Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Water Power Resources of 


Canada, March, 1957. 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF DEVELOPED WATER POWER ONTARTO, 1922-1956 
Turbine Installation 


In Central Electric In Pulp and In Other 
Year ___ Stations (1) Paper Mills (2) Industries (3) Total (4) 
h.p. h.p. h.ps Hope 
1922 (5) 1,020,929 184,081 100,526 1,305,536 
1923 (5) 1,094,594 184,294 LT 276 1,396,166 
1924 (5) 1,260, 363 193, 043 141,990 1,595,396 
1925 (5) 1,416,814 203,689 182,059 1,802,562 
1926 (5) 1,522,543 177,208 108, 495 1,808, 246 
1927 2(5) 1,543,096 ‘179, 600 109,959 1,832,655 
1928 1,568, 423 240, 880 9h, 4.02 1,903,705 
1929 1,616,773 240, 880 94, 402 1,952,055 
1930 AS THOS 240,880 O4, 402 2,088,055 
1931 1,809, 923 240, 880 94, 402 2,145,205 
1932 1,872,823 240, 880 94, 402 2,208,105 
1933 na. na. n.a. Py 3D DB LOD 
1934 2,005,473 240,880 109, 402 2,355,755 
1935 2,209,873 240, 880 109, 402 2,560,155 
1936 2,211,623 2h0, 880 109, 402 2,561,905 
LOS ii 2,226,623 240, 880 109,877 MAA. 
1938 2,248 , 883 228,377 105,699 2,582,959 
1939 2,257, 823 231,277 107,699 2,596,799 
1940 2,258,619 2a err 107,699 2,597,595 
1941 2,278,519 esl, 271 107,699 2,617,495 
19he 2,345,419 231,277 107,699 2,684,395 
1943 2,334,722 232,827 105 , 894 2,673,443 
1944 55a Fee 232, 827 105,894 2,673, 443 
19h5 2,359,232 228,016 86,042 2,673,290 
1946 2,371,697 223,692 84,351 2,679, T40 
1947 2,441,697 223,692 84,351 2,749, 740 
1948 2,586,197 223,692 84,351 2,894,240 
1949 2,588, 497 223,692 84,351 2,896,540 
1950 Nias NG. n.a. 3,513, 840 
toot 3,410,247 225,937 82,321 3,718,505 
1952 5,041, 27 229,931 81,282 3, 948, 466 
1953 35 /TOLe787 224,057 80, 842 4,006, 686 
1954 4,540,587 224,057 80, 842 4, B45, 486 
1955 5,063,517 223,507 80, 842 5,367,866 
1956 5,139,417 223,507 80, 842 5,443, 766 


n.@& not available. 
(1) Includes only hydro-electric stations that develop power for sale. 
(2) Water power actually developed by pulp and paper firms for their exclusive use. 
(3) Includes only water power actually developed by industries other than central 
electric stations and the pulp and paper industries for their own purposes. 
(4) Includes water wheels and hydraulic turbines installed. 
' (5) Turbine installation breakdowns for years 1922-1927 inclusive, are estimated. 
Source: 1922-1953 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Year Book, 1921-1955. 
1954-1956 - Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Water 
Power Resources of Canada, March, 1955, 1956 and 1957. 


Central Electric Stations 


The capacity of central electric stations in Ontario was two and two-thirds as 
great at the end of 1956 (6.2 million horsepower) ds at the end of 1945 (2.3 million 
horsepower). Hydraulic capacity increased over this period by 2.8 million h.p. to 
5.2 million h.p. and thermal capacity by 950,000 h.p. to about 1 million h.p. The 
increase of one and two-third times in the capacity of Ontario central electric stations 
between 1945 and 1956 contrasts with the four-fifths rise for Canada as a whole. (A 
central electric station, as defined by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, is a company, 
municipality or individual selling or distributing electric energy whether generated 
by itself or purchased for resale. Any company which generates power for its own use 
only is not included. Central electric stations are subdivided according to the kind 
of power used into (a) hydraulic and (b) fuel or thermal). 


The amount of energy generated by thermal plants varies from year to year, 
depending on the capacity of both water and thermal power units in operation, the 
supply of water available and the demand. Water power capacity and demand have been 
increasing steadily over the years, while the supply of water available is liable to 
sharp variations. Prior to 1950, less than one per cent of all energy generated in 
Ontario was produced by thermal power. In 1953, an unusually severe shortage of 
water in the Ottawa River area made it necessary to greatly expand thermal production 
from 440 million kwh. in 1952 to 1.8 billion kwh. in 1953. In the following year, when 
water supplies increased ,production by thermal plants decreased and, in 1955, these plants 
produced 436 million kwh. of electrical energy. 


The construction of new plants and the expansion of existing facilities has been 
carried on throughout the Province, both by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario and private companies, in efforts to keep ahead of the ever-increasing demand. 


The last major hydraulic power site in Southern Ontario (the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River) is now being developed and, when completed by the end 
of 1960, will have an installed capacity of 1.1 million h.p. As the remaining economic 
sites are generally small, Ontario will have to turn more to thermal stations, whether 
of the conventional or atomic type, in order to meet the ever-increasing demand for 
power, In 1956, the fuel used to produce electricity in the Province's central electric 
stations cost about $2 million and consisted primarily of imported bituminous coal. 


The generation of energy in the Province's central electric stations has expanded 
enormously in recent years as a result of vast construction programs undertaken in the 
post-war period. In 1955, 24.4 billion kilowatt-hours of energy were generated in 
Ontario, 12.7 per cent more than in 1945. An additional 4.9 billion kwh. were imported 
(mostly from Quebec) while 4.2 billion kwh. were exported (primarily to the United 
States), leaving a total of 25.0 billion kwh. available for use in Ontario. This 
is an increase of 91 per cent over the amount available ten years earlier. It is 
estimated that, in 1956, the electrical energy generated by the central electric stations 
in the Province rose to 27.1 billion kwh.,11 per cent higher than in 1955. More than one- 
half of the energy sold in 1955 went to power customers, almost one-third to domestic and 
farm users and the remainder for commercial and street lighting purposes. The total number 
of ultimate customers of Ontario central electric stations in 1955, 1,611,899, was well 
over one-third of all electrical energy customers in Canada, and showed an increase of 6 
per cent over 1954 and 67 per cent over 1945. Of the total, 1,417,687 were domestic anda farm, 
168,346 commercial, 25,121 power and 745 street lighting customers. In 1956, the number of 
ultimate consumers had risen to 1,700,000. Of the 24.4 billion kwh. of energy generatedin 1955 
in Ontario central electric plants, 93 per cent was produced in publicly-operated stations. 


53 power customers, 


$86 million;commercial customers, $34 miilion; and street lighting customers ,nearly $5 million. 


Employees (excluding construction workers ) in Ontario central electric stations in 
1955 numbered 15,655, with salaries and wages totalling $60.7 million. This comprised 
> per cent of the 35,178 workers employed in central electric stations throughout Canada 
and 47 per cent of the Dominion earnings of $128.4 million. 


Some indication of the domestic demand for electrical energy is given in a survey con- 
ductedby the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in September, 1956. This showed that 98 per cent 
of the households in Ontario haa electricity. Electric refrigerators were found in over 90 
per cent of the households, electric washing machines in 86 per cent and electric vacuum 
cleaners and cooking stoves in 69 and 65 per cent of the households, respectively. 


ELECTRIC ENERGY MADE AVAILABLE BY CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS ONTARIO, 1937-1956 
Se eA a rt a a np ea ep Ne 


Total 
(thousands of kilowatt-hours ) Aiwa Hou 

Generated Disposal 
Year Total Thermal Plants Hydro Plants Imported Exported in Ontario 
1937 8,528,726 2,626 8,526,100 2,146,096 1,824,043 8,850,779 
1938 7,538,071 2 ,22h 7,535,847 2,809,117 1,872,150 8,475,038 
1939 8,007 ,127 1,995 8,005 ,132 3,446,095 1,995,092 9,458,130 
1940 8,841,010 1,804 8,839,206 4,148,400 2,250,695 10,738,715 
1941 9,635,697 2,204 9,633,493 4 4bk 689 2,482,196 11,598,190 
1942 HO) POM flat 1,820 10,179,891 5,179,170 2,496,444 12,86) ,437 
1943 10 , 308 ,673 1,298 10; 307, 375 5,174,342 2,557,020 12,925,995 
19h} 10,538,574 2,520 10,536,054 122,597 .. 2,583,119 13,078,052 
1945 10,736,742 2,153 10,733,989 4,957,974 2,606,161 13,088,555 
1946 LOST 76,135 6,393 TORT (leg fee 5,144,193 2,439,551 13,482,777 
1947 11,191,693 9,000 11,182,693 5,687,218 2,021,519. «14,857,392 
1948 11,095 ,608 41,214 11,054,394 5,477,879 1,695,518 14,877,969 
1949 11,324 ,407 95,854 11,228 553 5,523,920 1,620,844 ..15,227,483 
1950 12,718 ,518 165, (2p 12,552,793 5,883,430 1,704,755 16,897,193 
1951 15,985 ,056 139,992 15,845 , 064 5,704,240 2,141,269 19,548,027 
1952 17,297 ,526 4h ,072 16,857 454 5,651,509 2,235,541 20,713,49k 
1953 1O,200, 311,» 15759,708. 16,478,543 5,577,843 2,053,584 21,792,570 
1954 20,142,732 980 , 546 19,162,186 5,238,022 2,498,257 22,882,497 
1955 24,350,110 436,053 23,914,057 4,904,142 4,229,439 25,024,813 
1956(Est) 27,100,000 27 ,200, 000 


Note: Import and export data include supplies of power sent to and received from other provinces 


and the U.S.A. 


Source: 1937-1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Central Blectric Stations (annual) 1937-1955. 
1956 - Estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 


ULTIMATE CUSTOMERS OF CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS, ONTARIO, 1937-1956 
nee FO AL Oy S93 fH 1970 


Domestic and 


Year Total Farm Commercial Power Street Lighting 

No. No. No. No. No. 
1937 767, 628 660, 262 90, 403 16, 404 559 
1938 800 , 868 691,498 92,268 16,530 572 
L939 830,673 719,871 59265 16,689 590 
1940 O57 A387 745 , 396 94,182 16,959 600 
19k1 884,101 772,153 94, 205 17,135 608 
19he 896, 843 787, 721 91,286 17,226 610 
1943 909,546 801, 430 90 , 097 LT OS 611 
1944 932,084 813, 356 100,612 17,510 606 
1945 963,577 839,968 105,113 17,895 601 
1946 1,007, 734 876, 761 111, 449 18,905 619 
1947 1,055,474 918,770 116, 304 19, 764 636 
1948 iL slated as} 969, 234 122,035 20,505 644 
1949 =: 1,189,275 1,036, 705 130,653 21,255 662 
1950 1,261,667 4, 1045377 135,169 21,498 683 
1951 1,325,634 He 162, Wait 140,174 22,062 687 
1952 1,389, 381 1,217, 723 148,271 22,700 687 
1953 1,461, 946 1,281,545 156,002 23,692 707 
1954 1,520,292 1,335,534 159,756 24,270 {32 
1955 1,611,899 1,417,687 168, 346 eed (1s) 7Th5 
1956(Est)1, 700,000 


(1) Not strictly comparable with previous years as a number of large power customers 
(600 throughout Canada) which are not “ultimate",i.e. purchase for resale, have 
been excluded in 1955, although included in previous years. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Central Electric Stations, 1937-1955, inclusive. 


1956 data estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 


The largest publicly-owned utility in Ontario, and in Canada, is the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario, which celebrated its 50th anniversary in 1956. When the Commission began 
to deliver power in 1910, it had no generating stations of its own and it had to buy power from 
private companies to meet demands totalling 5,400 horse-power. At the end of 1955, it was operating 
65 hydro-electric and 5 thermal-electric stations and also purchasing power from other provinces to 
meet demands amounting to 6 million h.p. At the same time,construction was under way on nine separate 
projects, including both new plants and additions to existing ones, so that over the next four years 
more than 2.7 million h.p. will be added to present resources. Construction costs during 1956 amounted 
to $172 million, bringing the total from 1945 to 1956 to $1.4 billion. 


One of the main developments is the St. Lawrence power project, being constructed as a joint 
undertaking of Ontario Hydro and the Power Authority of the State of New York. When completed, it 
will have an installed capacity of 2.2 million h.p. ,of which Ontario's share will be 1.1 million h.p. 
Its units are scheduled to come into operation between 1958 and 1960. Four additional 0.1 million h.p. 
units are being installed at the Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Station No.2,to come into service in 
1957 and 1958. With the 12 units already in operation,this will bring installed capacity to 1.6 million 
h.p. In addition, a 228,000 h.p. pumped-storage scheme with six reversible units is scheduled to 
come into service during 1957 and 1958. Four 268,000 h.p. units are to be added to the Richard L. 
Hearn Generating Station in Toronto between 1958 and 1960, thus bringing the ultimate installed 
capacity of this thermal-electric plant to 1.6 million h.p.,three times its present capacity. The 
generating capacity in Northwestern Ontario is being expanded to meet the steadily growing demands 
of that area. Three new plants are being built - one at Whitedog Falls on the Winnipeg River with a 
capacity of 72,400 h.p., one at Caribou Falls on the English River, 90,500 h.p. capacity, and another 
at Silver Falls on the Kaministikwia River, 58,300 h.p. capacity. Additions are being made to three 
others - the Manitou Falls plant on the English River and the Alexander and Cameron Falls plants on 
the Nipigon River. An interconnection with the Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board for the exchange of 
power was completed in October, 1956. 


Among the current construction projects, is one undertaken primarily with future needs in mind - 
the construction of Canada's first nuclear-electric plant. This plant, which is being built by Atomic 
Energy of Canada Ltd (a Federal Government Agency), Ontario Hydro and the Canadian General Electric 
Company, is expected to provide 27,000 h.p. Of even greater importance will be the information and 
experience to be gained from this experiment which can be applied to future developments on a much 
larger scale. 


Hydro's generation of electric energy increased considerably in 1956. In LC EIS 2 ai Monee Koya 
kwh. of electrical energy were generated by Ontario Hydro and over 4.1 billion kwh. of energy were 
purchased giving a total net output for the year of 26.6 billion. By 1956, Hydro's production of 
energy had risen to 25.1 billion kwh. (11 per cent above 1955), while about 4.4 billion kwh. of 
energy (7 per cent more) were purchased. Total net output of energy thus amounted to 29.5 billion 
kwh., le per cent more than was available in the previous year. The total Commission staff at the 
end of 1956 numbered 17,974, compared with 17,084 at the end of 1955. Almost the entire increase 
was in temporary staff, representing for the most part construction workers. 


The Commission sells electricity at both retail and wholesale levels. In 1955 sa enOneds. Of 
1,540,000 ultimate customers was served, directly or indirectly. This was 5 per cent more than the 
number served in 1954 and 78 per cent more than in 1945. Over this 10-year period, the number of 
farm customers increased from 65,141 to 138,648, power customers from 15,529 to 24,107, commercial 
from 93,435 to 160,422 and domestic from 690,694 to 1,216,827. In 1956, the Commission served 
1,612,000 ultimate customers. In the 10-year period 1945-1955, the amount of electrical energy 
consumed by these customers rose from 9.5 billion kwh.to 20.4 billion kwh. an increase of 115 per cent. 
The number of farms using electricity has grown tremendously in the past twenty years. In 1936, there 
were 28,184 farm customers served by Hydro; in 1946, 72,285; and, in 1956, 139,289. More than 87 
per cent of Ontario farms are suppliéd with electricity. This extensive use of electricity has 
helped to lower farm costs, increase production and generally raise the standard of living. Since 
1921, the Province has aided this growth by paying half of the capital cost of rural distribution 
facilities. At the end of 1956, there were 430,055 rural customers (including farm customers), 
and 44,492 miles of rural distribution line. 


Almost 90 per cent of the primary kilowatt-hours used in Ontario is provided by the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario. The remainder is provided either by industrial companies 
generating electricity for their own use or by other electric utilities. The larger centres not 
supplied by Ontario Hydro are Sault Ste. Marie, Cornwall, Pembroke, Kenora, Gananoque, and Fort Erie, 


while most of the smaller centres not supplied by Ontario Hydro are isolated communities in the 
northern part of the Province. 


Of the energy provided by the Commission in 1955, more than half was used in the Metropolitan and 
Niagara Regions - 5.3 and 5.0 billion kwh. respectively. More than 1.0 billion kwh. were consumed 
in each of four other regions - Eastern Ontario, Lake St. Clair, Northeastern Ontario, and Lakehead- 
Northwestern Ontario. 
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ULTIMATE CUSTOMERS IN ONTARIO SERVED DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY, BY 
THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO, 1933-1956 


Number by Types of Service 


Commercial 
Year Domestic Light Power Farm Total 
No. No. No. “No. No. 
1933 499,918 75 443 13,546 23,283 612,190 
1934 504 ,183 75,016 UBe59D 23,882 616,672 
1935 512,819 7h , 884. 13,619 25, 358 626 , 680 
1936 526,905 75,878 13,690 28 ,184 644,657 
1937 538,461 76,620 13,749 35,276 664 , 106 
1938 559,531 78,021 13 ,806 4h 507 695 ,865 
1939 576,276 78,949 13,912 52,858 721,995 
1940 594 ,588 79,512 14 189 58,727 THT ,016 
1941 614,012 79,824 14 4.06 63,291 , (egos S: 
1ghe 629 ,4.03 TT, 326 14 499 63,748 784 ,976 
1943 641,714 76,194 14,631 64,291 796 ,830 
194k 655,527 86,555 14,666 59,639 | 816 , 387 
1945 690 , 694 93,435 155929 65,141 864 5779 
1946 718,147 99,400 16,493 72,285 906 , 325 
1947 750,453 104,005 17 5335 78,990 950,783 
1948 788 , 927 108 ,728 17,915 88,754 1,004 , 324 
19h49 ° 842 ,283 114 ,258 18,739 102 ,786 1,078,066 
1950 926 483 125 ,696 19,996 114,725 1,186,900 
1951 974 , 037 131,264 20,625 123,434 1,249, 360 
1952 1,026 ,281 140,059 21,453 129,451 1,317,244 
1953 1,085 ,497 148 , 368 22,357 133,522 1,389,744 
1954 1,153,409 154 ,287 23,318 136,013 1,467 ,027 
1955 1,216 ,827 160,422 2h ,107 138 , 648 1,540,004 
1956 1,286,985 160,978 2k ,790 139,289 1,612,049 
Change 

1956/1955 «5.8 0.3 238, 0.5 4.7 
1956/1945 86.3 (253 59.6 113.8 86.4 


Source: The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
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MANUFACTURING 
General Review 


The Province of Ontario is now the most important industrial area of Canada - accounting 
for one half of the country's manufacturing production - and is one of the leading manufac- 
turing centres in the world. Many factors have brought about this result, among them - much 
level and fertile land; a climate and soil suitable for growing the farm products needed to 
feed large industrial centres; an efficient and cheap transportation system; nearness to 
abundant supplies of fresh water; availability of fuel and power, especially hydro-electric 
power; an industrious working force; access to capital funds; and the location of the Province 
in relation to the neighbouring industrial areas of the United States. But probably the prime 
factor is the abundance of natural resources of forest, mine and farm, which are needed as the 
raw materials of industrial processes. It is upon the forest, mineral and agricultural out- 
put of Ontario that her industrial development is mainly based. 


Ontario manufacturing establishments, though numbering only slightly more than one- 
third of the Canadian total of firms, employs nearly half the manufacturing workers in the 
country. They account for just under half the national total of gross value of manufacturing 
products and for just over half the net value of products. 


Ontario's manufacturing firms have expanded greatly since 1900. The number of employees 
in 1956 was four times as great as at the turn of the century, while salaries and wages paid 
increased to over $2.3 billion from $57 million. The net value of manufactured products rose 
over the past 56 years by nearly $4.7 billion to a total of $4.8 billion and gross value to 
$10.5 billion from $0.2 billion. The greatest increases in earnings and in gross and net 
value of products occurred in the last decade and a half and especially in the post-World 
War II years. All regions in the province have experienced increases in production values, 
but the advances were generally greater in the regions in which manufacturing is relatively 
more important. Between 1945 and 1954, the gross value doubled or more than doubled in the 
Province's four leading manufacturing regions - Metropolitan, Niagara, Lake St. Clair and 
Northeastern Ontario. In 1954, firms in the Metropolitan Regions produced manufactured 
goods with a gross value of $3.4 billion, 40 per cent of the provincial total, while Niagara 
firms produced goods worth $1.6 billion, 18 per cent of the Ontario total. In 1954, the 237 
Ontario centres with 3 or more manufacturing establishments produced goods with a gross 
value of $6.4 billion, three-quarters of the provincial total. 


Leading in 1956 among the 18 industrial groups into which Ontario manufacturing firms 
are classified was iron and steel products, with a gross value of products of $1.8 billion, 
followed by the transportation equipment group, $1.7 billion and foods and beverages, $1.5 
billion. These three groups accounted for 48 per cent of the 1956 Ontario gross value of 
products which amounted to over $10.5 billion. 


Ontario has the greatest diversification of manufacturing production of any province. 
Furthermore, a number of industries which are of great importance to the Canadian economy 
are carried on virtually only in Ontario; the most important of these are: motor vehicles 
(98.4 per cent in 1954); motor vehicle parts (95.9 per cent); heavy electrical machinery 
(92.8 per cent) and agricultural implements (92.4 per cent). 


The 20 leading manufacturing industries accounted for nearly 55 per cent of the 
Province's gross value of manufacturing products in 1955. The 1955 manufacture of motor 
vehicles - the leading industry - comprised over 9 per cent of the gross value of manu- 
facturing products in Ontario, standing at $897 million. The 1956 output is estimated at 
around $1 billion. Non-ferrous metal products - the second leading industry - had a 1956 
gross value of over $550 million. Third was pulp and paper with a 1956 gross value of around 
$435 million. 


The most common type of ownership among Ontario manufacturing establishments is the 
incorporated company. In 1954,firms of this type comprised less than half the provincial 
total of establishments, but employed 94 per cent of all Ontario manufacturing workers, 
paid 96 per cent of earnings and accounted for 96 per cent of the gross value of products in 
manufacturing. In the same year,individually owned firms comprised 38 per cent of the total; 
partnerships, 14 per cent; and co-operatives,2 per cent. But these establishments together 
only accounted for 4 per cent of the Ontario gross value total. 


The number of larger firms has increased during the past three decades, while the smaller 
firms have decreased. In 1923, firms with a gross value of less than $25 ,000 comprised 55 per 
cent of the manufacturing establishments located in Ontario, while in 1954,firms of this size 
accounted for somewhat over one-third of the provincial total. In 1923, 2h0O firms (2.5 per cent 
of the Ontario total) produced goods with a gross value of $1 million or over. By 1954, the 
number had risen to 1,240, over 9 per cent of the provincial total. In 1923,firms employing 
under 5 persons comprised nearly 54 per cent of the Ontario total and in 1954, 38 per cent. In 
the earlier year, 63 firms employed 500 or more persons while in 1954, 182 firms (1.4 per cent) 
were in this category. 


Ontario's Position in Canadian Manufacturing 


Although this Province accounts for only slightly more than one-third of all the 
manufacturing establishments in the country, close to half of all Canadian manufac-~ 
turing employees work in Ontario firms and receive just over half of all salaries and 
wages paid to the nation's industrial workers. Firms located in Ontario are responsible 
for nearly half the country's gross value of manufacturing products and for slightly 
more than half the net value of products. The Province's proportion of all establish- 
ments has declined somewhat over the last 40 years. As regards employees, earnings, 
and gross and net value of products, the proportion is somewhat higher than at the end 
of World War II, but lower than during the twenties and thirties. 


PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURING STATISTICS, CANADA AND ONTARIO 1870, 1880, 1890, 1900, 1905, 1910, 1915, 1917-1956 
Gross Value of 


Establishments Employees Salaries and Wages Products (1) 
cane ue oe Ontario 
as of as of as of as of 

Year cenace ontario Canada capace onan Canada . Canada Ontario Canada canada Ontario a 

No. O- % "s 's % ‘million § % million 

1870 41,259 19,050 46.2 187.9 87.3 46.4 40.9 eae, Geka) 221.6 TI Tae plo 
1880 49,722 23,070 46.4 254.9 Tago. Sy PS 59.4 SOC. Hills 309.7 158.10) 52:50 
1890 (2) T5590) 2,151 sho. 3 369.6 166130 E50 100.4 49,7 49.5 469.8 239.2 50.9 
1900(3) 14,650 6,543 44.7 439628 *e4er 8 ey apm Takes 56.5 49.9 481.1 241.5 50.2 
7005 (3) ” 1235"7 6,163 Ou 383.9 18h 25,0) 4B 162.2 8057) ShoBet 7oe.y 361.4. 51.2 
1910(3) 19,218 8,001 41.6 esse 238.8 46.4 241.0 117-6 48.8 1,166.0 579.8 49.7 
1915(3) 15,593 6,538 41.9 - - - 255.3 th0.6 ) 49.692, 36u. 5 wis.5 51.6 
1917 21,845 9,061 41.5 606.5 299.4 49.4 497.8 258.9 240 1,820.8 L,456.7 51.6 
1918 Patel 9,201 42.3 602.2 300.2 49.8 568.0 294.8% Heo 03 j2a7sh SF, 709.6 520 
1919 22 ,083 POD Malye: 594.1 eo 4728 601.7 296.6 49.3 3,22155. 1,596.4 49.6 
1920 22 ,532 OF sone 598.9 295.7 4o.4 Tass 362.9) 50v6 .°3;'706. 99/2 366R.1. 50.3 
1921 20 ,848 8,704 41.7 438.6 Coie 5 Osu! 497.4 26432 95305 2'489.0 1,289.7 51.8 
1922 21,016 fey (Oey Pg 456.3 2B ool Slab) 489.4 265, Ome aS 2° 375.9 1,246.1 52.4 
1923 21,080 8,862 42.0 506.2 25 50.3 549.5 297.9 54.2 2,662.9 1,392.7 52.3 
1924 20,709 8,802 42.5 487.6 243.1 49.9 534.5 PELTO 7 53.0 2570.6 1,336.4 52.0 
1925 (4) 20,981 8,845 42.2 522.9 253.2 48.4 569.9 295.0 51.8 2816.9 EGY. 6 52.9 
1926 (4) 21,301 8,898 41.8 559.2 2TOa oer 625.7 Seeso) - Ses 3,100.6 1,604.8 51.8 
1927 (4) 21,501 8,953 41.6 Oo B52 Meresil 662.7 340.6 51.4 3/257.2 1,677.6 ula 
1928 (4) 21,973 9,344 os 631.4 309.9 49.1 721.5 301s 0un bes3 3582.3 1,861.2 52.0 
1929(h ) 22 216 Bij slew Nei 666.5 328.5 49.3 WGoS 406.6 52.3 3883.4 2” 020.5 52.0 
1930(4) 22,618 oy, SHUS i = lak 614.7 25 sO oat 697 .6 354.3 50.8 3/280.2 1,655.0 50.5 
1931 23,083 9,546. 41 528.6 OSicOn MenC wh 587.6 COT en 50N6 2555.1 1,257.4 i.g.2 
1932 23,102 9,230 40.0 468.8 22769, 48.6 473.6 241.2 50.9 1,980 5 OTL 5 49.1 
1933 23,780 9,542 ho.1 468.7 PEL ey ANS IO 436.2 220.5 50.6 1,954.1 958.8 49.1 
1934 2h ,209 9,698 ho.1 519.8 EUST6 9 A769 503.9 OST Om S510 2) 393.7 al 205.4 50.4 
1935 2h. ,034 9,636 40.1 SSO CO Gre 559.5 290. OF eb nS 2653.9 1,363.2 51.4 
1936 2h ,202 ORO ame Ons 594.4 289.0 48.6 612.1 314.9 51.4 3/002.4 1,547.6 S155 
1937 2k ,834 9,796 39.4 660.5 BONE eee Ons ZWey 373.0 51.7 3625.5 1,880.4 51.9 
1938 25,200 9,883 39.2 642.0 Sales) esyaGs TObet 362.4 51.3 3” 337.7 17712.5 51.3 
1939 24 ,805 9,824 39.6 658.1 Silloep | alts hats 737.8 378.4 51.3 3174.8 1745.7 50.2 
1940 25 oo) | LOROFO. SON 762.2 Syziclon © 1S 4C; 920.9 479.4 52.1 i 509.2 2) 302.0 50.8 
1941 26 293 10,250 39-0 961.2 Here yey Mecha ily C215.) 660.7 52.2 6,076.3 "121.8 Le 
1942 PL ce. (0; pil. 30.4.) ho lSOeL piles fal 1,682.8 840.8 50.0 7,553.8 ary it ao 
1943 Zt see 10,507 30.3" 1 etl. e 570.0 45.9 1,987.3 956.4 18.1 8,732.9 7901.1 He 
194) So hoy LO, TIO SOT et) TAeoP sO Rect ING 2) ORO KIS 975.0 48.0 073. Ne ‘8 4 8 
1945 29,050, /10,069, 37.4. 2,119.4 518.1 46.3 1,845.8 883.5 47.9 ae Bl eee 1B 
1946 31,249 11,424 36.6 1,058.2 468.1 TA 1,740.7 845.2 48.6 Bias ae a N67 
1947 Sealift 000, So. 1 23100" 537.6) eee 2,085.9 1,038.0 50.0 sofeaace me 2 18.6 
1948 Sa een se tio. 30.9) 1518567 Suiltene | ie. 2409.4 1,210 4 50.2 11,875.2 ee 48.4 
Tol9(5),, 35,792 as951 36.2 Ui7i.a | 'Se7.2 W7l6 “8 ’s.9°"2 908.52 "ROIN aDwTS.e Gi108.6 AB, 
1956 35,002 "ie ,809" 35.6" 1/183.3 366.5. wyg Bt77Tls TaISO™MeMGNaS BIER eeeyio tot 
1951 37,021 13,005 35.2 1,258.4 99.4 716 3727613 1,660sh $1.0 16/398.2 Bro7b.7 ho. 
1952 Bri8co TSize Sh.7 '1'288"k - \Goo.7) yeaa ear e TeLkiam eaimae eeberiwarn nk 
1953 38,107 13,208 hk 1230755” 6316 ONT BMS toa 618. 6m S110). Teste ent 
195) 38,098 12,178, 34.7 1,268.0 . 598-9. 7.2 3.690.q 1 oab.6' saco a7 somes Uh ae me 
1955 (pre1)38,500 13,300 34.5 1,290.0 613.7 47.6 7110.7 2.076.7 die Tene 8 mee kook 
1956 (est) 38,800 13,400 34.5 1,350.0 645.0 47.8 4,550.0 2,315.0 50.9 21,325.0 10,530.0 49.4 


(1) From 1952.0n, the basis of collection was "Selling Value of Factory Shipments". 


(2) Establishments in Canada with 5 or more hands t 

otalled 14,06 
(3) Includes only establishments with 5 or more hands. itp operate! * nie fe eee Li tot. 
(4) Employees are somewhat higher than if the method of calculation used i 

E n other years had been followed. 

(7 ee included from 1949 on, except for fish processing which was not included till 1951 
Note: Data 1570-1915 was not collected on the same basis as from 1917 on andare not comparable ; 
Source: See Source for table on page O-5. . , 
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The Growth of Manufacturing in Ontario 


Ontario's manufacturing industries have expanded enormously since the turn of the 
century. The number of employees for 1956 (645,000), was four times as great as in 
1900 while, in the same period, the salary and wage bill rose to over $2.3 billion 
from $57'million. The net value of manufactured products increased over the past 56 
years by nearly $4.7 billion to a total of $4.8 billion and gross value by $10.3 
billion to over $10.5 billion. These increases over the period do not represent a 
constant growth; on the contrary, sharp drops are recorded at various times, especially 
in the early 1920's and during the 1930's. The two World Wars added special impetus to 
Ontario's manufacturing development. 


It should be pointed out that the manufacturing data prior to 1917, the date of the 
first annual Census of Manufactures, are not absolutely comparable with the figures for 
the years since then. From 1870 to 1915, manufacturing data were collected at Census 
times and there was some variation in the information collected at the different dates. 
Although considerable changes have been made in the information collected from 1917 to 
the present, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has, wherever possible, carried back all 
major revisions to 1917, thus placing the figures of the last 40 years on a reasonably 
comparable basis. 


Following World War I, the number of manufacturing establishments in Ontario 
reached a high of 9,113 (in 1920), then declined somewhat during the next few years, only 
to surpass the earlier high in 1928. The number since then has continued to increase, 
with only one or two minor set-backs, right up to 1956, when 13,400 manufacturing 
establishments were located in the Province. 


The final year of World War I saw 300,000 persons employed in manufacturing in 
Ontario. The number was somewhat lower for the next two years and then dipped sharply 
in 1921 to 221,000. During the eight years which followed, the situation improved 
greatly and, in 1929, employment reached a new peak of 328,500. The early thirties, 
however, were a period of depression and, by 1933, employment had dropped by nearly 
one-third, to 225,000 or almost back to the 1921 level. An upward movement began the 
following year and, except for 1938, continued until 1943, when 570,000 persons were 
employed. The greatest yearly advance during this period came during 1941, as Ontario 
settled into her wartime stride; the increase numbered 96,000 persons, 26 per cent above 
the 1940 figure. After the 1943 peak, employment fell once again as war orders declined 
and reached a post-war low of 498,000 in 1946. A steady increase ensued over the next 
seven years and a, then, record of 635,000 was set in 1953. This was one-ninth higher 
than the wartime peak of ten years earlier. The decline occurring in 1954 was followed 
by considerable increases during the next two years, bringing total manufacturing 
employment to a new peak of 645,000 for 1956. 


With two minor set-backs, salaries and wages in Ontario manufacturing rose from 
$259 million in 1917 to $407 million in 1929. During the sharp recession which followed, 
a low was reached in 1933 of $221 million, a drop of 46 per cent in four years - for the 
lowest figure recorded since World War I. The upturn which followed continued, except 
for a slight drop in 1938 until 1944. Declines in 1945 and 1946 were followed by ever 
higher peaks, with the $2 billion mark being passed for the first time in 1953. A slight 
drop was experienced in 1954 followed by substantial increases in 1955 and 1956. The 
greatest percentage increase, 38 per cent, occurred between 1940 and 1941. Salaries and 
wages rose by over 6 per cent in 1955 and nearly 12 per cent during 1956, to reach a 
record high of over $2.3 billion. 


The net value of production (or value added by manufacture) of Ontario's manufacturing 
industries rose by $4.1 billion between 1917 and 1956, a more than six-fold increase. About 
three-quarters of this increase, moreover, occurred in the past 10 years. The lowest net 
value of production figure recorded between 1917 and 1939 was $465 million in 1933, a drop 
of nearly half from the high point of this period, reached in 1929. The recovery period 
which followed 1933 continued until 1944, except for a slight fall in 1938. After small 
declines during 1945 and 1946, the net value figure continued an uninterrupted rise till 
1953, reaching $4.1 billion in that year. The small downward movement of 1954 was 
followed, in both 1955 and 1956,by very large increases, which brought net value to a 
record level of $4.8 billion for the latter year. 


Ontario's gross value of manufacturing production stood at over $10.5 billion for 
1956 - the highest level recorded in Ontario's history. This value is $9.1 billion 
higher than the 1917 total and $6.8 billion, 180 per cent, above the 1946 amount. The 
increase over the years has not been a constant one. A high of $2.0 billion in 1929 
was followed by a drop of more than half to $959 million in 1933. After that year, the 
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situation improved until 1938, when a decline of 9 per cent occurred. Increases 
followed from 1939 until 1944. ‘The slight declines occurring in 1945 and 1946 were 
followed by a recovery which continued until 1953. The drop in 1954 was followed by 
large increases during the next two years. The 1956 gross value of $10.5 billion 
was $0.9 billion, 10 per cent, above 1955 and $2.0 billion, 23.4 per cent above the 
1954 level. 


In order to estimate the volume of manufactures produced in Ontario, as well as 
the value, (which may fluctuate sharply from year to year in response to price changes ), 
a wholesale index of fully or chiefly manufactured goods on a 1935-1939= 100 base was 
applied to the figures for gross value of manufacturing production. On the basis of the 
constantdollar figures. production increased by three and three-quarter times between 
1917 and 1956, more than two-thirds between 1946 and 1956 and 6.3 per cent between 1955 
and 1956. The general movement follows that of the unadjusted figures. 


The great increase in manufacturing production experienced in Ontario as a whole 
since the end of World War II has been reflected in all the regions. The increases, 
however, have generally been greater in the leading manufacturing areas than in those 
in which other industries have, relatively, considerable importance. Between 1945 and 
1954 (the last year for which final county and regional figures are available ) gross 
value of products doubled or more than doubled in the Province's four leading manu- 
facturing regions - the Metropolitan, Niagara, Lake St. Clair and Northeastern Ontario 
Regions. The largest percentage increase - over 161 per cent - was in the Northeastern 
Ontario Region, reflecting the rapid expansion ot production based on the region's 
mineral and forest resources. The second largest percentage increase - nearly 161 per 
cent-was inthe Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario Region, where the same expansionary 
elements as in Northeastern Ontario had their effect. Other large percentage increases 
over the period were registered in the Lake Erie Region - 130 per cent; the Eastern 
Ontario Region - 125 per cent; the Metropolitan Region - 122 per cent; the Lake St. 
Clair Region - 112 per cent; and the Niagara Region - 100 per cent. The greatest 
numerical increase was in the Metropolitan Region, where the rise amounting to 
nearly $1.9 billion (122 per cent) over the nine-year (1945-1954) period. The next 
largest increases were experienced in the Niagara Region ($783 million, 100 per cent), 
the Lake St. Clair Region ($529 million, 112 per cent), the Northeastern Ontario 
Region ($324 million, 161 per cent); the Eastern Ontario Region ($269 million, 125 
per cent); the Lake Erie Region ($241 million, 130 per cent) and the Upper Grand 
River Region ($227 million, 88 per cent). 


In 1954, the Metropolitan Region produced manufactured goods with a gross value of 
$3.4 billion, 40 perecent of the provincial total of over $8.5 billion. In the same 
year, the gross value of manufactured products in the Niagara Region amounted to almost 
$1.6 billion, 18 per cent of the Ontario value. The Lake St. Clair Region had a gross 
output value of $1.0 billion, 12 per cent of provincial production. The Northeastern 
Ontario Region has been the fourth leading region in recent years and, in 1954, its gross 
value of output amounted to well over $0.5 billion, more than 6 per cent of the Ontario 
total. The Eastern Ontario and Upper Grand River Regions are also important manufacturing 
areas; each had a 1954 output value of just under $0.5 billion, close to 6 per cent of 
the total. The 1954 gross value of manufacturing output in the Lake Erie Region amounted 
to well over $0.4 billion, while in the Lake Ontario Region, it came to $0.3 billion. The 
Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario Region total was over $0.2 billion and the Georgian Bay 
Region's was $140 million. - York County in the Metropolitan Region is the leading county 
in gross value of output and, in 1954, it had a gross production amounting to nearly $2.6 
billion, 30 per cent of the provincial total. The gross value of products in Wentworth 
County amounted to nearly $0.8 billion, over 9 per cent of the total; in Essex County to 
$551 million, 6 per cent; in Welland County, to $466 million, somewhat over 5 per cent of 
the total. Other leading counties were Ontario, $350 million; Lambton, $329 million; 
Waterloo, $328 million; Sudbury District, $303 million; Peel, $281 million; Middlesex, 
$235 million; Halton, $185 million; Lincoln, $170 million. 


The 1955 and 1956 gross value of manufactured products for all the regions showed 
considerable increases over 1954. The 1956 total for the Metropolitan Region was $4.1 
billion,nearly $2.0 billion for the Niagara Region, $1.3 billion for the Lake St. Clair 
Region, over $0.6 billion for the Northeastern Ontario and Upper Grand River Regions 
and nearly $0.6 billion for the Eastern Ontario Region. 


In 1954, (the last year for which figures for Ontario municipalities are available ) 
the 237 Ontario centres with three or more manufacturing establishments (and for which 
statistics can be published) reported a gross value of manufacturing products of $6.) 

billion, three-quarters of the total for the Province, compared with $3.4 billion for the 
258 centres in the same category in 1945, when they comprised 86 per cent of the total. 
The majority of centres for which statistics are available indicate an increase in the 
number of establishments, employees, salaries and wages, and net and gross value of 


products between 1945 and 1954. A few centres, however, show declines in some or all of 
these categories. 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING, ONTARIO, 1870, 1880, 1890, 1900, 1905, 1910, 1915, 1917-1956 
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Salaries Gre Mier elsein (63) 

Establish- and Net Value (1) Gross Value(2) 1935-39 

Year ments Employees Wages of Products of Products Dollars 
No No $ $ $ $000 ,000's 

1870 19,050 87,281 21,415,710 49,591,995 114,706,799 
1880 23,070 118, 308 30,604,031 66,825,714 157, 989, 870 
1890 (4) a2 153| 1166 4p 49,730,359 111,504,555 239,241, 926 
1900 (5) 6,543 161,757 56,548,286 103, 303,086 241,533,486 
1905 (5) 6,163 184,526 80,729, 889 ~ 361,372, 741 
1910 (5) 8,001 238,817 117,645,784 282,230,100 579,810,225 * 
1915 (5) 6,538 - 140,609,691 304,861,302 715 ,531503° (97-2 
1917 9,061 299,842 258,891,136 662,174,261 1,456,730, 763 965 .3 
1918 9,201 300,169 294,777,323 732,009,676  1,705,757,797 1,004.6 
1919 9,102 284,122 296,584,740 702,963,690  1,596,407,621 908 .6 
1920 9,113 295,674 362,941,317 792,267,562  1,864,110,936 895.3 
1921 8,704 221,095 264,194,059 585,525,485  1,289,681,348 835.3 
1922 8,703 235,070 265,818,003 572,098,704 1,246,124,436 933.4 
1923 8,862 = 25k, 457 297,869,595 620,699,388 1,392,686,980 1,015.8 
1924 8,802 243,086 284,036,510 554,447,635  1,336,431,997 986.3 
1925 8,845  253,223(6) 294,995,314 605,732,465  1,461,567,131. 1,059.1 
1926 8,898  270,676(6) 322,040,731 667,058,655  1,604,765,985 1,206.6 
1927 8,953 286,165(6) 340,583,611 726,502,150 1,677,598,587 1,307.6 
1928 9,344  309,893(6) 377,045,200 818,128,597 1,861,190,039 1,473.6 
1929 9,348  328,533(6) 406,622,627 916,971,816 2,020,492,433 1,633.4 
1930 9,315 295,593(6) 354,328,542 776,909,888  1,655,006,362 1,425.5 
1931 9,546 257,601 297,214,788 624,809,456 1,257,449,583 1,263.7 
1932 9,230 227,859 241,163,008 481,979,742 971,521,866 1,046.9 
1933 9,542 22h,816 220,530,088 465,103,842 958,776,858 1,027.7 
1934. 9,698 248,761 256,970,207 562,399,245 1,205,418,094 1,233.8 
1935 9,636 270,4h9 289,982,198 609,641,993 1,363,185,363 1,439.5 
1936 9,753 288,992 314,872,843 686,470,917. 1,547,551,931..1,610.4 
1937 9,796 321,743 373,018,048 804,703,114  1,880,388,188 1,801.1 
1938 9,093. <"s1t ey 362,351,277 757,620,632 1,712,496,421 1,654.6 
1939 9,824 318,871 378,376,209 791,428,569 1,745,674,707 1,713.2 
1940 10,040 372,643 479,399,188 1,004,529,583 2,302,014,654 2,094.6 
1941 10,250 68,230 6605 722,278. 1; 360,055,756 ° 3,121,756,568. 2,627.8 
19h2 10,711 542,958 840,783,705 1,671,130,314  3,817,396,404 3,086.0 
1943 10,587 - 570,017 956,399,212 1,844,651,587 4,221,101,063 3,326.3 
19h 10,730 564,392 975,038,060 1,930,043,913 4,339,797,784 3,361.6 
1945 10,869 518,056 883,483,387 1,720,938,199  3,965,069,021 3,054.8 
1946 11,424 498,120 B45, 216, 547, L059, 264 620° 3, 754, 52370) 2572017 
1947 11,860 537,581 .1,037,976,714 2,136,014,184  4,903,472,526 3,019.4 
1948 12,118 551,556 | 1,210,438,044 2,486,007,774  5,742,269,854 2,984.6 
1949 12,951 557,190 1,305,54%,434 2,708,554,013  6,103,804,834 3,064.2 
1950 12,809 566,513 1, 412,999,146 3,068,141,837  6,822,953,981 3,233.6 
1951 13,025 599,433 1,669,386,982 3,569,400,065 8,074,731,217 3,331.1 
1992 13,172 609,696 1, 844,186,405 3,811,106,576 8,372,173,626 3,629.0 
1953 13,114 634,554 2,017,982,218 4,130,126,462  8,876,504,990 3,879.6 
1954 13,178 598,914 — 1,954,767,388 3,930,730,030 8,533,167,214 3,806.1 
1955 (prel) 13,300 613,724  2,076,729,000 4,413,267,000 9,616,319,000 4,283.4 


1956 (est) 13,400 645,000 2,315,000,000 4,800,000,000 10,530,000,000 + 5553.0 


(1) Since 1924, calculatea by subtracting the cost ot fuel and electricity ana materials 
from gross value; for the years before 1923, only cost of materials was deducted. 

2) From 1952 and on, the basis of collection was "Value of Factory Shipments". 

3) "Gross Value" deflated by wholesale price index for fully and chiefly manufactured goods. 

4) In 1890,all establishments in Canada totalled 75,904 and had a gross value ot $469.8 million, 
while those with 5 hands and over numbered 14,065 and had a gross value of $368.7 million. 

5)) Includes only establishments with 5 or more hands. 

6) A different method of computation in these years increased the number of employees some- 
what over what it would have been if the method used in the other years had been followed. 
Note: Statistics for 1870-1915 are not comparable with those from 1917 on, which are reasonably 

comparable. 

The non-ferrous metal smelting industries were first included in manufacturing in 1925. 

See note on page 0-14 regarding Net Value of Products in 1954. 

Source: 1870-1915 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Year Book, 1926, p. 376. 

1917-1931 - Ibid, 1940, p. 398; 1941, p, 307; 1942, p. 3h0. 

1931-1954 - D.B.S., The Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Ontario, 1954, Table 2, 
1955 - D.B.S., Preliminary Statement of Manufactures, 1955, Table 2. 
1956 - Estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 
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GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCTION IN MANUFACTURING, ONTARIO, 1945 1953-1956 


Regions 


Eastern Ontario 


A - Ottawa Valley 
B - U. St.Lawrence 


Lake Ontario 
Metropolitan 
Niagara 

A - Burlington 

B - Niagara 
Lake Erie 
Lake St. Clair 

A - Border 

B - Lambton 
Upper Grand River 
Georgian Bay 


A - Blue Water 
B - Highlands 


Northeastern Ontario 


A - Clay Belt 


B - Nickel Range 


C - Sault 


Lakehead - N. W. Ontario 


TOTAL 


1945 

+ 
215,216,186 
104,769,053 
110,447,133 


152,829,552 


1,525,995, 410 


785,168, 802 
4oh 022,041 
361,146, 761 


185 ,877, 702 


471,265,101 
372,564,353 
98, 700, 748 


258,066,485 


89,129, 442 
71,165,641 
17,963,801 


200, 900,477 
46,543,300 
95,817,911 
58,539,266 


80,619, 864 


BY REGIONS 


1953 


461,765, 424 
202, 834,175 
258,931,249 


301,713,494 


3,401,152, 809 


711, 444, 327 
992, 923,034 
718,521,293 


433,680, 844 


i, 143,231,022 


892,650,755 
250,580, 267 


512,796,673 


142,765,692 
121,806, 334 
20,959,358 


538,864,018 
116,994,626 
287, 084,795 
134,784,597 


229,090,687 


1954 
ae 


484,619,065 
201, 444,455 
283,174,616 


300, 231, 247 


3,393,251, bio 
1,567, 797,200 


907, 350, 75€ 
660, 6, iss 


407,008,165 


1,000,299, 72C 


671, 787,403 
S20 po Leg SLT. 


484,581,776 


140,369,567 
121, 381, 913 
18,987,654 


52h,994,561 
117,287, 946 
304, 364,293 
103, 342, 322 


210,014,473 


3,965,069,021 8,876,504,990 8,533,167, 214 


(1) Estimated regional distribution of preliminary provincial total. 


(1) 


1 
1955 1956! 


~$000,000's 
De, 51) 
225 250 
300 =. 325 
330 365 


B56" Wiatto 


1,810 1,985 
1,045 1,150 


765 835 
475 520 
1,185 1,295 
870 950 
305 345 
DoD 605 
U5 9) 170 
35 150 
20 20 
580 635 
130 1Lho 
320 359 
130 140 
2h5 270 


9,616 10,530 


Source: 1946 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 
Geographical Distribution, 1946, Table 8. | 

1953 - Ibid, 1953, Table o. 

1954 - Ibid, 1954, Table 8. 

1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Preliminary Statement, of Manufacturing, 


1955, Table 2. 


% change 
1956/1945 


Oars 
138.6 
194.3 


138.8 
169.3 
152.8 


Mle 
131.2 


179.8 


174.8 
155.0 
249.5 


134.4 


90.7 
110.8 
i135 


216.1 
200.8 
270.5 
139.2 


234.9 


165.6 


Year 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 


1953 


1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
ODS 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING ONTARTO 1945, 1952, 1953 and 1954 


Estab- 
lish- 


ments 
Op 


Employ- 
ees 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Cost of 
Fuel and 


Cost at 
Plant of 


Net Value 


Gross 
Value of (2) 


Payroll Electricity Material Usea Of Products(1) _Products 
SS oee ee $ $ 


EASTERN ONTARIO 
A_- Ottawa Valley 


Carleton 
31,867,282 2,145,710 
31,011,070 2,024,394 
29,227,433 2,018,415 
15,927,935 1,155,178 
Lanark 
6,177,216 510,251 
7,155,107 4.95 ,O17 
6,757,398 DD), 323 
4,41 437 319,746 
Prescott 
3,449,121 1,060,785 
3,020,370 946 5458 
2,709,720 768 , 500 
1,340,403 675 ,106 
Renfrew 
11,257,566 1,183,233 
12,365,054" 1,225,921 
10,357,935 1,252,211 
4 , 392 , 325 411,526 
Russell 
318 ,659 pele 
326 , 204 71,838 
256, 379 74,222 
217,762 38,180 


50,987 ,482 
51, 324 , 329 
51, 302 ,565 
26,100,978 


13,495 , 317 
15,266,223 
a7 5533290 
O51 Seg T 


73993 ,505 
7,513,355 
5,982 ,283 
5,758,957 


19,775,515 
22,047 ,112 
20, 681 , 339 
9,725,631 


2,279,166 
2, 382,810 
1,987,757 
1,692,791 


Total, Ottawa Valley 
53,069,844 h ,968,28g 94,530,985 
53,877,805 4,763,628 98,533,829 
49,308,865 4,655,671 97,487,134 
26,819,862 2,599,738 53,030,934 


B - Upper St. Lawrence 
eee ee SR 


1,428 2k 
1,406 ,839 
1,329,406 

608 , 527 


18,125 ,722 
20 ,022 ,292 
19,115,916 

9,945,478 


537,299 
576,529 
584 ,100 
289 ,997 


7,254 851 
5,477,610 
3,412,477 
2,275,435 


Dundas 
201,571 
169,618 
205 ,299 
116,562 


Frontenac 


G22), 3382 
8,854 ,845 
9,408 ,956 
4,145 ,889 


1,487,211 37,469,684 
1,610,103 43,614,925 


1,596,875 
895 ,203 


Glengarry 
90,138 


75,090 
84. ,228 
56,025 


Grenville 


39,740,989 
16,098,545 


2,800,836 
2 ,823 , 464 
2,794,591 
2,222 ,702 


1,329,016 28,043,034 


923,264 
630,178 
447,081 


13,957,442 
12,317 ,808 
6,162,624 


61, 315 ,286 
57,796,146 
54,511,207 
29,850,547 


a2 , 3875213 
12 , 377,107 
12,141 ,22h 
(1,970,073 


6,412,523 
6,616,288 
3,475 ,200 
2,202, 345 


21,200,085 
22,194 ,038 
18,076,416 

9,063, 369 


630,074 
953,139 
457 ,928 
452,047 


101,945,181 
99,536,718 
88,661,975 
49,138, 381 


5, 7315085 
5,572,478 
3,556,082 
1,455,855 


38 , 326,021 
41,548,943 
43,728,989 
19,188,765 


827 , 374 
880 ,607 
984,924 
488 ,752 


21, 1255298 
11,753,145 
8,068,152 
3,774,920 


114 ,448 478 
111,144 ,869 
107 ,832 ,187 

57,106,703 


26,392,781 
28,138, 347 
305216, 73 
17 , 642, 396 


15,466,812 
15,076,101 
10,225 ,983 
8,636,408 


42,158,833 
45 467,071 
40,009,966 
19,200,528 


2,977,591 
3,007 ,787 
2,519,907 
2,183,018 


201 44k 455 
202,834,175 
190,804 ,780 
104,769,053 


15,153,988 
14,596,941 
13,010,337 
5,718, 306 


77,282,916 
86,773,971 
85 ,066 ,853 
36,182,513 


3,718, 348 
3,779,161 
3,863,743 
2,767,479 


50,497 , 348 
26,633,851 
21,016,138 
10, 378 ,625 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS oF MANUFACTURING, ONTARIO, 1945, 1952, 1953 and 1954 
‘COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Estab- Cost of Cost at Gross 
ish- Employ- Fuel and Plant of Net Value Value of (2) 
Year ments ees Payroll Electricity Material Used of Products(1) Products 
No. No. $ —$ $ 
EASTERN ONTARIO (cont'd) 
B_- Upper St. Lawrence (cont'd) 
Leeds 
1954 114 3,277 9,682 ,636 685, 029 38,559,279 16,790,013 56,037, 321 
1953 JENS) 3,112 8,600,075 663,105 34,589,139 16,885 ,085 52) 1Sie eo 
1952 lel 2,994 7,635,736 670,049 34,784 ,682 13,644 ,993 49,099,724 
1945 129 2,523 3,605,112 398 ,198 131505 307 Ty 41 3,202 20,729,717 
Stormont 
1954 91 6,965 20,798,097 4,049,727 34,248,155 42,186 ,807 80,484 ,689 
1953 90 7,097 19,291,834 3,852,082 32 463,341 38, 694 573 75,009,996 
1952 88 6,676 18,643,721 3,607 ,082 36,850,111 Beees on 77,579,950 
1945 96 6,169 9,059,189 2,079,494 16,245,785 16,345,214 34,670,493 
Total, Upper St. Lawrence 
1954 "69 19,339 57,826,849 7,845, 603 150,342,320 124,986,598 283,174,610 
1953 473 19,684 55,375,179 7s293,262 136,383,156 115, 334 832 258,931,249 
1952 495 18,745 50,721,356 6,793,711 135,897,137 107,105,897 249,796,745 
1945 933 16,999 25,781,738 3,986,563 58,033,862 48,426,708 110,447,133 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO 
1954 1,295 38,569 110,896,693 12,013,981 244,873,305 226,931,779 484,619,065 
19530922), 207 39,824 109,252,984 12,056,890 234,836,985 214,871,549 461,765,424 
LOS ewe le oom! 38,475 100,030,221 11,449, 382 233, 304 27k 195,767 ,872 440,601,525 
1945 1,297 35,345 52,601,600 6,586, 301 111,064 ,796 97,565,089 215,216,186 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Durham 
1954 8h 2,254 7,118,476 96,498 10,271,106 14 643,484 25,411,088 
1953 83 2,311 Txt 78,250 4755353 10,075 ,237 15,628,990 26,179,580 
1952 86 2 ,266 6,497,949 523,681 10,511,450 14,776,836 25,811,967 
1945 71 2,000 = 3,167, 337 281,739 5,698,556 6,658,653  12,638,9k8 
Haliburton 
1954 28 312 677,742 S7 ToL 996 ,152 13123337 2,157,2h0 
1953 28 388 838 , 588 4e 488 L143, 543 1,628 , 345 2,784 , 346 
1952 sel 410 861,212 46,297 1,160,077 1,774 , 684 2,982 ,858 
1945 26 298 350,634 62,467 619,828 576,485 1,258,780 
Hastings 
1954 233 1,572 21,049,879 3,516, 376 39,422,721 49,272,969 92,242 066 
1953 234 (777 20,845,185 3,591,793 43,466 893 48,450,985 95,509,671 
1952 2k1 7,468 18,987,471 2,856,669 39,095,718 41,715,349 83,667,736 
1945 212 6,034 8,285 ,077 1,280, 352 25,357,616 16,623,690 43,261,660 
i me é Lennox and Addington ; 
195 99 2, 823,71 ete: 5,788,218 3,277,036 9,508,981 
1953 64 T9T =: 1,969, 313 383, 354 9 T42 ,528 3,613,979 9,739,861 
1952 64 814 1,838,016 367 ,497 5 , 385,518 3,104 ,763 8,857,778 
aga if. son Sol,954 209,550 2,656, Boa 1,600,206 44663578 
ree 8 \ h Northumberland 
92 mf be es TT 5 396 395,432 11,916,905 8,906,163 21,221,500 
1953 117 Phyto lrg 4 550,807 364 ,950 11,527,051 8,564,370 30 nsét ey 
eae Wee L305 6e5 388,652 11,677,877 8,545,680  20,612°309 
1945 sls 1,437 1,740,254 198 ,057 5,947,311 3,478,738 9,624 ,106 
1954 ae 88 Fe Peterborough 
9; 33,561 ,42 1,357,590 65,085 ,2h6 60,304,252 126,747. 088 
1953 14h 10,251 32,999,257 1,506,930 63,287 , 302 57,475,119 1 eee 
15s 129 Bg) 300f11,623, 1,318,hlo 65" 309/ Bop 54,904,307 12555307639 
pee aes 8,803 AVaki N25, Sips, 12 Bc, ong MOTB, 23h *- 2h 516,143 ko ek sae 


Year 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
19h5 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


PRINCIPAL STATIS 


Cost of Cost at 
Employ - Fuel and Plant of 
ees Payroll Electricity Material Usedof Products (1 
No. $ $ 
LAKE ONTARIO (cont'd) 
Prince Edward 
(pha ie ley NSe Rs 179,535 4 890, 331 
Team, -Lall3,125 153,944 4,949,017 
893 1,283,942 169 ,693 9 9209 513 
759 703,204 105,159 2,994,911 
Victoria 
TL 4 221,945 376,793 7,510,048 
2,070 4,773,065 44,191 7,707,421 
1,988 4 417,353 376 ,260 6,828 , 072 
1,562 2,541 319 296,094 4 ULS 200 
TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO 
25,166 75,395,548 6,836,702 145,880,727 
26,156 74,267,590 6,933,003 147 ,868 , 962 
25,723 68,900,531 6,047,189 149,179,917 
21,582 32,018,366 3,299,706 91,792,580 
METROPOLITAN 
Halton 
8,427 26,717,146 2,126,227 131,588,039 
6,539 19,292,878 1,682,555 53,076,869 
4,913 12,975,502 1,169,173 26,142,512 
3,482 4 997 ,202 664 4.28 14 454,255 
Ontario 
15,994 56,983,828 2,707,044  227,648,78h 
18,654 69,372,229 2,483,849 255,821,811 
16,476 54,125,963 2,282,023 217,400,447 
10,497 20,057,039 1,250,849 79,451,911 
Peel 
19,983 78,108,857 ~5,)25,413 155 , 902 ,735 
19,276 74,461,832 4 754,653 108,510,104 
15,693 55,744,614 4,570,625 81,629,004 
7,063 14,147,910 1,201,460 41,279,373 
York 
203,617 665,058,900 30,710,001 1, 305,416,781 
209,517 658,725,989 28,594,540 1, 32h ,288 227 
1995290 596,626,107 26,070,395 1,265,875, 859 
180,834 309,994,072 14,935,842 685 ,928 , 587 
TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 
248,021 826,868 ,B21 10,908, 685 1,820,556, 339 
253,986 821,852,927 37,515,597 1,741,697 ,005 
236,372 719,472,186 34,092 ,216 1,591,047 ,822 
201,876 349,196,223 18,052,579 821,114,126 
NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 
Brant 
12,553 38,497 ,65 2,033,035 69,411,551 
13,112 41,696,933 1,994,439 67,704 ,576 
15,272 47,328,566 2,116,980 88,159, 346 
13,404 21,259,081 1,231,409 31,395,426 
Wentworth 
56,263 194,649,410 20,957,610 352,451,274 
62,711 208,152,634 22,905,952 396 ,275 , 379 
61,814 196,832,605 21,833,970 394 , 367, 349 
91,337,568 11,735,033 169,039,156 


91,791 


0-9 


TICS OF MANUFACTURING, ONTARTO, 1945, 1952, 1953 and 1954 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 
A ine EIS 


Net Value 


2,706,178 
1,945 ,703 
2,640,499 
1,594,414 


7,280 , 399 
9, 604 ,038 
8, 318,116 
2 ,688 , 937 


147,513,818 
146,911,529 
135,780,234 
57 5737 ,266 


pe a Be ga 
36,929,085 
25,410,948 
10,534,677 


119,424 U6 
168,991,254 
158,076,2h2 
37 ,067 , 664 


119,432,637 
164,641,538 
86, 383,140 
53,787 ,613 


1,241,756,562 
1,251, 378,330 
1,155,391,074 


585 438,751 


686 , 828 ,705 


62,619,243 
77,243,214 
79,820, 381 
33,608,749 


399 ,878 , 043 
426,799,474 
385 ,411,163 
177,012,268 


Gross 


Value of (2) 
) Products 


7,776,044 
7, O48 , 664 
8,019,705 
694 , 4B 


15), 67.240 
17,725,650 
15,522,448 
7,430,232 


300 231,247 
301,713,494 
291,007, 340 
152,829,552 


184 ,827 ,037 
91,688 ,509 
52,722 ,633 
25,653, 360 


349,780 ,274 
427,296,914 
377 758,712 
117,770,424 


280,760,785 
2TT ,906 ,295 
172,582,769 

96,268 446 


2,577,883, 344 
2,604 ,261,091 
2,447 , 337, 328 
1,286, 303,180 


1,531,726,416 3, 393,251,440 
1,621,940 ,207 
1,425 261,404 


3,401,152 ,809 
3,050,401 ,4ho 
1,525,995,410 


134,063,829 
146,942,229 
170,096,707 
66,235 ,584 


773,286 ,927 
845 ,980 ,805 
801,612 ,4.82 
357, 786 ,457 


Year 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
IS) 5 13} 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING, ONTARIO, 1945, 1952, 1953 and 1954 


Estab- 
lish- Employ- 
ments ees 
No. No. 
877 68 ,816 
DOR To sees 
861 TT ,086 
703 65,195 
59 1,873 
aT 1,916 
60 1,663 
DD 1,216 
210 15,433 
209 16,862 
204 16,119 
168 12,479 
297 23,425 
296 25,642 
29h 26,409 
uy 22 ,848 
566 40,731 
562 4h 420 
558 44 191 
467 36 , 543 
1,443 109,547 
LAL6 120523 
Leo, “TSISETT 
LO mam OlN 30 
105 3,120 
105 3,196 
101 3,000 
ou 2,061 
Lok 18 , 647 
389 ~=—-19,210 
374 17,751 
382 14,679 
93 2,093 
91 2,043 
87 1,960 
tie 2,162 
189 6,794 
193 ((SEel 
198 6,871 
ie 6,116 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Payroll Electricity Material Used of Products (1) 
‘ $ J $ = $ 


Cost of 
Fuel and 


Cost at 
Plant of 


NIAGARA (cont'd) 
A - Burlington (cont'd) 


Total, Burlington 


233,147,071 22,990,045 421,862,825 
249,849,567 24,900,391 463,979,955 
2kk 161,171 23,950,950 482,526,695 
112,596,649 12,966,442 200,434,582 
B_- Niagara 
Haldimand 
44436,993 737215 = 14,215,004 
4,505,099 728,619 11,804 ,405 
4 029,696 556,974 12,480,271 
1,697 ,009 266, 394 5 349,995 
Lincoln 
51,288,725 3,778,469 82,486,569 
54 462,081 3,610,468 89,473, 323 
50,683,630 3,323,559 86,873,366 
21,8/2,397 1,714,577 = 425861 847 
Welland 
Sh 3225579 17,931,668 ' 273,161,831 
91,016,787 19,590,030 288,076,183 
90,704,277 20,234,669 303,702,794 
42,996,146 13,255,673 141,070,654 
Total, Niagara 
140,048,297 22,447,352 369,863,404 
149,983,967 23,929,117 389,353,911 
145,417,603 24,115,202 403,056,431 
66,565,552 15,236,644 189,282,496 
TOTAL, NIAGARA 
373,195,368 45,437,997 791,726,229 
399 833,534 48,829,508 853,333,866 
389,578,774 48,066,152 885,583,126 
179,162,201 28,203,086 389,717,078 
LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 
8,123,569 631,978 29,735,782 
8 482,579 639,442 29,434,782 
7,576,634 630,570.) $33,051,213 
2,799,800 252,799 8,859,990 
Middlesex 
56,185,826 2,912,415 111,310,615 
56,556,463 2,861,031 114,351,590 
4g ,722 ,015 25 122,001 pe hOo O92) 060 
22,769, 354 1,358,474 4h 184,202 
Norfolk 
5,549,514 375,407 39,408,742 
5,066,209 346,705 38 , 032 , 666 
4 834 ,9ho 350 ,2hh 39,076,188 
2,808 ,709 2IG,793 © 22,716,237 
Oxford 
18,763,757 1,722,951 57,051,766 
20,270,351 1,691,224 58 ,498 ,680 
17,866,700 1,626,750 58,763,945 
9,072,756 866,901 27,948,121 


Gross 
Net Value Value of (2) 
Products 

462,497,286 907,350,756 
504,042,688 992,923,034 
465,231,544 971,709,189 
210,621,017 42k,022,041 
9,894 ,49h 2k 846,713 
9,468,949 22,001,973 
7,772,187 20,809,432 
3,912 ,405 9,528,794 
83,719,118 169,984,156 
96,651,757 189,735,548 
93,927,120 184,124 ,ok5 
38 029,658 82,606,082 
174,522,076 465,615,575 
1995117 ;559 p26 7OS sire 
205,483,493 529,420,956 
114,685,558 269,011,885 
268,135,688 660,446,444 
305,238,265 -.718,5213293 
307,182,800 734,354,433 
156,627 5621 361 Tse Fer 


730,632,974 1,567,797 ,200 
809,280,953 1,711,444 , 327 
772,414 , 344 1,706,063,622 


367 , 248 , 638 


16,095 ,659 
18 ,582,180 
17 ,015 , 326 
5,412,920 


120,764 ,182 
119,455 ,035 
106,646,045 
47 ,837 ,403 


11,301,415 
11,689,009 
9,776,274 
7,030, 358 


35,697 ,253 
38 ,098 ,500 
36,460,478 
19,191,564 


785 ,168 ,802 


46,463,419 
48,656 ,4oh 
51,497,109 
14 525,709 


234 ,987 ,212 
236 , 667 ,656 
215,261,492 
93, 380,079 


51,085 ,564 
50,068 , 380 
49,202,706 
29,965 , 328 


Ok 471,970 
98 ,288 , hob 
96,851,173 
48,006,586 


Year 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1055 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING, ONTARIO 1945, 1952, 1953 and 1954 


Estab- 
lish- 


ments 


No. 


791 
778 
760 
671 


481 
71 
4.60 
321 


203 
200 
199 
141 


684 
671 
659 
462 


127 
123 
127 
115 


Lei 
123 
I ay/ 
TS 


811 
794 
786 
DH 


132 
13 e 
135 
131 


158 
159 
155 
164 


530 
531 
530 
ho7 


Employ- 


ees 


No. 


50,910 
58,873 
57,690 
45 , 383 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Payroll 


LAKE ERIE (cont'd) 
TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 


Cost of 
Fuel and 


Cost at 
Plant of 


Net Value 


Gross 
Value of (2) 


Electricity Material Used of Eegcucts (1) Products _ 
aie west $ $ 


88,622,656 5,642,751 237,506,905 
90, 383, 602 5,538, 4o2 240,317,718 
80,000.291 5 330g bl 237 , 584,206 
37,450,619 2,694,907 103,710,550 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
a= - Border 
ssex 
12h 683,252 ee 279,791 302 , 620, 388 
151,928,533 10,203,004 440,091,003 
141,295,099 8,589,476 418,166,396 
67,912, 58h 5, 4oh ,092 190,055 ,983 
Kent 
23,404,795 ~2,389,075 72 , 372,053 
25,307,770 2,469,375 8h ,280 ,245 
22,483,993 2,607,262 87 , 365,420 
9,941,270 1,367,903 32 , 395 ,276 
Total, Border 
148,088,047 10,665,866 374,992 4u1 
177, 236, 303, 12 672, 379 52h 371,248 
163,779,092 11,196,738 505,531,816 
TT ,853, 854 6. ,061,995 222 ,461,259 
B - Lambton 
Lambton 
33,806,671 16,347,982 177,821,768 
33,126,879 15,349,648 150,069,449 
31,524,156 12,858,413 128 , 398 ,872 
13,965,006 5 596,515 55,365,510 
Total, Lambton 
33,806,671 16 » 347 , 982 Dif, Olly 00 
33; 126, »879 15,349,648 150,069 ,449 
31 52k 56> 12,658 413 128 , 398 ,872 
13,965,006 5,596,515 Dp aone LO 
TOTAL, LAKE ST.CLAIR 
181,894 ,718 27, 016,848" 552,814 ,209 
210,363,182 28,022,027 674 ,4L0,697 
195, 303,248 2h MOSS ATE 633,930,688 
91,818,860 12,458,510 277,826,769 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron 
4,051,329 433,548 10,148,778 
4,355,506 478 ,820 10,450,650 
3,965 ,083 h62 ,4oh 10,810,047 
1,923,399 360 , 597 12,672 ,263 
Perth 
12,488,388 2,074,575 29,500,131 
13,411,186 1,932,029 29,428,908 
12,751,412 1,632,958 28 ,087 ,177 
7,546,696 965 , 805 17 ,426 , 362 
Waterloo 
84,324,713 45545,416 153,916,275 
89,271,847 4,482,208 166,787 ,275 
81,856,160 4,193,982 168 ,625 , 064 
40,561,607 2,424 653 86,594 ,026 


183 .858,509 
187 ,824 ,724 
169,898 ,123 
79,472,245 


239,613,585 
306 , 542,922 
298 ,059,104 
125, 310,829 


46,512,511 
49,064,206 
4h 199,885 
17,930,270 


286 , 126,096 
355 ,607 ,128 
342,258,989 
143,241,099 


134,342,567 
85,161,170 
82 532275 
Sip fd (23 


134 , 342,567 
85,161,170 
©2532 ,215 
37,738,723 


420,468 , 663 
40,768 ,298 
4Oh 791,264 
180,979,822 


fee Lsore 
7,991,999 
7,498,721 
4 533, 309 


23,612 ,843 
235023,657 
21,350,594 
12,594 453 


169 ,268 ,298 
184,294 ,021 
175,631,260 

80,629,816 


427,008,165 
433,680,844 
412,812,480 
185 ,877 ,702 


550,513,764 
756,836,929 
72h ,814 ,976 
320,870,904 


121,273,639 
135,813,826 
134,172,567 

51,693,449 


671,787,403 
892,650,755 
858,987 ,543 
372,564, 353 


320 5120 et a 

250,580,267 

223,789,560 
98,700,748 


326, 512 any 
250,580,267 
223,789,560 

98,700,748 


1,000,299 ,720 
1,143,231 3022 
1,082,777 ,103 


471,265,101 


18 ,093,998 
18,921,469 
18,771,262 
17 566,169 


55,187,549 
54 , 384 594 
51,070,729 
30,986 , 620 


327,729,989 
355,563,504 
348,450, 306 
169 , 648 4.95 


Year 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING, ONTARIO, 1945, 1952, 1953 and 1954 


Estab- 

lish- 

ments 
No. 


Employ- 
ees 
No. 


8,008 
8,198 
7,897 
7,107 


43,345 
46,638 
4h 558 
40,358 


2,184 
2,338 
2 ,226 
3,098 


191 
207 
180 
298 


4 481 
4,818 
4,701 
4 707 


6,272 
6,563 
6,548 
5,768 


13,128 
13,926 
13,655 
NB oral 


905 
1,042 
1,005 
1,119 


974 
1,085 
Lee 
1,947 


1,879 
2,127 
2,128 
3,066 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Payroll 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity 


Wellington 
ak 243,495 1,699,462 
22,779,493 1,421,544 
20,790,720, L, 376,188 
10,659,752 796,118 
TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER 
125 107 925... 0, (Da;O0L, 
129,818,032 8,314,601 
119, 363,302" |'7 665,621: 
60,691,454 4,547,173 


GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 


Bruce 
4,705,415 290,236 
4 853,472 290,767 
4 450,136 299 ,813 
4,235,910 236,708 

Dufferin 
374, 688 60,412 
406,676 55 196 
337,789 45,755 
314 537 29,614 
Grey 
11,875 ,000— 656,740 
12 , 336,805 614 ,879 
11,320,259 64.3 ,686 
6,369,903 380,026 
Simcoe 
16,579,144 1,005,376 
Lf, 152,809 899 ,927 
16 ,786 ,096 921,848 
8,721,469 466,217 
Total, Blue Water 
33,534,247 2,012,764 
34,749,842 1,860,769 
32,894,280 1,911,102 
16, CFI STO. 92,12 565 
B - Highlands 
“Muskoka 
2,090,158 135,092 
2, 348,162 133,481 
2 ,082 ,297 134,054 
1,446,138 96,642 
Parry Sound 
aye Sy/ 259,497 
2,506,638 Ohh , 327 
2,456,560 262,055 
3,081 493 405,076 
Total, Highlands 
ytOl , 395 394 ,589 
4,854 ,800 377 ,808 
4,538,857 396,109 
4 Set sO3L 501,718 


cont'd) 


Cost at 
Plant of 


Net Value 


Gross 
Value of (2) 


Material Used of Products(1) . Products 


41,767 744 
43,885,199 
41,006,945 
20,511,882 


235 , 332,928 
250,552,032 
248 ,529 ,233 
137 ,204 ,533 


9,782 ,629 
10,929,075 
10,187 ,422 

8,515,109 


14515068 
1,585 , 382 
1,518,979 
1,654 ,583 


16,904 ,029 
18 ,627 ,907 
16,541,646 
10,948 , 356 


33,595,640 
32 4.95 ,666 
34,673,967 
14,906,225 


61,798,266 
63,638,030 
62,922,014 
36,024 ,273 


3,946,744 
4,943,697 
4,271,078 
4 317,697 


9 005 ,953 
5 295 ,787 
5,588,763 
4 464 817 


8,952 ,697 
10,239 , 48h 
9,859,841 
85782 524 


$ 


40,103,034 
38 ,620 , 363 
37 , 648 , 354 
18,557,201 


240,495 ,847 
253,930,040 
ake ,128,929 
116,314,779 


6,911,865 
7,313,248 
6,748 ,690 
7,028,173 


604,551 
641,057 
575,378 
702 ,479 


21,078,849 
19,900 ,063 
18,790,658 
10,603,490 


28,975,618 
28 453,167 
26,831,052 
15,694 ,661 


57,570,883 
56,307 ,535 
pyre) eM i fo) 
34,028 ,803 


3,458 ,487 
3,951,682 
3,949,762 
2,962 435 


6,181,881 
6,390, 384 
6,795,600 
59 TL lot 


9,640, 368 
10, 342 ,066 
10,745 , 362 

8,679,569 


83,570,240 
83,927 ,106 
80,031,486 
39 ,865 ,201 


48h 581,776 
512,796,673 
4.98 , 323,783 
258,066,485 


16 , 984 ,730 
18 533,090 
17 32355925 
15,779,990 


2PTOOROS I 
2 2817635 
2 aheriie 
2, 386,676 


38 ,639 ,618 
39,142 ,8h9 
35,975,990 
21,931,872 


63,576,634 
61,848 ,760 
62 ,426 ,867 
31,067 ,103 


LEU; 381, 913 
121 ,806, 334 
117 ,778 ,894 


71,165,641 


7,540, 323 
9,028 ,860 
8, 354,894 
7,376,774 


11,447 , 331 
11,930,498 
12,646,418 
10,587 ,027 


18,987 ,654 
20,959, 358 
21,001, 312 
17,963,801 


Year 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
19h5 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


1954 
1953 
1952 
1945 


P 


RINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING, ONTARTO, 1945, 1952, 1953 and 1954 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS re 


Employ- 
Ces 


No. 


15,007 
16,053 
153733 
16 ,937 


4,370 
be Gly. 
4 907 
3, 388 


1,905 
1,980 
2,019 
1.170 


W452 
1,327 
ieee 
1,144 


7,727 
(so 
8,180 
5702 


88 
92 
88 
70 


10,484 
10,446 
10,450 

6,628 


10,572 
10,538 
10,538 

6,698 


7,960 
9,648 
8,971 
6,194 


Payroll 


Cost of 
Fuel and 


Cost at 
Plant of 


Net Value 


Gross 
Value of (2) 


Electricity Material Used of Products(1) Products 
$ $ a: 


GEORGIAN BAY (cont'd) 

TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 
38,015,642" 2,407, 353 70,750,963 
39,604,642 2,238,577 73,877,514 
Sotsaetor. 250720 72,781,855 
24,169,450 1,614,283 4 806,787 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 


A - Clay Belt 


Cochrane 
16,239,693 3,208,231 34,584,777 
16,595,347 3,301,375 36,076 ,873 
16,992,083 3,000,644 34,080 ,560 
6,262,822 1,333,736 15,105,405 
Nipissing 
5377, 547 535 ,809 8,786,476 
5,491,926 605 ,085 9,724 ,490 
5,192,516 546,900 9,130,417 
1,560,566 78,922 Ble 1,908 
Timiskaming 
3,666 , 688 306, 043 6,586,524 
2, 9h 124 229 ,929 5 5795 ,650 
2,823,178 220 ,238 5,805 ,766 
1,514 ,437 85 ,810 2,495 ,289 
Total, Clay Belt 
25,283,928 4,050,083 49,957,777 
25,031,397 4,136,389 51,597,013 
255001 alt iil saL Ghote 49,016,743 
9,337,825 1,498,468 21, 358,256 
B - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin 
129,778 17,998 632 , 367 
139,139 20,764 629,783 
122,148 15,960 548 , 946 
56,143 10, 308 296,231 
Sudbury 
40,117,077 16,861,757 113,498,123 
38,767,102 15,915,361 110,291,001 
37,014 5620915 th) 720 102,415,058 
12,313,826 8,822,485 73,856, 363 
Total, Nickel Range 
40,246,855 16,879,755 114,130,490 
38,906,241 15,936,125 110,920,784 
37 236,710 M15, 157,622 102 ,964 , oo}. 
12,369,969 8,832,793 74,152,594 
C - Algoma 
Algoma 
27,791,171 5,454,712 4g 119,009 
34,840,528 7,288,836 69,825 ,281 
31,220,602 o°-'7-23990;,072 72,728 ,267 
12,161,926 3,902,057 31,410,090 


Cf ety eal 
66,649,601 
63,691,140 
h2 708, 372 


48,598,646 
Lh 989,725 
4h ,510,173 
18 448,143 


9,467 ,627 
11,098,634 
9,510,361 
2a S9omue 


eye le eo? Ks! 
5 ,L'72 , 865 
5,596,166 
2,498,858 


63,280 ,086 
61,261 ,22h 
59,616,700 
23,686,576 


258 , 62h 
218 ,419 
2h5 ,722 
napa 


173,095 ,42h 
160,009 , 467 
154,431,153 

12,700,812 


173,354,048 
160 ,227 , 886 
154 ,676 ,875 
12 ,832 ,52h 


48,768,601 
57,670,480 
62,942,875 
23,227,819 


140 , 369,567 
142,765,692 
138 ,780 ,206 
89,129 , 442 


86,391,654 
84 , 367,973 
81,591,377 
34,887 , 284 


18,789,912 
21,428,209 
19,187 ,678 

6,576,059 


12,106, 380 
11,198 , 444 
11,622,170 
9079 ,957 


117 ,287 , 946 
116,994 ,626 
112,401,225 
46,543, 300 


908 ,989 
868 , 966 
810,568 
438,251 


303,455, 304 
286 ,215 ,829 
271,987 ,933 
95 379,660 


304 , 364 ,293 
287 ,084 ,795 
272,798,501 

95,817,911 


103, 342, 322 
134,784 ,597 
143,061,214 
58,539,266 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING, ONTARIO 1945, 1952, 1953 and 1954 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Se Cost of Cost at Gross 
ae Employ - Fuel and Plant of Net Value ee poh 
Year ments ees Payroll Electricity Material Usedof Products (1 oducts 
No. No. $ $ $ 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO (cont'd) 
Total, Algoma 
7 42, 322 
4 Taal: 60 en Ole: 5 454,712 49,119,009 48,768,601 103, 342, 
ass 130 yas 3h. 840,528 7,288 836 69 ,825 ,281 57,670,480 me Del 
1952 126 18,971 31,110,602 7,390,072 72,728 ,267 62,942,875 1 30 debe 
1945 gl 6,194 12,161,926 3,902 ,057 31,410,090 23,227,119 565539 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
1954 575 (26,259 93, 321,954 26,304,550 213,207,276 285,402,735 cere 
1953 621 28,137 98,778,166 27,361,350 232,343,078 279,159,590 92), : oa 
1952 637. 27,689 93,255,089 26,315,476  22h,709,01% 277,236,450 528.72 aa ) 
1945 493-18, 594 33,869,720 14,233,318 126,920,940 59,746,219 200,900,477 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
at 8 8 O43 18 ,485 ,860 47,561,883 
1954 2,037 6,767,797 1,070,960 26 ,005 ytOD , ,0l, 
soe 16 Psi, 7,093,585 1,463,714 30,638,872 17 , 547 ,603 49,650,189 
1952 85 2,070 6,490,983 go4 ,814 30,479,695 17,252,388 48,636,897 
1945 59 SS 2,627 ,907 866 ,821 19, 301,078 6,076,788 26 24h 687 
Rainy River 
1954 48 1,158 4 848 ,051 1,130,487 8,293,760 9,932,004 19,356,798 
1953 53 lia lath be. ei5 896 ,490 8,440,141 10, 358,402 19,695 ,033 
1952 50 1,043 3,888 ,827 812 , 393 8,673,844 9,821,918 19,308,155 
1945 38 933 1,638 ,848 632 ,025 3,171,783 3,170,123 6,973,931 
Thunder Bay : y A om 3 Merete 
1954 217 8 ,2h1 29 ,832 ,205 8, 303,885 3,589,2 e025 143,095, 
1933 235 9,310  +—-32212,759 7,073,807 ~—« 71,787,692 80,883,966 159,745,465 
1952 262, 9, k3h 30,469,736 6,589,891 Ty DHT 99 32 77,062,510 155,200,133 
1945 14h 8 ,837 17,238,139 2,651,510 21,659,583 23,090,153 47,401,246 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
1954 342 11,436 47,448,053 10,505, 352 99,888, 067 99,621,054 210,014,473 
1953 366 12,668 43,827 ,559 9,434,011 110,866,705 108 ,789,971 229 ,090 , 687 
1952 397 12,547 40,849,546 8,307,098 110,701,271 104,136,816 223,145,185 
1945 OL ee 25 21,504 ,894 i. 150, 356 KY 132 bad 32, 337,064 80,619 ,864 
GRAND TOTAL , ONTARIO 
1954 13,178 598,914 1,954,767,388 186,767,220 4,412,536,948 3,933,863,046 8,533,167 ,214 
1953 13,124 634,554 2,017,982,218 186,243,966 4,560,134,562 4,130,126,462 8,876,504,990 
1952 13,172 609,696. 1,844,186,405 173,635,647 4,367,431,403 3,811,106,576 8,372,173,626 
1945 10,873 518,056 882,483,387 95,840,219 2,148,290,603 1,720,938,199 3,965,069,021 
(1) This value is obtained by subtracting from the Gross Value of Products the cost of fuel, 


(2) 


Note: 


electricity and materials used. 


Since 1952, Selling Value of Factory Shipments 


Value of Products figures in a number of industries. 
The Ontario Net Value of Products figure for 1954 is not strictly comparable with that shown 
Net Value is obtained by subtracting the cost of materials, including fuel and 


This latter figure is calculated by adding to 
the Value of Factory Shipments the changesin the inventory of finished products. Inventory 


on page O-5. 


electricity, from the Gross Value of Products. 


data, however, are not available on a county basis. 
obtained by deducting costs of materials directly from Value of Factory Shipments. 


Ontario total is merely the total of all county figures. 


an any basis in 1952 and 1953, the two tables agree for those years. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Geographical 
Distribution, (annual) 1945, 1952-1954. 


data have been obtained instead of Grosg 


Net Value for counties, therefore, was 


The 


As inventory: data were not available 
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Industrial Groups 


Of the 18 industrial groups into which Ontario manufacturing firms are classified, 
the leading one in gross value of products in 1956 was iron and steel products, with a 
total of $1.8 billion. Second, was the transportation equipment group with a gross 
value of $1.7 billion and third, foods and beverages - $1.5 billion. These were the 
only three groups with a gross value of over $1.0 billion and they accounted for 47.5 
per cent of the provincial ‘total of over $10.5 billion. Following these leading 
groups were non-ferrous metal products ($0.9 billion), electrical apparatus and supplies 
(over $0.7 billion), paper products (nearly $0.7 billion) and chemicals and allied 
products, ($0.6 billion). None of the remaining groups had a gross value of products 
of over $0.5 billion. Until 1952, the leading group was foods and beverages. Since 
that year, except in 1954, the lead has seesawed back and forth between iron and steel 
products and transportation equipment. The value of products of the iron and steel 
group doubled between 1948 and 1956. The value of transportation equipment increased 
by 175 per cent while that of the foods and beverages group rose by more than one 
quarter. Non-metallic mineral products were two and one-half times and electrical 
apparatus and supplies two and one-quarter times their respective 1948 values. The 
gross value of the printing and publishing group, non-ferrous metal products, products 
of petroleum and coal and miscellaneous industries all somewhat more than doubled 
between 1948 and 1956. 


Among the industrial groups, the 1956 net value of products was highest in iron and 
steel products - around $0.9 billion, followed by transportation equipment - well over 
$0.6 billion, foods and beverages - under $0.6 billion and non-ferrous metal products 
and electrical apparatus and supplies - less than $0.4 billion each. 


The foods and beverages group contains the largest number of establishments (over 
2,900 in 1956), followed by wood products (2,565), printing, publishing and allied 
industries (1,800) and iron and steel products (over 1,500). The first two of these 
groups were in first and second place, respectively, between 1948 and 1956, though the 
number of food and beverage establishments fell by 401 and the number of wood products 
firms increased by 132 between the two dates. 


As regards employment, iron and steel is by far the leading group , with 117,000 
workers in 1956. Next are transportation equipment with 86,500 employed and foods and 
beverages with about 75,000. The only other group employing more than 40,000 workers 
was electrical apparatus and supplies (about 57,000). There was relatively little 
increase between 1948 and 1956 in the number employed in the iron and steel and foods 
and beverages groups; however, employment in transportation equipment and electrical 
apparatus and supplies increased considerably. 


Wages and salaries paid are highest in the iron and steel products group ($490 
million in 1956), followed by transportation equipment ($350 million), foods and 
beverages ($230 million) and electrical apparatus and supplies ($200 million). There 
were very large increases in all groups between 1948 and 1956, with the greatest 
percentage increase, in the larger groups occurring in transportation equipment - 
about 152 per cent. 


The county and regional data show considerable divergences in the location and 
importance of the industrial groups in the various regions. The foods and beverages 
group is found in every region and in every county except Haliburton; indeed in 1954, 
it ranked within the first four places in order of gross value of products in every 
region except Northeastern Ontario and in five regions - Eastern Ontario, Lake Ontario, 
Lake Erie,Upper Grand River and Georgian Bay - ranked first. Wood products,and printing, 
publishing and allied industries are also to be found in nearly every county. Textile 
and clothing mills are found in most of the regions, but by far the greater number of 
clothing firms are to be found in York County (Metropolitan Region). Knitting mills 
are concentrated in York County, with the Upper Grand River, Lake Erie and Niagara 
Regions, following. Rubber products firms are also heavily concentrated in York 
County, with 16 firms out of the 38 in the Province. The same county is strong in 
leather products establishments, with 114 out of 239. Waterloo County (Upper Grand 
River Region) also has a fairly large number of the latter - 38. The tobacco products 
group is only shown separately in the Metropolitan and Lake St. Clair Region - 3} 
firms each. Although a majority of the paper products firms are to be found in the 
Metropolitan Region, this group is to be found in nearly every region in Southwestern 
Ontario as well as in the two Northern Ontario Regions; it is the most important 
group in the Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario Region. The iron and steel products 
group is concentrated in the Metropolitan and the Niagara Regions which together 
provide more than two-thirds of the group's gross value of products. It is the 
leading group in the Niagara Region and third in the Metropolitan. Transportation 
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equipment is centred in the Metropolitan and Lake St. Clair Regions and is the leading 
group in both of them. The great motor vehicle centres of Oshawa, Oakville and Windsor 
account for the predominance of these two regions. The non- ferrous metal products group 
is concentrated in the Northeastern Ontario, Metropolitan and Niagara Regions, and 
electrical apparatus and supplies and non-metallic minerals in the latter two. Chemicals 
and allied industries are to be found mainly in the Metropoliten, Niagara and Lake St. 
Clair Regions. It should be remembered, when considering the industrial group data ; 
by county and region, that, in order to preserve secrecy, an industrial group may sometimes 
not be shown separately, but is included with the data for "Other Main Groups"; this may 
result in an industrial group which is important in a county's economy, not being shown 
separately in the data for that county. 


Of the gross value of foods and beverages produced in 1954 in Ontario, $583.9 
million (41 per cent) came from establishments in the Metropolitan Region, $136.6 
million. (10 per cent) from the Lake St. Clair Region and $129.0 million (9 per cent ) 
from the Lake Erie Region. Wood products valued at $89.0 million came from the 
Metropolitan Region in 1954 and represented 30 per cent of the Ontario total, while the 
Northeastern Ontario Region accounted for $45.9 million (16 per cent). Of the 1954 
gross value of iron and steel products, $481.4 million (38 per cent) were produced 
in the Niagara Region and $410.5 million (32 per cent) in the Metropolitan Region. 
$646.7 million worth of transportation equipment (52 per cent of the Ontario total) 
came from Metropolitan Region firms and $335.7 million (27 per cent) from the Lake 
St. Clair Region. Non-ferrous metal products valued at $265.5 million (43 per cent 
of the Ontario total) were produced in the Northeastern Ontario Region, $185.9 million 
(30 per cent) in the Niagara Region and $111.8 million (18 per cent) in the Metropolitan 
Region). In electrical apparatus and supplies, out of the Province's 1954 gross value 
of products, $336.9 million (53 per cent) came from the Metropolitan Region. Chemicals 
and allied products are produced mainly in the Metropolitan Region - $237.5 million 
(46 per cent), the Lake St. Clair Region - $101.9 million (20 per cent), and the 
Niagara Region - $88.2 million (17 per cent) 


A breakdown of manufacturing data by industrial groups for Ontario's cities is only 
available for Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor and their metropolitan areas. 1954 data 
(the latest available) for nearly every group in each metropolitan area show considerable 
increases over 1947 (the earliest year for which group data on this basis are available). 
The leading group in the Metropolitan Toronto area is, and has been over the period, 
foods and beverages with a 1954 gross value of $559 million (22 per cent of the Toronto 
area total) followed by iron and steel products (1954 - $383 million, 15 per cent), 
electrical apparatus and supplies (306 million, 12 per cent), chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts ($226 million, 9 per cent) and the printing and publishing industries ($206 million, 
8 per cent). In the Hamilton area, the leading group is iron and steel products (1954 - 
$309 million, 39 per cent of the gross value of vroducts for all Hamilton area industries), 
followed by electrical apparatus and supplies ($84 million, 11 per cent) foods and beverages 
($74 million, 9 per cent) and chemicals ($51 million, 7 per cent). Transportation 
equipment is the Windsor area's leading group, with a 1954 gross value of $301 million, 
62 per cent of the gross value of all industries in the Windsor area. The iron and steel 
products group follows ($65 million, 13 per cent), foods and beverages ranks third ($62 
million,13 per cent) and chemicals, fourth ($20 million, 4 per cent). 


NUMBER OF MANUFACIUKiNG ESTABLISHMENTS, BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, ONTARIO, 1948 - 1956 


ISLS SE" 1Glig 1950) AGS 1s tobe wos an cD 1955 (1) 1956 (1) 


Foods and Beverages 3,310. 3,230" 3,148") (3,080) S003. 12.0200 62 OG, mim sOO meus 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products 25 22 22 20 19 16 18 18 ik 

Rubber Products 31 31 32 37 39 39 38 38 38 
Leather Products 271 265 265 251 2h7 kh 239 2ho ahs 
Textiles 32h 358 a} 375 377 383 384 380 315 
Knitting Mills (2) (2) 2) (2) 137 133 131 130 130 
Clothing(Textiles & Fur) J ON OS0ra 1 Olt ah Olea 8hg 836 816 800 790 
Wood Products 2,433..2,70( 2,569 2,672 2,601 (2 G2Geec. Sfo0 oes] sme leas 
Paper Products 256 255 262 267 263 267 270 270 270 
Printing, Publishing etc. 1,073 1,566. -1,5704 Oe? «1 G0e. SN eTOr. i, 7 aosmr lyme 
Iron and Steel Products 1,197 U201 — 1522) 1, Sk toe 1 eo Odea 1,510 
Transportation Equipment 225 237 27 237 eh hy ahs 250 "250 
Non-ferrous Metal Products 289 300 307 306 307 297 304 310 320 
Electrical Apparatus & Sup. 212 26 250 2h7 261 274 301 320 330 
Non-metallic Mineral Prods. ho 479 487 490 488 502 529 540 550 
Products of Petroleum & Coal 29 Sil 29 30 36 35 35 35 35 
Chemicals & Allied Products 523 530 515 513 538 539 550 560 570 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing hol 455 519 590 652 670 687 689 689 

Total pha as Ea 1 “T3172 13.118 13.178 13.300 13.800” 

(1) Estimate (2) Included with Clothing mereric ot a ig tS 2M Bre Relat Gite 13) Us ilegeeneme ate 


Source: Same as for following tabie. 
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GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCTS IN MANUFACTURING, BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, ONTARIO, 1947-1954 
sie THREE LEADING METROPOLITAN AREAS 


(thousands of dollars) 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Foods & Beverages 325,900 405,593 436,083 480,930 540,606 556,029 536,011 558,546 — 
Tobacco & Tobacco Prods. 2,257 1,529 1,283 hho 453 602 750 664 
Rubber Products 73,341 70,265 58,421 82,077 105,308 95,002 94,194 91,214 
Leather Products 23,247 eh ,792 25,523 25,594 26,144 2k ,280 26,073 23,839 
Textile 43,917 53,783 575773 68 ,4.92 73,977 60,484 65,241 56,978 
Knitting Mills (1) ai (1) (1) (1) 1) i) 20,481 
Clothing LS SF2U SSO TO else, o tee. WONG Slag” 155 99307 71,579... 160,152.) 13h aay 
Wood Products 36,986 42,059 48,823 53,175 58,270 62 ,813 67,731 70, 84h 
Paper Products 66,766 7h 114 78,934. 90,289 106,143 103,839 115,271 118,708 
Printing ,Publishing etc. 94 463. 111,795 +131,536 147,947": 162,276 172,592 191,734 206,228 
Iron & Steel Products 173,045 217,484 248,974 . 261,614. 309,122 359,082 385,942 382,547 ° 
Transportation Equipment 34,242 38 22h 43,333 55,198 68 ,083 74 , 339 82,785 67,599 


Non-ferrous Metal Products 77; 307 93,734 92,943: 104,707 133,565 - 118,895: 116,544 107,248 
Electrical Apparatus & Supp. 143,170 158,841 171,190 203,195 240,343: 257,215 308,714 306,294 
Non-Metallic Mineral Prods. 15,284 © 20,164 2h ,161 26,851 28 446 27,134: 34,009 KT ,749 
Products of Petroleum & Coal 25,008 37,748 35,270 18,211°' 20,513: 24,457 25,068 26,971 
Chemicals & Allied Products 131,835 165,398 167,482 182,485 212,345. 213,953 225,435. 225,761 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing se wilsist 58,845 69,811 69,125 88 ,826 OB /5021#.9.11052835 99 ,895 


Total 1,452,118: 1,727,047 1,849,788: 2,024,852 2,330,356 2,414,797- 2,553,089: 2,546,283 
Hamilton 

Foods & Beverages 46,434 53,256 49, 320 55,859 64,797 68,471 74 135 7h 119: 
Leather Products 202 179 145 1,292 1,516 1,958 2,196 2,014 
Textiles 17,008 22,479 22 , 383 27,895 33,598 31,437 26,546 26,070 
Knitting Mills (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) %\ th Sel 
Clothing 18,047 23,245 21,180 19,835 23,592 24.423 22,672 6,437 
Wood Products 2,263 2,858 2,904 6,895 7,880 7,786 7,968 8,198 
Paper Products 15,742 al annieph 18,241 21,930 25 ,833 25,483 27,491 26,931 
Printing, Publishing, etc, 7,438 9,107 9,576 10,951 12 446 13,174 14,485 15,383 
Iron and Steel Products 259,07, ~ COL, 803." 220,371) 22490 .778 "315,357: "339,505 “332 743" 300,04) 
Transportation Equipment 15,743 27 ,2by. 46,758 40,190 53,836 47,622 57,713 49,925 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products 6,787 7,865 9,609 10,910 14, 354 13,802 12,493 11.5315 
Electrical Apparatus & Supp. 38,979 51,516 65 , 547 78,231 87 ,881 ipl — akong ite 84,475 
Non-Metallic Mineral Prods. i2 , 380 14,204 15,816 19,121 21,355 22,719 21,660 23,877 


Products of Petroleum & Coal 15,755 26 ,467 2h ,908 27 ,836 27 , 632 31,691 40,778 35,785 
Chemicals & Allied Products 26,250 32,689 25,273 30, 390 37,522 h5,14e 46,398 51,045 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 2,674 2,676 3,464 4 229 4 29h 5,374 5 5937 5 845 


Other Major Groups 29,144 30,099 30,773 he 95k 50,129 38,945 51,630 38,749 
Total Hi¥,520 .502,408 566,268 648,296 782,022 811,246 855,617 783,690 
Windsor 
Foods & Beverages 33,467 oO ,222 5, 304 47,057 53, 330 53,220 60,458 62 , by 
Textile Products 6,151 6,611 7,639 7,642 8,637 9,520 12,714 7,192 
Clothing 696 TH 853 913 1,493 Tere 1,794 1,235 
Wood Products 1,793 1,960 ierlene 2,069 3,085 3, 064 3,061 2,082 
Paper Products . 1,204 (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
Printing, Publishing,etc. 3,495 4,089 4,675 5,302 5,788 5,921 6,583 6,624 
Iron & Steel Products 41,539 45,806 51,106 57 ,238 64, 377 76,491 81,083 65 ,235 
Transportation Equipment 257,574. 289,975... 353,111> 4125596 457,001 " "HGR, 389° h78,739 300,863 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products 1, 324 1,496 2,009 2,202 2,633 2,481 Pull 2,357 
Electrical Apparatus & Supp. (2) (2) (2) (2) 1,472 a eT rT 3,264 1,052 
Non-Metallic Mineral Prods. 3,821 4,910 5,662 6,556 ype ess 8, 367 Tiong 10,010 
Chemicals & Allied Products 18,487 19,444 20,619 21,597 24,624 21,479 22 ,875 20,070 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 1,432 lipdont 2,148 2,279 20d 3,398 He72 3,707 
Other Major Groups 629 1,984 Pe tHeMil 3,758 3, 336 3, 350 4 225 1,486 
Total 371,612 418,975 497,734 569,209 635,640 656,773, 693,215 484,157 
(1) Included with the Clothing Group. (2) Included with Other Major Groups. 


Note: Toronto includes Toronto City, New Toronto, Leaside, Weston, Long Branch. Swansea, Mimico, Forest Hill, 
Etobicoke, Scarboro and York, East York and North York Townships. 
Hamilton includes Hamilton City, Burlington, Dundas, Waterdown, Burlington Beach, Stoney Creek and the 
following townships: Barton, Ancaster, Flamborough East, Flamborough West, Nelson and Saltfleet. 
Windsor includes Windsor City,Riverside, La Salle, Ojibway, St. Clair Beach, Tecumseh, and Sandwich East 
and Sandwich West Townships. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, General Review of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, (annual) 
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Leading Industries 


The diversity of Ontario manufactures, as well as the volume, has increased in 
recent years and it now has a greater diversification of manufacturing production than any 
other province. A number of industries which are of great importance to the Canadian 
economy are carried on virtually only in Ontario. These include the manufacture of motor 
vehicles (98.4 per cent in 1954), motor vehicle parts (95.9 per cent), heavy electrical 
machinery (92.8 per cent) and agricultural implements (92.4 per cent). The Province was 
predominant in a variety of other industries, as is shown by its proportion in 1954 of 
Canada's gross value of production for the industry concerned: rubber goods (81.0); 
primary iron and steel(77.2); radio and TV sets and parts(75.3)3;iron castings (67.5); 


fruit and vegetable preparations (65.7); aircraft and parts (65.6); ‘miscellaneous paper 
products (63.8); sheet metal products (59.4); printing and bookbinding (58.4); indus - 
trial machinery (57.8); brass and copper products (56.4); acids, alkalies and salts 
(54.5); miscellaneous electrical apparatus (53.0); paper boxes and bags(52,5);and furniture 
(50.0), Ontario in 1954, also dominated the following smaller industries: machine tools 
(100.0); bicyles and parts(96.9);tobacco processing and packing(95.0); miscellaneous non- 
ferrous metal products(90.0);°soaps gnd washing compounds (89.7 );breakfast foods (88.8); 
fabric automobile accessories(88.6); typewriter supplies(87.2); leather tanneries (87.1); 
wine(87.1); carpets, mats and rugs(85.9); artificial abrasives (84.3); refrigerators, 

vacuum cleaners and appliances(81.6); batteries(81.5); sporting goods (80.2); cordage, rope 
and twine(79.8); household and office machinery(75.8); wool yarn(74.5)3 white metal alloys 
(74.4); toys and games(74.3); scientific and professional equipment(72.8); boilers, tanks 
and plate work(72.0); heating and cooking apparatus(71.9); hardware, tools and cutlery (71.8) 
jewellery and silverware(71.5); animal ofls and fats(69.5); feed mills (67.7); aluminum 
products (58.0); confectionery(55.2); knitted goods(50.5); and hosiery (46.8). 


The 20 leading manufacturing industries accounted for 53.0 per cent of the gross 
value of manufacturing production in the Province in 1954 and 54.6 per cent in 1955. 
The leading industry, the manufacture of motor vehicles, in 1955 made up 9.3 per cent 
(7.7 per cent in 1954) of the gross value of production, 6.3 per cent (5.2 per cent 
in 1954) of earnings and 5.3 per cent (4.5 per cent in 1954) of employees in the 
manufacturing industry of the Province. This industry is concentrated largely in 
Windsor, Oakville and Oshawa. These centres are located in the Lake St. Clair and 
Metropolitan Regions. There are also smaller plants in Hamilton, Fort Willian, 
Tilbury, Brantford, Kitchener, Chatham and Toronto. The manufacture of motor vehicles 
is carried on almost exclusively in Ontario, with this Province accounting for 98.9 
per cent of total value of shipments, 97.3 per cent of earnings in the industry and 
97.2 per cent of the employees in 1955. An increase of $241.4 million during 1955 
brought the gross value of products for that year to $897.0 million, 8.8 per cent 
above the 1953 peak and 36.8 per cent over 1954. The 1956 production is estimated at 
around $1 billion. Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining is the second largest 
industry in Ontario, although only 40.7 per cent of the gross value of products and 
less than two-fifths of employees and earnings for Canada came from this Province in 
1955. The gross value of production in Ontario for 1955 was $492.9 million, 22.3 
per cent higher than in the previous year, while the 1956 total was $550 million. 

The industry is located primarily in Deloro in the Lake Ontario Region, Haley in 
Eastern Ontario, Coniston and Copper Cliff in Northeastern Ontario and Port Colborne 
in the Niagara Region. Five of Ontario's 20 largest manufacturing industries are 
included in the foods and beverages group. Slaughtering and meat packing ranked fifth 
with a 1955 gross value of production of $322.4 million(1956 - $345 million); fruit 
and vegetable preparations was thirteenth, with $157.4 million; butter and cheese, 
fifteenth, with $150.3 million; bread and other bakery products, nineteenth, with 
$123.1 million; and miscellaneous food preparations, twentieth, with $117.5 million. 
Ontario is an important producer of pulp and paper and their products. The gross 
value of products was $401.7 million in 1955 and around $435 million in 1956. In 
1955, this Province produced 23.0 per cent of all Canadian newsprint and one-quarter 
of the wood pulp, as well as nearly two-thirds of the book and writing paper and almost 
half of the paper boards. In 1955, there were 7 pulp mills, 19 pulp and paper mills 
and 15 paper mills operating in Ontario. Ten ot these were located in the Niagara 
Region, 10 in the Lakehead-Northwestern Region, / in each of the Metropolitan and 
Northeastern Ontario Regions, 4 in the Lake Ontario Region and 3 in pPastern Ontario. 


Of Ontario's 10 leading industries in 1954, only four - motor vehicles, slaughtering 
and meat packing, pulp and paper and rubber products ~- were in the top ten in 1924. Motor 
vehicles has led the manufacturing field in all but nine years since 1924 and in seven 
of these years it ranked second. Gross value of production for this industry rose from 
$88.5 million in 1924 to $166.0 million in 1929. A decline followed and a low of $42.8 
million was reached in 1933. As conditions improved, value of production rose to $133.3 
million in 1937. Declines were recorded for the next two years, followed by considerable 
increases to $351.8 million in 1943. Production again declined, due largely to the war- 
time shut down of automobile production and gross value stood at $192.0 million at the 
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end of 1946. An increase of 74.4 per cent during 1947 began a climb which continued 
until 1953, when gross value stood at $824.6 million. A 20.5 per cent decline which 
occurred in 1954 was due, in part. to a sharp decline (75.7 per cent) in exports. Large 
increases during both 1955 and 1956 brought the gross value of products for the 
industry to an all-time high of around $1 billion in 1956. 


The non-ferrous smelting and refining industry, second in 1945 and from 1953 to 
1955, ranked first among Ontario's manufacturing industries in six years. - 1933,1934, and 
1936 to 1939, inclusive, and since 1933 has varied between first and seventh place. 

This industry's growth has been far from constant, as it has had frequent and often 
large fluctuations. Since 1946, however, there has been an almost continuous increase 
in gross value of products (1951 and 1952 were exceptions). The 1956 total of around 
$550 million was the highest level ever reached by the industry. 


Pulp and paper production has generally held third, fourth or fifth place in 
Ontario. In the years 1941 to 1945, however, its position dropped and it ranged 
between seventh and twelfth in rank. Standing at $73.2 million in 1924, gross value 
of products rose to $82.4 million in 1929 and then declined to a low of $41.3 million 
in 1933. This was followed by a rise to $72.9 million in 1937, then a drop of 16.5 
per cent the following year. With only minor set-backs, gross value of products rose 
from $60.9 million at the end of 1938 to $387.0 million in 1951, an increase of 535.1 
per cent over the.13 years, A decline of $44.4 million in 1952 was followed by 
increases in each of the next four years so that for 1956, the gross value of products 
stood at about $435 million. 


There has been little fluctuation in the position of the slaughtering and meat- 
packing industry relative to other industries. Since 1924, it has generally been in 
third, fourth or fifth place. The high point for this industry was reached in 1951 
when its’ gross value of production stood at $355.6 million. It declined for the next 
four years, but recovered somewhat in 1956 to around $345 million. 


The rubber products industry has varied between fifth and eight place in all but 
four years. The year 1956 with gross value of products standing at $285 million, saw 
the highest level reached by the industry to that time. 


The primary iron and steel industry, third in 1955, has been above tenth place 
every year since 1938. Gross value of production in 1955, $412.0 million, was 39.2 
per cent higher’ than in 1954’ and 6.5 per cent higher than the previous peak of 
$386.8 mftllion in 1952. The 1956 gross value of around $530 million shows an increase 
of $118 million over 1955. 


Of all industries, probably the greatest increase has occurred in the manufacture 
of aircraft and parts. From $654,759 in 1936, it increased to $217.6 million in 1944, 
but after falling somewhat in 1945; it experienced a tremendous drop to $5.4 million in 
1946. The rise which began the following year continued to the end of 1953, with the 
largest increases occurring during 1951 and 1952, 137.5 per cent and 124.7 per’) cent, 
respectively. During 1953, an increase of 82.7 per cent brought the gross value to the 
highest point. ever reached for this industry, $233.7 million. In 1955, it stood at 
$230.2 million and in 1956, at around $250 million. 


The petroleum products industry has also increased greatly in importance in recent 
years. Its 1956 gross value was about 20 times the 1924 total of $16.2 million and, 
during the last few years, the value has about doubled. The evergrowing need for gaso~- 
line, with the increase in motor vehicle registration and the greater use of the vehicles, 
has led to the demands which have been met in part from the great oil discoveries made in 
Western Canada during the past decade. This industry was in sixth position in Ontario in 
1954 and in fifth in 1956. 


The gross value of products in the motor vehicle parts industry has advanced with 
the growth of the motor vehicle industry. The 1956 total was close to two and half 
times the 1945 figure and about 20 times the 1924 total of $15.1 million. This industry 
was in seventh position among Ontario's industries in 1956. 


The industry classified as heavy electrical machinery has ranked in tenth position 
in recent yéars. Its 1956 gross value of products was somewhat over $0.2 billion,two and 
three-quarter times the 1945 total of $78.3 million and about 12 times the 1924 total 
of $17.1 million. 


Figures are not available for the individual industries on a county or regional 
basis. 
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(1) 
FORTY LEADING MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CANADA AND ONTARIO, 1954, 1955 
(Ranked According to Ontario's 1954 Gross Value of Products) 
1954 1955 (2) 


Gross Value of Products Gross Value of (lroducts 
en a, et ee SORE Ont, as 
% of ee 
Industries Canada Ontario Rank of Can, Canada Ontario Rank of Can, 
($000's ) ($000's ) (%) ($000's) {($000's) 

Motor Vehicles 666,287 655,663 1 98.4 907,411 897,044 1 98.9 
Non-ferrous Metal Sm. & Ref. gan. s79e hes 152! 92> 4367-1 Lally 716. 492,930) me 40.7 
Pulp and Paper 1,241,558 364,994 3 29.4 1,326,938 401,749 4 30.3 
Slaughtering and Meat Packing 837,508 323,544 4 38.6 809,857 322,403 5 39.8 
Primary Iron and Steel Shorsyalays “ete tones Gy drt 526,318 412,014 3 Tos 
Petroleum Products 909,253 276,000 6 30.4 1,045,000 304,428 6 29.1 
Motor Vehicle Parts 239,108 229,314 7 95.9 POsjekry 272,516=) 4% 96.2 
Aircraft and Parts ah3,0L1. “24 7911" 8 "65.6 352,939 230,188 9 65.2 
Rubber Products 264,185 -214,0k7 9 81.0 322,419 9'262,158° = 8 81.3 
Machinery ,Heavy ,Electrical DOOM 15 lemelOT 528 e1OM O2.0 197,896 180,028 11 91.0 
Radio and TV Sets & Parts Pyke sowie aye hah. alk) Wain 257,519 202,562 10 (Ooy. 
Butter and Cheese 412,205 144,657 12 35.1 430,798 150,333 15 34.9 
Misc. Electrical Apparatus 

and Supplies 267,574. 141,691 13 53.0 324,815 159,665 12 49,2 
Fruit & Vegetable Preparations 215,030 141,284 14 65.7 233,898 157,413 13 67.3 
Sheet Metal Products 238 ,687 | 277385117 215 = 59.4 257,775 152,549 14 59.2 
Machinery, Industrial £33,670) 6135109 916~ 1157.6 248,775 142,045 16 57.1 
Printing and Publishing 256,700) 04123 035007 *he,2 278,406 137,108 17 49.2 
Bread and Other Bakery Prods. 280,208 118,677 18 42.4 292,085 123,127 19 42,2 
Misc. Food Preparations 306,451. 116,575. 19 38.0 3LL, 3425. .117,521 20 BY ici 
Furniture 232,704 116,194 20 49.9 261,585 131,653 18 50.3 
Agricultural Implements 119,006 109,922 21 92.4 
Printing and Bookbinding 186,897 109,204 22 58.4 
Refrigerators, Vacuum 

Cleaners & Appliances 130,402 106,469 23 81.6 
Boxes, Paper 194,243 102,070 2h 52.5 
Flour Mills 232, 363 99,966 25 43.0 
Mise. Paper Products 155,430 99,107 26 63.8 
Castings, Iron 139,905 94,390 27 67.5 
Misc. Chemical Products 201, 340 g4,102 28 46.7 
Railway Rolling Stock 283, 399 89,748 29 31.7 
Brass and Copper Products 157,908 89,041 30 56.4 
Hardware, Tools and Cutlery 118 ,483 85,017 31 71.8 
Breweries 198 , 390 Cues Peso het 
Soaps Washing Compounds and 

Cleansing Preparations 92 ,526 82.9505 338 89.7 
Feeds, Prepared 190,133 79,739 34 41.9 
Acids, Alkalies and Salts 142,002 77,334 35 54.5 
Heating and Cooking Apparatus 102,113 13550 30n waLeo 
Machinery ,Household ,Office,etc. » 95,986 2 gtol "37 ee Caso 
Clothing, Men's, Factory 240,390 (ype sl sone 
Tobacco, Processing 73,307 69,621 39 95.0 
Sawmills 572,186 69,286 4o 12.1 


(1) Since 1952, the basis of collection has been Selling Value of Factory Shipments instead of 
Gross Value of Products. 


(2) Preliminary 


Source: 1954 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Summary for 
Canada, 1954, Table 6, and Province of Ontario, 1954, Table 4. 
1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Preliminary Statement of Manufactures, 1955, Tables 4-5. 
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Type of Ownership 


A breakdown of Ontario manufacturing establishments by type of ownership shows 
that incorporated companies are the most common type tate firms, 46.4 per cent of 
the total, in 1954) followed by individual ownership (1,72 firms ,37.5 per cent) 
and partnerships (1,805 firms, 14.3 per cent); co-operatives trailed with 1.8 per cent. 
The proportion of incorporated companies increased considerably between 1946 (the 
first year for which figures are available) and 1954, rising from 39.3 per cent to 
46.4 per cent. Co-operatives advanced from 1.6 per cent to 1.8 per cent. The number 
of firms owned by individuals declined from Peg) per cent to 37.5 per cent and part- 
nerships, from 16.8 per cent to 14.3 per cent. 


Incorporated companies account for a far greater part of manufacturing 
employment, earnings and gross value than of establishments. In 1954, the corporate 
proportion of employment was 92.5 per cent (558,067 employees) compared with 3.6 
per cent for individual ownership, 2.6 per cent for partnerships and 0.3 per cent for 
co-operatives. The proportion of manufacturing workers employed by incorporated 
companies rose from 89.6 per cent in 1946 to 93.5 per cent in 1954. Of the earnings 
paid by all Ontario manufacturing industries in 1954, 95.6 per cent came from firms 
under corporate ownerships. The gross value of products shown for incorporated companies 
amounted in 1954 to nearly $8.2 billion, 95.9 per cent of the total-of over $8.5 billion. 
Individually-owned establishments comprised 2.1 per cent of the total; partnerships, 
1.5 per cent; and co-operatives, 0.5 per cent. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, BY TYPE OF OWNERSHIP, ONTARIO, 1946 - 1954 


inaividual Incorporated 
Total Ownership Partnerships Companies Co-operatives 
1946 100.0 he .3 16.8 39.3 16 
194-7 100.0 Se LTE AC 40.3 186 
1948 P1OORO berg Mie 3 39.8 1.6 
1949 100.0 41.0 16.6 Fo ORT at 
1950 100.0 40.0 1Eva 41.4 2.5 
1951 100.0 39.1 ache 42.5 Pie} 
1952 100.0 39.0 15.8 K3.1 21 
O58 100.0 38.2 14.9 45.0 1.9 
1954 100.0 37.5 ane 3 164 ihete! 


Note: In the calculation of the percentages given, data pertaining to a number oz frirms in 
the periodical publishing industry, which are unclassifiable by type of ownership,were 
not considered; the percentages therefore refer to the provincial totals minus figures 
for the unclassifiable establishments. In 1954, they numbered 526. 
Source: 1946-1953: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Year Book, 1950-1956. 
1948,1954: D.B.S., General Review of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 1948, 1954. 
————— eee snoustries of Canada 


DISTRIBUTION OF MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT,- BY -F¥PE OF OWNERSHIP ONTARIO, 1946 - 1954 
ia. Ls. LS ee Ee IN ge eet Oe et 


Individual Incorporated 
Total Ownership Partnerships Companies Co-operatives 
1946 100.0 5.9 4.0 89.6 0.5 
1947 100.0 5.5 3.8 90.3 O.4 
1948 100.0 5.2 3.8 90.7 0.3 
1949 100.0 4.9 SeiTi 91.0 0.4 
1950 100.0 5 333 91.8 0.4 
1951 100.0 Lett sal 92.4 0.4 
1952 100.0 4.0 3.0 92.6 ih 
1953 100.0 3.7 BT Or 52 O.4 
1954 100.0 oe 2.6 93.5 0.3 


Note: and Source: As for previous table. 


PRINC1PAL MANUFACTURING STATISTICS , BY TYPE OF OWNERSHIP, ONTARIO, 1954 
Gross Value 


Establishments Employees Earnings of Products 
No. No. $ $ 
Individual ownership 4,742 21,658 45,103,907 177,113, 304 
Partnerships 1,805 15,254 35,798, 392 129,878,996 
Incorporated companies 5,872 558,067 1,865 ,286,575 8,165,509 ,086 
Co-operatives 238 2, LOF, By Ue), 3173 42,974,263 
Not classifiable 526 1,828 3,456,141 17,691,565 
Total 13,78 598,914 1,954,767, 388 8,533,167 ,214 


Source: D.B.S., General Review of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 1Y54, p.43. 
peel ees —— ee ee nuracturing Industries of Canada 


1923 
1926 
1929 
1933 
1936 
1939 
1942 
19hh 
1945 
1949 
1950 
1951. 
1952 
Liss: 
1954 


Source: 1923-1939 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
1942-194 
1950-1954 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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Size of Manufacturing Establishments 


The size of a manufacturing establishment is generally measured in either of two 


ways: 
however ,have their limitations. 


according to gross value of products or number of employees. Both methods, 


The former measure has to be adjusted for changes in 


the price level and as between industries - it makes those in which the cost of raw 


materials is relatively high appear to operate on a larger scale. 


The second method 


does not allow for differences in capital equipment at different times or in various 
industries, and the increased use of machinery in an industry may result in an increase 
in production concurrent with a decrease in the number of employees. 


differences between 1923 and 1954. 


Data on the size of firms based on gross value of products show significant 
By 1954, the number of small firms was some- 


what less than during the 1920's while, on the other hand, the number of larger 


firms was greater. 
$25,000 numbered 5,279, 


In 1923, establishments with a gross value of products of under 
55 per cent of all Ontario manufacturing firms, while in 


1954 firms of this size numbered 4,523 and comprised 34 per cent of the Ontario total. 
In the earlier year, there were 240 establishments (2.5 per cent of the total) producing 
goods with a gross value of $1 million or over, while by 1954, there were 1,240. With 
the Second World War, the number of smaller units fell somewhat, while the number of 


larger firms increased considerably - to 696° by 1944. 


The number of smaller firms 


increased once more in the post-war period, but never reached the 1939 total. Of course, 
many of them had increased their production sufficiently ‘to be in a higher group.: The 
number of $1 million and over plants increased considerably during the post-war period. 


When we consider the size of establishments as measured by number of employees, 


we find a tripling in the number of the largest size firms over the 30-year period. 
In 1923, 63 firms (0.7 per cent of the total) employed 500 or more persons, while in 


1954, 182 firms (1.4 per cent) employed this number. 


The number fell during the early 


and middle thirties, but doubled with the coming of the Second World War. The proportion 
that the very small firms - those employing under 5 persons - formed of the total 
declined considerably between 1923 and 1954, falling from 54 per cent to 38 per cent. 


MANUFACTURING FIRMS, GROUPED BY GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCTS, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS 1923-1954 


Under $10,000 $25,000 $50,000 $100,000 $200,000 $500,000 $1,000,000 $5,000,000 
Total $10,000 -$24,999 -$49,999 -$99,999 -$199,999 -$499,999 -$999,999 -$4,999,999 and over _ 
9,549 5,279 133% © “15027 Aes 648 28h 203 37 
(100 ) (55.3) (14.0) (10.7) (7.7) (6.8) (3.0) (2.1) (0.4) 
9,457 4,912 1,377 1,034 to) 697 303 2h3 41 
(100) (51.9) (14.6) (10.9) (9.0) (7.4) (3.2) (2.6) (0.4) 
9,910 5 137 LyB5S 15067 837 787 353 328 4g 
(100) (51.8) (13.6) (10.8) (8.5) (7.9) (3.6) (3.3) (0.5) 
opyant 6,262 1,140 889 583 77 193 151 16 
(100) (64.5) CE) (9.1) (6.0) (4.9) (230) (G6) (0.2) 
9,753 5 ,637 1,247 1,006 709 618 27k 228 3 
(100) (57.8) (12,6)* (2.0.3) (7-3) (6.3) (2.8) (2.3) (0.4) 
9, 82h 5 428 deeve) 1,031 care 67 331 256 3 
(100) (55.3) (13.1). (20.5) (7-9) (6.8) (3.4) (2.6) (0.4) 
aoe gilil 4 834 Lou see 1,028 899 LO . 508 123 
ee he ve coe (9.6) (8.4) (4.1) QBna) (12.2) 
, ? 1,997 1,43 1,134 hh 
(100) (41.3) (14.8) (13.4) (16-6) foe (4.2) pee any 
10,873 4,381 1,625 1,482 1,182 1,044 482 560 LLy 
(100) (40.3) (24.9) (13.6) (10.9) (9.6) (4.4) (5.2) (1.1) 
12,951 4 856 1,848 nee 1,501 1,369 694 761 205 
(100) (37.5) (Ee 5013.2) (11.6) (10.6) (5-38 (5.9) (1.6) 
12,809 4 856 1,778 1,670 1,391 1,371 737 782 22h 
(100) (37.9) (13.9) (13.0) (10.9) (10.7) (5.8) (6.1) (1.7) 
13,025 4 ,680 1,789 1,758 1,461 144g 734 882 272 
100) (35.9) (1950) 0° (13.5) (11.2) (11.2) (5.7) (6.8) (2.1) 
Dae 4,708 yea 1,752 1,487 1,492 7192 901 269 
100) (35.8) G35 0 5.413.333 (21.3) (11.3) (6.0) (6.8) (2.0) 
13,114 2,435 2,006 PYRE 9 5ThOK) B¥Y, SNOn A NSE Cee 959 291 
se rie ine G8) 23.308. BCL °) (11.7) (6.2) (Tes) (2.2) 
, , 205 79 1,701 1,547 1,566 803 963 277 
(100) (18.7) (15.6) Rseey e.g) (yaa) (11.9) (6.1) (753% (2.1) 


Canada Year Book, 1925, 1929, 


9 - Memo from Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
General Review of the Manufacturing Industries of 


Canada, 1950-1954. 


Total 1,500 Total 500+ 
Under 5-(1) 15- 50- 100- 200- up to 500- 800- 1,000- & % of(3) Not 
Total 5 1s 49(2) 99 199 499 499 799 999 1,499 _over No- Employ. Classifiable 
1923 9,549 5,128 2,345 1,015 513 296 189 9,486 63 
(100) (53. 7) (24.5) (10.6) (5.4) (3.1) (2.0) (99.3) (0.7) 
1926 ae Moire oe9 O57 | 517) B56. 21TL. 9,377 80 
100) (50.2) (26. nas : PB) ikreo 2) 0.8 
1929 = 9,910 rae : veoh ee 6323 ©55) 332 37533 8 
100 48.2) (27.2) (11.4) (6.0 2.4 eh 0. 
1933 kee ee (21,2) ( 9 (6°23 ie (25 (9924) ( 2) 
(100) (53.5) (27-3) (9.5) ee (2.9) (1.5) (99.5) (0.5) 
1936 9,753 4,819.2,809 996 509 341 209 9,683 70 
(1.00) (49. (28, 8) ao B) (5.2)(3.5) (2.2) (99-3) (0.7) 
1942 10,250 4,442 2,460 1,787 661 ‘422 323 10,095 155 39.9 
(100) (43.3)(2h.o) (17.4) (6. 5) 1) (3.2) 18.3) (1.5) 
BONO2 | TO V7 LL s0(0- 2,00) | 161s” 675, hey 335 °10,52/ 85 . 31 29 39 184 46.7 
(100) (43.6)(24.3) (16.9) (6.4) (4.0) (3-1) (98.3) (0.8) (0.3) (0.3) (0.3) (2.7) 
1944 10,731 4,308 2,779 1,966 707 53 327 10,539 2. 30 25 yh 191 47.3 
(100) (40.4 (25.9) (18-3) (6.6)(4.2). (3.1) (98.2) (0:9) (0.3) (0.2) ~ (0.4) 1.8) 
1945 10,869 4,233 2,839 2,058 751 486 327 10,694 84 2k 31 36 175 40.5 
(100) (39. a)(26.1) (18.9) (6.9) (4.5) (3-0) (98.4) (08) (0.2) (0.3) (0.3) 1.6) 
UOhON 412-951. (5,237 3,403 2,300) 053 Sho: 1364 22,777. 88:21... 32 34 174 37.3 
(100) (ho. i.) (26. 3) (38.4) -(6.6) (4.2) - (2.8) (98.7) (007) (0.1)) (6.2) (0.3) > (2.3) 
1950 12,809 908 3, hs 2,389 83 534 374 12,393 25 36 30 175 3764 2h1 
(100) (38. 3) (26.2) (18.6) (6.5) (4.2) (269) (96.7) (0.7)(0.2) (0.3) (0.2) (1.4 (1.9) 
1952 13,025 4,965.3,432 2,42 838 528 396 12,587 88 33 29 35 185 39.6 253 
(100) (38.1) (26.4). (18.6) (601) (NOL) GyO)- (96.6) (0.7) (0.2) 022) ~ (0.3) © (2.4) (2.0) 
G52) 113 j17e. 4,908 3,80h- S483 (866. 532. 370: 125723 3.523 28 46 190 41.0 259 
(100) (37.9)(26.4) (18.9) (6.6) (4.0) (2.8) (96.6) (0.7)(0.2) (0.2) (0.3) (1.4) (2.0) 
1953): 13,124 west 3,459 2,460 892 552 392 12,679 1 26 3 46 194 41.1 2hi 
(100) (37.5)(26.4) (18.8) (6.8) (4.2) (3.0) (96.7) (0.7)(0.2) (0.2) (0.4) (1.5) (1.8) 
1954. 13,178 4,973 3,499 2,468 889 549 378 12,756 94 28 28 32 182 39.2 240 
(200) (37. 7) (26. 6) (18. 1) (637) w 33 (2.9) (96.8) (0.7)(0.2) (0.2) (0.3) (1.4) (1.8) 
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MANUFACTURING FIRMS, GROUPED BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, ONTARIO, SELECTED YEARS, 1923-1954 


1) Number of firms with 5-20 employees, for 1923, 1926 and 1¢29. 
Number of firms with 21-50 employees, for 1923, 1926 and 1929. 
Provincial percentage of number of employees accounted for ‘by these establishments. 


Source; 1923- 1936 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Year Book, 1925, 1929, 1932, 1936, 1939. 


1941-1945 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Summa 
Report (annual)1941, 1942, 19h, 1945. 


1949-1954 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, General Review of the Manufacturing Industries 
of Canada (annual), 1949-1954, 
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CONSTRUCTION 
General Review 


The $2.4 billion forecast of construction work being performed in Qntario in 1957 is 
$0.2 billion above the 1956 total of $2.2 billion. Employees are estimated at nearly 227,000 - 
18,000 above 1956 - and wages and salaries at $826 million, $66 million higher than in 1956. 


The Ontario total for 1957 represents nearly 36 per cent of value for all Canada. Ontario 
has been the leading province in value of construction work performed since records first 
became available in 1934. 

The value of new construction in 1957 is estimated at nearly $2.0 billion, 83 per cent of 
the total, and repair construction at $41] million. In most years since 1947, new construction 
has accounted for around four-fifths of construction work carried on in the Province. 


Building construction accounts for the greater part of all construction work done. In 

recent years, its proportion has been around two-thirds, but, for 1957, it will be about three- 
fifths, or over $1.4 billion. Engineering construction in 1957 is estimated at nearly $1.0 
billion. Residential construction comprises the largest single type - over $0.6 billion (26 

per cent of the total) in 1957, followed by commercial ($280 million, 12 per cent) and industrial 
$264 million, 11 per cent). The most important engineering type is the roads and highways group 
$220 million, 9 per cent). The greatest increases for 1957 in the engineering groups came in 
electric power construction - $45 million higher than in 1956 and gas and oil - $116 million higher. 


Total contract awards in Ontario in 1957 amounted to over $1.4 billion, an increase of $0.1 
billion, 1O0per cent, over 1955 and 94 times the 1945 amount of $152 million. Contracts in the 
residential sector have led since 1952; in 1957, they amounted to $578 million. 

The total value of building permits issued in 1956 in Ontario centres containing three- 
quarters of the provincial population amounted to $810 million, about double the 1950 total of 
$434 million. The value of residential building permits in 1956 amounted to $455 million. 
Permits issued in the Metropolitan Region amounted to $399 million - 49 per cent of the total - 
in 1956 and in the Eastern Ontario Region to $106 million - 13 per cent. 


Factory plans approved in the 1956-57 fiscal year numbered 2,013, for an estimated value 
of $188 million. This is nearly six times the 1945-46 value. Manufacturing accounts for a 
greater value of plans than any of the other industries. 


The annual construction estimates made for Canada and the Provinces are based mainly on 
data collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in the same surveys from which are obtained 
the figures in the forecast of public and private investment. The latter report gives infor- 
mation on both construction and machinery and equipment expenditures, while the construction 
survey deals with construction only but in much more detail. Estimates are given on 70 
different types of construction, such as factories, office buildings, retail and wholesale 
stores, schools, electric power plants, highways and so on. The value of construction work 
includes work done by the labour forces of industrial concerns, institutions, governments and 
individuals, as well as that done by general, trade and sub-contractors. This figure includes 
all the costs incurred, directly and indirectly, by the firm paying for the erection of a new 
structure, including legal,architectural and engineering fees along with the payments made to 
the contractor for his costs, covering salaries and wages paid, cost of materials used, and 
miscellaneous costs, such as insurance, fuel, office expenses and taxes, plus net PLROLLe te ONY. 


Construction statistics since 1951 have been based largely on information received from the 
firms and individuals paying for the work done. Most of the data on the value of construction 
by type of structure is the result of two separate surveys: the capital expenditures survey, 
which obtains information from business firms, institutions and government-owned enterprises, 
and the construction survey of government departments, which provides much of the remainder. Of 
the total value of construction shown for the most recent year, 81 per cent was obtained from 
direct surveys of business firms, etc., while the remainder was estimated. To approximate full 
coverage in an industry group, reported data were inflated to allow for non-reporting firms. In 
manufacturing, the reported expenditures were expanded by multiplying the known construction 
expenditures by a factor obtained by dividing the total value of production in 1954 of all the 
firms in each industry by the corresponding 1954 total for the firms reporting in the 1957 survey. 
In the utilities, trade, finance,and institutional and commercial services sectors, the same 
principle was followed. In some industries, such as agriculture, in which direct survey methods 
can not be used, independent estimates are made. Residential construction estimates are prepared 
by the Central Mortage and Housing Corporation. 


New construction comprises all new work put in place, additions and major renovations, con- 
versions and alterations ,where either a structural change takes place or the life of the structure 
is extended. Repair expenditure includes minor renovations and alterations. As far as possible, 
snow removal, flushing and sanding of streets and general day-to-day maintenance, such as char 
services, are excluded. 


Data on the values of contracts awarded,building permits issued and factory plans approved 
are obtained, in the first place, from private and government sources and give an indication of 
construction work intended in the immediate future. 
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Comparison of Construction Work in Ontario and the Rest of Canada 
Sc et ee ee eee, VES NEEDED Ves 


The forecast of nearly $2.4 billion for construction work in Ontario in 1957 
represents 35.€ per cent of the Canadian total. Following this Province in value of 
work performed is Quebec, $1.6 billion (23.4 per cent); British Columbia and the 
Territories, $0.9 billion (13.4 per cent) and Alberta, $0.7 billion (10.6 per cent). 
Ontario has been the leading province in value of construction work performed since 
records first became available in 1934. In recent years, the proportion has been around 
35 per cent of the Canadian total, slightly lower than in the war and post-war years. 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK PERFORMED(? )CANADA AND PROVINCES , 1934-1957 

Year Canada, Atlantic Proy Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskat'n Alberta B.C 

{$000 's ) ($000's) ($000's) ($000's) ($000's) ($000's) ($000's) ($000's) 
1934 No. 186,199(3) 15,366 40,363 90,840 5,973 6,503 ~—« 7,093 -~S=s«9, 186 
% (100) (8.3) (21.7) (48.8) (3.2) (3-5) (3.8) (4.9) 


1935 No. 215,549 26, 836 58,310 90,849 10,474 5,06L . 1051834 hs ,ea0 
(100) (12.5) (27.1) (42.3). Geog) (2.3) (lease) (6.4) 
1936 No. 258,00 28,233 67,902, 108,260 12,928 8,315 9,612 22,790 
ne, (100) (ILO )e 002663) 9) (4S Oh« 520)e 0 103.2)u 55. Qa Thae poten 
1937 No. 351,874 38,492 101,461 148,352 12,475 8,437 11,199 31,458 
(100) (10.9) (28.8) (42.2) (3.6) (205) 7) 43.2) (8.9) 
1938 No. 353,223 34,345 100,830 151,436 14,248 £15020. 13,1679 2Otrry 
$ (100) (9.7) (28.6) (42.9) (4.0) (3.1) (3.7) (8.0) 
1939 No. 373,204 36,725 118,530 144,830 1h,8h9 13,429 17,856 26,985 
(100) (9.8) (31.8) (38.8) (4.0) (3-6) (4.8) (7.2) 
1940 No. 474,123 45,788 127,439 192,304 25,233 21,244 27,350 34,765 
% (100) (9.6) (26.9) (40.6) (5.3) (4.5) (5-8) (7-3) 
1941 No. 639,751 | 53,643 181,860 261,239 29,609 20,669 35,296 57,435 
% (100) (8.4): (28.4) (40.9) (6) (3.2) (5.5) (9.03 
1942 No. 635,650 69,923 205,401 . 217,828 . 22,092 15,603, 33,390 [Fuses 
@ (100) (12-0) (32.3) (34.3) (3.5) (2.5) (S22). (11.8) 
1943 No. 572,427 54,319 159,876 216,716 20,191 11,128 25,142 85,055 
h (100) R93), ATT 3729) 3 59M 29) Du ive Saaheaia 
1944 No. 449,838 45,452 131,064 165,395 19,357 12,423. 27,569 48,578 
(100) (10.1) (29.1) (36.8) (4.3) (2.8) (621). Goce) 
1945 No. 543,580 45,576 150,166 216,545 28,383 17,482 32, Olsen aS 415 
(100) (SRY (27,6) © *39.9) 9 (5.3) 0 (bye? async 
1946 No. 868,661 71,001 225,582 347,617. 43,463 aR OT A MEE 573 100 148 
% (100) (8.2) (26.0) (40.0) (5.0) (3.4) “(829)” ads) 
1947 Saati ees a 501,651 61,254  o,008 67,651 148 81k 
9 26. ; y. F 1 
1948 No.1,665,561 130,521 oe ae es ee rorele Lourie 
(100) GB) 1 (25-3) Gaso) * *Gise) (auey Mae eine an 
1949 No.2, 220,775 185,432. 553,232 907,43) 117,515. 73,960 150 592 232 610 
(100) 8.3)" _(es.9)  (ho.9) 7 2a 5-3) MOG Bye ao 
a ee 193, 980 SCa861 1,105,503 54,731 119,378 255,558. 290,997 
TA 22,2 ho. a7 i ¢ 
1951 Sarr pages aay ee aoe —o ge oe 
ae ahs 36.8 ae 6 : 
1952 “er Per Es eee Aye Se. nee a nee Bree) 
7.0 Dea) Le iif f 1 “(ie 
1953 Sioa ee rapa Meee: Bestel a pene phrase 
7.1 eh.2) °° (3h : 1 
1954 ce Cee Leo a 699,764 tN ppc Oa Ramer ae 
i. ab. 36.0) oi (6.2) ; 
1955 No.5,310,629.  391,095.1, 306,593 1 eS a ine ae pen) (9.5) 
(100) (7-4) (24.6) ” (35.2) 8) (s ee ae 
1956 hero elas 1,530,279 2,194-020 310,905 364° 08> et Serre 
6.4 (23.9 ih. : ; i 3 
1957 yeaa 413,587 1,570,843 See Aoi = eae ae nce! 
MOEN, (23) 0, (5.8) 15.5): , (6.44 (10.6) (13.4) 


(1) Total of new and repair construction work. (2) Includes y ; 
work, ukon and Northwes 
(3) Imcludes $10,855,161 which is not segregated by province. OE ea ae 


Note: Where figures did not add on account of i 

to make the provincial data add to Ai tn Wi ie ae ee 

Newfoundland figures are included from 1949 on. ; 

As, prior to 1951, the figures were based on information s 

Abele aba work and, since that year, on data received 

ida oe the Sete eten for the years 1934-1950, inclusive, are not as complet 
€refore not strictly comparable with, the data for the follow: : dicas 

Canadian figures for 1947-1950 are as follows: 1947 - $2,016 mili sibes eee 

million, 1949 - $2,856 million and 1950 - $3,132 million. mit ccc FS 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statisti 
Stics, Construction in Canada (annual), 1934-1956. 
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Summary of Ontario's Construction Indus try 


The 1956 value of construction work performed in Ontario, which amounted to nearly 
$2.2 billion (preliminary) was $0.3 billion higher than in 1955 and 10 times the 1945 
total of $0.2 billion, 15 times the $145 million of 1939 and about 24 times the 1934 
figure of under $91 million. Construction intentions for 1957 are $2.4 billion; this is 
$0.2 billion above 1956. (It should, of course, be remembered that the figures for 
earlier years are not strictly comparable with.the data for the years after1951, when 
construction statistics began to be collected from the firms for which the construction 
work was performed ). 


The cost of the materials used in the industry in 1956 was nearly $1.1 billion. ‘This 


was $157 million above the 1955 total of $899. million, more than nine times the 1945 
figure of $112 million. 1957 costs are estimated at close to $1.2 billion. 


In 1956, an average of 209,000 workers were employed in construction work - 21,116 
more than in the previous year. The 1956 average was four times the. 1945 total of 55,000 
and nearly two and a half times the 1934 number of 90,000.It is estimated that 227,000 full- 
time workers will be employed in 1957. (The average number Of employees is obtained 
by dividing by 12 the total number of workers on payroll during the last pay period each 
month; allowance is made for non-reporting firms and for working owners and partners). 


Workers in the rrovince's construction industry in 1956 earned $760 million, $109 
million more than in the previous year, eight times the 1945 total, 13 times the 1939 
amount and 14 times as much as in 1934. 1957 salaries and wages are estimated at $826 million. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, ONTARIO, 1934-1957 
Si ee te ee ee 


Average Number Salaries Cost of Value (1): 
Year of Employees & Wages Materials Used of Work Performed 
No. $000's $000's §000's 

1934 90,483 53,564 33,537 90 ,840 
1935 59,412 46,010 40,200 90,849 
1936 54,660 46,693 52 ,872 ‘ 108 ,260 
1937 57 ,859 59,868 76,850 148 , 352 

- 1938 58,110 61,865 78,399 151,436 
1939 52 , 338 56,917 76,294 144 ,830 
1940 58 ,205 70,967 113,646 -. 192 330% 
1941 68 ,226 93,829 153,067 261,239 
192 57,144 86 ,855 119 , 387 217 , 828 
1943 51,998 88 ,225 104,661 216,716 
194k, 42,901 72,680 65 (Om. 165 , 395 
1945 54 , 807 93,067 112, 344 216,545 
1946 76,870 138 , 664 184,351 34-7 , 617 
1947 96,575 191,477 257 ,098 7 WSOTO5y 
1948 ~ 112,000 254,929 337,406 682 4.66 
1949 142,915 330,152 467 ,658 907 434 
1950 152,177 377 , 684 910,252 1,105 ,503 
1951 158,552 HUG , 164 700,794 1,349,407 
1952 157 , 666 491, 32h 778,800 1,458 ,283 
1953 173,932 569,627 TH 621 155975331 
1954 183,134 611,897 792 , 362 1,699,764 
1955 187,914 650,722 898 , 727 1,869 , 335 
1956 (prel) 209 ,030 759,958 1,055,248” 2,194 ,020 
1957 (intentions )226,793 825 ,813 15.155 ,520 2,398,677 


(1) Total of new and repair construction 
Note: Figures for 1951 ana on are not strictly comparable witn those for earlier years. 
From 1951 on, employee figures represent an estimate of the number of persons, including 
working owners and partners, working full time throughout the year; the total number 
working at any given time may, of course, be above or below the average 
Source: 1934-1938 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Report on the Construction Industry 
in Canada, (annual) 1935 - 1939. 
1939 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Construction Industry in Canada, 
1950, Tables 8, 12; (employees; 1940, Table 43). 
1940-1947 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Report on the Construction Industry 
in Canada, (annual), 1940-1947, Table 43. ; 
1948 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Construction Industry in Canada, 
1948, Table 1. CS Sey ae eet are 
1949 ,1950 ~ Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Construction Industry in Canada, 
1950, Tatles 2)*11, 27. sel. ta 
1951 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Construction in Canada, 1953-1955, 7.5. 
1952 - Ibid, 1954-1956, Table 5. 1953-1957 - Ibid, 1955-1957, Table 5. 
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New and Repair Construction 


An enormous increase has occurred over the last two decades in the value of both 
new and repair construction work performed, although the advance in new work ge cae 
at a much greater rate than with repair construction. The 1957 new pean je on se 
will be over 16 times the 1945 amount of $121.8 million and 33 times the si total o 
$60.3 million. Repair work in 1957 will be four and a third times the $94.7 million 
value of 1945 and 133 times the 1934 figure of $30.6 million. 


In 1957, out of a total value of construction of nearly $2.4 billion, somewhat 
under $2.0 billion, 82.8 per cent, will be new construction and $0.4 billion, 17.2 
per cent, repair work. In most years since 1947, new construction has accounted for 
around four-fifths of the total value of construction work performed in Ontario. In © 
the late war years, new construction work accounted for about 55 per cent of the total, 
while in the earlier war years and in the pre-war years, the proportion varied from 
between two-thirds to close to three-quarters of the total. 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION, NEW, REPATR AND TOTAL, ONTARIO, 1934-1957 
? , , 


Total New Repair 
% of % of 
Year Amount Amount Total Amount Total 
($000's ) ($000's ) (4) ($000's ) (4) 
1934 90 ,840 60,271 66.3 30,569 Sai 
1935 90,849 60,801 66.9 30,048 eseal 
1936 108 ,260 73,638 68.0 34,622 32.0 
1937 148 , 352 103,494 69.8 4,858 30.2 
1938 151,436 103,117 68.1 48,319 31.9 
1939 14h ,830 98,244 67.8 46,586 Bene 
1940 192, 304 138,920 ERP 53, 304 27.8 
1941: 261 ,239 192 ,536 ep 68 ,703. 2633 
19h2 217,828 esieo  ° Oed 65,040 29.9 
1943 216,716 151,574 69.9 65,142 30.1 
1944 165 , 395 90,228 54.6 75,167 45 4 
1945 216,545 121 ,836 Bens Qh, 709 43.7 
1946 347 ,617 220,712 63.5 126,905 ess6e5 
1947 501,651 397 ,875 T9=3 103,776 20.7 
1948 682 ,466 560 , 49) 62 121,972 aby AC) 
19k9 907 , 434 718 413 79.2 "189,021 20.8 
1950 15205 ,,503 898 ,207 81.2 207 ,296 18.8 
1951 1,349,407 1,022 ;625 Too 326,782 eh .2 
"1952 1,458 ,283 1,136,976 78.0 321, 307 22.0 
1953 NEES 7 Rotel 1,268 ,140 79.4 329,191 20.6 
1954 1,699,764 1,317 , 329 Tt 362 435 22.5 
1955 1,869, 335 1,488 ,099 79.6 381,236 20.4 
1956(prel) 2,194,020 1,794,835: 81.8 399 ,185 18.2 
1957intent) 2,398,677 1,987 ,290: 82.8 411, 387 17.2 
Notes 


New construction comprises all new work put in place, additions ana major 
renovations, conversions and alterations, where either a structural change 
takes place or the life of the structure is extended. 


Repair construction includes minor renovations and alterations. As far as 
possible, snow removal, flushing and sanding of streets and general day-to- 
day maintenance, such as char services, are excluded. 


Figures for 1951 and on are not strictly comparable with those for earlier years. 


Source: 1934-1938 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Report on the Construction Industry 
in Canada, (annual) 1935-1939. 
1939 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Construction Industry of Canada, 
1950, Table 12. 
1940 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Report on the Construction Industry 
- in Canada, 1941, Table 43. Se haa aede > Ln es ae 
1941,1942 - Ibid, 1949, Table 9. 
1943-1950 - Ibid, 1950, Tables 8, 9, 12. 
1951 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
1952 - Ibid, 1952-1954, Table 21. 
1953 - Ibid, 1953-1955, Table 2h. 
1954 - Ibid, 1954-1956, Table 2h. 
1955-1957 - Ibid, 1955-1957, Table 2. 


Construction in Canada, 1951-1953,T.19. 
et uct ron in Canada, : 
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Types of Construction Work 
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Building construction accounts for the greater part of total construction work. 
performed. In recent years, this type of construction has accounted for as high as 
two-thirds of total construction work, and engineering construction for the other 
third. Taking only new construction work, the proportion of building construction 
has been even higher - ranging from around (Oy tO. Sperscent of ‘the total. ~Inv1957, 
however, the construction forecast indicates that engineering will be of more 
importance than in recent years. The 1957 forecast figures on the total (new and 
repair) building construction work amount to over $1.4 billion, 59 per: cent of the 
total, and on engineering construction, to nearly $1.0 billion, 41 per cent. 


A further breakdown of construction by type of structure shows that residential 
construction forms the largest single group,with a total value in 1957 amounting to 
nearly $614 million - 26 per cent of all construction work and 43 per cent of building 
construction. Residential building has formed the largest group since 1951 at least 
and in 1951 and 1954 to 1956 was about as large or larger than all types of 
engineering construction put together. Either the industrial buildings group or 
commercial buildings has usually stood in second place, with the other one in third 
place. For 1957, total industrial construction stood at $264 million, one-ninth of 
all construction in the Province, while new industrial construction amounted to $214 
million. Total commercial construction in 1957 came to $280 million, more than one- 
ninth of the provincial total, while new commercial work amounted to $245 million. 

The fourth most important group in recent years was road, highway and aerodrome 
construction. The 1957 total for this type is expected to reach $220 million. Electric 
power construction - $217 million in 1957 - and gas and oil - $167 million - show the 
greatest gains in the engineering group over 1956 - increases amounting to $45 million 
and $116 million, respectively. 


VALUE OF NEW AND TOTAL CONSTRUCTION WORK, BY PRINCIPAL TYPES, ONTARTO, 1953 - 1957 
a ey NL ADL 


(thousands of dollars) 


1953 1954 
1951 1952 ee ed LO eas 1 gy 
New Total New Total Newasqgaghatels yoi lewels (Botelies ) 


Building Construction 715,907 913,512 731,871' 910,728 869,339 1,057,077° 962,427 1,168,274 


Residential 33, 300 09,800 8,900 399,900 474,300 484;900 574,800 
Industrial togee ees 6 cB to6 Lay 152,923 200,209 143,501 190,365 
Commercial 111,846 1h6'753 95,530 122,086 168,963 196,506 183,255 214,974 
Institutional 78,336 91,079 94,264 105,895 98,804. 109,803 115,683 127,048 
Other 46,330 70,216 78,269 105,426 48,749 76,259 35,088 61,087 
Engineering Construction 306,718 435 ,895 405,105 BT 555 398,801 540,254 354,902 531,490 
Marine 6,287 8, 329 9,680 14,103 9,669)" 13, 130- i 600c. MaTe 256 
Road, Highway, etc. 73,191: 109,779 113,154 162,433 OT eo Ole “Ss 10,200 as aa nor 
Water and Sewage 20,428 28,348 ho 410 47,716 45 823 52,266 48 597 Di SDeT 
Dams and Irrigation 2,403 3,174 3,575 4 460 2,620 3,538 4,034 pease 
Electric Power 133,204 150,302 126 ,863 140, 368 124,274 141,917 112,667 127,879 
Railway,Telephone, etc. 25,664 76,348 28,268. 80,974 33,535 86,799 36,007 94,583 
Gas and Oil 8,080 9, 338 46,555 51,435 39,835. lis) 568" * Bok Go7* sok 335 
Other 37,4621 50,277 34,600 46,066 55,120 66,224 iy pile 50,496 
Total 1,022 ,625 1,349,407 1,136,976 1,458,283 1,268,140 1,597,331 1,317,329 1,699,764 
1955 ; _1956 1957 
New Total ..._—'\New |G Total % - New. - $- Total, % 
Building Construction 1,112,815 1,326,420 1,235,410 68.8 1,457,934 66.5°1187,174 59.7 1,421,294 59.3 
- Residential 605,900 700,400 601,600 33.5 699,200 31.9 506,700 25.5 614,400 25.6 
Industrfal a 37,665 ccr1S2 923 wre29, 26Qqm2.8 200,622 12.8 213 7h0 10.8 263,708 11.0 
Commercial 175,719 210,127 196,182 10.9 228,870 10.4 245,268 12.3 279,855 11.7 
Institutional ° W42,241 158,194 143,072, 8.0 159,123 7.3 172,969 8.7 188,770 7.9 
Other PEPOGOMS Fete, TTS.E 65,2904 376° 90,176? 4.1: UB hoy BW” gh 56h 3. 
Engineering Construction 375,284 542,915 559,425 31.2 736,086 33.5 800,116 40.3 977,383 40.7 
Marine tessee 173039 21 kab eke 255680" 1.250 N99,063 2:0" 43,333" 1.8 
Road, Highway, etc. 108 673 1 168,584. 138,015) Ts7 195,383 8.9 1543403 «7.8 219,864 9.2 
Water and Sewage 50,580. 57,723. 67,716 3.8 76,199. 3.5. 100,884 5.1 109,885 4.6 
Dams and Irrigation 4 735 5 ,656 T4556 On4 8,465 oO. 9,19: 4. 941 059EE 0.4 
Electric Power 87,380 104,730 151,467 8.4 171,192 7.8 195,444 9.8 216,599 9.0 
Railway, Telephone, etc. 54,956 114,077 73,37 re: bel. 38.006 6.43 62,910% 3.2: «1275939. oko 
Gas and Oil 16,132 25,469 2,929 2.4.  51,uhh (2.3.4 158;259 8.0 166,970 6.9 
Other 39 ,287 48 ,837 56 OtOr 3e2 68,989 31 79,759 4.0 92,616 3.9 
Total 1,488,099 1,869,335 1,794,835 100.0 2,194,020 100.0 1,987,290 100.0 2,398,677 100.0 
Source: 1951 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Construction in Canada, 1951-1953, Table 2h. 
1952 - Ibid, 1952-1954, Table 2k. 1953 - Ibid, 1953-1955, Table 2h. 


1954 - Ibid, 1954-1956, Table 24. 1955-1957 - Ibid, 1955-1957, Table 2h. 
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1951 
Total Building Construction 913,512 
Residential 408,900 
Dwellings,single, double, duplexes & 
apartments 408 ,900 
Industrial 196,564 . 
Factories, plants, workshops, food y 
canneries 175,103 
Mine & mine mill buildings IER 2S 
Railway stations, offices, roadway 
buildings 5,297 
Railway shops, engine houses, water & 
fuel stations 3,927 
Commercial 146,753 
Warehouses, storehouses, refrigerated 
storage etc. 33,049 
Grain elevators 423 
Hotels, clubs, restaurants, cafeterias, 
tourist cabins 8,891 
Office buildings og le. 
Stores, retail & wholesale 36,428 
Garages & service stations 10,784 
Theatres, arenas, amusement & 
recreational buildings 3,230 
Laundries & dry cleaning establishments 836 
Institutional 91,079 
Schools & other educational buildings 41 414 
Churches & other religious buildings 9,221 
Hospitals, sanatoria, clinics, 
first-aid stations, etc. 25 ,866 
Other institutional buildings 14,578 
Other Building Construction 70,216 
Farm buildings (excluding dwellings) 35,586 


Broadcasting, radio & television, relay 

& booster stations, telephone exchanges 4745 
Aeroplane hangers 205i) 
Passenger terminals, bus, boat or air 
Armouries, barracks, drill halls, etc. RT GWG 
Bunkhouses, dormitories, camp cookeries, 


bush depots & camps 9,039 
Other building construction dr O72 
Total Engineering Construction 435 ,895 
“Marine Construction 8, 329 
Docks, wharves, piers, breakwaters 5,402 
Retaining walls, embankments, 
riprapping 558 
Canals & waterways 438 


Dredging & pile driving ay, Oa 
Dyke construction = 
Logging booms ae 
Other marine construction 260 


Road, Highway & Aerodrome Construction 109,779 
Hard surfaced or paved streets, highways, 


parking lots, etc. 51,954 
Gravel or stone streets, highways, roads, 
parking lots, etc. 20,636 


Dirt, clay or other streets, roads, 

parking lots, etc., (logging roads: 

if applicable) 764 
Grading, scraping, oiling, filling 17,166 


ahaa Saat cece At Oe 
1952-1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
(thousands of dollars) 
910,728 1,507,077 1,168,27% 1, 326,420 1,457,935 1 4o1,29h 
378,900 474,300 574,800 700,400 699,200 614,400 
378,900 474,300 574,800 700,400 699,200 614,400 - 
198,421 200,209 199,365 182,923 280,622 263,708 
179,617 182,361 167,238 156,536 204,904 198,730: 
8,839 9, 385 14,071 17,267 60,678 51,693 
5 ,203 4,708 5 236 5 , 386 9,599 8,516 
4,762 BYT55 3,820 3,734 5 441 4 769 
122,086 196,506 214,974 210,127. 228,870 279,855 
29,869 50,685 = 27,546 31,400 28,922 ~——-39,, 307 
144g =—-1, 162 3,481 at, 372 1,430 952 
8, 330 7,420 9/997 > - 1B, Bopeniegeyg 33 33,279 
33,055 62,623 19,354 62,847 77 047 97,036 
32,681 60,678 79,301 77,211 = 64 093 71,139 
11,458 9,604 13,400 16,773 22,691 23,098 
4 737 3,244 5 5 360 T3259.” iene 14,677 
507 1,090 p39 483 633 EMT 
105,895 109,803 127,048. 158,194 159 129. 188 Fe 
50,844 54,034 65,893 77,653 86,209 95 ,960 
T 216m [205 367 11,986 16,595 12,601 15,012 
31,1263 (30,471 37,670 45,070 45,200 53,639 
16,109 8,931 11,499 18,876 15,113 2h ,159 
105,426 76,259 61,087 74,776 90,119 74 561 
40,256 39,088 39,919 +41, 376 43,250 4h 702 
20,937 9,485 55529 8,037 25,972 9,586 
8,485 9,750 2,900 1,843 2,451 2,538 
193 192 272 344 205 212 
215133 10;,520 8,523. 15,612 7,941 8,728 
7,644 = 4,170 2,329 #507 5508 5,894 
178 3,054 1,615 ZO 4,768 2,901 
547,555 540,254 531,400 542,015 | 736,086 977,383 
14,103 13,130 215 250+..17,,839 25 ,638 43,333 
6,259 8,821 7,368 5 446 6,284 6,616 
627 937 355 hoo 2,024 610 
2,153 895 1,403 1,460 1,690 19531. 
3,274 areal 10,852 8,299 8,740 27,120 
hig 3 117 - 879 1,959 
288 558 hok 505 680 519 
1,083 14k5 661 LA OF; 5, 341 4,912 
162,433 130,812 144,491 168,58) 195, 383 219,864 
68,931 62,979 71,566 100,692 106,102 120, 360 
27,377 31,783 = 2h,250 hg 1h T3431. 77,535 
1,834 2,430 4 ke h 
917 6,273 Digs SO 
BfoH5 15,598 "35,3151 | aa 2/48) 3,076 


ONTARIO, 1951-1957 


VALUE OF TOTAL (NEW AND REPAIR ) CONSTRUCTION WORK, BY TYPE OF STRUCTURE, 
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VALUE OF TOTAL,(NEW AND REPAIR ) CONSTRUCTION, WORK, BY TYPE OF STRUCTURE, ONTARTO, 1951-1957 


1951 HOSS yen 953 1954 1995 mp 1957 
Road, Highway, Aerodrome Construction (cont'd) (thousands of dollars) 
Sidewalks, paths 4 & 6,528 4, , 184 5,021 
Aerodromes, landing fields, runways, 1038 716 scl : aoe e : 
tarmac 6,417 7,719 5,208. 2,420. 4 643 2,023. 8,722 
Sundry 8,784 2,251 6,88) . z 3 7 
- Waterworks & Sewage Systems 28, 348 47,716 52,266 57,527 57,723 76,199 109,885 
file drains, drainage ditches, 
storm sewers 4 333 5,328 5,914 Tei G pt 9,713 Sate 5,345 
Water mains, hydrants and services 9,229 19,273 23,275 20,911 19,246 Tess 305753 
Sewage systems & connections 14 069 19 ,4h2 20,67]. os ;109 24 ,099 37,844 62,834 
Pumping stations, water 3,172 1,783 1,194 3,078 10,510 9,067 
Water storage tanks ay 501 617 1,943 1,587 1,100 886 
Dams _and Irrigation 3,174 4 460 3,538 5,032 5,656 Hos, 10,197 
Dams & reservoirs 2,060 3,407 1,602 3,095 3,676 6,398 8,026 
Irrigation & land reclamation projects 1,114 1,053 1,936 1,937 1,980 Se OGY)" 2515 k 
Electric Power Construction 150, 302 140,368 141,917 127,879 104,730 171,192 216,599 


Electric power generating plants, 
including water Conveying and 


controlling structures 148,355 139,308 140,307 
Electric transformer stations 


61,067 43,756 89,175 118,513 


Power transmission and distribution 8,673 92437 puete? acre 
lines, trolley wires 56, 160 49,065 99,240 69,467 
Street lighting 1,947 1,060 1,610 1,979 2,472 sakes | O30 
Railway, Telephone & Telegraph ; 0,794 86 583 114,077 Ue swale Chg CES) 
Railway tracks & roadbed aa 19,65 Bone 577051 67 ,860 86,665 68,159 
Signals % interlockers > 201 3,215 306 3,180 2,860 3,619 3,698 
Telegraph & telephone lines, : ? c : : 
underground & marine cables 2h , 084 28,105 31,454 = 34,352 43,357 48,492 46,082 
Gas & Oil Facilities: 9, 338 51,435 45 568 30 ,232 25 , 469 51,444 166,970 
Gas mains & services ~ x 1,129 2 136 5,641 LL oes 3 15 ,098 
Pumping stations, oil yee oa BD 865 1; 043 377 928 1,281 
Pumping stations, gas +8 ) 60 163 4.85 298 = 20 
Oil storage tanks 2,435) 75340 3,732 2,268 2,997 4,973 10,960 
Gas storage tanks ‘ WOR O17 2,903 1,267 731 1, 364 1,361 
Oil pipe lines 790 19,633 7,947 945 692 2, 368 10, 341 
Ges pipe lines 5 , 329 2,688 2,737 9,175 2,595 1,919 85,847 
Oil wells 168 2 50 331 92 51 hog 501 
Ges wells ) 1,089 1,447 1,835 1,151 912 Giz 
Oil refinery-processing units 606 17,038 8h a33 «10,969 10,920 26,838 40,649 
Natural gas cleaning plants - 38 201 14 16 = = 


Other Eneineering Construction 
, Bridges, trestles, culverts, overpasses, 
viaducts 


50,277 46,066 66,22h 50,496 48 , 837 68,989 92,616 
23,173 Di bs7 ye, Bhg 2,174 29,107 38,010 48,265 


Tunnels & subways 13,72 2h.908 5,176 368 LOLs 2,663 
Incinerators 357, 3 ae me cies 1,460 384 LLG 1,367 
Park systems, landscaping, sodding, etc. 4 507 2,942 2,485 3,466 1,979 1,427 1, 386 
Swimming pools, tennis courts, outdoor ‘ ; 3 : 
recreation facilities ps 2.19] 394 214 205 
Mine shafts & other below surface 1,576 ae ‘ 
workings 5,148 3,092 5,009 7,894 8,696 18,988 28, 346 
Fences, snowsheds, signs, guard rails 2,677 3,875 5,683. 6,082 9» 309 9,911 5, TH1 
+ Other engineering construction 1,049 5,038 3,080 3,056 2,600 2,980 4 563 
TOTAL VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION 1,349,407 1,458,283 1,597,331 1,699,764 1,869,335 2,194,020 2,398,677 


Note: 1956 figures are preliminary and 1957 data are intentions. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Construction in Canada, 1951-1953 to 1955-1957. 


Contract Awards 


Total contract awards in Ontario in 1956 amounted to over $1.4 billion, an increase 
of $0.1 billion, 10 per cent, over 1955 and $0.5 billion, 52 per cent over 1954. The 
1956 total is nearly 334 times that of 199,94 times. the 1945 amount of $152 million, 17 
times the 1939 figure of $83 million and 13 times the 1920: total of $108 million. A_ 
breakdown of contracts by sector shows that the residential one has led since ake yer a setsje— 
dential contracts in 1956 amounted to $578 million, several million dollars more than 
in 1955; this type of contract accounted for over 40 per cent of the total awarded in 
1956. Contracts for business purposes) at $351 million,formed 25 per cent of the 1956 
total and were 15 per cent higher than in 1955. Industrial contracts, at $213 million, 
were 48 per cent above 1955, andengineering, at $285 million, were $10 million more. In 
1956, these two types accounted:for 15 and 20 per cent, respectively, of the total. 


The value of contracts awarded is an estimate of construction work intended to be 
done and, therefore, actually in sight in the near future. As these figures, during any 
year, are related to those of construction work actually performed only in so far as 
the intended work is completed in that year, they cannot be expected to agree with the 
value of construction work shown for the same year. The reasons are that large contracts, 
or contracts undertaken late in the year, will extend into a period longer than one year 
and, as well, work contracted for towards the end of any one year is often not begun 
until the next year. The contracts awarded figures, thus, supplement the construction 
work performed data and are valuable as showing, each year, work immediately contemplated. 
ALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED, BY SECTOR ONTARIO, 1918 - 1956 


VALUE OF coNnsTRucTION Cleo ._.OM},— OT 


Year Total Residential Business Industrial Engineering 
$ $ $ $ 

1918 33, 385 ,200 T , 315,800 10,424 ,800 11,233,600 4,411,000 
1919 87 , 356,800 30,776, 300 2h ,855 ,600 24 ,201 ,600 T 523, 300 
1920 108 ,120,800 30,201,000 33,780,100 31,140,500 12,999,200 
1921 113,855,000 4h 565,200 37,057 , 000 6,210, 300 26,022 ,500 
1922 166 , 628 ,000 60,718,000 39,610,100 10,244 ,600 56,055, 300 
1923 156,151,800 55,878,600 34,904 ,100 10,667 ,900 54,701,200 
1924 136,041,400 43,090,500 27 , 706,000 7,016,500 58 ,228 ,400 
1925 121 ,248 ,100 47,532,600 32,579,800 3,754,700 37 , 381,000: 
1926 141,929,400 52,084 ,100 36 ,808,,200 21,126,900 29,910,200 
1927 196,159,000 57,580,800 81, 328,100 11,922,500 45 , 327,600 
1928 188 , 351,700 64,628 ,600 58,700,200 25,109,800 39,913,100. 
1929 215,773,100 59,211,000 82,949,000 28 ,2h7 ,200 45 , 365,900 
1930 175,459,600 4h 427 , 000 52,636,400 12,787 ,400 65 ,608 ,800 
1931 125 ,452, 300 39,274 , 300 28,819,400 6 ,836, 300 50,522,300 
1932 49,291,800 14,143,200 16,925 ,600 1,871,000 16, 352,000 
1933 42,573,400 12,653,800 9,716,100 4,699,700 15,503,800 
1934 63, 358, 300 17,578 ,600 15,795 ,600 4,305 ,200 25,678,900 
1935 70,872 ,800 20,646,500 20, 340,800 3,645 ,000 26,240,500 
1936 72 , 393, 300 23,760 ,000 17,727 ,200 7,207 ,400 23 ,698 ,700 
1937 97,777,400 28 ,081 ,500 26,638,600 17 ,932 ,600 25 ,124 ,700 
1938 73,070,100 28 , 314,900 25.,,947 ,800 7,060,700 11,746,700 
1939 82 ,605 ,500 34,681 ,900 21,850,200 15 5328, 100 10,749,700 
1940 146 ,806 , 100 32 ,985 ,200 34,188 ,500 55,055,500 24,576,900 
1941 145,598,600 AL 299,900 30 ,273, 300 47,694 ,800 23, 330,600 
1942 108 ,679 , 500 40,080,400 28 ,657 ,000 32,120,200 7,821,900 
1943 83,025 , 300 33,583,900 16,413,000 13,752,700 19,275,700 
1944 111,741,800 43,657,000 21, 346,600 32,430,900 14, 307 , 300 
1945 151,856,000 73,868 ,000 25 ;421 ,800 32,718,600 19 ,847 ,600 
1946 252,787,400 89, 315,100 72,110,600 46,966,100 4h , 395,600 
1947 258 ,709 , 300 TT 351, 300 87 ,808 ,600 39,990,800 53,558,600 
1948 350,612, 300 142,039,100 111,637 ,900 38,017,100 58,918,200 
1949 421,098 ,900 192,159,200 102 ,627 ,400 32,416,900 93,895 ,400 
1950 597,161,900 233,617,200 157,347,000 64,891,800 141,305,900 
1951 1,017 ,426 ,900 215,932,500 206,461,500 233,472, 300 361 560,600 
1952 732,768,100 226 ,780 ,100 204 , 306 , 400 119,546,900 182,134,700 
1953 849 ,812 ,400 328 , 600,100 231,449,700 140,028 ,200 149,674,400 
1954 939,746,400 hig 822,400 276,294 , 700 75, 300,800 138,328,500 
1955 1, 300 ,287 , 700 575,556,900 305,515,200 144 , 341,800 274,873,800 
1956 1,427 ,821,, 300 578,170,100 351,401,600 213,497,400 284 752,200 
Note: 


"Residential" includes apartments and residences."Business"covers churches ubli 
garages, hospitals, hotels and clubs, office and public buildings dchaokd ae : 
Saar SO ee manufacturing ppamarmben 21 aie) OS ee 
come st DORiLon cae ek mincetiatcuas eee 

Source: 1918-1947 - Hugh C. MacLean Publications Ltd., Building Reporter fi1 

1948-1950 - Hugh C. MacLean Publications Ltd., Building Reporter inane 1951 

1951-1953 - Ibid, January, 1954. 1954-1956-Ibid ,MacLean arate es oe 


Value of Building Permits Issued 
ets SB uER 


The total value of building permits issued in 1956 in Ontario centres containing 
about three-quarters of the provincial population amounted to $810 million, a figure 
approaching double the 1950 total of $434 million. The value each year during this 
period has been higher than in the previous year. The greatest increase occurred for 
1953, when the total rose to $670 million, $168 million above 1952. The value of 
residential building permits issued in 1956, amounting to $455 million, was somewhat 
lower than in 1955 but wasnearly double the 1950 total of $240 million. Industrial permits. 
at $101 million, in 1956 were $22 million above 1955 and stood at nearly tnree times 
the 1950 total of $37 million. The $120 million value of commercial permits in 1956 
was $3 million higher than in 1955 and $17 million above the 1950 value of $103 
million. Institutional and government permits amounting to $128 million in 1956 were 
$31 million above the 1955 value of $96 million and stood at more than two and a half 
times the 1950 total of $49 million. The "Other" group in 1956 stood at $6 million, half 
as large again as in 1950. In 1956, the residential group formed 56 per cent of the 
total; industrial, 13 per cent; commercial, 15 per cent; and institutional and govern- 
ment, 16 per cent. The residential proportion is approximately the same as in 1950, 
while the industrial and institutional and government groups comprise somewhat higher 
proportions. The commercial group is 9 per cent lower. 


The Metropolitan Region accounts for a larger value and proportion of the building 
permits issued in the Province than any other area- in 1956,$399 million, 49 per cent 
of the Ontario total. Second comes the Eastern Cntario Region, with a 1956 value of 
$106 million, 13 per cent. The Niagara Region came third with nearly 12 per cent and 
a value of $96 million. The proportions that the various regions formed of the provincial 
totals remained relatively unchanged between 1951 and 1956. The changing proportions 
formed by each construction group in the various regions roughly parallel the variations 
in Ontario as a whole, though there are numerous exceptions. For example, residential 
permits were up slightly in half the regions in 1956, though there was a slight decline 
in the Province as a whole. The proportion formed by the commercial group is somewhat 
higher in 1956 than in 1951 in a number of regions, though for the Province as a whole, 
there was a decline of 9 per cent in commercial permits. 


Building permits are required in many Ontario municipalities before construction or 
alteration work of any kind can be undertaken. Information on building permits , as for 
contract award figures, can thus be used to appraise intended construction work expected 
to be done in the near future. Building permit data serve a further purpose. As they 
are the only construction figures available on a regional and municipal basis, they can 
be used as an indication of the construction activity being undertaken in the regions. 
As the information on building permits is supplied by the issuing municipalities, it 
varies from municipality to municipality with the terms of each individual by-law, with 
the methods of estimating the value of construction for permit-issuing puposes and with 
the diligence with which the terms of the by-law are applied. 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED, ONTARTO 1951-1956 
Ak a To a eI 


Institutional 
Total Residential Industrial Commercial & Governmental Other 
(thousands of dollars ) 
1950 No. 433,773 240 ,222 36,899 103,484 49,025 4143 
% (100) (55.4) (8.5) (23.9) (11.3) (0.9) 
1951 No. 43,892 225,560 81,545 (Re 61,468 2,547 
% (100) (50.8) (18.4) (16.4) (13.8) (0.6) 
1952. No. 502,077 284 ,618 69,594 82,605 61,260 4 ,000 
% (100) (56.7) (13.9) (16.4) (12.2) (0.8) 
1953 No. 669,775 374,857 111,940 95,877 82 ,288 4,813 
% (100) (56.0) re, 7.) (14.3) (1249) (0.7) 
1954 No. 729 , 938 hoe 430 93, 388 86,902 100 ,767 6,449 
% (100) (60.6) (12.8) (a9) (1336) (0.9) 
1955 No. 800,593 499,303 79,078 117 ,139 96 425 8,648 
% (100) (62.4) (9.9) (14.6) (12.0) Ge 
1956 No. 810,025 454,873 100,998 120,350 127 ,691 bolas 
i (100) (56.1) (1235) (14.9) (15.8) (0.7) 


Note: See Note to following table. 


Source: 1950: From monthly data supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
1951-1956: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Building Permits, 1951-1956, p. xi 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1951 
1952 
Ee) 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1951 
1952 
ODS 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED, ONTARIO, 1951-1956 


Total 


50,640 
(100) 
51,540 
100) 
68,110 
(100) 
90 , O07 
(100) 
106,019 
(100) 
105 ,607 
(100) 


9ap03 
(100) 
19,007 
(100) 
15 , 396 
(100) 
16 ,987 
(100) 
17,508 
(100) 
15,464 
(100) 


215,245 
(100) 
240,117 
(100) 
344,590 
(100) 
394,248 
(100) 
406,649 
(100) 
398 , 932 
(100) 


64 , 359 
(100) 
73,321 
(100) 
89 455 
(100) 
85,561 
(100) 
95,941 
(100) 
96 ,439 
(100) 


EASTERN ONTARTO REGION 


21,854 
(43.2) 
28,046 
(54.4) 
37,528 
(55.1) 
48,099 
(53.5) 
58,724 
(55.4) 
53,185 
(50.4) 


(55.7) 


METROPOLITAN REGION 


115,925 
(53.9) 
139,185 
(57-9) 
190 ,036 
(571) 
Boo, cay 
(64.7) 
265 ,596 
(65.3) 
243,848 
(61.1) 


NIAGARA REGION 


32 , 346 
(50.3) 
49,103 
(67.0) 
56,265 
(62.9) 
30,337 
(58.8) 
63,901 
(66.6) 
55,969 
(58.0) 


REGIONS 


1,159 
(1251) 
ieee 
(38.4) 
2,069 
(13.4) 
1,542 
(9.1) 
1,586 
(9.0) 
2,071 
(13.4) 


43, 380 
(20.1) 
36,417 
(15.2) 
63,217 
(18.3) 
52,147 
(1 3'52)) 
40,889 
‘alo 
43,537 
(10.9) 


IAG 
(24.1) 


9,809 


Institutional 
Residential Industrial Commercial & Governmenta 


(thousands of dollars 


Other 


1951 
1952 


1953> 


1954 
1955 
1956 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
19D 
1956 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED, ONTARIO 1951-1956 
a IN 


Total 


21,667 
(100) 
23, 306 
(100) 
20,474 
(100) 
26,077 
(100) 
29,852 
(100) 
32, 345 
(100) 


35,976 
(100) 
30,021 
(100) 
45 523 
(100) 
43,665 
(100) 
46,704 
(100) 
NT, Tod 
(100) 


16,563 
(100) 
26 ,669 
(100) 
37 ,926 
(100) 
33,723 
(100) 
34,603 
100) 
38 ,803 
(100) 


6,587 
(100) 
7,358 
(100) 
9,664 
(100) 
10,815 
(100) 
10,718 
(100) 
uses 
(100) 


Residential Industrial Commercial & Governmental 


9,031 
(CoeKe) 
10,740 
(46.1) 
12 ,589 
(61.5) 
13, 82h 
(53.0) 
16,682 
(55.9) 
14,760 
(45.6) 


LAKE ST. CLATR REGION 
eae 


17,341 
(48.2) 
16,935 
(56.4) 
22 582 
(49.6) 
20, 320 
(46.6) 
28 ,406 
(60.8) 
25 , 302 
(53.0) 


REGIONS 


Institutional 


thousands of dollars) 


LAKE ERIE REGION 


2, 362 
(10.9) 
3,212 
(13.8) 
3,189 
(15,.6.) 
ahien 
(10.6) 
2,228 
(7-5) 
5,059 
(15.6) 


11,282 
(31.4) 
4 yah 
(14.7) 


3,040 
(14.0) 


UPPER GRAND RIVER REGION 
SS a a a ee 


10, 344 
(62.4) 
135795 
(Fy) 
21,467 
(56.6) 
euyolt 
(63.8) 
22 511 
(6551) 
19,782 
(51.0) 


GEORGIAN BAY REGION’ 
pie eae ol NaN 


- 1,818 
(11.0) 
2,397 
(9.0) 
9,503 
(2551) 
4 239 
(12/6) 
3,269 
(9.4) 
T ,623 
(19.6) 
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Other 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1951 
1952 
1923 
1954 
1955 
1956 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED, ONTARIO, 1951-1956 
REGIONS 


Institutional 
Total Residential Industrial Commercial & Governmental Other 


(thousands of dollars 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO REGION 


No. 16,092 9,076 398 2,243 4,359 16 
% (100) (56.4) (2.5) (13-9) (27-1) (0.1) 
No. 22,580 12 ,853 892 5 ,580 3,240 oy) 
% (100) (56.9) (4.0) (24.7) (14.3) (0.1) 
No. 26, 370 16,421 1,798 B753 5 390 8 
% (100) (62.3) (6.8) (10.5) (20.4) (1) 
No. eu Balen 12951 1,702 2,507 4,368 53 
$ (100) (59-3) (8.0) (11.8) (20.6) (0.3) 
No. 34,518 18,168 ee iva 5, 08h 8,759 36 
4 (100) (52.6) (7.2) (14.7) (25.4) (0.1) 
No. 39,44 19,169 5,506 7,002 7,412 315 
% (100) (48.6) (14.0) (17.8) (18.8) (0.8) 

LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO REGION 
No. 7,217 2,265 911 1,059 2,964 18 
% (100) (31.4) (12.6) (14.7) (41.1) (0.2) 
No. 8,156 4, 302 1,160 1,982 694 18 
% (100) (52.8) (14.2) (24.3) (8.5) (0.2) 
No. 12 ,266 5,878 3,261 1,412 Os 12 
% (100) (47.9) (26.6) (11.5) (13.9) (0.1) 
No. 8,492 5,174 664 1,413 1206 25 
% (100) (60.9) (7.8) (16.7) (14.3) (0.3) 
No. 18,093 7,587 IT) 3,889 3,408 34 
% (100) (41.9) (17.6) (21.5) (18.8) (0.2) 
“No. 20,167 7,084 7,979 2,010 3,088 6 
% (100) (35:1) (39.6) (10.0) (15.3) (1) 


(1) Less than 0.1 per cent. 


Note: 


The survey covers about 223 municipalities. 

These figures are compiled from data supplied by the issuing municipalities and, 
therefore, vary from municipality to municipality with the terms of each individual 
by-law, with the methods of estimating the value of construction for permit-issuing 
purposes and with the diligence with which the terms of the by-law are applied. 
Information is not available on the permits allowed to lapse without the work for 
which the permit was issued being completed. 

In 1951, 71.6 per cent of the population of Ontario: lived in municipalities covered 
by the building permits survey and, in 1956, 74.4 per cent, while in 1951, 90.6 per 
cent of Ontario's urban residents lived in municipalities reporting. 

The figures include both new and repair construction. 

Industrial building includes permits issued for structures normally used in the 
following industries: agriculture, forestry, fishing, mining, manufacturing, 


‘construction, transportation, storage, communications and public utilities. 


Factories are the most common structure. 
Commercial building includes building permits issued for structures that fall within 
the following industries: trade, finance, insurance, real estate and recreation, 
business and personal service. 

Institutional and Government includes expenditures by community, public and government 
services. 

Other includes structures not classified elsewhere. Permits are issued for some 
engineering structures, such as broadcasting towers, oil refineries, oil tanks, 
swimming pools, and road construction, but the incidence of these structures being 
covered by a building permit has been relatively rare. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Building Permits, 1951-1956, p. 72 


P-13 


Factory Plans Approved 


Under the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act of the Province of Ontario, drawings 
and specifications of a proposed building or alterations to an existing building that 
is intended for use as a factory, or is more than two storeys in height and is intended 
for use as a shop, bake shop, restaurant or office building must be submitted for approval 
to the Chief Inspector of the Factory Inspection Branch of the Department of Labour, 
along with an estimate of the cost of the building or alterations. The Chief Inspector 
makes an estimate of the cost of the proposed building or alterations and informs the 
applicant of the estimated cost approved by him. After the provincial fees are paid, 
the drawings and specifications, if they comply with the requirements of the Act, are 
certified; the construction of the building or alterations may then be proceeded with 
in accordance with the drawings andspecifications as approved. The number and value 
of plans approved thus gives another indication of construction activity as regards 
industrial and some types of commercial buildings intended in the near future. 


In the 1956-57 fiscal year, 2,013 factory plans, for an estimated value of $188 
million, were approved. This compares with 1,843 plans and an estimated value of $120 
million for the previous fiscal year. ‘The 1956-57 value is nearly six times the 1945- 
46 total of $33.2 million. 


The manufacturing industry accounts for a greater number and value of plans than 
any of the other industries covered. In recent years, the proportion accounted for by 
this industry has ranged up to three-fifths of the total, while finance, insurance. and 
real estatehas accounted for between one-fifth and one-quarter. 


FACTORY PLANS APPROVED, ONTARIO, FISCAL YEARS 1927. -~ 1957 


Cae ia incr aera eR hace Tao nate cents a iccrbeetaay Misa Massie discern the cea ce he OS crete AS IS 


Fiscal Year No. of Plans Estimated Value 
1926-27 185 20,018,950 
1927-28 280 21,544,800 
1928-29 388 35 F231 9LDO 
1929-30 308 21, 344,735 
1930-31 212 19,097 ,100 
1931-32 121 4,434,000 
1932-33 115 2,534,000 
1933-34 202 6,426,000 
1934-35 (1) 80 1,808,650 
1935-36 279 6,238,850 
1936-37 278 6,789,850 
1937-38 292 9,405 ,225 
1938-39 379 7,838,975 
1939-10 484 By Ge 
1940-41 867 29,438, 300 
1941-he 993 34,224 , 030 
1942-43 751 32,567,070 
1943-4 . ven 20, 394 ,800 
194k 45 735 17,607 ,685 
1945 -k6 913 33,151,685 
1946-47 1,199 57,757 ,600 
1947-48 1,250 59,407 ,600 
1948-L9 1,324 61,276,500 
1949-50 1,070 65,116,450 
1950-51 1,528 116,826,900 
1951-52 1,382 104 ,088 , 400 
1952-53 1,689 158, 339,800 
1953-54 1,570 134,686 ,800 
1954-55 1,573 121,472,700 
1955-56 1,842 120 , 352,200 
1956-57 (preliminary ) 2,013 188 , 334,900 


(1) Fiscal period 1934-35, 5 months only. 


Source: Memo from the Ontario Department of Labour. 
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TRADE 


Consumer spending in Ontario ~- as.shown in retail trade data - has increased 
enormously in the last generation, and especially since the Second World War. The 
he billion of retail trade in 1956 was nearly five times the 1930 total of under 

1.1 billion and four times the 1941 amount of $1.4 billion. Retail trade has 
risen every year since 1938, with the increase in 1956 amounting to nearly $0.3 
billion, 6 per cent, over 1955. During the last quarter of a century, Ontario's 
share of the total Canadian retail trade has been remarkably steady - declining 
very slightly after the early 1940's but never moving far from around two-fifths. 
Though the population of Ontario is smaller than the combined total for Quebec 
and British Columbia, this Province has a retail trade considerably greater than 
for the other two provinces together. In 1951 (the last year for which figures 
are available), there were 50,119 retail stores in Ontario; the earnings of the 
239,000 employees amounted to $369 million. 


A breakdown of retail trade by regions shows large increases in all of them 
between 1930 and 1951 - especially between 1941 and 1951 - and further advances to 
1956. In 1951, the Metropolitan Region accounted for nearly 35 per cent of the Ontario 
total (37 per cent in 1956); the Niagara Region, nearly 13 per cent; Eastern Ontario, 
uid per cent; and the Northeastern Ontario Region, close to 7 per cent. These per- 
centages are very little different from either 1930 or 1941, except that the Metro~ 
politan Region comprised close to 39 per cent of the total in 1930. On a per capita 
basis, retail sales in 1951 in the Metropolitan:-Region amounted to $1,046; the Niagara 
Region, $914; Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario, $595; Lake Erie, $877; Lake St. Clair, 
$872; and Upper Grand River, $864. 


As might be expected, retail trade data vary with the size of the centre. Retail 
trade in Metropolitan Toronto in 1951 (the last year for which figures for municipali- 
ties are available) amounted to over $1.2 billion, 30 per cent of the Ontario total. 
The figure for the City of Toronto itself amounted to just under $1 billion. The 
Hamilton total was $227 million (53 per cent); Ottawa, $211 million (5.0 per cent): 
Windsor, $130 million (3 per cent); London, $126 million (3 per cent). 


Retail trade figures for the main groups of stores show increases for all groups 
for 1956 over 1955 and for 1956 over 1941. The largest increase for 1956 over 1955 
was in fuel dealers ~ nearly 13 per cent; variety stores ~ 11 per cent; women's clothing 
stores - over 9 per cent; and grocery and combination stores - nearly 9 per cent. 
Grocery and combination stores account for the highest proportion of the total retail 
spending, followed by motor vehicle dealers and the miscellaneous group. The 1956 figures 
for these three groups were $1,025 million (19 per cent of the Ontario total); $951 
million (18 per cent); and $690 million (13 per cent). Among other leading groups were 
department stores - $414 million (8 per cent); dther food and beverage stores ($388 
million); and garages and filling stations, $324 million. 


A retail establishment, according to the 1951 Census definition, is a place of 
business engaged mainly in selling merchandise to household consumers. The main retail 
firms included were grocery stores, drug stores, department stores, general stores, 
restaurants and eating places, clothing and shoe stores, automobile dealers, garages 
and filling stations, lumber and building material dealers, furniture stores, house- 
hold appliance stores, taverns and beverage rooms, tobacco stores and stands and 
jewellery stores.It goes without saying that salesdata for a trade do not cover all 
the sales of the particular products primarily concerned. For example, food items 
are sold by stores listed in the General Merchandise group as well as by stores shown 
under the Fodd and Beverage group. (A full description of the various kinds of retail 
establishments 1s given in the Census of Canada, 1951, Volume VII, Appendix A.) 


Retail trade data werecollected for 1930, 1941 and 1951 as part of the 1931, 1941 
and 1951 Censuses, respectively. Intercensal estimates for total retail trade have 
been made for the intervening years on a Canada-wide basis and, also, for the larger 
provinces. A breakdown of sales by the main trades in the intercensal years are 
available for Canada from 1931 on and for the larger provinces from 1942 to the present. 
The intercensal estimates are, at present, ‘calculated from a monthly sample of about 
7,000 independent retail establishments selected from all trades and throughout Canada. 
Figures for these independent stores are combined with data on 30 department store firms 
and all known retail chain stores. Annual chain store sales are computed from a full- 
coverage survey of chain stores in every trade and area. Adjustments in the estimates 
have been made in the years since 1951 for retail firms which were in operation in that 
year and have gone out of business and for the new firms which have come into existence 


since 1951. 


Tt tat 


Q-2 
RETAIL TRADE, CANADA, ONTARIO, QUEBEC, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1930 - 1956 

British 

Canada Ontario Quebec Columbia 

($000's ) ($000's) % of ($000's ) ($000's ) 
Canada ‘ 

gee 4O 1,090,829 39.9 646 , 320 250,59 
mad Behe is guh ,632 41.0 558,482 spy 
1932 1,908 , 301 7835303. biel. 461,874 : Bie 
1933 1,772,927 735,077 41.5 419,174 20, 5 
1934 1,983,682 832,928 42.0 453,627 spas 
1935 2,104,508 874,589 41.6 473,076 199, 5 
1936 2,289, 360 940,624 41.1 518,190 eae 
1937 aie! fe AER 1,068,226 41.2 604 , 94.2 zi 8 5 
1938 =—s_- 2, 529,861 1,025,951 40.6 597 ,996 ao 23 
1939 2,577,988 1,038,668 40.3 602 ,269 2he , 349 
1940 2,935,198 Ti I1OlLsity “40.6 682 ,629 272 ,738 
1941 3,424,613 - 1,388,002 40.6 820,090 ag 
1942 3,618 ,824 1,446,549 40.0 875 ,605 346,07 
1943 3,785 ,983 1,488,001 39.3 913,240 362,165 
194k = 4,093,487 1,573,688 38.4 975,950 4oh ,096 
1945 4,573,126 1 We Phe? Mage SBCe| 1,080,810 45h ,891 
TOh6"* 55787, 377 2,264,542 39.1 1, 342 ,379 593,547 
1947 6,963,448 Bet ,000) 395 1,621,089 736,864 
1948 7,835,034 3,067,224 39.1 1,792 ,022 817,772 
1949 = 8,531,998 3,293,624 38.6 1,871,979 874 ,125 
1950, 9,617,197 3,715,389 38.6 2,182,983 982 , 140 
1951(1) 10,693,097 4,129,827 38.6 2,442,649 1,099,780 
Lobe TS 3> O76 4,383,267 38.0 2,635, 302 spel foolsts) 
EOGSe = 1S 5 B02 4,615,879 38.1 2,756,116 1,228 ,231 
1954 = 12,065,758 4,634,450 38.4 2791047 1,249,499 
1955 13,111,895 5,115,239 39.0 3,005 ,671 1,411,640 
1956 =14,088,724 502,959 38.3 3,269,111 1,557,207 
(1) These are final revised figures for 1951 and therefore differ from the totals shown 


in the following tables which contain regional and county breakdowns, as the latter 
data were made up before the final revised figures for Ontario were prepared. 
Source; 1930-1955, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Retail Trade, 1955, Table 1. 
1956, D.B.S., Retail Trade (monthly) December, 1956. 


ESTIMATED RETAIL SALES, ONTARIO, 1951-1956 
eee PS 


REGIONS 
(millions of dollars) _Change 
1951 eee! 21995) 51054 are on 1058 1956(prel) 1956/51 1956755 

Value % Value Value Value Value % Value b % 
Kastern Ontario R75 11.5 500 See 535 Soo <ihes 620 ce TISOv Fo.5 9 
Lake Ontario real f 5.1 220 235 235 250 4k.g 270 5.0) “ETVENTG.0 
Metropolitan 1,426 34.6 1,548 1,661 1,679 L910. 3763 2,003 3751 MhOME ALg 
Niagara a Oe 570 600 600 645 12.6 685 ite vpembageuéze 
Lake Erie 280 6.8 280 295 295 320 «6.3 340 633 Bie G 4 
Lake St. Clair 32h. TAS: 340 355 345 Bi Seas 400 Tle) 8 GONG. 7 
Upper Grand River ae Re 270 215 295) |" 5.0 se S15 ower Ge seg eens 
Georgian Bay 208 ves 215 220 215 245 dex 2h5 lis5' na Ot Fee 3 
Northeastern Ontario 279 6.8 300 310 310 340 6.7 360 6.7) SAG gee 5.9 

Lakehead-Northwestern 132 3.2 145 145 ws) THF ap 165 SLO > Heaea > 

Ontario (1) 

Total 4,116°100.0 4,363 4,616 4,634 5,115 100.0 5,403 100.0) ' 41.3 a5u6 


(1) Total does not agree with total for 1951 shown in table above, 
hundreds of establishments which were not identified as retail 
Census tabulations. The Ontario total was later revised t 
tables showing county breakdowns were not revised. 

Note: These estimates are based on increases in 

following years. 

Source: 1951 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951, Volume VII, Table }, 

“—-- 1952-1956 - Estimated by the Ontario Department of Economics. 


as it does not include data on some 
stores at the cut-off date for the 
© take account of these firms, but the 


population and personal income between 1951 and the 


RETAIL TRADE, ONTARIO, 1930, 1941, 1951 


Sales 
$000 
EASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Ottawa Valley 
Carleton 63,905 
Lanark 7,367 
Prescott a oD 
Renfrew 8,495 
Russell Lala 
Sub-total 8k ,299 


B - Upper St. Lawrence 


Dundas 2,804 
Frontenac 14 22h 
Glengarry 2,019 
Grenville 3,698 
Leeds 95300 
Stormont 6,879 
Sub-total 38,999 
TOTAL,EASTERN ONT. 123,298 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Durham 4 821 
Haliburton 532 
Hastings 14,568 
Lennox & Addington 3,402 
Northumberland 5 ,2eh0 
Peterborough 13,004 
Prince Edward 2,300 
Victoria 95970 


TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO 49,837 


METROPOLITAN 
Halton Dellane 
Ontario 13,541 
Peel 5,985 
York hou, 344 


TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 426,627 


NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 
Brant 16,824 
Wentworth 72,504 
Sub-total 89, 328 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


1930 1941 1951 
Retail Retail 
Dis- Sales Dis- Sales Dis- 
tribu- Per tribu- Per tribu- 
tion Capita Sales tion Capita Sales tion 
$000 % $ $000 % 
5.8 376 stele GY sei 435 225,805 5.5 
O.7 22h Srinlibe O26 263 29,08 Oni 
0.2 112 LeTOfe e ORS 163 Li 260) 20.8 
0.8 163 12 56 O.9 230 46,207 7 a 
0.2 96 Pieteyn (0) s02) 140 6,496 0.2 
Hot 283 115,979 3.2 348 321), BFE es 
0.3 174 LeOGm §OnS 272 13,594 0.3 
ys! shual TS RT ake 362 do le 
0.2 108 2,939 0.2 157 WAS ORE 
0.3 226 3,885 0.3 243 11 002.3 
0.8 267 TW 696, = Ong 325 315 oe ONS 
0.6 212 I,02T. 6 Os6 269 38,088 0.9 
3.5 237 53,396 3.8 294 153) 15am 
alee 266 169% sion les0 329 475 ,027 11.5 
0.4 187 6,293 0.4 250 20,295 0.5 
Osal 89 TE OOTMEenO sel! 150 , Clare ane 
133 248 PIAS, oh s5) 336 63,3906 9155 
0.3 180 LOO 0.3 ENT NEW SES) 1 (05) 
0.5 167 6,605 0.5 215 20,443 0.5 
1.2 296 16, 90R idee 358 BIA Woe wnt 
0.2 138 He1OO OLS 2k5 125370 Bao 
0.5 231 7,055 0.5 272 SENOUS Oe 
He5 B19 675339, 4.8 287 211 rep 
0.5 PAG, SsO720 Ox 283 34,239 0.8 
Mee 227 Pee Om len 356 ONO ela wel te 
0.5 Pils 8,459 0.6 268 33,3 OS 
36.6 468 448,229 31.8 Wt Us S0re aia 
38.8 ERE 488,170 34.7 ws 1,426,191 34.6 
5 315 20, (9ie) 125 367 61,909 1.5 
6.6 382 93; B50 4/657 oh 252,973. 6.2 
8.0 367 114,641 8.2 435 31h ooo 7. 7 


Q-3 


Retail 

Sales 
Per 

Capita 


Q-4 


NIAGARA (cont'd) 
B - Niagara 


Haldimand 
Lincoln 
Welland 
Sub-total 
TOTAL, NIAGARA 
LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 
Oxford 
TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 


Essex 
Kent 


Sub-total 
B - Lambton 
Lambton 
Sub-total 
TOTAL, LAKE ST.CLAIR 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron 
Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 
TOTAL,UPPER GRAND R. 


GEORGIAN BAY 
A = Blue Water 


Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Simcoe 


Sub-total 


RETAIL TRADE, ONTARIO, 1930, 1941, 1951 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


1930 1941 
Retail Retail 
Dis- Sales Dis- Sales 
tribu- Per tribu~ Per 
tion Capita Sales tion Capita 
$000 % 
0.4 211 6,336 0.5 290 
Leg, 346 27,284 1.9 419 
2a Sis) 39,916 2.8 hes 
4.8 331 Ta,53e 5B 407 
12-9 REE 188,177 13.4. heh 
1.0 2hg 14,506 1.0 314 
3.8 352 47,286 3.4 372 
0.6 215 9,048 0.6 254 
1 27k 175792 lad 349 
6:6 300 88,632 6.3 3 
4.3 303 67 08d! a7, 385 
1.6 ENO 23,500 1.7 305 
D9 29h 90,631 6.4 Sy 
Ie 235 16,349, 1.2 287 
152 235 16, 349s 122 287 
Tl 283 106,980 7.6 360 
0.7 169 ies Seer 7 241 
ney 261 as Ailoite ernie 305 
AAS 308 36,665 2.6 371 
ae 260 ake SY es La 322 
2eiie BE te BL,58g. 5-8) oe eal 
0.7 LS Oe ary 226 
0.2 176 3,288 0.2 24 
10 190 Layee, LL ek 
Ley 227 26,351 1.9 303 
3.6 201 52,865 3.8 


1951 

Retail 

Dis- Sales 

tribu- Per 
Sales tion Capita 
$000 

2. 3G 70.5 876 
79,77 1.9. . 893 
130,146" 2,7 894 
PRU ACS CI ee! 892 
525,941 12.8 oUt 
42,570 1.0 767 
152,28) |, 35% 939 
32,405 0.8 7159 
52,636, deseuu mos 
279,852 6.8 817 
189,764 4.7 874 
TH OTs | lata 946 
264,651 6.5 893 
DOOR as 787 
50) O14 alate 787 
323 60 eos 
35,930 +0.9 729 
46,679 1.1 888 
116,784 2.9 926 
55,480 ag 828 
254,822 6.2 86h 
28 307 16.7 areor 
9,19 0-2 672 
41,970 1.0 712 
90,366 p73 849 
170,524 4,2 TTO 


Q-5 


RETAIL TRADE, ONTARIO, 1930, 1941, 1951 
ge eet ak) ER leh kn elt Pea tah oat tl lp Ma RE oad 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


1930 1941 1951 


Retail Retail Retail 
Dis- Sales Dis- Sales Dis- Sales 
tribu- Per tribu~- Per tribu- Per 
Sales tion Capita Sales tion Capita Sales tion Capita 
000° © gh 000 000 $ 
GEORGIAN BAY (cont'd) ‘ * ; $ * ; ‘ f 
B - Highlands 
Muskoka 4,829 60.4 230 (02L) 20.5 322 21,872 0.5 885 
Parry Sound U2) a ep 164 TOrrs 20.5 254 15. cLby Oct 574 
Sub-total SOHO “0)-[8' 193 14,668 1.0 283 37,583... 0.9 722 
TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 49,016 Ay 200 67,533 4.8 268 208 , 107 Sel 761 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARTO 
A - Clay Belt 
Cochrane 145803. 2283 255 265422) =1.9 327 Die sions. aaa 708 
Nipissing 9,522 0.9 231 ay, Om ORG 264 LPrIssy, 1.0 815 
Timiskaming ONT39 1089 263 16,752 1.2 331 25 Coom OL fale 
Sub-total 34,074 3.1 250 54,630 3.9 313 136,426 3.3 TO 
B - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin AGHO 1s — O54) 132 1 6re . 0.2 167 5,819 0.2 519 
Sudbury Li fOr 155 eal 20, (28a. O50 B5D 86,872 Prt 193 
Sub-total fl O5 lee 2h9 S05 53m yea 335 92,691 OS 767 
C - Sault 
Algoma Ha 99) ep 284 1653355 “4o2 314 Opeoye) alge T19 
Sub-total Ti LOO een 284 GSS 252 id oe 314 50; 2521 erat 2 779 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN 
ONTARTO 64458 5.9. 256 101,502 7.2 319 279,369 6.8 756 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
pe SEN ONTARTO 
Kenora (1) 4,923 0.5 190 8,264 0.6 248 20 O17 mae Ouy 730 
Rainy River 3,8 0.3 219 H5Ona 0.4 ahy tp aleesie ~ Ton! 716 
Thunder Bay (1) PAL) )5(0" 334 34,793 2.5 408 86,068.) 2.1) 817 
TOTAL , LAKEHEAD - 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 30,492 2.8 281 47,730 344 B47 iksuegels@ye eye 791 
jaa aaa i gees ee Dg ee 
TOTAL, ONTARIO 1,099,990 100.0 321 1,406,977 100.0 371 «4,116,373 100.0 895 


(1) Patricia Portion included with Kenora in 1941 and 1951 and with Thunder Bay in 1930. 

(2) This total is somewhat lower than that shown for Ontario on P- Q-2 as it does not include 
data on a number of firms which were not included in the Census tables for the counties, as 
they were not identified as retail stores at the cut-off date for the Census tabulations. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1931, 1941 and 1951. 
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NUMBER OF STORES AND RETAIL SALES, ONTARIO, 1930, 1941 AND 1951 
INCORPORATED CENTRES OF 2,000 OR OVER 


1930 1941 = 1951 


EASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Ottawa Valley 


Almonte 
Arnprior 
Carleton Place 
Eastview 
Hawkesbury 
Ottawa 
Pembroke 
Perth 
Renfrew 
Rockland 
Smiths Falls 


Number of Stores 


50 47 51 
98 71 87 
83 83 89 
‘69 86 96 
109 98 124 
1,559 
148 163 152 
97 98 91 
G9), 105.5 2116 
39 35 38 
142 147 139 


B - Upper St. Lawrence 


Alexandria 
Brockville 
Cornwall 
Gananoque 
Kingston 
Portsmouth 
Prescott 
LAKE ONTARIO 


Belleville 
Bowmanville 
Campbellford 
Cobourg 
Lindsay 
Napanee 
Peterborough 
Picton 
Port Hope 
Trenton 
METROPOLITAN 


Acton 
Aurora 
Brampton 
Burlington 
Forest Hill 
Georgetown 
Leaside 
Long Branch 
Milton 
Mimico 
Newmarket 
New Toronto 
Oakville 
Oshawa 
Port Credit 
Richmond Hill 
Swansea 
Toronto 
Weston 
Whitby 

NIAGARA 

A - Burlington 
Brantford 
Burlington Beach 
Dundas 
Hamilton 
Paris 


54 54 52 
153 167 168 
208 ahe 279 

19 85 87 
376 389 376 

9 


* 56 120 
58 67 105 
*% * 52 


* * 48 

10 16 23 
8,725 9,396 8,709 

85 90 9 


* * 26 
82 85 86 
2,117 2,060 2,293 


$000's 


: Sales 

1930 1OEL 1951 % change 
$000's $000's 1951/1930 
640 BO, 240.2 
1,472 6,345 308.8 
1,796 4,696 297.4 
1,310 319 831.57 
2,045 7,795 620.2 
81,501 210,919 253.3 
Be lat 15,740 420.4 
2,022 6,389 234.0 
2,380 9,850 476.3 
390 Ie 282.4. 
3, 368 12,812 342.2 
1,016 2,783 289.2 
6,598 16,785 208.1 
7,598 25,728 428.2 
2 43h 6,069 240.2 
17,602 43,976 241.6 
132 382 kok 65 
1,471 3,849 122.5 
11,158 29 ,692 276.6 
1,600 5 5339 358.3 
1,498 h 5L7 313-7 
2,505 Tgew 269.5 
T5055 24,015 302.3 
25 (12 9,041 292.9 
14,534 hh ,612 300.7 
3,091 9,157 418.5 
2,586 8,233 292.0 
4,567 12 , 367 399.4 
769 2,516 428.8 
1, 340 4,794 345.7 
3,468 10, 985 410.8 
1,940 ‘(aoe 432.9 
1,987 9,498 2,395.5 
demon 4 ,898 WY 6 

2,012 14,997 * 
995 8,934 °1,290.9 

= Sy (ah * 
1,827 5h 055 308.2 
2,040 6,831 361.8 
h 315 18,123 957.3 
2,150 LAOH 618.2 
15,512 46,735 WuO.g 

1,732 7,983 643.2 © 

* 4 20h * 
840 7,020 4,404.0 
399,906 999,108 168.1 
3,520 14,029 412.5 
2,145 5,992 430.6 
17,504 48,653 248.3 

* 1,026 * 
2,457 8,266 345.0 
86,947 227,491 232.0 
1,967 5,568 251.7 


1951 Sales 
as % of 
Ontario 
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NUMBER OF STORES AND RETAIL SALES, ONTARIO, 1930, 1941 ana 1951 
Wt ha as a ee ee 


INCORPORATED CENTRES OF 2,000 OR OVER CD rae 
as of 
Number of Stores Sales Ontario 
1930 nk 1951 1930 194.1 1951 change 
Niagara (cont'a) ae $000's $000's $000's 1951/1930 
B - Niagara 
Dunnville 78 92 Tbe) 1,873 2 5LT 8,394 348.0 0.20 
Fort Erie 107 105 119 3,235 3,579 8,080 149.7 0.19 
Grimsby 53 56 53 1,165 1,343 5 ,207 347.1 O12 
Humberstone ho 48 68 479 718 Beets) 429.2 0.06 
Merritton 26 32 33 X75 567 1,615 240.0 0.03 
Niagara * * 33 x rh 1,917 as 0.04 
Niagara Falls 343 34 410 10,550 14,616 So TS 267.5 0.94 
Port Colborne 107 129 yy 3,295 3,508 10,083 206.0 0.2h 
Port Dalhousie * * 35 * * 1,407 * 0.03 
St. Catharines 437 A57 519 14,665 Per 56,910 288.1 1.38 
Thorold 86 79 84 1,796 1,688 5 234 191.4 0.12 
Welland 195 222 230 SHE 10,213 2h. 693 359.6 0.59 
LAKE ERIE 
Aylmer 66 76 95 1,106 1,938 6,345 473.4 0.15 
Delhi 46 7653 80 625 1,316 5,083 713.8 0.12 
Ingersoll 123 125 115 2,290 3,062 8,550 273.3 0.20 
London 1,074 1,092 1,053 35,596 39,990 125 ,682 25 ae 3.05 
Port Dover * * 52 * * 1,764 * 0.04 
St. Thomas 286 278 275 7,550 9,415 2h , 886 229.6 0.60 
Simcoe 129 139 aS 3,688 4,803 16,071 335.8 0.39 
Strathroy 81 83 85 1,438 1,392 Ds ston teen O13 
Tillsonburg 105 ssi 137 2,105 3,808 12,002 470.2 0.29 
Woodstock 194 212 216 Bee 6,951 19,455 239.4 0.47 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 
Amherstburg 60 70 Tek Ibe) 1,324 4 280 252.8 0.10 
Blenheim * * 66 * * Dies * Ons 
Chatham 276 336 328 8,634 13,282 37,200 330.8 0.90 
Dresden * * 54 * * 3,109 * 0.07 
Essex * * 62 * * 8,093 * 0.19 
Kingsville 5h 55 52 1,068 1,374 3,072 187.7 0.07 
Leamington 106 129 153 PRSTe Sei 13,130 453.5 0.31 
Ridge town is = 55 # * 35997 * 0.08 
Riverside 28 PRL LT 455 331 2,800 piste) 0.06 
Tecumseh 33 By 39 468 Ay 23037, BSS i 0.04 
Wallaceburg o7 116 131 1,824 2,699 8, 384 359.6 0.20 
Windsor 1,239 1,326 1,340 38 ,216 53,688 130,475 241.4 3.16 
B - Lambton 
Petrolia 63 64 58 893 1,460 3,986 346.1 0.09 
Sarnia 262 276 351 7,969 9,515 Bee eso Tee 0.90 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Clinton * * 67 * * 3,476 * 0.08 
Elmira 56 pl 55 1,001 1,086 4 569 320.6 0.11 
Exeter * * 63 * * 5 ,063 x Gel 
Fergus hg a. 57 951 1,412 3,757 294.9 0.09 
Gal 225 237 233 5 4.06 8,149 20,326 276.0 0.49 
Goderich 110 114 117 1,389 2,222 T5419 43.5 0.18 
Guelph 309 330 340 9,194 11,413 317906... 2k7.0 0.77 
Hespeler 43 43 48 663 815 2,312 = 28.9 0.05 
Kitchener 399 469 485 13.771 18,030 56, 314 308.9 1.36 
Listowel 61 70 70 1,300 Heit 6,388 391.2 0.15 
Mount Forest * ¥ 69 * * 3,875 os 0.09 
Preston 97 110 106 1,947 pea 7,394 280.0 O17 
St. Marys 83 81 76 1,513 1,501 5,522 26551 0.13 
Seaforth * * 51 * x - 3,256 * 0.07 
Stratford 270 2hg 2h6 7,869 8,023 2200. | 07.5 0.05 
Nepgioe OO a. Act ae pis 2,270 2,978 9,931 337.5 0.2h 
Wingham 66 74 68 973 1,241 K62e 375.7 0.11 


Q-8 


1930 194I 1951 


GEORGIAN BAY 
- Blue Water 


Barrie 
Collingwood 
Hanover 
Kincardine 
Orangeville 
Orillia 
Owen Sound 
Penetanguishene 
Meaford 
Midland 
Walkerton 
B =- Highlands 
Bracebridge 
Gravenhurst 
Huntsville 
Parry Sound 


NUMBER OF STORES AND RETAIL SALES, ONTARIO 1930, 1941 AND 1951 
a na Same eile seri dir tami Metta Re Me AE sell orakoAeet Ae shee 
INCORPORATED CENTRES OF 2,000 OR OVER 
akan eri ain eee eR end iar le 5 


Number of Stores 


160 191 198 
130 105 LLY 
59 66 68 
59 68 69 
78 86 91 


167 198 207 
akg 246 234 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 


A - Clay Belt 
Cobalt 
Cochrane 
Haileybury 
Kapuskasing 
Lindsay 
Mattawa 
New Liskeard 
North Bay 
Sturgeon Falls 
Timmins 

B - Nickel Range 
Capreol 
Coniston 
Copper Cliff 
Sudbury 

Cc - Sault 

Blind River 
Sault Ste. Marie 


LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
en gee ne nee ES, 
* 


Dryden 

Fort Frances 
Fort William 
Geraldton 
Kenora 

Port Arthur 
Sioux Lookout 


23 85) 63 
66 75 70 
83 106 105 
60 53 61 
56 60 47 
he 62 tf 
56 60 15 
64 87 86 
170 — ket hg 
70 56 64 
46 35 34 
h6 hh 62 
136 150 152 
* * 6 
64 64 72 
205 207 222 
51 yy 69 
159 290 308 
* * ho 
* ale LT 
25 25 2h 


236 366 439 


36 30 ho 
SleMe 339 395 


* Kl 

oh oh 117 

333 348 356 
* 45 43 

98 93 106 

oh? 29h Zhe 
* * 33 


* Figure not available. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 
— ———$ 


1930 
$000's 


4 425 
2,071 


1941 
$000's 


7,419 
3,178 
1,422 
1,262 
1,683 
5 ,662 
6,842 
1,124 
1,102 
2,990 
1,069 


1,678 
1,503 
By275 
4 , 307 


750 
1,588 

64.3 
1,818 
4 836 

% 


3,135 
8,081 
1,184 
14,061 


* 


341 


O71: 
20,654 


658 
13.418 


5,960 
3,015 
ep eeta) 
4 633 
3,689 
13,320 
3,243 


Sales 


1951 


$000's 


24 ,782 
9,926 
4 516 
3,329 
5 ,285 

17,761 

20,720 
4,199 
3,686 
8,297 
4,801 


4,094 
4, oh3 
8,152 
8,012 


2,208 
5,716 
1,844 
7,316 
16,090 
3,150 
7, 48h 
26 49h 
5,403 
26 ,253 


1,596 
765 
2,071 
295531 


2,264 
36, 547 


* 


9,899 
31,468 
* 


10,867 
36, 004 
¥* 


change 


1951/1930 


460.1 
379.2 
Bil ae 
285.7 
279.2 
299.4 
262.5 
437.5 
327-5 
250.1 
376.9 


242.0 
318.1 
463.0 
4.02.0 


28.4 
158.2 
217.3 
BAM 
298.0 

* 


352.7 
284.8 
431.4 
318.7 


1951, Volume VII, Table 5. 


1951 Sales 
as % of 
Ontario 
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Wholesale Trade 


The wholesale trade carried on by the 6,500 Ontario wholesale establishments bet ees kinds 
in 1951 amounted to nearly $4.4 billion, two and a half times the $1.7 billion of 1941 and pees 
than four times the $1.0 billion total of 1930. By 1956, wholesale sales in the Province hac 
risen to an estimated $6.2 billion. The great bulk of wholesale sales are made by wholesalers 
proper and manufacturers' sales branches and offices. These two groups together in 1951 had 


sales totalling $3.3 billion, three-quarters of the total. 


Wholesale sales in 1951 were concentrated in the Metropolitan Region, where they totalled 

2.7 billion, 62 per cent of the Ontario total. All but a small fraction of these were in York 

ounty. The wholesale business done by firms located in the City of Toronto ($2.5 billion) 
accounts for the large number of sales in this region. The Niagara Region-was the next most 
important region, accounting for nearly $0.4 billion (8.5 per cent) of wholesale sales. The 
Eastern Ontario Region total was $0.3 billion, nearly 7 per cent of the provincial sales. The 
business done by the wholesale houses in Hamilton and Ottawa, respectively, account for a large 
proportion of the wholesale trade of these regions. In considering these data, it should be 
remembered that all the sales of an establishment are allocated to one locality, whether they were 
all made there or were partly in other areas; for example, the total sales of a Toronto wholesale 
establishment, selling either through travellers or by mail in all parts of Canada, would be 


attributed to Toronto. 


The wholesale trade field is a composite of the activities of many specialized organizations 
found at different levels in the distributing process. Along with wholesale merchants mainly 
servicing retail stores are to be found such establishments as petroleum bulk tank stations, , 
assemblers of primary products, manufacturer's sales branches and offices and agents and brokers. 
(For a complete description of these groups see Census of Canada ,1951,Volume VIII,Appendix A).A 
considerable volume of trade is carried on between various types of wholesale establishments, 


especially among agents, brokers, and assemblers of primary products. 


in the sales of other wholesale establishments. 


These sales are duplicated 


The statistics of wholesale and retail trade are not directly comparable, as the latter 
consists mainly of sales to the ultimate consumer. as contrasted with the various types of 
wholesale sales described above. Also, direct sales from factories to large retail outlets 
appear in retail sales, but not in wholesale trade, because the goods did not enter the 
wholesale distribution system; conversely, some sales for export may be made through whole- 
sale firms and not enter into retail trade. Furthermore, a good deal of wholesale trade- 
consists of products such as industrial equipment, supplies and various raw materials > 
these commodities or items made from them do not appear in retail sales. 


; The first complete census of wholesale trade was taken for 1930 in connection with the 1931 
Census; complete wholesale censuses were also taken for 1941 and 1951 as part of the Census of 
those years. Periodic intercensal estimates of wholesale trade - based on a sampling procedure - 


were prepared between 1931 and 1939. Monthly unadjusted indexes of 


including Ontario indexes in some cases ~ were published for many years, 
Since that time, estimates of sales on a dollar value basis by the wholes 


been issued for Canada alone and have been carried back to 1952. 
about 1,400 wholesale firms throughout Canada. 


The dat 


wholesale sales for nine trades « 


but ended in August, 1955. 
alers proper group have 
ais based on reports from 


WHOLESALE TRADE, CANADA AND ONTARTO, 1930, 1941, 1951-1956 


Canada Ontario 
1930 3, 325 ,210, 300 1,013,767 ,400 
1941 '5 290,750,500 1, 744,663,700 
1951 14 401,036,700 4 , 383,535,100 
1952 (Est) 15,800,000,000 4,800,000, 000 
1953 (Est) 16,400,000,000 5,000,000, 000 
1954 (Est) 16,000,000,000 4,900,000, 000 
1955 (Est) 17,700,000,000 5 ,400,000,000 
1956 (Est) 20,300,000,000 6,200,000, 000 


Ont. as 


30.5 
33.0 
30.4 
30.4 
30.5 
30.6 
30.5 
30.5 


Or can, 


Source: 1930 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1931, Vol. XI, Part 2, p. 548. 


1941 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
1951 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Cana 


1952-1954 - Canada: Data for Wholesalers Proper in Domin 


indexes in earlier volumes of Domini 


da, 1951, 


Fee ee ey 
Census of Canada, 1941, Vol. XL, Part 2,-p. 2), 


Vol. VIER; Wp. a6 


ion Bureau of Statistics, 

Canada Year Book, 1956, expanded by ratio Wholesalers Proper 
bore to All Wholesale Trade at 1951 Census (38;100) 

Ontario: Estimates of part of Wholesalers Proper data, calculated from 


on Bureau 


of Statistics, 


Wholesale Trade, (monthly) ,were expanded to cover all Wholesale 


Trade. 
1955,1956 - Canada: Data for Wholesalers Proper in Domin 


Wholesale Trade, (monthly) December, 
Ontario: As above. 


ion Bureau of Statistics, 
1955, expanded as above. 


Establish- 
ments 
EASTERN ONTARTO “ 
A - Ottawa Valley 
Carleton 318 
Lanark 36 
Prescott BES) 
Renfrew 58 
Russell 23 
Sub-total 450 
B - Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas 20 
Frontenac 89 
Glengarry 18 
Grenville 26 
Leeds 30 
Stormont 50 
Sub-total 233 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO 683 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Durham aby 
Haliburton y 
Hastings 90 
Lennox & Addington 20 
Northumberland Shi 
Peterborough 68 
Prince Edward 16 
Victoria 29 
TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO 281 
METROPOLITAN 
Halton 23 
Ontario 55 
Peel 28 
York 2,665 
TOTAL, METROPOLITAN Pes tale 
NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 
Brant 92 
Wentworth S)5)5) 
Sub-total 451 
B - Niagara 
Haldimand B5 
Lincoln 86 
Welland 91 
Sub-total 212 
TOTAL, NIAGARA 663 
LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 8h 
Middlesex 254 
Norfolk 38 
Oxford 66 
TOTAL, LAKE ERIE Whe 
== 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 
Essex 266 
Kent INS iif 
Sub-total 403 


WHOLESALE TRADE, ONTARIO, 1951 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Sales 
% of Total 


$000's 


213, 07-2 
8,768.7 
2,242.3 

14, 938.5 
Be eeO 
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2,897.8 
5,028.0 
By VS3~ 3 
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10, 948.5 
eo 


59, 334.2 


302,581.9 


1,018.6 

181.3 
Late 
2,599.1 
8,768.0 
26,695 .5 
en 
6,437.2 


95,498.6 


5393-5 
19, 762.2 


5,859.8 
2 OC eeOeL 


Fu PRIS 


27,094.7 
269, 603.9 


296,698.6 


4,961.5 
36, 280.7 
35, 064.4. 


76, 306.6 


373, 005.2 


20,710.2 


149, 393.9 
8,803.6 
145 531.5 


193 439.2 


148, 656.4 
64, 935.5 


213,591.9 
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Working 
Proprietors 


No. 


138 
29 
10 
2) 
21 


253 


Employees 
No. 
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Payroll 
$000's 


9,778.8 
405.8 


110, 410.5 


aoa. 


1,309.6 
1412.8 


15,422.4 
225.2 


1,678.6 
1,452.7 


3,356.5 
18, 778.9 


824.9 
7,561.4 
288.5 
714.0 
9,388.8 


6,163.7 
2,551.4 


8,715.1 
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WHOLESALE TRADE, ONTARIO, 1951 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Establish- Working 
ments Sales Proprietors Employees Payroll 
LAKE ST. CLATR (contta) 0 $000's of Total No. No. $000's 
B - Lambton 
Tambton 92 27, 873.5 0.6 64 699 1,487.7 
Sub-total 92 2,073.5 0.6 64, 699 DEO teh 
TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR 495 241, 465.4 Bs 5. 313 h,537 10,202.8 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron 69 20,172. 5 0.6 51 272 553-4 
Perth 55 16,855.9 O.4 Ta bei 646.9 
Waterloo 134 49,158.7 ial 81 1,105 2,886.4 
Wellington 7. 16, 499.0 0.4 56 ° 365 "695.7 
TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER Ae] 111, 685.9 2.5 229 2,079 4, 782.4 
GEORGIAN BAY a . 
A - Blue Water 
Bruce 28 3, 743.1 eupe 29 120 Opa 
Dufferin 20 4,125.4 (olral 12 108 178.5 
Grey 63 19, 321.3 0.5 31 382 Otay 
Simcoe 105 27,357.0 0.6 70 645 Lease 
Sub-total 216 54,546.8 1:3 lke 1,255 Bya 76.5 
B ~ Highlands 
Muskoka 25 3,972.8 OAL 21 67 nha ke bate) 
Parry Sound 23 6,519.7 Oe BAL 107 182.0 
Sub-total 48 10,492.5 One Me) 174 295.2 
TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 264 65, 039.3 1.5 184 Lhed ., 2.07.7, 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Clay Belt 
Cochrane 75 31, 968.4 0.7 19 2 1,234. 
Nipissing 6h 25,408.2 0.6 26 af en? 
Timiskaming 71 30,379.9 0.7 18 657 1,637.1 
Sub-total 210 87,756.5 2.0 63 uh yaic. 4,064.7 
B - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin iT. 2,259.2 0.1 - 21 45.8 
Sudbury 68 53,904.0 12 32 872 2,145.1 
Sub-total 5 56,163.2 13 32 8 
GO. = Sault = Sire 
Algoma 56 30, 445.4 OnF 32 707 1,618.0 
Sub-total 56 30, 445.4 0.7 32 707) | <ipeiewn 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ; 
ONTARIO 34L 274,365.20 127 3,313 7,873.6 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN 7, 
ONTARIO 
Kenora 53 9,999.8 0.2 
Rainy River = i, 788.6 0.1 “es a pea 
Thunder Bay 1 89,430, eeat : 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD- NORTHWESTERN , ? y 2,334 5,216.9 
mee ci Sg 133 2,643 5,819.2 
TOTAL, ONTARIO 6,512 4,383,535.1 100.0 3 Ol 73,706 188,430.2 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, Volume VIII, Table 5 
teen eenspemnb ingen I wae 
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WHOLESALE TRADE, ONTARIO, 1951 


INCORPORATED CENTRES OVER 5,000 


Working 
Proprie- Employ- 
Establishments Sales tors ees Payroll 
NOs $000's % of No. No. 000's 
total 
EASTERN ONTARTO 
A - Ottawa Valley 
Kastview Nal 6,672 0.2 119 229 
Hawkesbury 10 1,832 (1) 22 47 
Ottawa 297 204,702 1 3,630 9,539 
Pembroke 26 9, 364 0.2 215 304 
Perth 6 1,328 (1) 20 he 
Renfrew 15 3,650 0.1 83 yy 
Smith's Falls 14 4 553 ma 9 97 226 
B > Upper’ St. Lawrence 
Brockville 19 OSS 7 0.2 ne 206 423 
Cornwall 23 5,814 Orn lal 154, 345 
Kingston 65 CONT ET 0.5 32 viata 1 5a! 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Belleville 56 38,037 0.9 25 561 A ISA 
Bowmanville 3 % % % * 
Cobourg 12 5 782 O.1 6 73 163 
Lindsay 18 h 628 O.1 12 111 20h 
Peterborough 60 26,405 0.6 35 450 1,009 
Port Hope h % x * * 
Trenton 11 in ‘ 542 Ov 7 68 128 
METROPOLITAN 
Brampton 10 2,870 Om 6 50 123 
Burlington 2 * * * * 
Forest Hill 9 8,896 0.2 3 16 273 
Leaside 36 43,664 1.0 5 1,568 2,956 
Long Branch 6 1, 308 (1) 6 63 162 
Mimico 6 9,632 0.2 2 yh 387 
Newmarket 7 2,089 (1) 9 37 68 
New Toronto 6 1,995 (1) y 65 160 
Oakville 10 3,2h2 On. 5 55 136 
Oshawa 29 17,439 0.4 14 285 709 
Swansea 6 9,857 0.2 2 257 631 
Toronto 2,382 2,498,521 S(208 We28r 34 7d 98,956 
Weston 10 Pitts! On 88 133 
Whitby 4 674 (1) 3 i5 28 
NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 
Brantford 72 25 O45 0.6 50 54h 1,238 
Hamilton 329 262 ,681 6,0 178 4 5905 12,816 
Paris 3 * * * * 
B- Niagara 
Fort Erie 3 WLS (1) 2 ‘s 25 
Niagara Falls 29 12 ,823 0.3 2m 288 634 
Port Colborne 10 4 417 0.1. 6 aly 229 
St. Catharines 51 25 ,861 0.6 25 488 1,098 
Thorold 4 1,583 (1) - 17 1 
Welland 15 4,024 Opi 9 91 206 
LAKE ERIE 
Ingersoll ala 1,413 (1) 9 60 105 
London 193 133,022 3.0 59 2,682 7,000 
St. Thomas 38 10,802 0.2 15 237 470 
Simcoe 20 6,796 0.2 12 49 2ho 
Tillsonburg 12 2,010 (1) 9 39 70 
Woodstock 27 7,508 0.2 14 2ho 413 
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WHOLESALE TRADE, ONTARIO, 1951 
INCORPORATED CENTRES OVER 5,000 


Working 
Proprie- Employ- 
Establishments Sales tors ees Payroll 
No. % of No. No. $000's 
$000's total 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 
Chatham 7 31, 320 0.7 43 682 1,444 
Leamington 19 * * * % 
Riverside 1 * * * a 
Wallaceburg 5 2,256 0.1 5 oh 192 
Windsor 183 115,897 2.6 91 1,978 5,075 
B - Lambton 
Sarnia Ta 14,957 0.3 21 458 1,870 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Galt UG 3,701 @)sal vial 70 187 
Guelph 26 8,135 0.2 9 221 TL 
Kitchener 86 35,797 0.8 39 820 2,209 
Preston y 199 i) 3 8 13 
Stratford Pil eels 0.2 8 152 337 
Waterloo 7 S501 Gel 5 80 257 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 
Barrie 25 7,982 0.2 15 128 293 
Collingwood 8 2,848 ola al yh 88 
Midland “( i383 (1) y 25 61 
Orillia 23 8,368 Ore 9 ey 354 
Owen Sound Wy 14,704 0.3 14 288 657 
B - Highlands 
Parry Sound 10 4 582 Our 9 hg OT 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Clay Belt 
North Bay 54 24 , 393 0.6 19 493 Jog VD 
Timmins 37 20,956 0.5 T 354 849 
B - Nickel Range 
Sudbury 55 52 ,628 1.2 
C - Sault e Bhe 2,079 
Sault Ste. Marie 43 28 ,896 OFT 21 629 1,527 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Fort Frances 11 3,248 One 3 60 Lye 
Fort William 82 60,539 hae 26 1,264 3,150 
Kenora 16 5,132 Oc i 104 274 
Port Arthur 54 26,207 0.6 26 1,022 1,983 
TOTAL, ONTARIO 6,512 4,383,535 100.0 3,817 73,706 188 ,430 


(1) Less than 0.05 per cent. 


* Indicates figures witheld to avoid disclosure of individual operations 


Source; Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada ,1951, Volume VIII, Table 5 
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WHOLESALE TRADE, BY MAJOR TYPE OF OPERATION, ONTARIO, 1951 


All Establishments 


Wholesalers Proper 
Drop Shippers & Desk Jobbers 
Export Merchants 
Import Merchants 
Mail Order Wholesalers 
Voluntary Group Wholesalers 
Wagon Distributors 
Wholesale Merchants 


Petroleum Bulk Tank Stations 
Commission Stations 
Independent Stations 
Salary Stations 


Assemblers of Primary Products 
Buyers of Primary Products 
Co-operative Selling Organizations 
Grain Elevators 
Packers and Shippers 


Manufacturers' Sales Branches and Offices 
District or General Sales Offices 
Manufacturers' Sales Branches(without stocks) 
Manufacturers' Sales Branches (with stocks) 


Agents and Brokers 

Auction Companies 

Brokers 

Commission Merchants 

Export Agents and Brokers 

Import Agents and Brokers 
Manufacturers' Agents 

Purchasing Agents & Resident Buyers 
Selling Agents 


Other Types of Operations 
(1) Less than 0.1 per cent. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census 


Estab- Working 
lish- Proprie- 
ments Sales tors 
No. $000's % °®# No. 
6,512 4,383,535.1 100.0 3,817 
3,669 1,955,327-1 44.6 2,412 
37 21,010.7 7025 13 
20 Up OT. Om O.s 14 
638 472,897.1 10.8 255 
ho 20,510.35) 30.5 13 
55 Th, 216.3) = 352 8 
38 ep (OS sda One 22 
BOL 5276), 082.10) 207 te OCT 
676 390,265.9 8.9 361 
276 4o553h,.5). 450 288 
79 17,177-3  O.4 iB 
321 390.5 Seek Tae - 
686 SASn tie oe Maat 663 
604 2h2,370.4 5.5 637 
48 pis id ieee eG - 
30 20,901.2 0.5 22 
4 398-1. (2) 4 
GOT) 15 303,620.28 eon 3 
8 19,975.88) 1045 Ee 
277 473,494.4 10.8 = 
622 810,150.0 18.4 3 
4.86 693,055.05 moe. 378 
5 4458.0 OF in 
18 25 lO Oe 20 
48 4 AAP i Oe en es 2h 
7 275 057-2) 6.6 2 
Lay 69,128.2 1.6 69 
279 ISOS AS) U7 
6 2,609.9 O.1 Lt 
6 areweesaiey  foV cs 1 
88 Di Od Galas = 


of Canada, 1951, Vol-VIII, Table 2. 


Employ - 

ees Payroll 

‘Wo.  $000's 
73,706 188,430.2 
4h 481 =: 113,135.5 
148 539.4 
153 228.7 
8,128 22 ,728.5 
618 1,350.9 
ate 6,963.9 
160 441.7 
32,502 80 , 882.4 
5,561 13,251.61 
464 853.2 
336 (ere 
4,761 11,645.6 
5 254 9,190.6 
4,118 7,330.9 
886 UAE yy gay 
219 522.3 
31 19.7 
14,793  42,995.0 
417 1,342.8 
2,877 9,542.8 
11,499 32 ,109.4 
2,474 6,723.0 
50 39.0 
78 227.7 
550 1,484.3 
65 W4h 4 
540 1,712.8 
1,123 2,969.4 
14 34.4 
54 111.0 
1,143 3,135.0 
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TOURISM 
Tourists and Tourist Expenditure 


Travel between Canada and other countries reached a new high during 1955. 
Expenditures in Canada by foreign travellers also were at a peak, amounting to. 
around $328 million, an increase of $23 million over 1954. It is estimated 
that more than 90 per cent of these expenditures was made by residents of the United 
States. As 61 per cent of all cars that entered Canada on travellers' vehicle per- 
mits and 56 per cent of all foreign travellers who entered from the United States 
by rail, bus, boat and plane in 1955 did so by way of Ontario, a substantial amount 
of this expenditure was made in this Province. In fact, the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics estimates that in 1955, 53.6 per cent of United States travel expenditures in 
Canada - about $162.3 million - were made in Ontario. 


_ There has been, in recent years, a downward trend in average tourist expenditure 
per car in Ontario - from a high of $58 in 1949 to a low of $38 in 1954, However, 

a change came in 1955, when expenditure per car rose to an average of nearly $43. 
Average tourist expenditure per car is lower in Ontario than in any other province 
because many American motorists take a short-cut across Southern Ontario and remain 
in the Province only 48 hours or less. During 1955, 26.3 per cent of cars entering 


Ontario were intransit,i.e. remained less than 48 hours, while in 1946, only 20.5 per 
cent were in this category. 


The most popular point of entry in Ontario for foreign. vehicles was Windsor, 
followed by Fort Erie and, with the exception of commercial vehicles, Niagara Falls. 
These three ports accounted for 84 per cent of all foreign vehicles entering Ontario, 
The popularity of certain routes with persons travelling on customs permits remains 
fairly constant from year to year, with the route between Fort Erie, Niagara Falls 
and the St. Clair - Detroit River ports carrying the heaviest volume of traffic. 


The number of travellers’ vehicle permits issued in Ontario in 1955 was 1,549,9he2, 
an increase of nearly 58,000 over the previous year. At the rate of three persons 
per car (1), more than 4.6 million Americans entered Ontario by automobile during 
‘that year. In addition, 814,091 non-residents entered from the United States by rail 
boat, bus, and plane - about 91,000, or 12.5 per cent more than in 1954. While this 
does not include local bus traffic between border communities or intransit raid 
passengers, it does include persons travelling for reasons other than pleasure. 


‘) 


(1) Estimate for all Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Travel Between Canada 
and Other Countries, 1955.) able dA. 


FOREIGN VEHICLES ENTERING CANADA THROUGH PORTS IN CANADA AND ONTARTO, 1945 = 1955 


Non-permit class Travellers' Vehicle Commercial 

(Local traffic) (1) Permits (2) Vehicles 

Canada Ontario Canada, Ontario Canada Ontario 
1945 2,892,337 2,068,158 859,915 553,720 166,073 78,139 
1946 3,695,958 2,624,849 1,492,106 903,096 183,136 81 44a 
1947 4,143,600 2,967,148 1,663,853 1,005,194 193,799 87,982 
1948 4 687,421 3,420,637 1,823,988 1,125,956 195 ,870 87 ,288 
1949 Won. S01. B.357,ce% 1,909,956  1,200,k01 228,901 95 , B44 
1950 4,711,226 3,378,024 2,060,148 1,236,290 261,569 112,825 
1951 5,058,243 3,670,008 2,219,601 1,343,083 268,790 108,366 
1952 5,293,253 3,806,941 2,278,165 1,362,363 803,726 "367571 
1953 5,729,199 4,127,205 2,506,124 1,534,135 372,489 190,197 
1954 5,182,973 3,616,109 2,450,844 1,492,378 B08 oe LIS yon 
1955 5 ,683 , 389 3,758,160 2,524,993 1,549,9he 3057545 133,779 
% change 
1955/1954 9-7 3.9 3.0 3.9 20.5 15.4 
1955/1945 96.5 Gain 7 193.6 179.9 abetonal Tt.2 


‘(1) Non-Permit Class consists of local vehicles which do not require customs permits. 
They are restricted to travel within the juristiction of the port and may not 
remain in Canada more than 48 hours. 

(2) Travellers' Vehicle Permits are issued to foreign vehicles which remain longer 
than 48 hours or travel beyond the jurisdiction of the point of entry. Thus,a 
motorist who intends to leave the country at a point other than that of entry 
must apply for a travellers' vehicle permit. Buses, trucks and other commercial 
vehicles are excluded from this category. 

Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Travel Between Canada and Other Countries 

1949 - Table 12; 1953 - Table g; 1955 - Table 13. 


FOREIGN TRAVELLERS ENTERING ONTARIO FROM THE UNITED STATES BY RAIL, BUS, 
BOAT AND AIRPLANE, 1945 - 1955 


NS SS 


Ontario ganecé 
Total Rail Q) Bus (2) Boat Airplane Tota 
448,619 
by 65,72 4oh ,800 196,616 134,676 9,631 1,448, 
ihe 17h 655 307 ,725 308 ,813 129 ,068 eh ee ee 
1947 828 ,280 280,905 352 ,538 162 ,423 32 41 , : oie. 
1948 852 ,296 257 ,093 383 ,638 177,788 33,777 Tuas, 
1949 764,523 2h2 ,293 338 2k 141, 385 Rote Re 
1950 641 ,870 191,125 309,955 92 ,897 47, 3 rae 
1951 705 ,963 208 ,499 312 ,824 125 , 084 59,55 a rege 
1952 729,132 219,559 285 ,928 154 ,627 69,018 Ea 
1953 aly MK 202 ,179 264 , 541 166 ,489 84,428 153 Lyng 
1954 723,411 195 556 239,042 193,982 94 ,831 nat se 
1955 814,091 213,871 239 , 086 2h2 ,866 118 ,268 1,445 ,5 
% change 
MOR. cle ss 9.4 = 25.2 oh..7 6.9 
eae 6.3 “49.7 21.6 80.3.  1,12830 =082 


(1) After deducting intransit passengers across Southern Ontario. 


. (2) Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities, but including 
intransit traffic. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Travel Between Canada and Other Countries, 
1949 - Table 14, 1953 - Table 117, 1955 - Table 15. 


The number of non-resident travellers to arrive direct from overseas countries 
through Canadian ports of entry in 1955 reached 28,000, an increase of about 4,000, 
or 1/7 per cent, over the previous year. Fifty-three per cent of these visitors 
travelled by ship and the remainder by plane. In addition, an estimated 20 , 000 
overseas visitors entered Canada via the United States. The total number of entries, 
48,000, was 15 per cent higher than in 1954. Over 50 per cent of these visitors 
from overseas countries were residents of the United Kingdom and about 12 per cent 
came from other Commonwealth countries. Residents of other European countries 
accounted for nearly 24 per cent of direct overseas visitors. 


Tourist Accommodation 


Ample tourist accommodation is providedin Ontario. Tourist establishments , 
outfitters' camps and hotels with Provincial liquor licences could accommodate approxi - 
mately 263,000 visitors in 1955. Establishments with fewer than five rooms and private 


homes which accommodate tourists are not included in this total, as data on them are 
not available. 


Tourist establishments are located in all counties and districts of Ontario, 
but the greatest concentrations - half of all tourist accommodation - occur in the 
Lake Ontario and Georgian Bay Regions, especially in Simcoe County and the District 
of Muskoka, which together provide one-quarter of this type of accommodation. 
Licenced establishments are found in all but two counties, although the only con- 
centration of note is to be found in York County. Outfitters! camps, however, are 
located only in the more northerly sections of the Province. More than 50 per cent 


of this type of accommodation is located in the Districts of Kenora, Parry Sound and 
Nipissing. 


Facilities of a more informal nature are also available. 
camps, parking sites for trailers, Ontario De 
grounds and picnic areas, as well as privatel 


These include motor 
partment of Lands and Forests camping 
y-operated camping grounds, 


The largest provincial park, Algonquin Park, which 
Ontario Region, has four public camping grounds w 
of forest and game reserve. The Ontario Departme 
this and a number of other parks, in 1956 took ov 


previously handled by the Department of Highways. 


is located in the Northeastern 
ithin its nearly 3,000 square miles 
nt of Lands and Forests which operates 
er the administration of those 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS FOR ONTARIO HOTELS, CLASSIFIED BY NATURE OF OPERATION , 1954 


Full Year Full Year Seasonal Seasonal 


Total Licenced Non-Licenced Licenced Non-Licenced 
All Hotels Hotels Hotels Hotels Hotels 
Number of Hotels 1,546 848 156 Ba 489 
dea cena eee 46,566 27,127 3,735 2,107 «13,597 
In Hotels 36,769 26,177 3,314 1,166 6,112 
aa 9,797 950 421 gua 7,485 
Percentage of Room 
Sears i 55 57 47 52 5 
Bed Capacity 86,222 47,753 6,403 4 ,276 27,790 
Aver.No.Of Paid Employees 21,334 15,337 136 1,177 1,08 
Salaries & Wages $000 34,650. 31,509 889 669 1,583 
Total Operating 
Receipts $000 132,568 118 ,643 . 3,875 2,662 T7388 
Proportion of 
Receipts From: 
Rooms % DEO eh sal Wie 28.0 40.6 
Meals % 20.8 18.4 38.0 36.1 KL 7 
Beer, Wine, Liquor 4% 47.0 52.0 = 19.8 - 
Other Sources % 9.2 8.5 ey 1622) 14.7 
Operating Expenses $000 122 ,4he 109 ,472 3,600 2,596 6,774 
Definitions; Hotels - establishments with six or more rooms providing lodging or 


lodging and meals for transient guests. 
Full Year Hotels - establishments operated for at least ten months in 
the year. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Hotels 1954, Table 4,5 & 6 


NUMBER OF ROOMS AND RECEIPTS, HOTELS, CLASSIFIED BY NATURE OF OPERATIONS, ONTARIO, 1954 
a eae Riche anes etntientort teat I Coctebes noce Wi beter tee testhnot Reeds te Util athe tase ated malabcecaiectt Nt Wedel te cided te Bel Se le 


Number of Rooms 


10 or 11-25 26-50 51-100 101-200 201- 50 All 


less 500 Shebe Hotels 

Total, All Hotels No. Of Hotels 268 719 396 125 26). Cuma 1,546 
Receipts-$000 9,620 34,855 30,904 20,165 10,908 (1) (1) 132,568 

Full-Year Licenced No. Of Hotels 186 373 194 ~ 66 Ho (6a 848 
Hotels Receipts-$000 8,994 303849 26,136 17,145 10,028 (1) (1) 118,643 
Full-Year Non- No. Of Hotels 30 80 34 10 ee 156 
Licenced Hotels Receipts-$000 (1) (a8) (1) (SE (> ee 3,875 
Seasonal Licenced No. Of Hotels 2 22 19 8 Tiny 3 eae 53 
Hotels Receipts-$000 (1) (1) (1) 570 oe ik 0 te agai 2 
Seasonal Non- No. of Hotels 50 ahh 149 41 ia are 489 


Licenced Hotels Receipts-$000 Se Be ye Soon  g  715 pey r) "= 7, 388 


(1) Withheld to avoid disclosing individual operations. 


Source; Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Hotels, 1954, Table ll. 


ESTIMATED TOURIST ACCOMMODATION, ONTARIO, 1955 


No. of Persons That Can Be Accommodated 


in Tourist in Outfitters’ in Licenced 
Establishments GRE ret __Hotels 
EASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Ottawa Valley 
Carleton No. 2, 4k - 3, 364 
t (1.5) . (6.1) 
Lanark No. 2,001 - 230 
% (a2) - (0.4) 
Prescott No. 413 = 406 
(0.3) = (0.7) 
Renfrew No. 3,511 855 748 
% (2 a) (1.9) eee | 
Russell No. 7 - 301 
" 2 a (0.6) 
Sub-total No. 8,4e1 855 5,049 
(5.2) (1.9) (9.2) 
B - Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas No. 818 - oh 
% (0.4) = (0.2) 
Frontenac No. 6,354 - (pe 
| (3.9) = (1,4) 
Glengarry No. 27H - 152 
4 (G52) - (0.3) 
Grenville No. 470 = 262 
% (0.3) S (0.5) 
Leeds No. 5 ,806 2 861 
ia (3.6) (1-5) 
Stormont No. 878 - 473 
t (0.5) : (0.8) 
Sub-total No. 14,600 - 2,594 
i (8.9) (4.7) 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO No. 23,021 855, 7,643 
% (14.1) (1.9) (13.9 ) 
LAKE ONTARIO 
Durham No. a 706 = 198 
i (1.2) - (0.4) 
Haliburton No. 6,885 - 91 
h, a 
Hastings a ase = a 
ae = 
Lennox & Addington ne see - ae 
Northumberland a ae i as 
Peterborough of ae é Ce 
Prince Edward Pe ase a oie 
Victoria a aoe x taal 
% (4.0) - (0.2) 
TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO No. 35,298 


ESTIMATED TOURIST ACCOMMODATION, ONTARIO, 1955 


No. of Persons That Can Be- Accommodated 


METROPOLITAN 
Halton 
Ontario 
Peel 


York 


TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 


NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 


Brant 


Wentworth 
Sub-total 


B - Niagara 
Haldimand 
Lincoln 


Welland 
Sub-total 


TOTAL, NIAGARA 


LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 


Oxford 


TOTAL, LAKE ERIE 


in Tourist 


Establishments 


in Outfitters’ 
Camps 


eo ea eb eat 


| om Set SE Gs ean ee Tee | 
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in Licenced 
Hotels 
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ESTIMATED TOURIST ACCOMMODATION, ONTARIO, 1955 


No. of Persons That Can Be Accommodated 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 


Essex 


Kent 
Sub-total 


B - Lambton 


Lambton 
Sub -total 
TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron 
Perth 
Waterloo 


Wellington 


TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER 


GEORGIAN BAY 
A - Blue Water 


Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 


Simcoe 


Sub-total 


B - Highlands 
Muskoka 


Parry Sound 


Sub-total 


TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 


in Tourist 


Establishments 


in Outfitters' 
Camps 


BD ets ait 


in Licenced 
Hotels 


ESTIMATED TOURIST ACCOMMODATION, ONTARIO, 1955 


No, of Persons That Can Be Accommodated. 


in Tourist in, Outfitters ' in Licenced 
Establishments Camps Hotels 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Clay Belt 
Cochrane No. yh 595 1,776 
% (0.3 (1.3) (3-2) 
Nipissing No. 1,964 7,020 1,389 
( 1,2) (15.6) (2.5) 
Timiskaming No, 526 ds, 1.965 1,288 
% (0.3) (2.6) (2.4) 
Sub -total No. 2,904 8,810 b55 
4 (1.8) (19.5) (8.21) 
B - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin No. 505 4,823 358 
% (0.3) (10.7) { Saaly) 
Sudbury No, Heo 3,019 lefee 
% (9.3) (6.7) (301) 
Sub-total No. 925 7,042 2,080 
b (0.6) (17-4) (3.8) 
Cc - Sault 
Algoma No. ee Ly 7hg 1,027 
% (0.8) (10.5) (1.9) 
Sub-total No. 1,337 L,7ho 1,027 
% (0.8) (10+5) (1.9) 
TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONT. No. 5,166 21,401 7.502 
4 (322) (47 A) (13.8 ) 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONT. 
Kenora Noe 1,358 9,936 1,694 
% (0.9) (22.0) (3.1) 
Rainy River No. 172 2,063 LxeYe) 
% (0.3) (4.6) (0.9) 
Thunder Bay No. 1,404 1.027 3,195 
t (0 9) (4.1) (5.8) 
TOTAL, LAKEHBAD~ 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO No. 3,023 13,826 5 319 
4 (1.9) (30.7) (9.8 ) 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO No. 163,336 45 112 54,818 
% (100.0. ) (100.0 ) (100.0 ) 


Note: Tt is estimated that there is parking for 476 treilers plus edditional trailer 
parking provided by lo establishments. 


Source: Ontario Department of Trevel and Publicity, Where to Stay in Ontario, 1956, 


Economic Importance of the Tourist Industry 


The tourist industry is of considerable importance in the Ontario bears ah 
There was an average of 21,334 paid employees in the 1,546 Ontario pares 
with a total payroll of $34.7 million. (These figures do not cover esta 8 w 
with fewer than six rooms nor include working proprietors with the employees. 


Although many tourist establishments and outfitters' camps operate only from 
May to October and some only during July and August, this seasonal business gener- 
ally provides sufficient income to the owners for the whole year. 


The tourist industry is the dominant economic activity in the Highlands sub- 
region. It provides employment for a large number of people during the tourist 
season and supplements the income derived from farming. In addition to commercial 
tourist and licenced establishments, many southern Ontario residents have summer 
homes here and in the Blue Water sub-region. The latter area, however, is not so 
dependent on the tourist industry as the Highlands, because agriculture can be car- 
ried on more profitably with Toronto providing a market for much of the produce. 
Although important in the Lake Ontario Region, the tourist trade is subordinate to 
manufacturing and farming. 


The effects of the tourist trade are felt in the many industries which may be 
classed as primary and secondary holiday trades. The former comprises the direct — 
consumption trades of entertainment, sports and personal services, while the latter 
is made up of the building and decorating trades, production and distribution of 
electricity, transportation and communication, sales of gasoline and the retail and 
wholesale trades. 


Survey of Tourist Characteristics 
et ractveristics 


A survey of the characteristics of foreign travel in Canada was conducted in 
1955 to supplement information collected in previous years. The survey covered only 
automobile traffic entering Canada on travellers' vehicle permits. This group, 
however, represents over 4s per cent of receipts from travel in Canada by United 
States residents. Close to 10,000 replies to the questionnaire were received, _ 
Over 83 per cent of the persons covered were adults and nearly 17 per cent children. 


dation used, a breakdown of expenditure for various purposes and total expenditures, 
the length of the visit, the approximate mileage travelled, if a favorable impres- 
Sion had been obtained, destination,and whether it was a first visit. 


Recreation was given by 66 per cent of those who replied as their reason for 
Visiting Canada. More than 80 per cent had spent three days or more in this country. 
Questionnaires reporting children showed a longer visit than those without. The 
length of stay was influenced by a lower response from the one and two day classifi- 
cations which normally make up close to 60 per cent of the traffic entering on travel- 
lers' vehicle permits. Responses from these groups amounted only to some 20 per cent 


majority of cases, the destination reported was within the province of entry - 78.7 
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TRANSPORTATION 
Motor Vehicle Registrations 


Two and one-half times as many motor vehicles were registered in Ontario in 1956 
as in 1939, and nearly one and one-half times the number in 1946. The 1.7 million 
motor vehicle registrations of 1956 were 92,000, or 6 per cent, more than in 1955. 
During the year, the number of passenger and commercial vehicles increased by 6 per 
cent and 3 per cent, respectively. The number of dual purpose vehicles rose by 39 
per cent to 35,000. An average of one motor vehicle was registered for each 3.2 
persons in the Province in 1956, and one passenger car for each 4 persons. The 
comparable figures for Canada as a whole were 3.8 and 5.0, respectively. 


The number of motor vehicle registrations in Ontario increased steadily every year 
from 1904 up to the end of 1930, at which time there were nearly 563,000. The next three 
years were marked by declines and, at the end of 1933, only 520,000 motor vehicles were 
registered. The advance, which began in 1934, continued to the end of 1941. Wartime 
restrictions on the production of passenger automobiles brought the increase to a halt, 
and the last four years of World War II saw another decline amounting to over 76,000 
registrations. Since the end of the war, however, the number of motor vehicles registered 
in Ontario has climbed phenomenally. Total motor vehicle registrations in 1956 
were 141 per cent higher than in 1946, while passenger cars and commercial vehicles were 
133 per cent and 154 per cent more numerous , respectively. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION, CANADA AND ONTARIO, 1904 - 1956 


“Ontario as Ontario as 


Canada Ontario % of Canada Canade, Ontario % of Canada 

No. No. q No. Tike % 

yee ae ee 100.0 1931 1,200,668 562,216 6.8 
97-9 A93e. 1D, 1135533 Dogo aT 

1906 1,447 1,176 81.3 1933 1,083,178 5203353 18.0 
1907 2,148 1,530 {1.2 TOSI ML, 1295532. 542,245 8.0 
1908 3,054 1,754 57.4 LOSS md 176 a1 564,076 48.0 
1909 4,809 2,452 51.0 1936 =1,240,124 589,457 47.5 
1910 9,158 4,230 46.2 1937 1,319,702 623,918 47.3 
1911 21,783 11,339 B2ci 1938 =. 11,394, 853 669,088 48.0 
1912 36,429 18,022 49.5 1939 1,439,245 682,891 47.4 
1913 54, 380 26,600 48.9 1940 1,500,829 103, 0f2e0 (46.5 
1914 7h 246 35,357 47.6 TOL iE 57S Set 139,100 ey 
1915 95 ,284 46 ,520 48.8 TONER it Sets 7715, 360, URLS. 
1916 128 , 328 bo, 00a hs 7 1943, 1,511,845 691,615 45.7 
1917 203,502 88 ,970 43.7 1944 1,502,567 675,057 hh. 
1918 276,893 114,130 41.2 1945 1,497,081 662,719  4h.3 
1919 342,433 144,804 42.3 LOKGs 55,622,463 711,106 43.8 
1920 408,790 177,561 43.4 1947 1,835,959 796,987" 43.4 
1921 464,805 206,521 Wh 1948 2,034,943 873,258 lie.9 
1922 509,382 239,296 47.0 1949 2,290,628 969,369 42.3 
1923 B15,985, «278,752 48.4 1950 2,600,511 1,104,080 42.5 
1924 645,263 306,770 47.5 1951 2,872,420 1,205,098 2.0 
1925 724,048 342,174 47.3 Tbe ae 15 cee 12917530 hO.9 
1926 832,268 386, 349 L6 4 19535 3,430,672 1,406,110 Wo 
1927 939,651 433,504 46.1 1954 3,644,589 1,489,980 o.g 
1928 =. 1,069,343 = 487, 337 45.6 1955 3,948,787 1,617,853 41.0 
1929 =:1,187,331 540,207 45.5 1956 4 230,647 1, 710s2h0. | ho 
1930 1,232,489 562,506 45.6 
Note: Trailer permits are not included. 


Source: Ontario,1904-1956 - Ontario Department of Highways, Motor Vehicles Branch, Ontario 
Motor Vehicle Registrations, Drivers' Licences, etc. 1956. 
Canada ,1904-1955 - Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Motor Vehicle, 1955, Table 1. 


REGISTRATION BY TYPES, ONTARTO, 1939, 1946, 1954-1956 


Dual (4) 
Total(1) Passenger (2) Commercial (3) Purpose Motorcyle Trailers 
1939 682 ,891 593,693 82 ,206 1,893 5,099 n.a. 
1946 711,106 585 , 604 LE ay 1,308 6,982 Tse 
1954 1,489,980 1,187,725 272,2h1 17,560 12,454 86 ,839 
1955 1,617 ,853 1,292,133 287 , 942 25,457 12 3en 93,829 
1956 1,710,240 1, 365,874 297 , 329 35 , 385 11,652 100,472 
change . 

1956/1955 5-7 5-7 3.3 39.0 -5 4 hed 
1956/1946 140.5 133.2 153. 2,615.6 66.9 - 


(1) Totals do not include trailer permits. (2) Includes taxi cabs. 
(3) Includes motor and trolley buses and tractors. (4) Includes station wagons and similar vehicles 
Source: Ontario Department of Highways, Motor Vehicles Branch, Ontario Motor Vehicle 


Registrations, Drivers' Licences, etc., 1956. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION, ONTARIO, 1945, 1955, 1956 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Passenger Commercial 
Vehicles Vehicles Total 
of of 
Ontario Ontario 
No. Total No. Total No. 


EASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Ottawa Valley 


Carleton 1945 24,751 4.5 4,166 4.2 28,917 
1955. 63,189 4.9 9,646 3.4 72 ,835 
1956 67,428 4.9 G,926 ° 3:3 17,354 
Lanark 19455 44 = .0 743. (0-7 6,187 
1955 9,445 0.7 2,154) 067 11,599 
1956) © 95721 © 0-7 SHOT, Oe 11,908 
Prescott 19h5 2,386 0.4 4330.4 2,819 
1955 . 4,325 0.3 1,499 065 5 82h 
1956 W480. 1083 IS 5oL YoOr5 6,041 
Renfrew 1945 71,625) 9 isk 1368," Sad 8,987 
H955 1659080" 1.3 S055) 1.8 20,763 
L956 awl, Ge5ie" Ls3 3,986 1.4 BU, OL I 
Russell 1945 Ig B5ONMOsS 430 «=O. 4 2 ,286 
1955 A162 ates 1,084 0.4 4,276 
1956 BeO6904 One 1,144 o.4 4413 
Sub-total 1945 42,062 7.6 Teheran (si 49,196 
195d mee91 5059 Teo 15,238 » 649 115,297 
1956 102,723 7.4 18,804 6.3 121, 527 
B - Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas 19k5 BO en D5 461 0.5 3, 306 
1955 5,324 o.4 15215 Oe 6,529 
1956 5,595 O-4 1,280 0.4 6,875 
Frontenac 1945 Sees aiid Lyo6e = Ley 9,784 
TOSS el Oy (9G. 1.2/3 39606 123 20,434 
S66 3 7,4 80e Ls 3 36716 Le 21,146 
Glengarry 1945 2,482 0.4 4326 Ok 2,918 
Lo5> 6,010 0.5 47 03 6,957 
1956 By, S54 0.5 988 (0.3 7,342 
Grenville 1945 2,694 0.5 488 0.5 3,182 
1955 5,086 0.4 269 (OS 6,355 
1956 5,248 o.4 LE35 — O85 6,602 
Leeds 1945 7035420 Uetee | Soak 6,931 
1955. 10,211. -0.8 2,391 0.8 12,602 
7 1956 10,560 0.8 2,499 0.9 13,059 
Stormont 1945 TAG. 40.9 15 OG Sy Hd 
LO5T gets OOe wOs9 100d. — Onal 13,276 
1956, 12,146 0.9 196 860% 14,110 
Sub-total 1945 26,672 4.8 4,970 5.0 31,642 
1955 54,789 4.3 11,364 4.0 66,153 
TG ae P5333 cud? 11,801 4.0 69,134 
TOTAL EASTERN ONT. 1945 68,734 12.4 12,10) 124 80,838 
1955 151,848 11.8 29,602 10.3 181,450 
L9h6 = 160,056 . 11.7 30,605 10.3 190,661 
LAKE ONTARIO : : ; 
Durham 1945 Sy a 9 A 559 0.6 Bee 
1955 7,348 0.6 1,823 0.6 oa 
1956 7,461 0.5 1,887 0.6 9, 348 
Haliburton 1945 920 0.2 chee 1,132 
1955 1,935 0.2 814 0.3 2,79 
1956 2,017 0-1 824 0.3 2/841 
das tings 1945 10,422 1.9 4,913 — 159 12,335 
1955 21,015 1.6 5,206 1.8 26,22) 
1956 21,765 1.6 5,409 1.8 27,17 
Lennox & 1945 3,451 (0.6 576 0.6 1.027 
Addington 1955 5,009 0.4 1,633 0.7 6 62 
1956 5,035 0.4 L, 67 POO 6,708 
Northumberland 1945 5,244 0.9 883 0.9 6107 
1955 7,647 0.6 2,291 0.8 9,938 
1956 7,839 0.6 2,327 0.8 10,166 
Peterborough 1945 7,909 2.4 Veto. ah 9,033 
1955 16,992 1.3 3,472 1.2 20,46k 
95 Ts 1.3 3,57* Sake 21, 386 
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MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION, ONTARIO, 1945, 1955, 1956 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


LAKE ONTARIO (cont'd) 


Prince Edward 


Victoria 


1945 
1955 
1956 
1945 
1955 
1956 


TOTAL ,LAKE ONTARIO 1945 


METROPOLITAN 
Halton 


Ontario 


Peel 


York 


1955 
1956 


1945 
1955 
1956 
1945 
1955 
1956 
1945 
1955 
1956 
1945 
1955 
1956 


TOTAL , METROPOLITAN 1945 


NIAGARA 
A - Burlington 
Bra nt 


Wentworth 
Sub-total 


B - Niagara 
Haldimand 


TAnsaty 
Welland 
Sub-total 
TOTAL, NIAGARA 


LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 


Middlesex 


Norfolk 


1955 
1956 


1945 
1955 
1956 
1945 
1955 
1956 
1945 
1955 
1956 


1945 . 


1955 
1956 
1945 
1955 
1956 
1945 
1955 
1956 
1945 
1955 
1956 
1945 
1955 
1956 


1945 
1955 
1956 
1945 
1955 
1956 
1945 
1955 
1956 


Passenger 


Vehicles 
b of 


Ontario 
Total _ 


No. 


Sya3! 
5,108 
5,284 
4,831 
7,840 
8,023 
40,626 
72,894 
15 230 


5x199 
16,158 
171052 
11,693 
23,564 
2h. ,199 
6,666 
17,127 
17,786 
132,526 
370,784 
4o2 ,980 
156, 644 
4e7 ,633 
462,817 


9,027 
20,188 
20,991 
31,532 
81,170 
84,826 
40,559 

101, 358 
105 ,817 


k 909 
7,883 
8,178 
15223 
28,753 
30 626 
16,997 
37,958 
38,920 
33,019 
TH 594 
17,724 
73,578 
175,952 
183,541 


8,563 
17,290 
18,179 
20,419 
46,225 
48 , 784 

TyOUL 
12,073 
12,732 


wWmuAaooooo°o 
UAW AAO FEO 


PREPPED PPE 


OP MUAOWWNM OOHWWO 


A CAAGT Moen Wom Do LOO, Or at Oy ON PPR 


Fonw7A Tyo M\O OW WD O,0) OVO A\0 WWW 


COP OWE hie 
WOW DAHDAWWNI 


AW OVO’ 


Commercial 
Vehicles 
hb of 

Ontario 
Total _ 


No. 


728 
1,453 
1,500 

649 
alhepe 
2,106 
6, 644 

18,671 
19, 300 


1,030 
3,698 
3,901 
1,482 
4,855 
5,082 
1,228 
4,069 
4 163 
25 999 
73,819 
75,934 
29,734 
86 441 
89,080 


Lg 523 
3,875 
3,961 
5 , 362 
13,388 
13,904 
6,875 
17 ,263 
17 ,865 


173. 


2, 62h 
2,7f1 
2,920 
5,728 
5,937 
2,450 
7,897 
8,227 
6,143 
16,249 
16,935 
13,018 
33,512 
34,800 


LAST) 
4,185 
4 4o1 
Byope 
9,586 
9,928 
1,405 
3,106 
3,161 


PH 
PR 


ANNOCWOOCO 


PHRPRPRPRPRPHRFE 
wow ONVIAO FENMATAUWWo ww anr 


ARNOFFUHEPR 
wW0mDm COBADWwWFV) 


WUUANNNNMNNMOOCO 
PRP FrWwWuIMu ARDOAAH OA FOONM 


Eee onto EE 
Dela n anseaeses ; 


Anaww- 


551,897 


10,540 
2h ,063 
ah ,952 
36 , 894 
gu ,558 
98,730 
47 434 
118 ,624 
123,682 


5 ,682 
10,507 
10,949 
14,033 
34 481 
36 ,563 
19,447 
45,855 
47 147 
39 ,162 
90 ,843 
gh ,659 
86 ,596 

209 , 464 
218, 341 


9,938 
21,475 
22 ,620 
23,971 
BD yo 
58,712 

8,416 
15,179 
15 ,893 
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SJAQUUH PP 
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MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION , ONTARIO, 1945, 1955, 1956 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 
pa EE EE UN 


Passenger Commercial 
Vehicles Vehicles Total 
of of 
Ontario Ontario 
No. Total No. Total No. 


LAKE ERIE (cont'd) 


Oxford 1945 10,466 1.9 1709", 1:8 12 235 
1955 17,858 1.4 Salsby Glas. 22,993 
1956 Usheieice ian Spe. Vales} 23,437 
TOTAL,LAKE ERIE 1945 46,439 8.4 S927) 6G: 54 560 
1955 93,446 7.2 22,012 7.6 115,458 
Se al be 1956 P7078. 7.2 Pe TOr. Tat 120,662 
a 
A - Border 
Essex 1945 7,302 4.9 4,956 «4.9 32 310 
1955 58,908 4.6 12,371 4.3 71,279 
1956 62,733 4.6 t2,pe0. 19 Sr BDS 
Kent 1945 eee 718) «2.3 2,63k 2.2 14,952 
1955 24,690 1.9 TsOiye Meee 31,707 
1956 25495 1.8 GOS, a 32,701 
Sub-total 1945 40,080 7.2 Fis LO 7 47 ,270 
1955 83,598 6.5 19,308 6.7 102 , 986 
Ets 1956 88,228 6.4 20,026. (6.7 108 ,254 
_ Lambton 1945 POFE59 2.0 Ue75E> 1.5 12, 334 
1955 23,067 1.8 Merry 27 ,838 
1956 24,031 1.8 4,953 1.7 28,984 
Sub-total 1945 10,859 2:0 ETS? 155 12, 33h 
1955 23,067 | 1.8 eh Leet 27 ,838 
1956 24,031 1.8 Hi 953° 17 28, 98h 
TOTAL,LAKE ST, 1945 50,939 9.2 8,665 8.6 59, 60h 
CLAIR ne 106 ,665 a6 24,159 8.4 130, 82h 
Lie 2 ‘ 
UPPER GRAND RIVER e es es 
Huron 1945 9,214 1.6 IESE BLE: 
1955 13,994 1.1 3,658 1.3 1765 
1956 14,380 1.1 By029, 1.9 18,119 
Perth 1945 8,993 1.6 LORS - 1.x 10,068 
1955 14,957 1.2 3,507. 1.8 18, 26h 
1956 255189. 1.7 Sy SGI 7 18,543 
Waterloo 1945 15,067. 2,9 ByogO" kOe 8 18,217 
1955 Sin0l. 257 T2co ale oe? 621 
1956 36,276 2.7 FOO “ale 4k 086 
Wellington 1945 6,676 1.6 LLG. tee 9,792 
1955 28,182 2,0 413k 1 32, 316 
1956 29,086 2.1 Si ahh 33, 
TOTAL, UPPER GRAND 1945 W25750 7.7 5,54k 5.5 Mes 
RIVER 1955 92, 43k 7.2 18,419 6.4 1107853 
1956 = 94,931 7.0 19,236 6.4 416 
GEORGIAN BAY , pe ied 
A - Blue Water 
Bruce 1945 T3900 1.4 86 
1995 © tees, o.g 2,968 ns wee 
1956 12,480 0.9 S.08T- 156 22197 
Dufferin 1945 2,904 0.5 O77 0.3 a igtiey 
1955 i336 0.3 1,208 0.4 ey 
443 0, z 
Grey 1945 10,146 ne Meee ie 23 
1955- | “25j2810 1,9 gas6 icy eae: 
1956 155439" 1.1 3,198 Ld ayer hs 
Simcoe 1945 13,586 2.5 2° 095 21 seeds 
1955 28,965 2.5 63996 21k ees 
1956 30,473 2,3 7/006 oh pape 
Sub-total 1945 3616 «6.2 4087 re 37.489 
1955 60,742 4.7 14, 306 2 oe 
1956 62,835 6 ics. be pie 
293° P 5 4g 77,419 


DANKHPwMM EEE 


a 
SOP OANONAO WEHOODEEY 
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MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS, ONTARIO, 1945, 1955, 1956 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Passenger Commercial 
Vehicles Vehicles Total 
of % of of 
Ontario Ontario Ontario 
No. Total No. Total No. Total 
GEORGIAN BAY (cont'd) 
B - Highlands 
Muskoka 1945 OOS se. 5) 6Sia Oe 3,530 0.5 
1955 Re Ops eyenl — s@)pte! 8,193 0.5 
1956 6,135 O.4 2,389 0.8 8,524 0.5 
Parry Sound 1945 2950, 0.6 681 0.6 3,631 0.6 
1955 4,925 0.3 2,526 0.9 (ek Ce 
1956 W952 O.4 2ETO9 0.9 7,661 o.4 
Sub-total 1945 iiss lat ilps: valle) i(ealenl lal 
1955 LOM (am One J Ksioyy ) = Alay 15,644 abate) 
1956 A Olcy Aa OPKS) SO9Gms ale ( 16,185 0.9 
TOTAL,GEORGIAN BAY 1945 40,409 7.3 ODD a 6O 46,064 7.0 
1955 pL Oe 55 toto, Ori 90,692 5.6 
1956 Ui eeetn Gey! 19,682 6.6 93,604 51D) 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A - Clay Belt 
Cochrane 1945 4,882 0.9 He SCOle t6 6,462 1510 
1955 1:3), 388 cqnd..0 Li O82nn Piel 17, 3(0 Aes 
1956 altesyeney abe at TERS Menlo 18 ,673 ibgl 
Nipissing 1945 Sy Opt One S630) 20.9 ae) 0.6 
1955 89225) 0n0 Bi es lillies 11,981 0.7 
1956 GVO1O, O26 Si Kooy etka s! AAS H 0.7 
Timiskaming 1945 Bou Onn jk pare | ahs! 5,121 0.8 
1955 TIO". OO Lea eee 15S NG 0.9 
1956 eS Tor, eOrs 180) Py 15,556 0.9 
Sub-total 1945 Te T(Os . 2d: 3,00 7ae 3.0 15,587 2.4 
1955 32,639 2.4 15928 was Wh 567 Ze 
1956 34,542 2.5 Nel eatlt s e eieal 46,756 PY 
B - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin 1945 (1) (1) (1) 
1945 M8660 aO.e O59 Ons 2,825 0.2 
1956 1, OGus uOseL 1009 WO. 8 2,917 Ove 
Sudbury 1945 G,CO0e ae ings) 9 alae) 8,493 he 
1955 2a esuer ml. 7 Syolsy . Abs 28,779 alate’ 
1956 23,860 1.8 isis a6! 30,545 auale! 
Sub-total 1945 Cy SOLO) alee T5893 01.9 8,493 Le3 
1955 PUMTOOD ELAD Te bOte E26 31,604 2.0 
1956. 25 OOP mp La9 7,694 2.6 33,462 2.0 
C - Sault 
Algoma 1945 6,242 1.1 i ites eal 7, 684 neal 
1955 11,527 2 O89 Sale ALAS 16,144 1.0 
1956 11,805 0.9 Ome es HIG 55a 1.0 
Sub-total 1945 (Sele anal aig foley may 7,684 ew 
1955 5h La Sa oR etcnlyg UNAS 16,144 1.0 
1956 RL stosn ORS) ee LOmn le 16,551 1,0 
TOTAL , NORTHEASTERN, 1945 24,612 4h Teg isles faa 31,764 4.8 
ONTARIO 1955 68,266: 5.2 ah,okg §=8.4 92,315 5.7 
1956 Es pays 24,654 8.3 96,769 5.7 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Kenora 1945 ioe, Morons! TOT | Oni 2,281 0.4 
1955 5,974 0.5 2,663 0.9 0,68(° | 0.5 
1956 (SoMa “Ol; Dy 25 a uOs9 9,216 0.5 
Rainy River 1945 1 Gkon Sore Sug. 0. 5 1,898 0.3 
1955 3,944 0.3 I 62305 0.6 Dyeby ~ 1053 
1956 soe «0 5) 156530 On6 5 ,888 0.3 
Thunder Bay 1945 feeore | aly? 2 Bling 263 10,148 15 
1955 1OSOSB a wel 6,613 10 223 26,581 1.6 
1956 20, G45 nea .D 6,806 2.3 27,651 1.6 
TOTAL, LAKEHEAD- 1945 MOK CONM aks) Sao — WSs 14 , 327 WP 
NORTHWESTERN ONT. 1955 AOF800 a3 Woy eheieiy shale! 40,785 2.4 
1956 SOlAGyels, Ges: tials kel Fate! 42,755 2.4 
GRAND TOTAL, ONT. 1945 555,461 100.0 100,234 100.0 662,719 100.0 
1955 1,292,133 100.0 287 ,942 100.0 1,617,853 100.0 
1956 1,365,874 100.0 297 , 329 100.0 1,710,240 100.0 


(1) Included in Algoma. 

Note: Non-resident passenger and commercial, dual purpose and motorcycle registrations are 
included in the Grand Total, Ontario. 

Source: Ontario Department of Highways, Motor Vehicles Branch, Registrations, 1945 ,1955, 1956. 
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Roads and Road Construction 


Ontario had 83,500 miles of road at the end of 1956. Over 16,000 miles were sur- 
faced with concrete or pavement and nearly 57,000 miles with crushed gravel and stone. 
The remainder were earth-surfaced. An extensive network of roads covers southern 
Ontario,while two main highways and many secondary ones serve Northern Ontario. Highway 
11 runs from North Bay to Cochrane, Hearst and Nipigon and Highway 17, from North Bay 
to Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie and the Agawa River and then from Nipigon to the Manitoba 
border. 


During 1956, steady progress was made on the construction of Highway No. 401 - 
the transprovincial highway - and on the six-lane Lakeshore Expressway along Toronto's 
waterfront. Thelatter is scheduled for completion in 1965. Work has also been done 
on the Burlington Skyway. In addition, grading, culverts, granular base and hot mix 
paving have been placed on various roads in all parts of the Province. 


Work is continuing on the Trans-Canada Highway. By the end of March, 1956, work 
completed on the Ontario portion consisted of 280 miles of pavement, 442 miles of 
grading and culverts and 26 permanent bridges. Although a large part of the road follows 
the route of older highways, two sections will be completely new ~ from Port Severn to 
Gordon Bay on Highway 69 and from Sault Ste. Marie to Marathon. The main gap in the 
Highway occurs between the latter point and the Agawa River. The Federal Government has 
agreed to pay 90 per cent of the cost of closing this gap. An alternative route between 
Sudbury and Lake Superior is planned by the Ontario Government. This road, which will 
run from Iron Bridge to Chapleau and then across to join the Trans-Canada Highway at 
Michipicoten, will be built without any assistance from the Federal Government. 


A program for the construction of mining and forest access roads was initiated 
by the Government of Ontario in 1951. Since that time, the Province has financed wholly | 
or in part, the construction or improvement of 39 of these roads. Nineteen others are 
currently being entirely or partially built or repaired at public expense. In the 
Province's mining areas, there are now some 420 miles of road which were completed under 
the mining and access roads program. 


ROAD MILEAGES, BY TYPE OF ROAD , ONTARIO, 1920, 1925, 1930, 1935-1956 
(miles ) 


City, Town & 


County Twp. Unorganized Seconda, illage 
Year Total Highways Roads Roads iia. host Roads (1). Prion 1s 
1920 29,479.60 1,604.13 9,725.00 40,125.00 8,025.47 
1925 61,556.34 1, 861.314 °7,979.00 42,185 .00 9,531.03 
1930 65,912.57 2,723.87 7,970.00 41,586.00 13,632.70 
1935 70,433.31 3,596.41 8,223.80 41,575.60 LT, 097250 
1936 71,959.91 3,743.61 8,306.30 41,445 .00 18,465.00 
1937 72,058.66 6,842.56 8,027.50 40,917.60 13,435.00 2,816.00 
1938 72,538.41 7,282.07 8,145.20 48,183.20 5,944.14 3,023.60 
1939 72,538.32 7,268.55 8,325.00 47,530.10 6,217.17 3,197.60 
1940 72,700.00 7,300.22 8,408.20 47,739.30 6,209.28 3,023.00 
1941 12,750.09 7,460.58 8,464.00 47,945.00 5,871.62 3,008.80 
19he 72,850.00 7,603.77 8,495.50 47,780 .70 9961.23 3,008.80 
1943 72,958.52 7,651.92 8,513.40 47,816.70 6,089.50 2,887.00 
1944 72,958.55 7,641.45 8,520.40 47,816.70 6,142.70 2,837.30 
1945 72,958.58 7,644.08 8,560.10 47,930.30 5,986.60 2 837.30 
1946 72,958.60 7,639.60 8,710.00 48,070.89 5,700.90 2,837.30 
1947 72,958.60 7,627.90 8,892.60 48,202.70 5,544.90 2,650.50 
1948 72,846.73 7,626.43 9,057.30 48,033.00 5,425.60 2, 704.40 
19h9 72,846.71 7,623.91 9,230.60 48,065.90 5,298.50 2,627.80 
1950 -73779-15 7,800.15 9,278.30 48,974.70 4,999.30 2, 726.70 
1951 80,887.84 7,813.28 9,358.86 49,039.48 5,022.14 2,709.75 6,944.33 
1952 81,280.89 7,870.66 9,419.52 48,926.11 5,176.69 2,709.75 7,178.16 
1953 80,892.71 7,905.30 9,462.55 48,956.50 4,794.68 2,606.29 7,167.39 
1954(3) 81,627.96 8,075.8) 9,348.32 49,212.87 4,821.53 2,682.50 7,209.81 
1995(3) 82,270.59 8,522.39 9,349.31 497450.87 4,835.70 2,304.01 7’ hah eq 
1956(3) 83,508.24 8 691.18 9, 384.57 90,302.97 4,845.88 2, 362.00 7,638.56 


King's 


(1) No Secondary Roads prior to 1937. 


(2) Not available until 1951. 


1955 - 282.80 miles, 1956 - 283.08 
wnship Roads were broken 


(3) Includes Metropolitan Roads: 

Note: In the years 1934 ana earlier, Unorganized To 
ses — two categories - Colonization Roads ana Northern Development Road 

Ep eae 1938, certain Townships Roads were ingekeeee . 


other categories, primarily King's Highw 
. goways, Town 
Source: Ontario Department of Highways. Vex “ownship Roads and Secondary Roads. 


ROAD MILEAGES BY TYPES OF SURFACE, ONTARIO, 1952-1956 
ROAD MILEAGES BY TYPES OF SURFACE, ONTARIO, 1952-1956 _ 


(miles ) 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Concrete 2,029015 -bp957s99 1,604.64 1,428.88 1,337.88 
Bituminous Pavement 6,605.52 6,888.34 7,3h6.45 8, 126.72 9,188.76 
Mulch Pavement 4,545.60 4,778.10 5,532.49 5,858.38 5,750.73 
Gravel and Crushed Stone 56,039.64 56,007.03 56,034.91 55,991.30 56,797.11 
Earth 12,060.98 "12/261 225 111, 109. 87 10,865.31, 10,133.76 
Total 81,280.89 80,892.71 81,627.96 82,270.59 83,508.24 
Source; Memoranda from the Ontario Department | of Highways. 
ROAD AND HIGHWAY MILEAGES, ONTARIO, 1956 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 
(miles ) Un- Second- Distribu- 
King' 8 County Organized organized ies Bat! Total so a > 
Roads Twp. Road : oads oads ota 
EASTERN ONTARIO HECeveye .. Needs i Wea Roads Twp-Roads Nap aera amet PETE Dy haus Aaa! 
A-Ottawa Valley 
Carleton 130.15) 250.25 OGL +O - 466.10 a Lusso ess 
Lanark 92.85 228.90 1,006.85 ~ £00.08" TL7509 "ito. 56" 7 
Prescott Sst alyesinfets' 528.25 = 88 2 SO6E53usE 0 
Renfrew 264.77 242.86 1,689.06 - 88 92.40 2,380597 | 2:8 
Russell 39.91 156.85 504.00 “ 625 - Tide OL "GO; 9 
Sub-total 604.40 1,046.54 4,811.01 - 690.19 104.30 7,256.44 8.7 
B-Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas KOUT 143.45 4U5 .'70 - -78 - 659.40 0.8 
Frontenac 155.50 165.50 955.30 - »51, 26,30 2, 585522°""1.6 
Glengarry 58.93 150.65 521.10 - 17.27 - TAT. 95 22.0.9 
Grenville 46.43 152.70 490.48 - 89.95 - i hoPa\ ea OPES) 
Leeds 171.95 195.68 836.46 - (2g "= Ve 17226, 369%: 125 
Stormont 47.64 171.20 413.50 3 25.76 - 658.10 0.8 
Sub-total 29.92 979.18 3,662.54 2 258.56 26.30 5,456.50 6.5 
TOTAL, EASTERN ONTARIO 1,134.32 2,025.72 8,473.55 * 948.75 130.60 12,712.94 15.2 
LAKE ONTARIO SRE Ta a eae Ser earn SRR 8 eae 
~~ Durham 116.80 138.45 962.85 - 67.60 - B05. 10 1 a 
Haliburton 98. 80 - 455.43 " 89.00 643.23 0.8 
Hastings 220.40 283.79 1,513.68 - 112.89 43.00 2,173.76 2.6 
Lennox and Addington 126.85 177.40 648. 30 - 25.37 5.50 983.42 1.2 
Northumberland 100.45 161.25 1,199.10 - 127.60 - 1,588.40 1.9 
Peterborough 124.91 200.30 930.50 = FOOVLO, 51400 ‘dgtaer ot ln? 
Prince Edward 58.63 187.83 356.97 - 20.3 - 623.78 0.8 
Victoria 150.67 224.40 917.10 - 75.95 66.50 1,434.62 1.7 
TOTAL, LAKE ONTARIO 997-51 1,373 42 6, 983.93 < 549.86 261.10 0,165.82 12.2 
METROPOLITAN 
Halton 78.03 145.80 510 67 - 112.89 - 847.39 1.0 
Ontario 151.94 242.31 1,082.30 = 262.87 S LTO Ge uveiudk 
Peel 106.35 149.03 726.64 te 62.49 = 1,044.51 1.3 
York 192.82 65.31 2,266.25 “ 690.29 = 3,614.67 4.3 
TOTAL, METROPOLITAN 529.14 1,002.45 4,585.86 - 1,128.54 + 7,245.99. 8.7 
NIAGARA (WIT = eee ce Tale Ne a 
A-Burlington 
Brant 84.99 120.99 511.84 ~ 170.33 = fsisayenls aia! 
Wentworth 165.29 184.41 550.90 - 434.52 IGgo0niat leo 
Sub-total 250.28 305.40 1,062.74 - 604.85 - I OS Ff 
B-Niagara 
Haldimand i aaa Logs 1 595.44 - 54.15 - 865.08) 15% 
Lincoln 1910 © 193.85 599.9) - 156.24 - 15029.73: 1.2 
Welland 110.55 167.90 948.56 - 223.09 - 1,450.10 1.7 
Sub-total 267.98 519.51 2,143.94 e! 433.48 - 3,364.91 4.0 
TOTAL, NIAGARA 518.26 824.91 3,206.68 = 1,038. 33 . 5,588.18 6.7 
LAKE ERIE a ae Phe aa 7 
Elgin 119.13 295.42 884.03 - 94.20 - bya92- 781A LT 
Middlesex Palco 9544.60: 1,717.62 = 224.12 2. BOietOr (Sek 
Norfolk 62.63 239.99 1,006.08 - 72.86 se 1,301.50) 1,6 
Oxford 128.55 219.52 1,091.80 - 141.70 - L50Ls57 °° 19 
TOTAL, LAKE ERIE ~ 531.46 1,269.53 4,699.53 - 532.88 - 7,033.40 8.4 
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LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A-Border 
Essex 
Kent 
Sub-total 
B-Lambton 
~~ Lambton 
Sub-total 
TOTAL, LAKE ST. CLAIR 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Huron 
Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 
TOTAL, UPPER GRAND RIVER 
GEORGIAN BAY 
A-Blue Water 
Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Simcoe 
Sub-total 
B-Highlands 
Muskoka 
Parry Sound 
Sub-total 
TOTAL, GEORGIAN BAY 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
A-Clay Belt 
Cochrane 
Nipissing 
Timiskaming 
Sub-total 
B-Nickel Range 
Manitoulin 
Sudbury 
Sub-total 
C-Sault 
Algoma 
Sub-total 


TOTAL, NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 


Kenora 
Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 


TOTAL, LAKEHEAD-NORTHWESTERN 


ONTARTO 
GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO 


Source: 
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OAD AND HIGHWAY MILEAGES, ONTARIO, 1956 


poe ciel eet 9b clipe bee arte asornans Meet bana morte) MERI at 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Obtained from the files of the Ontario Department of Highways. 


miles Un- Second- 
King's County Organized organized Urban ary Total 

Highways Roads Twp. Roads Twp.Roads Roads Roads 
201.50 247.93 1,032.50 S 492.07 1,974.00 
175.99 351.22 1,293.29 ~ 160.95 - 1,981.45 
377-49 599.15 2,325.79 - 653.02 - 3,955.45 
154.99 2h7.74 1,385.96 ms 238.82 ~ O02 To. 
154.99 2h7.74 1,385.96 - 238.82 = 2,027.52 
532.48 846.89 3,711.75 891. 84 - 5,982 96 
205.06 397.80 1,570.65 - 115.70 - 2,289.21 
132.10 210.15 1,047.30 - 151.27 - 1,540.82 
74.21 219.40 617.90 a 365.62 “ ae laals: 
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55-05 516.95 T257h0 = 401.00' - FET T0 857¥%90 
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299.14 722.30 717.85 124.75 280.20 :2,144.2h 
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Railways 


About 10,300 miles of Single track railway were operated in Ontario in 1956 - 
6,000 miles in the southern part of the Province and 4,000 miles in the northern 
section. Except for a slight increase of about 100 miles between 1927 and 1930, 
there has been a continuous decline in mileage since 1916, at which time there were 
11,320 miles of track in operation. All the settled areas of the Province are within 
range of a railroad. Since 1931, Ontario has had approximately one-quarter of the 
total Canadian railway mileage. 


There are four main railways in Ontario - three running east and west across the 
Province and one, the Government-owned Ontario Northlands Railway, running north and 
south fron North Bay to Moosonee on James Bay. Two of the east-west lines are operated 
by the Canadian National Railways and the other by the Canadian Pacific Railway. A 
number of smaller lines are also located in the Province. Among the more important of 
these are the Chesapeake and Ohio (Walkerville, St. Thomas, Chatham and Sarnia) which 
in 1955 carried 4.4 million tons of freight in Ontario; the Wabash Railroad (Windsor, 

St. Thomas, Welland, Niagara Falls, Fort Erie and Buffalo) 4.4 million tons; the Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway, with 3.2 million tons; and the Algoma Central and Hudson 
Bay Railway (Sault Ste. Marie to Hearst) 3.2 million tons. 


The revenue freight carried by railways in Ontario in 1955 was the highest in several 
years. During 1955, 65.7 million tons of revenue freight - 40.6 million tons of which 
were loaded at stations in Ontario - were carried by Canadian railways in Ontario. This 
was an increase of 8.6 million tons or 15 per cent from 1954. Mining products and manu- 
facturing and miscellaneous products were largely responsible for this increase, showing 
advances of 4.4 million tons and 3.6 million tons, respectively, over 1954. Tron ore and 


Canadian railways in Ontario - 24.9 million tons or 38 per cent of the total in Webs ane 
was closely followed by mine products with 24.7 million tons, nearly 38 per cent. Agricul- 
tural products provided 15 per cent of revenue freight, forest products 7 per cent, and 
animals and animal products, 2 per cent. Iron ore and concentrates, with 4.4 million tons, 
and bituminous coal, with 2.9 million tons, were the largest individual commodities loaded 
in Ontario during 1955, while wheat was the most important product unloaded in Ontario - 


Canals 


The three main Ontario canals - the Sault Ste. Marie, Welland Ship and St. Lawrence - 
reported increases in freight traffic for 1956 compared with 1955, ranging from 10 to 36 
per cent. More freight is transported through the Welland Ship Canal than through all other 
Canadian canals combined. Druing the 1955 and 1956 navigation seasons, for example, 60 and 
58 per cent, respectively, of all Canadian canal traffic passed through this canal. The 
small Ontario canals, the Trent and the Rideau, are now little used for freight, due in part 
to their shallow draft, but largely to the greater Speed and convenience of rail and road 
traffic. 


Iron ore, bituminous coal and wheat are the three most important commodities freighted 
through the canals. Together, they made up 33 per cent of traffic through the Sault Ste. 
Marie Catal, 52 per cent of traffic through the St. Lawrence and 61 per cent of traffic 
through the Welland Ship Canal. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC THROUGH SELECTED CANALS, ONTARIO 1946 1954-1956 
(Cargo Tons ) 


1946 1954 1955 1956 % change 
1956/1955 1956/1946 
Trent 36,612 170 102 289 183.3 - 99.2 
Rideau 1,439 1,490 413 399 - 3.4 - 72.3 
Sault Ste. Marie 1,940,129 2,607,968 2,201,075 2,988 ,4.38 3 ome! 54.0 
St. Lawrence 93730,578 9,637,034 11,446,620 13,199,698 alr ame) 134.8 
Welland Ship 10,580,146 17,514,258 20,893,572 23,066,261 10.4 118.0 
All Canadian 
Canals 18,654,919 30,070,701 34,874,198 40,015,625 14.7 114.5 


Source; Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canal Statistics, 1946, T-.10; 1954, T.1; December 1956. 
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Natural.Gas Pipe Lines 4 


In July, 1956, was begun the pipeline which will bring natural gas from the producing 
fields of Alberta to the consumers of Eastern Canada. The Trans-Canada Pipe Line Company, 
which is financing and building all but the difficult northern Ontario section of the line, 
has undertaken to complete its line from Alberta to the Manitoba-Ontario boundary by s 
November 1, 1957 and from Kapuskasing to the Toronto and Montreal areas by November 1, 1950. 
The Northern Ontario Pipe Line Corporation - a Crown Corporation - which is building the 
Northern Ontario part of the pipéline, will complete its line from the boundary to the Lake- 
head by November 1, 1957 and from the Lakehead to Kapuskasing by November 1, 1958. By the 
beginning of November, 1958, therefore, the entire pipeline will be laid from Alberta to 
Toronto and Montreal. For Ontario, which is lacking in indigenous supplies of coal, this 
will bring incalculable benefits to industrial and commercial concerns and to individual 
consumers alike. It can be used in the production of electrical energy, in various phases 
of manufacturing, as a source of heat and energy, in certain mining operations, such as the 
separation of nickel-copper ores,and in the home for heating and cooking. It should be of 
particular importance in the high-cost fuel area of Northern Ontario. Most gas utility 
companies are using natural gas imported from the United States. When the Trans-Canada 
pipeline is completed and western Canada gas becomes available, imports will cease. The 
use of imported gas, however, has made an aggressive load-building program possible. On 
the basis of contracts already completed, the Trans-Canada Pipe Line Co. will be delivering 
an average daily gas volume to Eastern Canada of 130-150 million cu.ft. in the first year 
and about 300 million cu. ft. in the fifth year of operation. By the end of 1956, the 
Trans-Canada Pipe Line Company had completed three major contracts with Ontario Companies. 


These companies are the following: The Consumers’ Gas Co. of Toronto, which has the 
largest contract - 82.5 million cu.ft. daily in the first and 165 million cu.ft. daily in 
the fifth year of operation - distributes natural gas in Metropolitan Toronto and Oshawa 
and the surrounding area, and through subsidiaries serves both the Niagara Peninsula and 
Whitby, Oshawa and Bowmanville. Its system was converted from manufactured gas late in 
1954. The Union Gas Co. of Canada, directly or through subsidiaries, produces, transmits 
and distributes natural gas in southwestern Ontario. Included are London, Windsor, Chatham, 
Wallaceburg, Dresden and Petrolia. Plans have been made for the construction of an 
additional 141-mile 26-inch diameter pipeline transmission system from the Lambton County 
storage fields to Sheridan, northeast of Oakville. Completion is scheduled before the end 
of 1957. This line would tap Hamilton and the intervening markets. The Hamilton area 
could then be converted from manufactured to natural gas. Kitchener, Waterloo, Guelph, 
Stratford and other smaller communities would receive natural gas through this new system 
and supplies would be available to other companies distributing in the area. The Northern 
Ontario Natural Gas Co. was incorporated in 1954 to distribute and sell natural gas in 
Northern Ontario. North Bay, New Liskeard, Timmins, Hearst and Cobalt will be served 
by this company. 


Two other companies, Lakeland Natural Gas Co. and United Fuel Investments Ltd., have 
not yet completed contracts with the Trans-Canada Pipe Line Co. The former, Lakeland 
Natural Gas Co., Toronto, was formed in 1954 to distribute natural gas to municipalities 
and townships along Lake Ontario, with the purpose of bringing to smaller communities the 
advantages of volume purchases of gas supplies. To December , 1956, 17 centres, including 
Belleville, Trenton and Kingston Township, had authorized agreements with the company. 
United Fuel Investments Ltd., through a subsidiary, distributes and sells gas in the 
Hamilton area. Its system in Oakville, Bronte and Trafalgar has been converted to natural 
gas. In 1956, the company obtained franchises to distribute gas in three other centres in 
the area and a pipeline is being constructed to connect them with the rest of the system. 


Sales of manufactured gas in Canada declined while sales 
over the ten years ending December, 1955. Sales of natural gas incre - 
half times to 117.8 billion cubic feet and the number of See cohied By on nid cee ee to 
484,000, over this period. Industrial and commercial classes showed the greatest increases 
in quantity of natural gas sold, 482 per cent and 182 per cent, respectively, over the ten- 
year period. (Industrial customers include manufacturers, foundries machine shops, whole- 
sale bakeries, commercial laundries, etc, Commercial customers include hotels, restaurants, 


retail factories, delicatessens, tailor shops, department stores, professional and business 
offices etc.) 


of natural gas rose sharply 


The quantity of natural gas sold in Eastern Can: 
than in Canada as a whole. During 1955, sales there 
per cent in Canada while in 1956, they rose by 30 per 
whole of Canada. 


ada is currently increasing more rapidly 
rose by 44 per cent compared with 35 
cent compared with 20 per cent in the 


In Ontario, in 1955, there were 2 


380 miles of pipeline f 1 
mission of natural gas and 4,336 miles ta sian Soe es 


of distribution pipeline, 
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Section K ~ FISHERIES 

Quantity Landed and Marketed Value of Fish, Canada and Ontario, 1918-1956 . x. 2 
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Section P - CONSTRUCTION 
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